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YOU WILL LIKE THIS—READ 1T1 

P RESUMABLY we read a preface before we read the book 
it accompanies, if we read a preface at all. Contrarily the 
time to write a preface is after reading the book. Yet some 
read prefaces last, and I’ll write one first—before the reading. 

I sat down with the proofs of this anthology, prepared to 
read and then preface. I scanned the Table of Contents, the 
revealing pages of any^anthology. I intended to dip in and 
sample, browsing here and there among the tales of many 
nations and divers times. I saw listed so many things to catch 
the fancy that merely to brood over them was an amusing 
enjoyment. Then and there I had an impulse to write a preface. 

I saw listed a story wdth the title redolent of the Orient, 
author Georges Clemenceau. That made me recall how I had 
seen the Tiger of France at the Versailles Peace Conference, 
fierce player of world politics—but then in France a politician 
is likely to be a litterateur. 

I saw the titles of tales by Heinrich Heine and E. T. A. 
Hoffman. Heine, with mockery twisting a sentimental smile— 
I have never read enough of him, Hoffman, historic master and 
innovator in the telling of romantic tales—but how many of us 
now-a-days have read a single Hoffman story. 

I saw' listed—“To His Wife After the Separation” by 
George Noel Gordon, Lord Byron. What had Byron, the badly 
behaving, badly rhyming genius to say to his wife after the 
•separation? Another author—that romantic novelist so re¬ 
nowned in his time, known to statecraft as Benjamin Disraeli, 
Lord Beaconsfield. What account had Ben Johnson written 
about Shakespeare? That also was catalogued in the Table of 
Contents. Ben and Will, reminiscence of tavern and theatre. 

Should you like to read a tale by Machiavelli? It was there, 
the world master of cynical statecraft spinning a love story. 
What did Cicero write to Caesar while the future master of the 
wofld was campaigning in Gaul? That was one of the stories. 
And Benjamin Franklin talking to 'his big toe—title, “A 
Dialogue with the Gout.” 


Full and copious the^ist, from Boccacio to De Maupassant, 
‘f from Aesop^Co Dostoev^fei, with those curios to add a tang of 
the odd to the wr|ting9iK>f the great. 

At the end of the ^able of Contents, arranged according 
to nations, the last item held the eye: Ancient Egypt, Setna 
and the Magic Book—Anonymous. Anonymous indeed. Some 
dim tale of Thoth or Amen-Ra told when the Paraohs were 
lords of the Nile. 

Musing over the listed titles of an anthology, an old familiar 
pleasure. I indulged in it rather excessively this time, fancy 
caught by singular beguiling bits. Now, having written this, 
I will read them. 




P. S.—Having read them, I now am going to start at the 
beginning and do it all over again. I would like to keep this 
book at my side for the rest of my days—and nights. 



YOUR PUBLISHER SPEAKS 


T HE magnetism that is Thomas’ cpmes from a strong and 
yet simple personality, developed through a vigorously 
active life—drama enacted upon stages and scenes as con¬ 
stantly varied as boyhood days in a Colorado gold mining 
camp, cow punching in the same state, reporter and managing 
editor of a newspaper, law student at Princeton, camera man 
on the Western Front and, lately, news commentator over a 
national chain having addressed more people on matters of a 
semi-serious nature than any man that ever lived. His talks 
are not only heard throughout the United States and Canada, 
but are listened to in South America, Central America, at sea, 
and in the far North, a total of 20,000,000 people. 

Here, is a man who prefers his breakfast in riding boots, 
hunts rattlesnakes, loves horses and, above all, adventure, 
who runs a local baseball team, and still has no ax to grind. 

As a writer of adventure books, he is perhaps best known as 
historian of the World War, author of 4 ‘With Lawrence in 
Arabia”, “Raiders of the Deep”, “Count Luckner, the Sea 
Devil”, “The Wreck of the Dumaru”, “Woodfill of the Regu¬ 
lars”, “European Skyways”, and “Lauterbach of the China 
Sea”. 

As a traveler, he is best known for his books, “India, Land 
of the Black Pagoda”, “Beyond Khyber Pass”, and “The 
First World Flight”. 

The stuffy, stodgy term, “classic”, so appalling from the 
days of our English courses, will take on a new meaning—a 
zest and a vitality hitherto lacking—to the the reader of this 
selection. 

Here are the choices made to suit the simple, unspoiled, 
# home loving, sport loving man—for him who has faced diffi¬ 
culties and come up smiling, for the man of the masses, as 
also for him who “walks with kings”, for the adventurer, and 
for the fool, this group will have some laughs, many surprises, 
a few shocks, and not a few curses. We believe in stories that 
give a kick—a reaction indefinable and yet conspicuous if 
# absent. Each one of these has its own peculiar jolt, and most 
of these will come in the form of that elusive “kick”. 

For students of both sexes, and for English departments of 
schools, this work is authoritatively recommended and cordially 
presented. 




INTRODUCTION 

By Llewei.lyn Jones. 

Many of us are afraid of those works which are called classi¬ 
cal. We remember our schooldays and the dull books which we 
were made to read as part of our school tasks. Now that we are 
out of school we wish to read for pleasure: we do not want to he 
bored. 

But the first aim in compiling this book was to bring together a 
collection of essays and Rories which would give pleasure. To 
be sure tjiis is a collection of classics and there are represented in 
its pages the world’s greatest writers, from the Greeks and the 
Romans down to our own time. But there are light as well as 
serious things to be found here; little essays that may be read in 
an otherwise unoccupied five minutes, and long stories or essays 
that will occupy an evening and that will send the reader in 
search of other books. Undoubtedly the reader who will gain 
most from this collection is he who has never acquired or has 
lost the habit of reading, most likely because, as he would say. 
“I have no time to read.” Well, he probably finds time to read the 
newspapers and some magazines, so surely he can find time to 
read some of the shorter things reprinted in this volume. And 
he may do so knowing that he is reading something upon which 
the best judges have set their approval. For after all that is what 
a classic is: it is simply a piece of literature which has stood the 
test of generation after generation of reader. Possibly some of 
the classics that we read in school bored us because we regarded 
them as school tasks, or because we were not in sympathy with 
them. But we should remember that they were not written as 
school tasks or for use in schools: they were written by men who 
\vere interested in w'hat they wrote about and wanted to inter¬ 
est. other people. 

The reader who is prejudiced against the classics I would 
advise to read this book backward. Let him first read some of 
the absorbing fiction of our owm time that is here reprinted. And 
let him remember that this book is meant to appeal to every 
•taste. We would not expect the young man who may enjoy Haz- 
litt’s account of a fight or some of the short stories of De 
Maupassant, Poe, or Hawthorne, here reprinted, to read with 



equal excitement Plutarch's essay on the happy relations of hus¬ 
band or wife. But on the other hand the reader who is married 
will be surprised to find that Plutarch knew some of the prob¬ 
lems of married life and can discuss them just as helpfully as 
Dr. Frank Crane or any of the innumerable ladies who run col¬ 
umns of advice on the subject in the daily press. 

There is one feature of this book to which we would like to 
call particular attention. It contains no extracts. Each author is 
represented by a complete piece of work—however short it may 
be. And no piece has been cut. With the exception of two words 
of Greek from Shelley’s “Defense of Poetry” and Shelley fol¬ 
lowed them with their English translations, not a word has been 
cut from any work which we have here reprinted. 

And we have tried to obtain the mcfct reliable texts from which ' 
to print our versions. In the case of foreign authois several 
translations were made especially for the work. That certain 
contemporary authors are not represented is due, of course, to 
considerations of copyright. 

While every collection of classical writers will be like every 
other in certain respects, a large number of pieces have been in¬ 
cluded in the present work which are outside the beaten track. 
Sometimes these pieces have been chosen for their sheer inter¬ 
est—what a wonderful story Dekker has to tell, for example, 
about the plague in London—and sometimes because they will 
lead the reader into further paths of pleasurable and profitable 
reading. Many people, for example, say they cannot read poetry. 
They think it is something high-brow and mysterious. Let such 
people read Shelley’s “Defense of Poetry” and Wordsworth’s 
“Preface to the Lyrical Ballads.” Surely after reading those two 
essays they will be eager to read the poetry not only of Shelley 
and Wordsworth but of every one of the great poets: and they 
will be prepared to get the most out of that reading. 

As we have said the primary aim of this volume is to provide 
pleasure. But not pleasure alone. For there is a sort of pleasure 
that is like a drug: it kills time for us, it gives us some excite¬ 
ment for the moment and that is all. Afterwards we are as bored 
as before: we have “put in” some time in this or that form of 
excitement, of dreaming, of forgetting our troubles, but after¬ 
wards nothing remains to us. What permanent gain can the 
reader ascribe, for instance, to having some weeks or months, 
ago, read a cheap mystery story or seen a poor play ? 

On the other hand everything in this book will throw some 
new light on human nature, will give the reader a new idea 



which will live and grow in his mind, will give him a new point 
of view in regard to this or that: will stimulate him into inde¬ 
pendent thought or teach him to see more in life and in common 
things than he has seen before. In this book, too, he will have 
had his momentary pleasure as he read: he will have passed away 
an hour or an evening pleasantly: but at the end of that hour 
or that evening he will be a little wiser, a little more tolerant, a 
little better educated than he was before. 




Issue Hestrictei 


THfiOPHILE GAUTIER 

1811-1872 

Born in the south of France, Gautier was brought in Paris in his infancy 
and reared there. He was early smitten with the romantic spirit, and, 
though too indolent to found schools or propaganda, he was recognized 
:*.s the leader of the so-called Romantic Movement in French literature. 
For many years he wrote criticism, poems, stories, and travel-books, and 
several novels, the finest of which is “Mademoiselle de Maupin.” His 
( style is the perfection of its kind—ornate, sensuous, exquisitely accurate 
in choice of words. His shorf^stories, of which the following is one of 
the best ex*amples, derive their peculiar fascination from exotic plot and 
atmosphere. 


THK MUMMY'S FOOT 

I N AN idle mood 1 had wandered into the shop of one of those 
dealers in curiosities who, in that Parisian jargon which else¬ 
where in France is so perfectly unintelligible, are called mar - 
(hands dr bric-a-brac. You have doubtless glanced occasionally 
through the windows of such shops, which have now become so 
numerous that it is the fashion to buy antiquated furniture, and 
that every petty stockbroker deems it necessary to have his 
chambre an nwycn age. 

One thing there is indeed that clings alike to the shop of the 
vender of old iron, to the store-room of the tapestry-maker, to 
the chemist’s laboratory and the painter’s studio: in all these dis¬ 
mal dens where a stealthy daylight filters in through the win¬ 
dow-shutters, the most manifestly ancient thing is dust. The 
qotnvebs are more authentic than the guimp laces, and the old 
pear-tree furniture on proud exhibition is actually younger than 
the mahogany which but yesterday arrived from America. 

The warehouse of my dealer was a veritable Capharnaum; 
all ages and nations seemed to have met there. Upon a Boule 
cabinet with ebony panels inlaid with gleaming lines of brass 
stood an Etruscan lamp of red clay; a lady of the court of Louis 
XV carelessly extended her dainty feet under a massive table of 
the time of Louis XTII with heavy rounded supports of oak 
and carved patterns of leaves and beasts intermingled. 
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Immense Japanese dishes with red and blue designs relieved 
by gilded hatching glittered upon the serrate shelves of a num¬ 
ber of sideboards, and nearby were ranged enameled works b\ 
Bernard Palissy, representing serpents, frogs and lizards in 

relief. 

From open chests and cabinets escaped silvery cascades of 
lustrous Chinese silks and waves of tinsel, which a slanting sun¬ 
beam spangled with shimmering beads. Portraits of every eta, 
in frames more or less tarnished, grinned through their > el- 
low varnish. The striped breastplate of a suit of Milanese armor, 
heavily damascened, made one corner luminous. Loves and 
Nymphs of porcelain, Chinese grotesques, sea-green vases, gob¬ 
lets of crackle-ware, Saxon and delicate old Sevres cups encum¬ 
bered the shelves and nooks of the room. 

The dealer pressed close behind me as 1 contrived a twisting 
path among the piles of furniture, warding off with his hand the 
perilous sweep of my coat-skirts, watching my elbows with the 
uneasy attention of an antiquarian and a usurer. 

It was a strange face, that of the merchant: a great skull, pob 
ished like a knee, and surrounded by a thin aureole of white 
hair, which contrasted strikingly with the clear salmon tint ot 
his complexion and gave him a misleading air of patriarchal 
joviality, counteracted, however, by the gleam of two little yel¬ 
low eyes that trembled in their orbits like two louis d’or upon 
quicksilver. His nose, aquiline in silhouette, suggested the oriental 
or Jewish type. His hands—thin, slender hands, full of nerves 
that protruded like the strings on the finger-board of a violin, 
and armed with talons like those that terminate the wings of the 
bat—shook with senile trembling. But those convulsively twitch ¬ 
ing hands became firmer than steel pincers or lobsters’ claw/; 
when they lifted any precious thing—a cup of onyx, a Venetian 
glass or a dish of Bohemian crystal. This singular old man had 
an appearance so thoroughly rabbinical and cabalistic that, three 
centuries ago, he w r ould have been burnt at the stake on the mere 
testimony of his face. 

“Will you not buy something from me today, sir?” he began* 
“Here is a Malay kreese with a blade undulating like a serpent; 
observe those grooves so cleverly fashioned for the blood to run 
along, those teeth set backwards so as to disembowel the victim 
when the weapon is withdrawn—it is a fine character of ferocious 
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arm, and will add to your collection. Or this two-handed sword— 
the work of Josepe de la Hera—how beautiful it is! And this 
dagger, with its reticulated guard—what a superb piece of handi¬ 
craft !” 

“No, I have quite enough weapons and instruments of carnage. 
1 am in need of a small figure, something to use as a paper¬ 
weight ; for I cannot endure those trashy bronzes which the 
stationers sell, and which are on everybody's desk/’ 

The old satyr rummaged among his ancient wares, and finally 
set up before me some antique bronzes—so-called, at least: bits 
of malachite, little Hindoo or Chinese gods—a kind of poussah 
* toys of jadestone representing Brahma or Vishnu in their vari¬ 
ous incarnations, and admirably suited to the very ungodlike office 
of keeping papers and letters in place. 

I was hesitating between a dragon of porcelain—all constellated 
with warts, its yawning mouth displaying formidable tusks and 
bristling ranges of teeth—and a hideous little Mexican idol—a 
figure of the god Zitziliputzili au naturel —when my eye lit upon 
a lovely foot which 1 at once took for a fragment of some antique 
Venus. 

It had those beautiful ruddy and tawny colorings that give to 
Florentine bronzes that warm living look, so much to be desired 
above the grey-green tint of ordinary bronzes, which might 
readily be mistaken for statues in a putrified state; gleams as of 
satin came and went on its rounded surface, polished doubtless 
by the amorous kisses of twenty centuries: for it seemed a Cor¬ 
inthian bronze of the best era of art—the work perhaps of Lysip¬ 
pus himself. 

“That foot will be my choice," I said to the dealer, who looked 
qt me with a gravely ironical air and held out the object so that 
I might better examine it. 

Its lightness astonished me. It was a foot not of metal, but in 
very truth of flesh—an embalmed foot— a mummy's foot. On 
inspecting it more closely I could trace the grain of the skin and 
the almost imperceptible lines impressed upon it by the texture 
of the bandages in which it had been swathed. The toes were 
slender and delicate and terminated by exquisite nails, pure and 
translucent as agates. The great toe, somewhat apart from the 
rest, contrasted happily, in the antique fashion, with the position 
of the other toes, and gave the foot an ethereal lightness—the 
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grace of a bird's foot. The sole, faintly streaked by a few barely 
perceptible cross lines, afforded proof that it had never come 
into contact with the bare ground, and had touched only the 
finest matting of Nile rushes and the softest rugs of panther 
skin. 

“Ha, ha! You want the foot of the Princess Hermonthis,” ex¬ 
claimed the merchant, wheezing strangely, as he fixed his saturn¬ 
ine eyes on me—“ha, ha, ha! for a paperweight, indeed! a 
quaint idea—a most artistic idea! Old Pharaoh would certainly 
have been astonished had he been told that the foot of his 
adored daughter would be used as a paperweight, in spite of the 
mountain of granite he had had hollowed out as a hiding place 
for her triple coffin, painted with gold and colors, ornamented 
with hieroglyphics and beautiful pictures of the Judgment of 
Souls—” the queer little dealer went on in a half voice, as though 
talking to himself. 

“How much do vou want for this bit of a mummy ?” 

“Ah, the highest price I can get! It is a superb piece; if 1 
had its mate you could not have it for less than five hundred 
francs. The daughter of a Pharaoh! Nothing is rarer.” 

“Certainly it is not an ordinary thing. But still, how much 
will you charge me? Let me warn you at once that all my wealth 
is just five louis: I can buy anything that costs five louis, but 
nothing dearer. You wouldn't find even one poor five-franc 
piece more though you searched my vest pockets and mv most 
secret drawers.” 

“Five louis for the foot of the Princess Hermonthis! That is 
very little, very little indeed. It is an authentic foot,” murmured 
the merchant, shaking his head and rotating his eyes in a peculiar 
fashion. “Well, take it, and I will give you the bandages into the* 
bargain,” he continued as he began to wrap the foot in a frayed 
damask rag. “Very fine, real damask—Indian damask which 
has never been re-dyed. It is soft, and yet it is strong,” he mum¬ 
bled, caressing the ancient tissue with his fingers through the 
habit of his trade which moved him to praise an object even of 
so little value that he himself deemed it worth only giving a wav. 

He let the gold louis glide through his fingers into a sort of 
mediaeval alms-purse that hung at his belt, repeating: 

“The foot of the Princess Hermonthis, to be used as a paper¬ 
weight !” 
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Then, turning his gleaming eyes full upon me, he exclaimed 
in a voice strident as that of a cat which has just swallowed a 
fish-bone: 

“Old Pharaoh will not be pleased. He loved his daughter, the 
good man!” 

“To hear you speak one would think you were a contemporary 
of his—you're old enough, goodness knows! But you hardly date 
back to the pyramids of Egypt,” I replied, laughing, from the 
doorway. 

1 went home, pleased beyond measure with my acquisition. 

With the idea of putting it to use immediately I set the foot 
of the Princess Hermonthl? upon a pile of papers scrawled over 
with* verses, in themselves an undecipherable mosaic of erasures: 
articles newly begun, letters forgotten and posted in the desk 
drawer instead of the letter box—an error which absent-minded 
people are peculiar!} liable to. The effect was charmingly in¬ 
congruous and romantic. 

Well content with this decoration I went out, with the gravity 
and pride becoming to one who is conscious of his infinite superi¬ 
ority to the passers-by whom he elbows in possessing a part of 
the Princess 1 lermonthis, daughter of Pharaoh. I looked down 
u]xm all who did not, like myself, own a paperweight so authen¬ 
tically Egyptian as very ridiculous people. And the proper occu¬ 
pation of every man, it appeared to me, consisted in the mere 
fact of having a mummy's foot upon his writing table. 

The presence of some friends whom I encountered by chance 
disturbed me in my considerations of this new acquisition. I 
had dinner with them—for I could not very well have dined with 
myself. 

A few glasses of wine slightly confused by brain, and when I 
returned home that evening I was startled to perceive a vague 
and delicate whiff of oriental perfume. The heat of the room 
had warned the natron, bitumen and myrrh wherein the para - 
schistcs —those who cut open the bodies of the dead—had bathed 
the corpse of the Princess Herinonthis. It was a perfume at 
*)nce subtly sweet and penetrating; a perfume that four thou¬ 
sand years had not been able to dissipate. 

Egypt’s dream was Eternity: her perfumes possess the so¬ 
lidity of granite, and endure as long. 

I soon drank a deep draught of sleep’s black cup. For a few 
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hours all became opaque to me; Oblivion and Nothingness over¬ 
whelmed me with their dark waves. 

But gradually light dawned upon my somber mind, and 
dreams commenced to touch me softly in their still flight. 

The inner eyes of my soul opened, and I saw my chamber as 
it actually was. Almost I believed myself awake, but a vague 
consciousness assured me that I still slept, and that something 
strange was about to occur. 

The odor of myrrh had become more intense. And I felt 
a slight headache, which I quite naturally thought due to the 
wine I had drunk with my friends to the unknown gods and to 
our future fortune. ** 

I peered about my room expectantly. But there was nothing 
to arouse me. Every piece of furniture was in its proper place: 
the lamp burned upon its bracket, glowing softly through its 
shade of ground crystal; the pastel sketches shone under their 
Bohemian glass; the draperies hung down languidly; everything 
had an air of slumbrous tranquillity. 

In a moment, however, all this calmness seemed to become 
disturbed. The woodwork creaked stealthily, the ash-covered log 
emitted a sudden jet of bluish flame, the discs of the paleras 
seemed like great metallic eyes, watching, like myself, for what 
was about to take place. 

My eyes strayed toward the desk whereon 1 had set the foot 
of the Princess Hermonthis. 

Instead of standing still—as was proper for a foot that had 
been embalmed for four thousand years—it began to act in a 
nervous manner; contracted itself, and sped over the papers 
like a startled toad. One would have believed that it had been 
brought into sudden contact with a galvanic battery. I coulcl 
hear distinctly the dry little sound made by its heel, hard as the 
hoof of a fawn. 

My acquisition began to discontent me, inasmuch as I desired 
my paperweights to be of a sedentary disposition, and thought it 
most absurd that feet should walk about without legs. A feeling 
closely akin to fear began to creep upon me. 

Suddenly I saw the folds of my bed-curtains move; and I 
heard a bumping noise, such as is caused by someone hopping 
on one foot across the floor. I must admit that I became hot 
and cold by turns.* I felt a chill wind on my back; and my hair, 
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rising suddenly, caused my nightcap to perform a leap of sev¬ 
eral yards. 

The bed-curtains opened, and I beheld the most fantastic figure 
imaginable before me. It was a young girl of deep coffee-brown 
complexion, like the bayadere Amani, and of the purest Egyp¬ 
tian type of perfect beauty. Her eyes, almond-shaped and slant¬ 
ing, shone under eyebrows so black that they seemed blue; her 
nose was exquisitely chiseled, almost Hellenic in its delicacy of 
outline. She might indeed have been taken for a Corinthian statue 
of bronze, but for her prominent cheek-bones and the slight Afri¬ 
can fulness of her lips, which compelled one beyond all doubt to 
recognize her as a scion 1)f that hieroglyphic race which dwelt 
upon the banks of the Nile. 

Her arms, slender like those of very young girls, were orna¬ 
mented by peculiar metal bands and bracelets of glass beads; her 
hair was twisted into little braids; and she wore upon her bosom 
a little idol of green paste, a figure of Isis, as was proved by 
the seven-lashed whip it bore. Her brow was encircled with a 
shining disc of gold. A few traces of paint contrasted with the 
coppery tint of her cheeks. 

As for her costume, it was very strange indeed. Imagine a 
skirt made of strip upon strip of material decorated with hiero¬ 
glyphics in red and black, stiffened with bitumen, and belonging 
to all appearances to a freshly unbandaged mummy. 

Suddenly, in the flight of my dream, 1 heard the raucous voice 
of the bric-a-brac dealer, repeating like a monotonous refrain the 
strange words he had spoken in his shop: 

“Old Pharaoh will not be pleased. He loved bis daughter, the 
good man!” 

, There was one circumstance which was not at all calculated to 
restore my tranquillity: the apparition had hut one foot; the 
other was broken off at the ankle. 

She approached the desk where the foot was fidgeting about 
more than ever, and leaned against the edge. Her eyes filled with 
tears that gleamed like pearls. 

• She had not yet spoken, but I fully comprehended the thoughts 
which agitated her* She looked at her foot—for it was indeed 
hers—with a graceful expression of coquettish sadness; but the 
foot leaped to and fro, as though impelled on springs of steel. 
Twice or thrice she put out her hand to grasp it, but could not 
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succeed. 

Then began between the Princess Hermonthis and her foot— 
which seemed to possess a special life of its own—a fantastic 
dialogue in the most ancient Coptic tongue, such as might have 
been spoken in the syrinxes of the land of Ser thirty centuries 
ago. Fortunately, I was perfectly acquainted with Coptic that 
night. 

In a voice sweet and vibrant as the sound of a crystal bell the 
Princess Hermonthis began: 

“Well, my sweet little foot, why do you always fly from 
me? You know what good care I always took of you. I bathed 
you in a bowl of alabaster filled with perfumed water; 1 
smoothed your heel with pumice stone mixed with palm-oil; I 
cut your nails with golden scissors and polished them with a hip¬ 
popotamus tooth; i choose lovely tatbebs for you, all painted and 
embroidered and turned up at the toes, which made jealous all 
the maidens in Egypt; you wore on your great toe rings bear¬ 
ing the sacred device of the Scarabaeus; and you sustained one 
of the lightest bodies that any lazy foot could sustain.” 

The foot answered in a pouting and grief-stricken tone : 

“You know very well that I do not belong to myself any 
longer—I have been bought and paid for. The old merchant 
knew what he was about; he bore you a grudge for having re 
fused to wed him. It’s an ill turn he has done you this time. The 
Arab who violated \ our royal coffin in the subterranean cham¬ 
bers of the Theban necropolis was sent thither by him: he wishes 
to prevent your presence at the reunion of the shadowy peoples 
in the realms below. Have you five pieces of gold for my ran¬ 
som ?” 

“Alas, no! My rings, my jewels, my gold and silver purses—> 
they were all stolen from me,” answered the Princess Hermon¬ 
this with a sob. 

“Princess,” I interrupted, “I never retained anyone’s foot un¬ 
justly. Even though you do not possess the five louis which I 
paid for it, I gladly present it to you: I should be unutterably 
wretched to think that I were the cause of the lameness of so* 
amiable a person as the Princess Hermonthis.” 

I delivered these sentiments in a royally gallant tone, which 
must have astonished the lovely Egyptian damsel. 

She bent upon me a look of the deepest gratitude, and her 
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eyes shone with bluish gleams of light. She took her foot, which 
gave itself up willingly this time, like a woman about to don 
her little shoe, and skilfully adjusted it to her leg. Then she took 
a few steps about the room, as though to assure herself that she 
was really no longer lame. 

“Ah, how happy my father will be! He who was so incon¬ 
solable because of my mutilation, and who set a whole nation to 
work from the moment of my birth to hollow out a tomb for 
me, so deep that he might preserve me intact until the last da\, 
when all souls will be weighed in the balance of Amenthi. Come 
with me to my father; he will receive you kindly, since >ou 
• have given me back my foot.” 

The proposition seemed natural enough. I arrayed myself 
in a dressing-gown patterned with large flowers, which lent me, 

I fondly thought, a most Pharaonic air, and hurriedly thrust mv 
feet into a pair of Turkish slippers. Then 1 infonned the Prin¬ 
cess Hermonthis that 1 was ready to follow her. 

Before starting, the Princess took from her neck the little 
idol of green paste and laid it on the sheets of paper which were 
scattered over the desk. 

“It is hut fair,” she remarked smiling, “that I should replace 
>our paperweight.” 

She held out to me her hand, which was soft and cold to the 
touch, like the skin of a serpent, and we set out. 

We passed for some time with the swiftness of arrows athwart 
a bluish grey expanse, in which shadowy figures flitted swiftly 
by us, to tlv* right and to the left. 

Then for an instant we saw only sea and sky. 

A moment later, obelisks commenced to pierce through in the 
distance, and pylons appeared, and vast flights of steps guarded 
By sphinxes stood out clearly against the horizon. 

We'had reached our destination. 

The Princess Hermonthis led me to a mountain of rose col¬ 
ored granite, in the face of which I perceived an opening so 
narrow and low that it could scarcely have been distinguished 
from the fissures in the rock, had not its location been marked 
1))' two stelae wrought with sculptures. 

The Princess kindled a torch, and passed before me. 

We traversed long corridors hewn in the living rock, the walls 
of which, covered with hieroglyphics and allegorical paintings, 
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might well have occupied thousands of hands for thousands of 
years in their formation. These corridors, whose length seemed 
interminable, opened into square chambers, and in the midst 
of the chambers pits had been fashioned, through which wc 
descended by cramp-irons or spiral stairways. The pits again 
conducted us into other chambers, opening into other corridors, 
decorated in like manner with painted sparrow-hawks, coiled 
serpents, the symbols of the tau and pedum —prodigious works 
of art which no living eye can ever examine—endless legends in 
granite which only the dead have time to read through all 
eternity. 

At last we found ourselves in a hmll so vast, so enormous, so • 
immeasurable that the eye could not reach its limits. Rows of 
gigantic columns stretched far out of sight on every side, and be¬ 
tween them twinkled stars of livid yellowish flame—points of 
light which revealed deeper depths incalculable in the darkness 
beyond. 

The Princess Hermonthis still held my hand. She graciously 
saluted the mummies of her acquaintance as we passed. 

My eyes became accustomed to the dim twilight, and I began 
to distinguish objects. 1 beheld the kings of the subterranean 
races upon their thrones—majestic ancients, though dry and 
withered and wrinkled like parchment, and blackened with 
naphtha and bitumen—all wearing pshents of gold, and breast¬ 
plates and gorgets trembling with the glitter of precious stones. 
Their eyes were immovably fixed like sphinxes' eyes, and their 
long beards were hoarv with the centuries. Behind them stood 
their peoples, in the stiff and constrained posture prescribed by 
Egyptian art, all eternally in the attitude commanded by the 
hieratic code. Behind these peoples, the cats, ibises, and croco¬ 
diles contemporary with them—made monstrous of appearance 
by their bandages—mewed, flapped their wings, or opened their 
jaws in saurian laughter. 

All the Pharaohs were there—Cheops, Chephrenes, Psam- 
metichus, Sesostris, Amenotaph—all the dark kings of the pyra¬ 
mids and syrinxes. On thrones yet higher sat Chronos, an4 
Xixouthros who was contemporary with the deluge, and Tubal 
Cain, who ruled before it. The beard of King Xixouthros had 
grown seven times around the granite table on which he leaned, 
lost in dreams, buried in deep reveries, Further back, through a 
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cloud as of dust, I saw the seventy-two pre-Adamite kings, with 
their seventy-two peoples-—forever passed away. 

After permitting me to gaze upon this strange spectacle for a 
few moments, the Princess Hermonthis presented me to her 
father Pharaoh, who nodded most graciously to me. 

“1 have found my foot—I have found my foot!” exclaimed 
the Princess, clapping her little hands together with every sign 
of frantic joy. “It was this gentleman who restored it to me.” 

The nations of Kemi, and the nations of Nahasi—all the black 
and bronzed and copper-colored races repeated in chorus: 

“The Princess Hermonthis has found her foot again!” 

• Even Xixouthros himself was visibly affected. He lifted his 
heavy eyelids, stroked his beard with his fingers, and glanced 
upon me with a glance ponderous with centuries, 

“By Oms, the dog of Hell, and Tmei, daughter of the Sun and 
of Truth! this is a brave and worthy lad!” cried Pharaoh, bend¬ 
ing toward me his scepter which was terminated with a lotus 
flower. “What reward do you desire?” 

Filled with the daring of dreams in which nothing seems 
impossible, 1 asked for the hand of the Princess Hermonthis. 
The hand appeared to me a most proper antithetic recompense 
for the foot. 

Pharaoh opened wide his great glass eyes with amazement at 
my request. 

“From what country do you come? And how old are you?” 

“1 am a Frenchman, and my age is twent}-seven years, vener¬ 
able Pharaoh.” 

“Twenty-seven years old! And he desires to wed the Prin¬ 
cess Hermonthis, who is thirty centuries old!” exclaimed in one 
voice all the Thrones and all the Circles of Nations. 

Hermonthis alone did not seem to consider my request un¬ 
reasonable. • 

“If you were even only two thousand years old,” the venerable 
Pharaoh continued, “I would willingly bestow the Princess upon 
you. But the disproportion is too great. And besides, we must 
choose for our daughters husbands who will last well; you no 
longer know how to preserve yourselves; those even who died 
but fifteen centuries ago are already no more than a mere hand¬ 
ful of dust, while my flesh—behold, it is solid as basalt; my bones 
are bars of steel! 
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“I shall be present on the world's last day, with the same body 
and the same features that I wore while I lived. My daughter 
Hermonthis will endure longer that a statue of bronze. 

“Then the last particles of your dust will have been scattered 
by the winds; and even Isis herself, who succeeded in finding 
the atoms of Osiris, would hardly be able to recompose you. 

“See how strong I yet remain, and how vigorous is my grasp/* 
he added, grasping my hand in the English fashion with a 
strength that caused my rings to sink into the flesh of my fingers. 

He squeezed so hard that I awoke, to find my friend Alfred 
shaking me by the arm to rouse me. 

“Oh you eternal sleeper! Must I/arry you out into the street 
and explode fireworks in your ears? It is after noon. Don’t 
you remember that you promised to take me with you to see M. 
Aguado’s Spanish pictures?” 

“Good God! It escaped me entirely/’ I replied, as I began 
to dress hurriedly. “We will go at once; the permit is lying on 
my desk.” 

I started to look for it; but imagine my astonishment when 
I beheld, instead of the mummy’s foot I had bought the evening 
before, the little green paste idol left in its place by the Princess 
Hermonthis! 
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1799-1850 

One of the most famous of French novelists. Educated in his native 
Tours and in Paris. Worked as lawyer’s clerk in Paris, and wrote 
short stories which he published anonymously. An unsuccessful pub¬ 
lishing venture involved him in serious debts, and then he commenced 
writing in earnest in order to pay them “Les Dcrniers Chouans" estab¬ 
lished his reputation in 1829. He worked indefatigably, producing an 
immense number of novels and short stories, most notable of which are, 
“Eugdnie Grandet,” “La Cousine Bette,” and “Lc Pere Goriot.” Died in 
a fit of apoplexy in Paris. 

THE MYSTERIOUS MANSION 

A BOUT a hundred yards from the town of Vendome, on the 
. borders of the Loire, there is an old gray house, surmounted 
by very high gables, and so completely isolated that neither tan- 
yard nor shabby hostelry, such as you may find at the entrance 
to all small towns, exists in its immediate neighborhood. 

In front of this building overlooking the river, is a garden, 
where the once well-trimmed box borders that used to define the 
walks now grow wild as they list. Several willows that spring 
from the Loire have grown as rapidly as the hedge that enclose 
it, and half conceal the house. The rich vegetation of those weeds 
that we call foul adorns the sloping shore Fruit trees, neglected 
for the last ten years, no longer yield their harvest, and their 
shoots form coppices. The wall-fruit grows like hedges against 
the walls. Paths once graveled are overgrown with moss, but. 
to tell the truth, there is no trace of a path. From the height 
of the hill, to which cling the ruins of the old castle of the Dukes 
of Vendome, the only spot whence the eye can plunge into this 
enclosure, it strikes you that, at a time not easy to determine, this 
plot of land was the delight of a country gentleman, who culti¬ 
vated roses and tulips and horticulture in general, and who was 
besides a lover of fine fruit. An arbor is still visible, or rather 
the debris of an arbor, where there is a table that time has not 
quite destroyed. The aspect of this garden of bygone days sug¬ 
gests the negative joys of peaceful, provincial life, as one might 
reconstruct the life of a worthy tradesman by reading the epitaph 
on his tombstone. As if to complete the sweetness and sadness o! 
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the ideas that possess one’s soul, one of the walls displays a sun¬ 
dial decorated with the following commonplace Christian inscrip¬ 
tion: “Ultimam cogita!” The roof of this house is horribly 
dilapidated, the shutters are always closed, the balconies are 
covered with swallows’ nests, the doors are perpetually shut, 
weeds have drawn green lines in the cracks of the fights of steps, 
the locks and bolts are rusty. Sun, moon, winter, summer, and 
snow have worn the paneling, warped the boards, gnawed the 
paint. The lugubrious silence which reigns there is only broken 
by birds, cats, martins, rats and mice, free to course to and fro, 
to fight and to eat each other. Everywhere an invisible hand has 
graven the word mystery . ^ 

Should your curiosity lead you to glance at this house from the 
side that points to the road, you would perceive a great door 
which the children of the place have riddled with holes. I after¬ 
ward heard that this door had been closed for the last ten years. 
Through the holes broken by the boys you would have observed 
the perfect harmony that existed between the facades of both 
garden and courtyard. In both the same disorder prevails. Tufts 
of weed encircle the paving-stones. Enormous cracks furrow the 
walls, round whose blackened crests twine the thousand garlands 
of the pellitory. The steps are out of joint, the wire of the hell 
is rusted, the spouts are cracked. What fire from heaven has 
fallen here? What tribunal has decreed that salt should be¬ 
strewn on this dwelling? Has God been blasphemed, has France 
been here betrayed? These are the questions we ask ourselves, 
but get no answer from the crawling things that haunt the place. 
The empty and deserted house is a gigantic enigma, of which 
the key is lost. In bygone times it was a small fief, and bears 
the name of the Grande Bretecht. 

I inferred that I was not the only person to whom my goodly 
landlady had communicated the secret of which I was to be the 
sole recipient, and I prepared to listen. 

“Sir,” she said, “when the Emperor sent the Spanish prisoners 
of war and others here, the Government quartered on me a 
young Spaniard who had been sent to Vendome on parole. Parole 
notwithstanding he went out every day to show himself to thfi 
sous-prefect. He was a Spanish grandee! Nothing less! His 
name ended in os and dia, something like Burgos de Feredia. I 
have his name on my books; you can read it if you like. Oh ! but 
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he was a handsome young man for a Spaniard; they are all said 
to be ugly. He was only five feet and a few inches high, but he 
was well-grown; he had small hands that he took such care of; 
ah! you should have seen! He had as many brushes for his 
hands as a woman for her whole dressing apparatus! He had 
thick black hair, a fiery eye, his skin was rather bronzed, but I 
liked the look of it. He wore the finest linen I have ever seen on 
any one, although I have had princesses staying here, and, among 
others, General Bertrand, the Duke and Duchess d’Abrantes, 
Monsieur Decazes, and the King of Spain. He didn’t eat much; 
but his manners were so polite, so amiable, that one could not 
owe him a grudge. Oh! I*was very fond of him, although he 
didn’t open his lips four : mes in the day, and it was impossible 
to keep up a conversation with him. For if you spoke to him, 
he did not answer. It was a fad, a mania with them all, I heard 
say. He read his breviary like a priest, he went to Mass and to 
all the services regularly. Where did he sit? Two steps from 
the chapel of Madame de Merret. As he took his place there the 
first time he went to church, nobody suspected him of any inten¬ 
tion in so doing. Besides, he never raised his eyes from his 
prayer book, poor young man! After that, sir, in the evening he 
would walk on the mountains, among the castle ruins. It was the 
poor man’s only amusement, it reminded him of his country. 
They say that Spain is all mountains! From the commencement 
of his imprisonment he stayed out late. I was anxious when I 
found that he did not come home before midnight; but we got 
accustomed to this fancy of his. He took the key of the door, and 
we left off sitting up for him. He lodged in a house of ours in 
the Rue des Casernes. After that, one of our stablemen told us 
that in the evening when he led the horses to the water, he 
thought he had seen the Spanish grandee swimming far down the 
river like a live fish. When he returned, I told him to take care of 
the rushes; he appeared vexed to have been seen in the water. At 
last, one day, or rather one morning, we did not find him in his 
room ; he had not returned. After searching everywhere, I found 
some writing in the drawer of a table, where there were fifty gold 
pieces of Spain that are called doubloons and were worth about 
five thousand francs; and ten thousand francs’ worth of dia¬ 
monds in a small sealed box. The writing said, that in case he 
did not return, he left us the money and the diamonds, on condi- 
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tion of paying for Masses to thank God for his escape, and for 
his salvation. In those days my husband had not been taken 
from me; he hastened to seek him everywhere. 

“And now for the strange part of the story. He brought home the 
Spaniard's clothes, that he had discovered under a big stone, in a 
sort of pilework by the river-side near the castle, nearly opposite 
to the Grand Breteche. My husband had gone there so early that 
no one had seen him. After rpading the letter, he burned the 
clothes, and according to Count Feredia's desire we declared that 
he had escaped. The sous-prefect sent all the gendarmerie in pur¬ 
suit of him; but brust! they never caught him. Lepas believed 
that the Spaniard had drowned himself. I, sir, don't think so; I, 
am more inclined to believe that he had something to do with the 
affair of Madame de Merret, seeing that Rosalie told me that the 
crucifix that her mistress thought so much of, that she had it 
buried with her, was of ebony and silver. Now in the beginning 
of his stay here, Monsieur de Fercdia had one in ebony and silver, 
that I never saw him with later. Now, sir, don’t you consider 
that I need have no scruples about the Spaniard's fifteen thou¬ 
sand francs, and that I have a right to them?" 

“Certainly; but you haven't tried to question Rosalie?" I said. 

“Oh, yes, indeed, sir; but to no purpose! the girl's like a wall. 
She knows something, but it is impossible to get her to talk." 

After exchanging a few more words with me, my landlady 
left me a prey to vague and gloomy thoughts, to a romantic 
curiosity, and a religious terror not unlike the profound impres¬ 
sion produced on us when by night, on entering a dark church, 
we perceive a faint light under high arches; a vague figure glides 
by—the rustle of a robe or cassock is heard, and we shudder. 

Suddenly the Grande Breteche and its tall weeds, its barred 
windows, its rusty ironwork, its closed doors, its deserted apart¬ 
ments, appeared like a fantastic apparition before me. I essayed 
to penetrate the mysterious dwelling, and to find the knot of its 
dark story—the drama that had killed three persons. In my eyes 
Rosalie became the most interesting person in Vendome. As I 
studied her, I discovered the traces of secret care, despite the 
radiant health that shone in her plump countenance. There wa£ 
in her the germ of remorse or hope; her attitude revealed a 
secret, like the attitude of a bigot who prays to excess, or of the 
infanticide who ever hears the last cry of her child. Yet her 
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manners were rough and ingenuous—her silly smile was not that 
of a criminal, and could you but have seen the great kerchief 
that encompassed her portly bust, framed and laced in by a lilac 
and blue cotton gown, you would have dubbed her innocent. No, 

I thought, I will not leave Vendome without learning the history 
of the Grande Breteche. To gain my ends I will strike up a 
friendship with Rosalie, if needs be. * 

“Rosalie,” said I, one evening. 

“Sir?” 

“You are not married?” 

She started slightly. 

“Oh, I can find plenty of # men, when the fancy takes me to be 
made miserable,” she said, laughingly. 

She soon recovered from the effects of her emotion, for all 
women, from the great lady to the maid of the inn, possess a 
composure that is peculiar to them. 

“You are too good-looking and well favored to be short of 
lovers. But tell me, Rosalie, why did you take service in an inn 
after leaving Madame de Merret? Did she leave you nothing 
to live on?” 

“Oh, yes! But, sir, my place is the best in all Vendome.” 

The reply was one of those that judges and lawyers would 
call evasive. Rosalie appeared to me to be situated in this 
romantic history like the square in the midst of a chessboard. 
She was at the heart of the truth and chief interest; she seemed 
to me to be bound in the very knot of it. The conquest of Rosalie 
was no longer to be an ordinary siege—in this girl was centered 
the last chapter of a novel, therefore from this moment Rosalie 
became the object of my preference. 

One morning I said to Rosalie: “Tell me all you know about 
Madame de Merret.” 

“Oh!” she replied in terror, “do not ask that of me, Monsieur 
Horace.” 

Her pretty face fell—her clear, bright color faded—and her 
eyes lost their innocent brightness. 

“Well, then,” she said, at last, “if you must have it so, I will 
tell you about it; but promise to keep my secret!” 

“Done! my dear girl, I must keep your secret with the honor 
of a thief, which is the most loyal in the world.” 

Were I to transcribe Rosalie's diffuse eloquence faithfully, an 
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entire volume would scarcely contain it; so I shall abridge. 

The room occupied by Madame de Merret at the Breteche was 
on the ground floor. A little closet about four feet deep, built in 
the thickness of the wall, served as her wardrobe. Three months 
before the eventful evening of which I am about to speak, 
Madame de Merret had been so seriously indisposed that her 
husband had left her to herself in her own apartment, while he 
occupied another on the first floor. By one of those chances that 
it is impossible to foresee, he returned home from the club 
(where he was accustomed to read the papers and discuss politics 
with the inhabitants cf the place) two hours later than usual. 
His wife supposed him to be at home, in bed and asleep. But 
the invasion of France had been the subject of a most animated' 
discussion; the billiard-match had been exciting, he had lost forty 
francs, an enormous sum for Vendome, where every one hoards, 
and where manners are restricted within the limits of praise¬ 
worthy modesty, which perhaps is the source of the true happi¬ 
ness that no Parisian covets. For some time past Monsieur de 
Merret had been satisfied to ask Rosalie if his wife had gone to 
bed; and on her reply, which was always in the affirmative, had 
immediately gained his own room with the good temper engen¬ 
dered by habit and confidence. On entering his house, he took 
it into his head to go and tell his wife of his misadventure, 
perhaps by way of consolation. At dinner he found Madame de 
Merret most coquettishly attired. On his way to the club it bad 
occurred to him that his wife was restored to health, and that 
her convalescence had added to her beauty, lie was, as husbands 
are wont to be, somewhat slow in making this discovery. Instead 
of calling Rosalie, who was occupied just then in watching the 
cook and coachman play a difficult hand at brisque, Monsieur 
de Merret went to his wife’s room by the light of a lantern thpt 
he had deposited on the first step of the staircase. His unmistak¬ 
able step resounded under the vaulted corridor. At the moment 
that the Count turned the handle of his wife’s door, he fancied 
he could hear the door of the closet I spoke of close; but when 
he entered Madame de Merret was alone before the fireplace. 
The husband thought ingenuously that Rosalie was in the close*, 
yet a suspicion that jangled in his ear put him on his guard. He 
looked at his wife and saw in her eyes I know not what wild 
and hunted expression. 
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“You are very late,” she said. Her habitually pure, sweet voice 
seemed changed to him. 

Monsieur de Merret did not reply, for at that moment Rosalie 
entered. It was a thunderbolt for him. He strode about the 
room, passing from one window to the other with mechanical 
motion and folded arms. . . 

“Have you heard bad news, or are you unwell?” inquired his 
wife timidly, while Rosalie undressed her. 

He kept silent. 

“You can leave me,” said Madame de Merret to her maid; 
“I will put my hair in curl papers myself.” 

From the expression of her husband’s face she foresaw trouble, 

' and wished to be alone with # him. When Rosalie had gone, or was 
supposed to have gone (for she stayed in the corridor for a few 
minutes), Monsieur de Merret came and stood in front of his 
wife, and said coldly to her: 

“Madame, there is someone in your closet!” She looked calmly 
at her husband and replied simply: 

“No, sir.” 

This answer was heartrending to Monsieur de Merret; he did 
not believe in it. Yet his wife had never appeared to him purer 
or more saintly than at that moment. He rose to open the closet 
door; Madame do Merret took his hand, looked at him with an 
expression of melancholy, and said in a voice that betrayed 
singular emotion: 

“If you find no one there, remember this, all will be over 
between us!” The extraordinary dignity of his wife’s manner 
restored the Count’s profound esteem for her, and inspired him 
with one of those resolutions that only lack a vaster stage to 
become immortal. 

# “No,” said he, “Josephine, I will not go there. In either case 
it would separate us forever. Hear me, I know how pure you are 
at heart, and that your life is a holy one. You would not commit 
a mortal sin to save your life.” 

At these words Madame de Merret turned a haggard gaze 
upon her husband. 

# “Here, take your crucifix,” he added. “Swear to me before 
God that there is no one in there; I will believe you, I will never 
open that door.” 

“I swear.” 
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“Louder,” said the husband, “and repeat T swear before God 
that there is no one in that closet/ ” 

She repeated the sentence calmly. 

“That will do,” said Monsieur de Merret, coldly. 

After a moment of silence: 

“I never saw this pretty toy before,” he said, examining the 
ebony crucifix inlaid with silver, and most artistically chiseled. 

“I found it at Duvivier's, who bought it of a Spanish monk 
when the prisoners passed through Vendome last year.” 

“.Ah!” said Monsieur de Merret, as he replaced the crucifix 
on the nail, and he rang. Rosalie did not keep him waiting. 
Monsieur de Merret went quickly tg» meet her, held her to the t 
bay window that opened on to the garden and whispered to her: 

“Listen! I know that Gorenflot wishes to marry you, poverty 
is the only drawback, and you told him that you would be his 
wife if he found means to establish himself as a master mason. 
Well! go and fetch him, tell him to come here with his trowel 
and tools. Manage not to awaken any one in his house but 
himself; his fortune will be more than \our desires. Above all, 
leave this room without babbling, otherwise—” He frowned. 
Rosalie went away, he recalled her. 

“Here, take my latchkey,” he said. “Jean!” then cried Mon¬ 
sieur de Merret, in tones of thunder in the corridor. Jean, who 
was at the same time his coachman and his confidential servant, 
left his game of cards and came. 

“Go to bed, all of you,” said his master, signing to him to ap¬ 
proach; and the Count added, under his breath: “When they 
are all asleep— asleep , d'ye hear?—you will come down and tell 
me.” Monsieur de Merret, who had not lost sight of his wife 
all the time he was giving his orders, returned quietly to her at 
the fireside and began to tell her of the game of billiards and 
the talk of the club. When Rosalie returned she found Monsieur 
and Madame de Merret conversing very amicably. 

The Count had lately had all the ceilings of his reception rooms 
on the ground floor repaired. Plaster of Paris is difficult to 
obtain in Vendome; the carriage raises its price. The Count had 
therefore bought a good deal, being well aware that he could 
find plenty of purchasers for whatever might remain over. This 
circumstance inspired him with the design he was about to 
execute. 
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"Sir, Gorenflot has arrived/’ said Rosalie in low tones. 

"Show him in,” replied the Count in loud tones. 

Madame de Merret turned rather pale when she saw the mason. 

"Gorenflot/’ said her husband, "go and fetch bricks from the 
coach-house, and bring sufficient to wall up the door of this 
closet; you will use the plaster I have over to coat the wall with.” 
Then calling Rosalie and the workman aside: 

"Listen, Gorenflot,” he said in an undertone, "you will sleep 
here to-night. But to-morrow you will have a passport to a 
foreign country, to a town to which I will direct you. I shall 
give you six thousand francs for your journey. You will stay 
ten years in that town; if you do not like it, you may establish 
yourself in another, provided it be in the same country. You 
will pass through Paris, where you will await me. There I will 
insure you an additional six thousand francs by contract, which 
will be paid to you on your return, provided you have fulfilled 
the conditions of our bargain. This is the price for your absolute 
silence as to what you are about to do to-night. As to you, 
Rosalie, I will give you ten thousand francs on the day of your 
wedding, on condition of your marrying Gorenflot; but if you 
wish to marry, you must hold your tongues; or—no dowry.” 

"Rosalie,” said Madame de Merret, "do my hair.” 

The husband walked calmly up and down, watching the door, 
the mason, and his wife, but without betraying any insulting 
doubts. Madame de Merret chose a moment when the workman 
was unloading bricks and her husband was at the other end of 
the room to say to Rosalie: "A thousand francs a year for you, 
my child, if you can tell Gorenflot to leave a chink at the bot¬ 
tom.” Then out loud, she added coolly: 

"Go and help him!” 

* Monsieur and Madame de Merret were silent all the time that 
Gorenflot took to brick up the door. This silence, on the part of 
the husband, who did not choose to furnish his wife with a pre¬ 
text for saying things of a double meaning, had its purpose; on 
the part of Madame de Merret it was either pride or prudence. 
When the wall was about half-way up, the sly workman took 
advantage of a moment when the Count’s back was turned, to 
strike a blow with his trowel in one of the glass panes of the 
closet-door. This act informed Madame de Merret that Rosalie 
had spoken to Gorenflot. 
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All three then saw the man's face; it was dark and gloomy 
with black hair and eyes of flame. Before her husband turned, 
the poor woman had time to make a sign to the stranger that 
signified: Hope! 

At four o'clock, toward dawn, for it was the month of Sep¬ 
tember, the construction was finished. The mason was handed 
over to the care of Jean, an^ Monsieur de Merret went to bed 
in his wife's room. 

On rising the following morning, he said carelessly: 

“The deuce! 1 must go to the Maine for the passport." He put 
his hat on his head, advanced three steps toward the door, 
altered his mind and took the crucifix. 

His wife trembled for joy. “He is going to Duvivier," she 
thought. As soon as the Count had left, Madame de Merret 
rang for Rosalie; then in a terrible voice: 

“The trowel, the trowel!" she cried, “and quick to work! I 
saw how Gorenflot did it; we shall have time to make a hole 
and to mend it again." 

In the twinkling of an eye, Rosal* • brought a sort of mattock 
to her mistress, who with unparalleled ardor set about demolish¬ 
ing the wall. She had already knocked out several bricks and 
was preparing to strike a more decisive blow when she perceived 
Monsieur de Merret behind her. She fainted. 

“Lay Madame on her bed," said the Count coldly. He had 
foreseen what would happen in his absence and had set a trap 
for his wife; he had simply written to the mayor, and had sent 
for Duvivier. The jeweler arrived just as the room had been 
put in order. 

“Duvivier," inquired the Count, “did you buy crucifixes of the 
Spaniards who passed through here?" 

“No, sir.” 

“That will do, thank you," he said, looking at his wife like a 
tiger. “Jean," he added, “you will see that my meals are served 
in the Countess's room; she is ill, and I shall not leave her until 
she has recovered." 

The cruel gentleman stayed with his wife for twenty days. In 
the beginning, when there were sounds in the walled closet, and 
Josephine attempted to implore his pity for the dying stranger, 
he replied, without permitting her to say a word: 

“You have sworn on the cross that there is no one there." 



GEORGES CLfiMENCEAU 

Born 1841. The famous French statesman, known as "The Tiger." He 
withdrew from public life some time ago, and is now living in retirement 
near Paris, devoting his time to .literature and similar pursuits. 

THE TALISMAN OF MOUKOUBAMBA 

I T may be that you knew Moukoubamba, who was famous in all 
Passy as a mender of cane-bottomed chairs, a weaver of 
baskets, and a teller of tales to entertain those who chanced to 
pass by or who frequented the dismal haunts where the off-scour- 
ings of Paris absorb their meat and drink. He was an aged negro 
who had come from Guiana; his skin was black as night, his 
kinky hair snow-white, his eyes were soft as velvet, and his croc¬ 
odile jaws were always gay with child -like laughter. He honored 
me with his vists now and then, when he discovered that some 
object in his possession was unsalable. Then, with wide gestures 
and copiousness of words, he would make clear to me my sur¬ 
passing good fortune in needing an object that happened to be in 
his custody. And, since he was quick to perceive that his by-play 
diverted me, he would let himself go, and burst forth with an 
eloquertce that was inevitably more or less remunerative. 

Now that our most recent “reformers” have made it possible 
for everyone to get drunk, Moukoubamba died on the fourteenth 
of last July, after he had abundantly celebrated the fall of the 
Bastille. No more will Passy look on Moukoubamba, him of the 
white Arab cape, the scarlet Zouave cap, the green boots and the 
drum-major’s bdton. Which is a loss for Passy. And for me, 
too. a loss; for how could I let this comrade, who had seen so 
piany lands, known so many sages and learned so many things, 
depart without sorrow? 

“Moukoubamba knows all the world,” he would say, and add, 
“Moukoubamba knows everything that a man can know.” 

And so great was the generosity of this primitive heart that, 
instead of keeping his wisdom jealously, he freely gave of it to 
one and all. With equal pride he foretold tomorrow’s weather 
and recalled yesterday’s. The future he predicted by means of 
cabalistic hieroglyphs on a grease-stained parchment—a shining 
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future that never held anything but good fortune. To the poor he 
promised the inheritance of vast estates; to the rich the increase 
of their wealth; to the young, love; to the old, an indefinite pro¬ 
longation of life. Moukoubamba sold fragments of paradise. 

I once reproached him with this, explaining that life occasion¬ 
ally inflicts misfortunes, if only to acerbate the taste of the pleas¬ 
ures to come, and that sometimes there must be a discrepancy 
between the flood of joys he foretold and the rare good fortune 
that actually came to pass. 

“Life,” replied Moukoubamba, “is a procession of delights. 
When one has passed another begins its journey. It may be long 
before this delight reaches vou, hut vou should await it confi- 
dently. Often it is this awaiting wl ; ch is its happiest part.” 

These words seemed very wise coming from the mouth of a 
mender of chairs. 

“Who taught \ou that?” I asked him. 

“A holy man of Benares, who knew all the world’s secrets.” 

“Then you have been in India?” 

“I have been everywhere.” 

“Moukoubamba, my friend, you must have lived a strange 
life. Won’t you tell me about it? The past interests me much 
more than the future.” 

“If you will have them bring me coffee and cigarettes, and if 
\qu will let me smoke and drink as much as I talk, I shall tell 
you my whole story.” 

I assented, and Moukoubamba installed himself on my veranda, 
squatting down on one of his straw mats, inhaling the perfume 
of Araby and exhaling clouds of blue smoke, apparently lost in a 
search for a proper beginning to his story. 

“What was your first trade?” 1 asked to help him along. 

“The easiest of all,” he answered, rather shame- facedly. “I 
began by being a minister of state.” 

“Minister of state!” I was astonished. “Where, and for 
whom ?” 

“For the great king, Matori. Far, far away, farther even than 
the Niger.” 

“Indeed? I congratulate his Majesty. And you think-this was* 
an easy profession? Your colleagues here in France appear to 
have a different notion concerning the simplicity of their position.” 

“I tell you what I saw. In our country the masters are always 
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right. Do you know any corner of the earth where it is other¬ 
wise ? When I was minister I knew how to do nothing. I should 
have been unable to weave the mat I am sitting on. Yet every 
word I spoke was admired, every command I gave considered the 
best in the world. I was a fetich, for my mother gave birth to me 
on the first day when it rained at the end of a long drought/’ 

“And what were your duties ?” 

“Oh, you know. I did the marketing for the king’s establish¬ 
ment, naturally retaining a just portion for myself. Matori was 
very fond of me. But nevertheless I had enemies, who made him 
believe that my Talisman was stronger than his own. So fearing 
my power he sold me to arf English trader who needed bearers for 
his ivory tusks. That was a long journey. If a bearer fell down 
because he could go no further, they killed him on the spot so as 
not to leave him to the mercy of the wild beasts, and his burden 
was divided among the rest of us. Without my Talisman I should 
have fallen, too. Of course, the floggings they gave us helped to 
keep ine going.'’ 

“And what is your Talisman 

“In those days I did not know'. But I sensed it without being 
able to name it. We reached England, and I was no longer a 
slave. No indeed, I was 'employed/ And to make sure that I 
would fulfill all the terms of my 'employment' they chained me to 
the wall of a courtyard with a might' iron chain. To be sure I 
wasn’t alone; all my companions were there, too/’ 

“Poor Moukoubamba!” 

‘T was not so very unhappy. You see, they fed us well, for 
they wanted to keep us in good condition so that it would be easy 
to sell us. That is where I learned how to weave rushes and 
rattan and to carve wood. The man next to me was a magician 
in his own country. He worked with bamboo, he knew how to 
cook and to melt iron, to sew leather, to dance and to invoke the 
spirits. They took very good care of him. Finally they got rid 
of him—-they did not sell him, since slavery does not exist, but 
they exchanged him for two dozen bottles of French brandy. That 
• was a fine price: Matori only got a gourd of rum for me.” 

“Poor Moukoubamba!” 

“I deserve your pity—that was far too low a price. It humili¬ 
ated me for a long time. But my new master told me that I must 
learn to ‘dominate the demon of pride/ ” 
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"Is that what he said?” 

"That is what he said. One day when I was working there at 
the end of my chain a man, dressed all in black with white around 
his neck, came up to me and said. ‘Brother, what have you done 
with your soul ?' I had learned a little English during the voyage, 
but nevertheless I had to ask him to repeat his question. He said 
it over and over again, and at last I understood that he was talk¬ 
ing about my Talisman and that he wanted to know what had 
become of it. I answered him that it was sacred, that I always 
had it with me, but that I would gladly use it in his service if 
he would buy me from my master. My reply seemed to please 
him, for that very evening I was taken to the vicarage of the 
worthy pastor, Ebenezer Jones. He taught me all about his Talis¬ 
man, and I perceived that it was not much different from 
Matori's. It's always about Something about which we know 
nothing and which treats us well or ill. W e pray to it for good 
and joy, but we don't always get what we beg for. But, as I said 
before, we must wait for the good to come, and waiting teaches 
us to be patient. 

"Ebenezer Jones told me some beautiful stories filled with 
strange and miraculous events. After he had finished he would 
always ask me'the same question: ‘Do you believe me?' Now, 
how could I not believe him? He was such a good man and he 
gave me soup with meat every single day, and he baptised me 
with a beautiful ceremony. He became so pleased with me that 
he made me sacristan, and everybody gave me presents. I liked 
that, for then I could go secretly and purchase very excellent rum. 

"Ebenezer Jones travelled all over the country telling people 
about his Talisman, and I went with him. I had all his speeches 
in my memory and often I recited parts of them after he had, 
finished. People appeared to understand me better than they did 
him, and I was not surprised at that. The greater part of his 
success my spiritual guide owed to me. That lasted for nearly 
ten years. 

"One day Ebenezer decided to take me to London. I went 
with joy, and indeed the six weeks I spent in that great city were 
wonderful. I was exhibited at the Society of Missions as a model 
convert. At the dessert of the feast I rose and told them how 
happy I was. That was both true and natural after so fine a ban¬ 
quet. The people around me wept with emotion, and I, too, wept. 
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The old ladies gave me presents constantly, mince pies and de¬ 
licious puddings. I never ate so much nor drank so well. 

‘‘It was with amazement that I learned that all the English - 
people do not agree concerning their Talismans. I should have 
expected that, but somehow I did not. 

“One afternoon in London, a great big Irish priest came to'see 
me. He had heard about my religious zeal, and the glory which 
the Mission Society gained through me angered him. He had 
determined to take me away from Ebenezer Jones. I went with 
him to his house and there I found a table overladen with food. 
There were pates, sweets and liqueurs—ah, such liqueurs ! All that 
affected me deeply, and I cpuld not conceal it from my new friend, 
Father Joseph O'Meara. He took great pains with me, and made 
clear to me that his Talisman was mightier than that of Ebenezer 
Jones. Finally 1 had to admit that he was right. As soon as I 
had said that, he baptized me and the following day we celebrated 
my reconversion, with a magnificent and elaborate rite. Joseph 
O'Meara wept with joy, and I wept also. That evening there was 
a grand feast, like the others. They had taught me a new speech, 
but they had given me so much to drink that I forgot and all I 
could say was, ‘Moukoubamba is happy, very happy.' And that 
was not a lie. 

“The only unfortunate thing was that Ebenezer Jones was 
ashamed that they had been able to take me away from him, and 
he wanted to get me back. But Joseph O'Meara was wary. He 
treated me like a prince, and did not let me out of his sight for 
two weeks. Then he told me that, in order to escape Ebenezer 
Jones, I must leave that country. 

"They sent me to a mission in Bombay, where religion was 
altogether different. There were monks there who did nothing 
but fast. All they gave me to eat was a little rice with plenty of 
dust and all the warm water I wanted to drink. I wandered 
through the streets searching for a Talisman that wanted me. 
There were people of all sorts in Bombay. I asked a Parsi—a 
worshipper of fire—about his Talisman. But although he could 
create fire at will, he had cooked nothing to eat in his kettle. I 
*asked a Chinaman, too. He watched me eat and told me that I 
would be reincarnated in the shape of a shark. None of them 
seemed eager to convert me. 

“I journeyed about weaving mats and baskets as I do now. I 
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fared very badly. Everybody in that land clings to his Talisman 
and is unwilling to change. Ebenezer Jones and Joseph O'Meara 
would find no field there. But in spite of their Talismans the 
people are very unhappy. They die by the hundreds of starva¬ 
tion. And yet they adhere to their own Talismans and refuse to 
change and adopt those under which other people live in plenty. 

“One day I encountered a fakir from Benares. I had been told 
that he possessed supreme wisdom; so I asked him about condi¬ 
tions in Bombay. His Talisman was a small bowl of wood be¬ 
hind which he squatted by the roadside. Just looking at it you 
wouldn't have thought much of it, but this bowl had the strange 
power of attracting money because the fakir had established the 
belief that to give brought luck for the givers. I have since 
learned that you have the same notion in this country. Only in 
your country the mendicant-fakirs are of two castes: the profes¬ 
sional beggar who gets nothing because he is not ‘respectable,' 
and the professional fakir who gets much because he makes for¬ 
tunes. 

“The man from Benares knew all that and numberless things 
besides. He became attached to me because of the simplicity of 
my questions. In the evening he gave me a gift of a bowl of rice. 
Often he permitted me to lie down in his hut. At night, under 
the stars, he taught me his mysteries and withheld nothing from 
me. He it was who caught me the real truth about the Talisman, 
and his teaching gave me the ability to live day by day without 
care for the morrow. 

“Later on, a Parsi, who was a rich merchant, carried me to 
your Algeria and after that took me to Paris, where I stayed. 
But all that I have seen in the world has only fostered my belief 
in the wisdom of the great man from Benares." 

“Is that so? And what did he tell you about the Talisman?” 

“I have no more coffee ..." 

“Well, well. How about a little glass of cordial ?" 

“With pleasure. What he taught me can be told in a few words. 
He said that the whole world is only a vast conglomeration of 
Talismans. He said that there are as many Talismans as there 
are human beings, that some of them are strong and some of 
them are weak. And that there is a battle waging between them 
constantly to see which one will win. He said that wicked people 
are those who do wrong in order to win power, and that good 
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people are those who attain the same results by means of kind¬ 
ness, artfulness, and gentle persuasion. He said that it is impera¬ 
tive to be on the side of the good people if you are not very 
strong.” 

“I see that. But I don’t understand whether it was of human 
beings or of Talismans that the fakir was speaking.” 

“Ah, you want to know everything! Another little glass of 
cordial and I shall give you the answer. I cannot deny it you. 
Well, this fakir declared that the Talisman and the human being 
are one and the same thing, for every man creates his own Talis¬ 
man according to his light and his power. And that is why I don’t 
lie when I pfedict a happy fortune to everyone. That belief makes 
stronger their Talismans, 2nd so their chances for happiness in¬ 
crease. Moreover, they have the pleasure of the anticipation.” 

“Then, Moukoubamba, in various forms and in shifting words 
you declare that the only Talisman to which you have been faith¬ 
ful and which has rewarded you by leading you across the 
earth’ ...” 

“Is Moukoubamba himself. That is the great secret. Think on 
it as did the fakir.” 

“I shall do so. to be sure. But do you think that this secret is 
known only in Benares ?” 

“I have often wondered. If one can judge by the actions of 
people, everybody must know it. But the man from Benares is 
the only one who dared to say it.” 

Thus spoke Moukoubamba, mender of chairs in Pass\, teller 

of tales and strange stories. 



ALPHONSE DAUDET 

1840-1897 

Educated at Lyons. Settled in Paris at an early age and began to write 
l>ocms and sketches for periodicals. Most of his tales have a Provencal 
background. He wrote countless stories, among them “Fromont Jcune et 
Risler Aine” “Jack,” “Numa Roumeston,” and the collection entitled 
"Letters from My Mill,” from which the following story is taken. 

THE POPE’S MULE 

O F all the quaint sayings, adages, preverbs, wherewith the peas¬ 
ants of our Provence bedeck their discourse, I know of none 
more charming or more strange than this:—for fifteen leagues 
around my mill, they say of a sneaking and maliciods man: “That 
fellow! Don’t trust him! He’s like the Pope’s mule that kept her 
kick for seven years,” 

For a long time I tried to discover the origin of that proverb, 
what that Pope’s mule was and why she kept her kick for seven 
years. But I found none who could explain the subject to me, 
not even Francet Mamai’, my ancient fife-player, though he has 
all the Provencal legends at the tip of his tongue. Francet 
thought, as I did, that there was some antique chronicle of Avig¬ 
non back of it, but he had never heard of it otherwise than as a 
proverb. 

“You won’t find it anywhere except in the Grasshoppers’ 
Library,” the old man told me with a chuckle. 

That struck me as a good idea; and since the Grasshoppers’ 
Library is close to my house, I shut myself up there for more than 
a week. It is a wonderful library, admirably stocked, open to 
poets day and night, and attended by little librarians who make a 
constant music for you with their cymbals. I spent some delight¬ 
ful days there, and after a week of researches (on my back) I 
finally discovered what I wanted, namely: the story of the mule 
and that famous kick that she kept for seven years. The story is 
pretty, though a bit naive, and I shall tell it to you just as I read 
it, the other day, in a manuscript tinted by the weather, smelling 
of sweet lavender and bound with the Virgin’s threads, as they 
call gossamer hereabouts. 

* * * * * 

SO 
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Whoever did not see Avignon in the days of the Popes has 
seen nothing. Never was there town like it for merriment, life, 
gayety. From morning till night there were pilgrimages, proces¬ 
sions, streets flower-strewn and hung w T ith tapestries, banners in 
the wind, galle\ s decked with flags, the papal guard chanting Latin 
on the squares, the tintinabulation of the mendicant-friars; and 
from the attic to the cellar of houses that clustered, humming, 
round the great p,3pal palace like bees around a hive, came the 
tick-tack of lace-looms, the clack of shuttles weaving the gold 
thread for chasubles, the lap-tap of the goldsmith’s tools making 
chased work on chalices, the tuning of choir-instruments at the 
lutemaker’s, the song of spinners at their task; and above all this 
rose the sound of bells, and always from away down yonder on 
the bridge of Avignon came the echo of tamtxuirines. For with 
us, when the people are happy, they must dance—the} must dance. 
And because in those days the streets were too narrow for the 
formulaic , files and tambourines betook themselves to the bridge 
of Avignon in the fresh breeze of the Rhone, and day and night 
the people danced, danced. Ah, the happy days, the happy town! 
Halberds that made no wounds, prisons where they laid the wine 
to cool, no hunger, no war. Thus it was that the Popes of the 
Omitat ruled their people; and that is why their people so deeply 
regretted them. 

★ * * * * 

There was one Pope in particular, a good old man named 
P>oniface. Ah, that one—many were the tears shed in Avignon 
when he died. He was so gentle, so amiable a prince! He laughed 
so gaily on the back of his mule. And when you passed him, 
whether you were only a poor little gatherer of madder-roots or 
the grand-marshall of the town, he bussed you so politely. A real 
Pope of Yvetot, but a Yvetot of Provence, with something delicate 
in his laugh and a sprig of sweet marjoram in his cardinal’s hat. 
and never a Jeanneton—the only Jeanneton he was ever known to 
have, this good father, was his vineyard, his own tiny vineyard 
which he tended himself, three leagues from Avignon, amid the 
myrtles of Chateau-Neuf . 

Every Sunday, after vespers, the good man courted his vine¬ 
yard. And when he was there, sitting in the blessed sunlight, his 
mule near him, his cardinals stretched out under the grapevines, 
he would call for a bottle of the wine of his own planting—that 
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beautiful, ruby-red wine which is now called the Chateau-Neuf 
des Papes —and he would sip it delicately, gazing tenderly at his 
vineyard the while. Then, when the bottle was empty, he would 
ride happily back to town in the fading of the day, his Chapter 
following. And when he crossed the bridge of Avignon, amid the 
tambourines and the farandolcs, his mule, made lively by the 
music, pranced along with a little skip, while he himself kept time 
with his cardinal's hat, to the great scandal of his cardinals 
but to the delight of the people, who would say: “Ah, the good 

prince! Ah, the kind Pope !” 

* * * * * 

What the Pope loved best in the nvorld, next to his vineyard, 
was his mule. The good man doted on that animal. He never 
went to bed of an evening before going himself to see that the 
stable was locked, that everything needful was in the manger; and 
he never rose from table without watching, with his own eyes, the 
preparation of a great bowl of wine with sugar and spice in the 
French manner, which he took to his mule himself, in spite of the 
comments of the cardinals. One must admit that the animal was 
worth it. She was a handsome black mule, with reddish points, 
broad and full of back, sure of foot, shiny of hide, carrying 
proudly her slender little head ornamented with pompons and 
ribbons and silver bells; gentle as an angel, innocent-eyed, and 
with two long ears which she agitated constantly and which gave 
her the appearance of a downright good fellow. All Avignon 
treated her with respect, and when she passed through the streets 
there was no civility that the people did not show her; for even- 
one knew that there was no surer way to favor at court, and that 
the Pope’s mule, for all her simple look, had led more than one 
man to fortune; witness Tistet Vedene and his amazing adventure. 

This Tistet Vedene was, as a matter of fact, an impudent young 

rascal, whom his father, the goldsmith, had been compelled to turn 

out of the house because he would not work and only debauched 

* 

the apprentices. For six months Tistet muddied his jacket in all 
the gutters of Avignon, but principally in those near the papal 
palace; for the rogue was turning in his head a notion concerning 
the Pope’s mule, and you shall see what mischief there was in it. 

One day when his Holiness was riding all alone beneath the 
ramparts, see our Tistet approaching him with hands clasped in. 
admiration and saying: 
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“Ah, man Dieu, Holy Father, what a splendid mule you are 
riding! Just let me have a good look at her. Ah, Pope, what a 
mule! The Emperor of Germany hasn't her equal!” 

And he caressed her and spoke to her softly as if to a pretty 
young lady: 

“Come here, my treasure, my jewel, my pearl—” 

And the worthy Pope, deeply touched, thought to himself: 

“What a fine young fellow; how nice he is to my mule!” 

And the next day, what do you suppose happened? Tistet 
Vedene changed his dirty yellow jacket for a costly lace alb, a 
hood of violet silk, shoes with buckles; and he entered the house¬ 
hold of the Pope, where no one had ever yet been admitted but 
sons of nobles and nephews of cardinals. That's what you call 
intrigueing! 

But Tistet was not content with that. Once in the Pope's 
service, the rogue continued to play his game successfully. To 
everyone he was insolent, save to the mule, on whom he showered 
attentions and kindnesses. He was always to be encountered in 
the courtyards of the palace with a handful of oats or a bunch of 
clover, shaking its pink blossoms at the window of His Holiness 
as though to say: “Well, who's that for, eh?” Again and again 
this happened, so that at last the good Pope, who felt himself 
growing old, relegated to Tistet the care of the stable and the 
carrying to the mule of her bowl of wine. And at that the 
cardinals did not laugh. 

Nor the mule either. For now, at the hour when she was ac¬ 
customed to get her wine, she beheld half a dozen of the little 
household pages slipping hastily into the hay with their hoods and 
laces; and then, soon after, rose a fragrance of caramel and 
spices, and Tistet Vedene appeared bearing carefully the bowl 
of hot wine. Then began the poor beast's martyrdom. 

That sweet-smelling wine she loved, which warmed her and 
gave her wings—they had the barbarity to bring it into her stall 
and let her fill her nostrils with its scent; and then, when she was 
quite intoxicated with the perfume, away, and the beautiful rosy 
liquor slid down the gullets of those young scamps. And not only 
did they steal her wine, those fellows, but they were like devils 
after they had drunk it. One pulled her ears, another her tail, 
Quiquet jumped on her back, Beluguet put his hat over her head; 
and not one of the rogues ever reflected that, with one good 
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kick of her hind legs, the noble animal could despatch them all to 
the polar star, or further if she chose. But no, it's not for nothing 
that you are the Pope’s mule, that mule of benedictions and 
plenary indulgences. The lads might do what they liked; she bore 
them no grudge ; it was only Tistet Vedene whom she hated. That 
one, indeed! When she felt him behind her, her hoofs itched. 
And with reason tuo. That scoundrel Tistet played her such 
villainous tricks. He had such cruel, ingenious notions after 
drinking. 

One day he took it into his head to make her go with him into 
the belfry, way up, high up to the pinnacle of the palace. What I 
say is no idle tale; two hundred thousand Provencal men and 
women witnessed it. Imagine the terror of that hapless beast when, 
after turning for an hour, blindly, around a corkscrew staircase, 
and climbing l don’t know hew many steps, she suddenly found 
hersell on a platform, blazing with light, and perceived, a thou¬ 
sand feet below, a diminutive Avignon, the booths in the market 
place no bigger than nuts, the Pope’s soldiers moving about in 
their barracks like little red ants, and down yonder, shining like a 
silver thread, a microscopic little bridge on which they were danc¬ 
ing, dancing. Ah, poor mule! What a terror! At the cry she 
gave, all the windows of the palace trembled. 

“What's the matter? What are they doing to my mule?" cried 
the good Pope, rushing out onto his balcony. 

Tistet Vedene was already in the courtyard below, pretending 
to weep and tear his hair. 

“Ah, great Holy Father, what's the matter indeed! Whatever 
will become of us? There's your mule gone up to the belfry." 

“All alone?" 

“Yes, all alone, great Holy Father. Look up there, way up. 
Can't you see her ears pointing out, like two swallows ?" 

“Mercy!" cried the poor Pope, lifting his eyes. “Why, she 
must have gone mad ! She'll kill herself! Come down, come down, 
you hapless creature." 

Alas, she wanted nothing so much as to come down; but how— 
which way? The stairs? Not to be thought of! They can be 
mounted, those things; but as for going down—why, they ar6 
enough to break one's legs a hundred times. The poor mule was 
in despair, and as she circled round the platform, her big eyes 
dizzy, she thought of Tistet Vedene. 
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“Ah, villain, if I only escape—what a kick tomorrow morning !" 

The thought of that kick put some courage into her heart; 
without it she could never have held out. 

At last they contrived to save her; but it was a serious business. 
They had to get her down with a derrick, ropes and a sling. You 
can understand that it was a great humiliation for a Pope's mule 
to see herself suspended at that altitude, her four hoofs swimming 
in the void like a cockchafer hanging to a string; and all Avignon , 
watching her! 

The unfortunate animal could not sleep that night. She 
imagined that she was still turning round and round that accursed 
platform, while all the town laughed below, and again she thought 
of the infamous Tistet and of the smart kick she would bestow 
oil him next day. Ah, friends, what a kick! It’s dust should be 
seen as far as Pamperigouste. 

Now, while this notable reception was being prepared for him 
in the Pope's stable, what do you suppose Tistet was about? He 
was floating down the Rhone on a papal galley, singing as he 
passed on his way to the court of Naples, along with a troop of 
young nobles whom the town of Avignon sent every year to Ouecn 
Jeanne to learn diplomacy and fine manners. Tistet Vedene was 
not noble; but the Pope was determined to reward him for the 
care he had given his mule, and particularly for the part he played 
in saving her from her perilous situation. 

The mule was sorely disappointed next morning. 

“Ah, the villain, he suspected something!" she thought, shaking 
her silver bells. “But you'll not escape, bandit. You’ll find it 
when you get back, that kick; I'll keep it for you." 

And she did keep it for him. 

After Tistet had gone the Pope's mule returned to her tranquil 
life and her regular ways. No more Quiquet, no more Beluguet 
in the stable. The good old days of the spiced wine came back, 
and with it the happy frame of mind, the long siestas, the little 
skipping step as she crossed the bridge of Avignon. But never¬ 
theless, the town showed her a certain coldness since her adven¬ 
ture. They made whisperings as she passed; old people shook 
their heads; children snickered and pointed to the belfry. The 
good Pope himself no longer had quite the same confidence in his 
friend, and when he slid into a nice little nap on her back, return¬ 
ing from his vineyard of a Sunday, this thought was always just 
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below the surface of his mind: “What if I should wake up there 
on the platform!” The mule felt this, and she suffered; but she 
said nothing. Only, whenever the name of Tistet Vedene was 
spoken in her hearing, her long ears quivered and she struck her 
iron shoes hard .upon the pavement with a little snort. 

Seven years went by. 

At the end of those seven years, Tistet Vedene returned from 
the court of Naples. He had not yet finished his time there, but 
the news of the sudden death of the Pope’s chief mustard-bearer 
had reached him, and, as the appointment seemed to him a good 
one, he hurried back to solicit it. 

When this intrigueing Vedene entered the palace the Holy 
Father did not recognize him, he had grown so tall and stout; 
although it must be remarked that the worthy Pope himself had 
grown older and could not see much without his spectacles. But 
Tistet was not abashed. 

“What, great Holy Father! You don't remember me? It is I, 
Tistet Vedene." 

“Vedene ?” 

“Why, yes, you know—the one that took the wine to your 
mule." 

“Ah, yes, yes I remember. A fine little fellow, that Tistet 
Vedene. And now, what do vou want of me?" 

y mf 

“Oh, not much, great Holy Father. I came to ask—By the way, 
have you still got that mule of yours? Is she well? Ah, good! I 
came to request of you the place of the chief mustard-bearer who 
died lately." 

“Mustard-bearer, you! But you are too young. How old are 
you?" 

“Twenty-two, illustrous sovereign; just five years older than 
your mule. Ah, palm of God, what a grand beast she is! If you 
only knew how I love that mule, how I longed for her in Italy! 
Won't you let me see her?" 

“Yes, my son, you shall see her," said the good Pope, deeply" 
affected. “And as you love her so much you must live near her. 
Therefore, from this day I attach you to my train as chief 
mustard-bearer. My cardinals will exclaim, but no matter—I’m 
used to that. Come and see me tomorrow after vespers, and you 
shall receive the insignia of your rank in the presence of the 
whole Chapter, and then I shall show you the mule and you shall 
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go to the vineyard with us.” 

1 need not tell you that Tistet Vedefhe was content when he left 
the palace, and with what impatience he waited the morrow's 
ceremony. But there was one more impatient and content than 
he: the mule. After Vedene's return, until vespers on the next 
day, that terrible creature ceaselessly stuffed herself with oats and 
practiced her heels on the wall behind her. She, too, was pre¬ 
paring for the ceremony. 

Well, on the morrow, when vespers were done, Tistet Vedene 
made his entry into the papal courtyard. All the grand clergy 
were there; the cardinals in their red robes, the devil's advocate 
in black velvet, the convent abbots in their small mitres, the 
wardens of Saint Agrico, the purple hoods of the Pope's house¬ 
hold, the lower clergy, the Pope’s guard in dress uniform, the 
penitential brotherhoods, the hermits of Mont-Vetoux with their 
sullen faces and the little clerk who walks behind them with a 
bell, the flagellating friars naked to the waist, the ruddy sextons 
in Judge's gowns, all, all down to the givers of holy water and 
the man who lights and he who puts out the candles—not one was 
missing. Ah, it was a fine ceremonial! Bells, fire-crackers, sun¬ 
shine, music, and always those frantic tambourines sounding the 
jarandolc down yonder on the bridge. 

When Vedene appeared in the midst of this great assembly his 
handsome face and fine bearing sent a murmur of admiration 
through the crowd. He was indeed a magnificent Provencal, of 
the blond type, with heavy hair curling at the ends and a dainty 
little beard that looked like slivers of fine gold fallen from the 
chisel of his father, the goldsmith. Rumor had it that the fingers 
of Queen Jeanne had played among the curls of that golden beard. 
And, in truth, my lord Vedene had that self-satisfied and ab¬ 
stracted air that queens have loved. On this occasion, to honor 
his native town, he had changed his Neapolitan clothes for a tunic 
edged with pink, in the Provencal fashion, and in his hood quiv¬ 
ered a tall feather of the Camargue ibis. 

As he entered, the new official made obeisance with a gallant 
air, and then advanced toward the high portico where the Pope 
Vas waiting to give him the insignia of his rank, namely a saffron 
coat and a wooden spoon. The mule, saddled and bridled, stood 
at the foot of the steps, ready to go to the vineyard. Tistet 
Vedene smiled pleasantly as he passed her, and paused to give 
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her a friendly tap on the back, watching, as he did so, out of the 
corner of his eye to see if the Pope noticed. The position was 
exactly right. The mule let fly her heels. 

“There, take it, villain! Seven years have I kept it for you!” 

And she gave him a kick so terrible—so terrible that even at 
Pamperigouste they saw the smoke, a whirlwind of blond dust, 
wherein flew the feather of an ibis. And that was all that was 
left of the unfortunate Tistet Vedene! 

Mule kicks are not usually so destructive ; but consider that this 
was a Pope's mule, and moreover she had kept it for him for 
seven years. There is no better example of ecclesiastical rancor. 



fiMILE ERCKMANN AND LOUIS CHATRIAN 
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Otic of the most famous of literary collaborations. Erckmann was some- 
thinK of an invalid in his early manhood, and for diversion began to 
write stories. About this time he met Chatrian, and they became triertds 
as well as collaborators. Erckmann did most of the writing, Chatrian 
polished the stories and arranged for their publication. As literature their 
work docs not rank high, but it is remarkable for its Alsatian background 
and for its characterization. 

THE SCAPEGOAT 

D OESN’T everybody at Tubingen know the lamentable his¬ 
tory of the quarrel between the Seigneur Kaspar Evig and 
the young Jew Elias Hirsch? Kaspar Evig was courting 
Mademoiselle Eva Salomon, the daughter of the old picture- 
dealer in the Rue de Jericho. One day he found my friend Elias 
in the broker's shop, and, on what pretext I know not, he boxed 
his ears soundly three or four times. 

Elias Hirsch, who had begun his medical studies only about 
five months before, was called upon by a council of the students 
to challenge the Seigneur Kaspar to fight, a step which he took 
with the greatest repugnance, for it was quite to be expected that 
a seigneur should be a perfect swordsman. 

For all that Elias put himself well on the defensive, and, 
watching his opportunity, inserted his finely-pointed sword so 
neatly between the ribs of the above-mentioned seigneur as con¬ 
siderably to affect his breathing, the consequence of which was 
that he was dead in ten minutes. 

The Rector Diemer, being informed of this transaction by 
credible witnesses,* listened coldly and remarked briefly— 

“I understand you, gentlemen. He is dead, is he? Very well, 
then; bury him.” 

Elias was carried about in triumph, like another Mattathias; 
but, far from accepting the proffered glory, he drooped under a 
profound melancholy. 

He lost flesh, he sighed, he groaned; his nose, already a pretty 
long one, seemed to gain in prominence what it lost in solidity, 
and often in the evening, as he was passing down the Rue des 
Trois Fontaines, he might be heard murmuring— 
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“Kaspar Evig, forgive me; I did not mean to take your life. 
Oh, unhappy Eva! what have you done ? By your thoughtless 
flirting you made two brave men quarrel, and now the shade of 
the Seigneur Kaspar pursues me everywhere, even in my sleep. 
Oh, Eva! wretched Eva! why did you behave so ?" 

So poor Elias moaned in his misery; and he was the more to 
be pitied because the sons of Israel are not bloodthirsty, and they 
know it is written in their law, “Whosoever sheddeth man's 
blood by man shall his blood be shed." 

Now one fine day in July, while 1 was drinking at the Faucon, 
in walks Elias Hirsch, just as miserable as ever, with hollow 
cheeks, hair hanging in disorder about his face, and downcast 
c\es. He laid his hand upon my shoulder, and said— 

“Dear Christian, will you do me a pleasure?" 

“Of course I will, Elias; only say what." 

“Let us go for a walk together in the country; I want to con¬ 
sult you about my grief. You know mail)' things human and 
divine; perhaps you can point me out a remedy for so much 
trouble of mind. I can trust in you, Christian, entirely." 

As I had already had five or six pints of beer and two or three 
glasses of schnapps, there was nothing more to detain me, and 
I consented to go with him. Besides, I felt flattered with his 
confidence in my wisdom. 

So we came through the town, and in twenty minutes we 
were walking along the little violet-bordered path which winds 
up to the ancient ruins of Triefels. 

Then, feeling alone, passing between hedges balmy with honey 
suckle and musical with the song of birds, and slowly climbing 
up to the lofty pines which crown the Rothalp, Elias breathed 
more freely; he raised his eyes and cried— 

“In all your theological studies, Christian, have you met with 
a way in which great crimes may be expiated? I know that you 
have studied this question a good deal. Tell me. Whatever you 
recommend to put to flight the avenging shade of Kaspar Evig, 
1 will do it." 

Hirsch's question made me thoughtful. We walked together, 
with heads bowed down in thought, in deep silence. He watched 
me, I could see, out of the corner of his eye, whilst I was 
endeavoring to collect my thoughts upon this delicate question, 
but at last I made answer— 
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"Now, if we were inhabitants of India, Elias, I should tell 
you to go and bathe in the Ganges, for the waters of that river 
wash away the pollutions of both body and soul—so, at least, 
the people of that country think; and they kill, and bum, and 
steal without fear under the protection of that marvelous river. 
It is a great comfort for scoundrels! It is a matter of great 
regret that we have no such river! If we were living in the days 
of Jason, I should prescribe to you the salt-cakes of Queen 
Circe, which had the remarkable property of whitening blackened 
consciences and saving people the trouble of repenting. Finally, 
if you had the happiness to belong to our holy religion, I would 
order you to have masses said, and to give up your goods to the 
Church. But in your state as to locality, time, and belief, 1 
know of only one way to relieve you.” 

“What is it?” cried Hirsch, already kindling with hope. 

We had now reached the Rothalp, and were standing in a 
lonely place called the Holderloch. It is a deep dark gorge, en¬ 
circled with gloomy firs; a level rock crowns the abyss, whence 
fall the dark waters of the Marg with roaring deep and loud. 

Our path had brought us there. I sat down upon the mos\v 
turf to breathe the moist air which arises from the gulf, and at 
that very moment I espied below me a magnificent goat, reaching 
up to crop the wild cresses that grow on the edge of the cliff. 

Let it be remembered that the rocks of the Holderloch rise in 
the form of successive terraces, each terrace ten feet high per¬ 
haps, but not more than a foot wide, and upon these little narrow 
ledges grow a thousand sweet-smelling plants—thyme and honey¬ 
suckle, ivy and convolvulus, and the wild vine, perpetually be¬ 
dewed with the spray from the falling torrent, and falling over 
in the loveliest clusters of bloom and foliage. 

Now my goat—an animal with a broad brow, garnished with 
heavy knotted curling horns, with eyes gleaming like a pair of 
gold buttons, a reddish beard, exhibiting a proud, defiant bear¬ 
ing under those festoons of verdure, and a countenance as bold 
as that of a prowling satyr—my goat was making a progress 
upwards towards the very highest of these narrow ledges, and 
°was enjoying a sweet repast of dainty herbs. 

"Elias!” I cried. "I feel an inspiration! Just as I was think¬ 
ing of a scapegoat, there is one! I see it! Look!—behold! 
There he is! Is not your course plain now? Lay your crime 
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upon that goat, and then forget all about it.” 

Elias looked at me in stupid ignorance. 

“I should like to do that, Christian, but how am I to lay my 
remorse upon that goat?” 

“Nothing can be plainer. What did the Romans do to get rid 
of their criminals, polluted with every crime? Why they flung 
them off the Tarpeian rock, to be sure. Well, having laid your 
imprecations upon that goat, fling him down the Holderloch, 
and there will be an end of it all.” 

“But”-replied Elias. 

“I know your objections beforehand,” I replied. “You are going 
to say that you see no connection between Kaspar Evig, whose 
shade follows you, and that goat. But beware! be careful! 
Where was the connection between the waters of the Ganges, 
Circe’s salt-cakes, and the scapegoat with the crimes to be ex¬ 
piated? None at all. Well, for all that, the expiation was held 
to be good; therefore lay your curses and imprecations upon 
that goat, and throw him over! I order you to do that! I feel 
it my duty to see this thing done. I can see a connection between 
that goat and your fault, but I cannot explain it because the 
light of my vast information dazzles me just now!” 

Elias did not move a step. I even thought I detected a smile 
upon his countenance, which irritated me. 

“How!” said 1 ; “here am I pointing out to you an infallible 
method to get rid of the just punishment of your crime, and 
you doubt—you hesitate—you even smile!” 

“No,” said he, “but I am not accustomed to walk on the edges 
of precipices, and I am afraid I should fall into the Holderloch 
along with the goat.” 

“Ah, you are a coward! I can see it all. You have just once 
displayed a little courage to get exemption for the rest of your 
days. Well, sir, if yoyi refuse to carry out my advice, I will 
do it myself.” 

And I rose. 

“Christian! Christian!” cried my friend, “don’t trust yourself 
too far. Your foot is not steady—just now.” 

“My foot not steady! Do you dare to insinuate that I am 
drunk because I have just had ten or a dozen glasses of beer 
and three glasses of schnapps this morning? Away with you! 
Back I back, son of Belial!” 
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Ajtid advancing a few feet above the goat, with my head raised 
and hands extended, I cried solemnly — 

“Azazel! goat destined for misery and expiation, I lay upon 
your hairy back the remorse of my friend Elias Hirsch, and.I 
send you down to the spirits of darkness!” 

Then, passing round the ledge on which we stood, I descended 
to the next below to catch the goat and throw him over. 

A sacred rage and fury seemed to possess me. I took no notice 
ol the abyss. 1 stepped along the edge of the precipice like a cat. 

The goat, perceiving my approach, eyed me suspiciously, and 
stepped back a little way. 

“Ha!” I cried, “you may flee from me, but you shall not escape 
from me, accursed beast! I have got you!” 

“Oh, Christian, Christian!" Elias kept repeating in a heart¬ 
rending voice, “do come back. You are risking your life!" 

“Silence, unbeliever!” 1 cried. “You are unworthy of the great 
sacrifice which I am making for your happiness! But your 
friend Christian never draws back. Azazel must perish!" 

A little farther on the ledge narrowed and ended in a point. 

The goat, having a second time examined me with a curious 
e\e, drew back a little farther, but not without some hesitation. 

“Aha!" I exclaimed, “you are beginning to understand what 
is going to happen. Yes, let me get you into that comer, and 
your doom is sealed!" 

And undoubtedly, when he had got to the spot where the ledge 
came to an end, Azazel seemed puzzled to know what to do next. 
1 edged up to him closer and closer, full of a noble excitement, 
and laughing in anticipation at the coming descent and the splash 
in the torrent below. 

I now* beheld him at four paces from me, and I was grasping 
tightly a root of holly that was growing out of a rock to launch 
out a kick at the devoted beast. 

“Look, Elias, see the accursed!" I cried. 

When, all in a moment, I felt in my stomach a most awful 
blow, a butt which would have sent me into the Holderlock had 
I not kept hold of that blessed root of holly. The fact was that 
that miserable goat, seeing himself driven into a corner, had 
himself commenced the attack. 

Oh, w r hat was my astonishment! Before I knew where I was 
or what had happened, there was the brute standing up again on 
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his hind-legs, and his horns digging into my stomach and my 
sides with a hollow sound. 

What a position to be in! It is impossible to be more as¬ 
tounded than I was at that moment! It was the world upside 
down. It was a bad dream—a nightmare! The precipice with 
all, its jagged peaks seemed to dance around me, and so did the! 
trees and sky above. At the same moment I heard piercing cries 
from Elias of “Help! help!” while Azazel's horns were plough¬ 
ing up my sides. 

Then I lost all presence of mind. The goat with his long beard 
and his hard, sharp horns pounding me, now in my chest, now 
in my stomach, and then in my shaking limbs, produced a most 
diabolical effect upon me. My hold on the root slowly relaxed, 
and I let go. But happily something kept me from falling, some¬ 
thing which I could not understand at first. But it was the 
shepherd Yeri, of the Holderloch, who from the next platform 
above had caught me by the coat-collar with his crook. 

Thanks to his assistance, instead of falling down into the 
chasm I lay full length along the ledge, and that awful goat 
walked over my body to get away about his business. 

“Come, take firm hold of my crook,” cried the shepherd to 
Elias; “now I will go down for him. Don't let go!” 

“You may rely upon me,” answered Elias. 

I heard all that as if it were a nightmare. I had almost lost 
consciousness. 

When I opened my eyes I saw standing before me that gigantic 
shepherd, with his grey eyes sunk underneath his bushy eye¬ 
brows, his yellow beard, a sheepskin thrown over his shoulders, 
and I thought I had awoke in the age of QEdipus, which 
made me wonder a good deal. 

“Well,” cried the shepherd, in a harsh guttural, “this will 
teach you not to curse my goat any more!” 

Then I saw Azazel rubbing himself comfortably against his 
master's colossal legs, and looking slily, and I thought ironically, 
at me; and then I saw Elias standing behind me, and making 
the greatest efforts not to laugh. 

My scattered senses were beginning to return. I sat myself 
down with pain and difficulty, for Azazel had bruised me all 
over, and I felt fearfully stiff and sore. 

“Was it you who saved me?” I asked the shepherd. 
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“Yes, my boy, it was.” 

“Well, you are a good fellow, and I am much obliged to you. 
I withdraw the curse I laid upon your goat. Here, take this.” 

I handed him my purse with sixteen florins in it. 

“Thank you, sir,” said he, “and now you can begin again if 
you like on even ground. Down there it was not fair; the goat 
had all the advantage.” 

“Thank you very much! But I have had quite- enough. Shake 
hands, old fellow; I’ll never forget you. Let us go now.” 

My comrade and I, arm-in-arm, then descended the hill. 

The shepherd, leaning on his crook, watched us till we disap¬ 
peared. The goat had resumed his walk and his supper on the 
very edge of the crags. The sky was lovely, the air balmy with 
a thousand sweet mountain perfumes carried on it with the dis¬ 
tant sounds of the shepherd’s horn and the booming of the tor¬ 
rent. 

We returned to Tubingen with our hearts full. 

Since that time mv friend Elias has found some comfort foi 
slaying the Seigneur Kaspar, but in an original fashion. 

Scarcely had he taken his doctor’s degree when he married 
Mademoiselle Eva Salomon, with the hope of having a numerous 
family to make up for the loss of that individual who had met 
with an untimely end at his hand. 

Four years ago I was at his wedding as best man, and already 
there are two fat babies making the pretty little house in Crispin- 
street to rejoice. 

This was a promising commencement! 

Don’t let me be misunderstood. I don't pretend to say that the 
method I prescribed for making expiation for taking away a life 
is better than that taught in our holy religion, which, according 
to the Catholic‘Church, consists in masses and in giving away 
your goods to the Church. But I do think it better than the 
Hindoo practice, and I think the theory of the famous scapegoat 
is not to be compared with that which is taught us by pure 
religion. 



JEAN DE LA BRUYfeRE 

1645-1696 

Born in Paris of a bourgeoise family. Studied law, but abandoned the 
profession to become tutor to the dauphin. He spent a great many years 
at the court of Louis XLV. He did not begin to write until late in life. 
His most important work, “The Characters of Theophrastus, Translated 
from the Greek, with the Characters and Manners of This Century,” 
from which the following little essay is taken, shows him to be a great 
satirist and a keen judge of men. 

THE CHARACTER OF ARRIAS 

W HO, that goes into society, can help meeting with certain 
vain, fickle, familiar, and positive people who monopolize 
all conversation, and compel every one else to listen to them? 
They can be heard in the anteroom, and a person may boldly 
enter without fear of interrupting them; they continue their story 
without paying the smallest attention to any comers or goers, or 
to the rank and quality of- their audience; they silence a man 
who begins to tell an anecdote, so that they may tell it themselves 
according to their fashion, which is the best; they heard it from 
Zamet, from Ruccellai', or from Concini, whom they do not know, 
to whom they never spoke in their lives, and whom they would 
address as “Your Excellency,” if ever they spoke to any one of 
them. They sometimes will go up to a man of the highest rank 
among those who are present, and whisper in his ear some cir¬ 
cumstance which nobody else knows, and which they would not 
have divulged to others for the world; they conceal some names 
to disguise the anecdote they relate and to prevent the real per¬ 
sons being found out; you ask them to let you have these names, 
you urge them in vain. There are some things they must not tell, 
and some persons whom they cannot name; they have given their 
word of honor not to do so; it is a secret, a mystery of f he 
greatest importance; moreover, you ask an impossibility. Ye t 
might wish to learn something from them, but they know neither 
the facts nor the persons. 

Arrias has read and seen everything, at least he would lead you 
to think so; he is a man of universal knowledge, or pretends to 
be, and would rather tell a falsehood than be silent or appear to 
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ignore anything. Some person is talking at mealtime in the house 
of a man of rank of a northern court; he interrupts and prevents 
him telling what he knows; he goes hither and thither in that 
distant country as if he were a native of it; he discourses about 
the habits of its court, the native women, the laws and customs 
of the land; he tells many little stories which happened there, 
thinks them very entertaining, and is the first to laugh loudly at 
them. Somebody presumes to contradict him, and clearly proves 
to him that what he says is untrue. Arrias is not disconcerted; 
on the contrary, he grows angry at the interruption, and exclaims, 
“I aver and relate nothing but what I know on excellent author¬ 
ity; I had it from Sethon, the French ambassador at that court, 
who only a few days ago came back to Paris, and is a particular 
friend of mine; I asked him several questions, and he replied to 
them all without concealing anything.” He continues his story 
with greater confidence than he began it, till one of the company 
informs him that the gentleman whom he has been contracting 
was Sethon himself, but lately arrived from his embassy. 



MARGUERITE DE NAVARRE 

1492-1549 

The daughtef of the Due d’Angouleme, sister of Francis I, king of France, 
and wife of the King of Navarre. She was a woman of culture and 
learning, and of immense political power. As a writer she is important in 
that she stands midway between the coarseness of early French literature 
and the refinement of the Renaissance. Of all her works, however, the 
only one that retains its popularity is the “Heptameron,” a collection of 
tales based on Boccacio’s “Decamerone,” in which she appears a keen 
student of human nature and the writer of a sensitive and tutored prose. 
The following tale is the fifty-sixth of the collection. 

THE PIOUS LADY AND THE GRAY FRIAR 

A FRENCH lady, whilst sojourning at Padua, was informed 
that there was a Gray Friar in the Bishop's prison there, 
and finding that everyone spoke jestingly about him, she inquired 
the reason. She was told that this Gray Friar, who was an old 
man, had been confessor to a very honorable and pious widow 
lady, mother of only one daughter, whom she loved so dearly 
as to be at all pains to amass riches for her and to find her a 
a good husband. Now, seeing that her daughter was grown up, 
she was unceasingly anxious to find her a husband who might 
live with them in peace and quiet, a man, that is, of a good con¬ 
science, such as she deemed herself to possess. And since she 
had heard some foolish preacher say that it were better to do evil 
by the counsel of theologians than to do well through the belief 
in the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, she had recourse to her 
Father Confessor, a man already old, a doctor of theology and 
one who was held to lead a holy life by the whole town, for she 
felt sure that, with his counsel and good prayers, she could not 
fail to find peace both for herself and for her daughter. After 
she had earnestly begged him to choose for her daughter such a 
husband as he knew a woman that loved God and her honor ought 
to desire, he replied that first of all it was needful to implore the 
grace of the Holy Spirit with prayer and fasting, and then, God 
guiding his judgment, he hoped to find what she required. 

So the Friar retired to think over the matter; and whereas 
he had heard from the lady that she had got five hundred ducats 
together to give to her daughter’s husband, and that she would 
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take upon herself the charge of maintaining both husband and 
wife with lodgment, furniture and clothes, he bethought himself 
that he had a young comrade of handsome figure and pleasant 
countenance, to whom he might give the fair maiden, the house, 
the furniture, maintenance and food, whilst he himself kept.the 
five hundred ducats to gratify his burning greed. And when he 
spoke to his comrade of the matter, he found that they were 
both of one mind upon it. 

He therefore returned to the lady and said: 

“I verily believe that God has sent his angel Raphael to me as 
he did to Tubit, to enable me to find a perfect husband for your 
daughter. I have in my house the most honorable gentleman in 
Italy, who has sometimes seen your daughter and is deeply in 
love with her. And so today, whilst I was at prayer, God sent 
him to me, and he told me of liis desire for the marriage, where¬ 
upon, knowing hi* lineage and kindred and notable descent, 1 
promised him to speak to you on the matter. There is, indeed, 
one defect in him, of which I alone have knowledge, and it i^ 
this: Wishing to save one of his friends whom another man 
was striving to slay, he drew r his sword in order to separate them; 
but it chanced that his friend slew the other, and thus, although 
he himself had not dealt a blow, yet inasmuch as he had been 
present at a murder, and had drawn his sword, he became a fu¬ 
gitive from his native town. By the advice of his kinsfolk he 
came hither in the garb of a scholar, and he dwells here unknown 
until his kinsfolk shall have ended the matter; and this he hopes 
will shortly be done. For this reason, then, it would be needful 
that the marriage should be performed in secret, and that you 
should suffer him to go in the daytime to the public lectures and 
return home every evening to sup and sleep.” 

“Sir,” replied the worthy woman, “I look upon what you tell 
me as of great advantage to myself, for I shall at least have b\ 
me what I most desire in the world.” 

Thereupon the Gray Friar brought his comrade, bravely at¬ 
tired with a crimson satin doublet, and the lady was well pleased 
with him. And as soon as he was come the betrothal took place, 
a # nd, immediately after midnight, a mass was said and they were 
married. Then they went to bed together until daybreak, when 
the bridegroom told his wife that to escape discovery he must 
needs return to the college. 
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After putting on his crimson satin doublet and his long robe, 
without forgetting his coif of black silk, he bade his wife, who 
was still in bed, good-bye, promising that he would come every 
evening to sup with her, but that at dinner they must not wait 
for him. So he went away and left his wife, who esteemed her* 
*elf the happiest woman alive to have found so excellent a match. 
And the young wedded Friar returned to the old father and 
brought him the five hundred ducats, as had been agreed be¬ 
tween them when arranging the marriage. 

In the evening he failed not to return and sup with her, who 
believed him to be her husband, and so well did he make himself 
liked by her and by his mother-in-law, that they would not have 
exchanged him for the greatest prince alive. 

This manner of life continued for some time, but God in His 
kindness takes pity upon those that are deceived without fault 
of their own, and so in His mercy and goodness it came to pass 
that one morning the lady and her daughter felt a great desire 
to go and hear mass at St. Francis, and visit their good father 
confessor through whose means they deemed themselves so well 
provided, the one with a son-in-law and the other with a hus¬ 
band. It chanced that they did not find the confessor aforesaid 
nor any other that they knew, and, while waiting to see whether 
the father would come, they were pleased to hear high mass, 
which was just beginning. And whilst the young wife was giving 
close heed to the divine service and its mystery, she was stricken 
with astonishment on seeing the Priest turn himself about to pro¬ 
nounce the Do minus vobiscum, for it seemed to her that it was 
her husband or else his very fellow. She uttered, however, not 
a word, but waited till he should turn round again, when, look¬ 
ing still more carefully at him, she had no doubt that it was in¬ 
deed he. Then she twitched her mother, who was deep in con¬ 
templation, and said: 

“Alas! madam, what is it that I see?” 

“What is it?” said her mother. 

“That is my husband,” she replied, “who is singing mass, or 
else Tis one as like him as can be.” 

“I pray you, my daughter,” replied the mother, who had nbt 
carefully observed him, “do not take such a thought into your 
head. It is impossible that men who are so holy should have 
practiced such deceit. You would sin grievously against God if 
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you believed such a thing.” 

Nevertheless the mother did not cease looking at him, and when 
it came to the Ita missa est she perceived that no two sons of the 
same mother were ever so much alike. Yet she was so simple 
that she would fain have said, “O God, save me from believing 
what I see.” Since her daughter was concerned in the matter, 
however, she would not suffer it to remain in uncertainty, and 
resolved to learn the truth. 

When evening was come, and the husband (who had perceived 
nothing of them) was about to return, the mother said to her 
daughter: 

“We shall now, if you are willing, find out the truth concern¬ 
ing your husband. When he is in bed I will go to him, and then, 
while he is not thinking, you will pluck off his coif from behind, 
and we shall see whether he be tonsured like the Friar who said 
mass.” 

As it was proposed, so was it done. As soon as the wicked 
husband was in bed, the old lady came and took both his hands 
as though in sport—her daughter took off his coif, and there he 
was with his fine tonsure. At this both mother and daughter 
were as greatly astonished as might be, and forthwith they called 
their servants to seize him and bind him fast till the morning, nor 
did any of his excuses or fine speeches avail him aught. 

When day was come, the lady sent for her confessor, making 
as though she had some great secret to tell him, whereupon he 
came with all speed, and then, reproaching him for the deceit 
that he had practiced on her, she had him seized like the other. 
Afterwards she sent for the officers of justice, in whose hands 
she placed them both. It is to be supposed that if the judges 
were honest men they did not suffer the offense to go unpunished. 



JEAN FRANCOIS MARMONTEL 
1723-1799 

Born of artisan parents in Limousin. His early verses attracted the 
attention of Voltaire, who procured him a position in Paris. There, popu¬ 
lar at court and protected by powerful nobles, he led a happy and prosper¬ 
ous life. He was editor of important periodicals, contributor to the 
Encyclopedia, and a writer of plays, poems and stories. The following is 
one of his “Moral Tales/’ and exemplifies a type of story popular in 
eighteenth century Europe—one in which the author utilizes a foreign 
or imaginary background to illustrate a moral or philosophical point. 

LAUSUS AND LYDIA 

T HE character of Mezentius, King of Tyrrhene, is well 
known. A bad prince and a good father, cruel and tender 
by turns. He had nothing of the tyrant, nothing that showed 
violence as long as his desires knew no obstacle; but the calm of 
this haughty soul was the repose of a lion. 

Mezentius had a son named Lausus, whose valor and beauty 
rendered him famous among the young heroes ot Italy. Lausus 
had attended Mezentius in the war against the King of Praeneste. 
His father, at the very summit of joy, saw him, covered with 
blood, fighting and vanquishing by his side. The King of Prce- 
neste, driven out of his territories and seeking safety in flight, 
had left in the hands of the conqueror a treasure more precious 
than his crown, a princess at that age wherein the heart has only 
the virtues of nature, and nature has all the charms of innocence 
and beauty. Everything that the Graces in tears possess, either 
noble or affecting, was painted on Lydia's countenance. In her 
grief, courage, and dignity, one might discover the daughter of 
kings amongst the crowd of slaves. She received the first com¬ 
pliments of her enemies without haughtiness, without acknowl¬ 
edgment, as an homage due to her rank, the noble sentiments 
of which were not weakened by ill fortune. 

She heard her father named, and at that name lifted up to 
heaven her fine eyes filled with tears. All hearts were moved. 
Mezentius himself, astonished, forgot his pride and age. Pros¬ 
perity, which hardens weak souls, softens proud hearts, and 
nothing can be gentler than an hero after a victory. If the sav- 
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age heart of old Mezentius was not able to resist the charms of 
his captive, what was the impression on the virtuous soul of 
young Lausus ? He mourned over his exploits; he reproached 
himself with his victory: it cost Lydia tears. “Let her avenge 
herself,” said he; “let her hate me as much as I love her; I have 
deserved it but too much.” But an idea still more distressful 
presents itself to his imagination. He sees Mezentius. astonished, 
softened, pass on a sudden from rage to clemency. He judged 
rightly that humanity alone had not effected the revolution, and 
the fear of having his father for a rival completed his confusion. 

At the age of Mezentius jealousy follows closely tipon love. 
The tyrant observed the eyes of Lausus with an uneasy atten¬ 
tion; he saw extinguished in them all at once the joy and ardor 
which had lighted up the face of the young hero on his first 
victory. He saw him disturbed: he caught some looks which it 
was but too easy to understand. From that instant he consid¬ 
ered himself as betrawd; but nature interposed and suspended 
his rage. A tyrant, even in his fury, constrains himself to think 
that he is just; and before he condemned his son Mezentius 
labored to convict him. He began by dissembling his own pas¬ 
sion with so much art that the prince looked on his former fears 
as vain, and considered the attentions of love as nothing more 
than the effects of clemency. At first he affected to allow Lydia 
all the appearances of liberty, but the tyrant's court was full of 
spies and informers, the usual retinue of men of power who, not 
being able to make themselves beloved, place their greatness in 
being feared. 

His son was no longer afraid of paying Lydia a respectful 
homage. He mingled with his sentiments an interest so delicate 
and tender, that Lydia very soon began to reproach herself for 
the hatred which she thought she entertained for the blood of 
her enemy; while Lausus lamented that he had contributed to 
Lxdia's misfortunes. He called the gods to witness that he would 
do all in his power to repair them. “The King my father,” says 
he, “is as generous after victory as intractable before battle: sat¬ 
isfied with victory, he is incapable of oppression. It is easier than 
ever for the King of Praeneste to engage him to a peace that shall 
he glorious to both. That peace will dry up your tears, beautiful 
Lydia; but will it efface the remembrance of their crime who 
caused you to shed them? Why did I not see all my blood flow 
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rather than those tears ?” 

Lydia’s replies, which were full of modesty and greatness, be¬ 
trayed to Lausus no warmer emotion than that of gratitude: 
though at the bottom of her heart she was but too sensible of 
the care he took to console her. She sometimes blushed for hav¬ 
ing listened to him with complaisance; but her father’s interests 
made it a law to her to avail herself of such a support. In the 
meantime their conference growing more frequent became also 
more animated, more interesting, more intimate; and love made 
its way insensibly through respect and gratitude, as a flower 
which, in order to blow, opens the slight texture in which it is 
enfolded. 

Deceived more and more by the feigned tranquillity of Mezen- 
tius, the credulous Lausus flattered himself that he should very 
soon see his duty accord with his inclination, and nothing in the 
world, in his opinion, was easier than to reconcile them. The 
treaty of peace which he had meditated, was reduced to two 
articles: to restore to the King of Pneneste his crown and his 
territories, and to make his marriage with the princess the bond 
of union between the two powers. He communicated this project 
to Lydia. The confidence he placed in it, the advantages he saw 
accruing from it, the transports of joy which the idea alone in¬ 
spired him with, surprised the lovely captive into a smile, min¬ 
gled with tears. “Generous Prince,” said she to him, “may 
Heaven fulfill the wishes you pour out for my father! I shall 
not be sorry that 1 am made a pledge of peace and the token of 
gratitude.” This touching reply was accompanied with a look 
still more touching. The tyrant was informed of all. His first 
transport would have hurried him to sacrifice his rival, but his 
son was the only support of his crown, the only barrier between 
the people and him: the same stroke would have rendered him 
completely odious to his subjects and have taken from him the 
only defender whom he could oppose to the public hatred. Fear 
is the ruling passion of tyrants. Mezentius resolved to dissemble. 
He ordered his son into his presence, talked to him with good 
humor and bade him prepare to set out the next day for the 
frontiers of his territory, where he had left his army. The prince 
endeavored to conceal the grief which wrung his soul, and set 
out without having time to take leave of Lydia. 

The very day of Lausus’ departure, Mezentius had caused hon- 
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orable conditions of peace to be proposed to the King of Pne- 
neste, the first article of which was his marriage with the daugh¬ 
ter of the vanquished monarch. That unfortunate monarch hesi¬ 
tated not to consent, and the same ambassador that offered him 
peace brought back his agreement for an answer. 

Lausus had in the court a friend, who had been attached to him 
from his infancy. A remarkable resemblance to the young prince 
had been the means of making the fortune of the young man, who 
was called Phanor, but they resembled each other still more in 
their disposition than their figure; the same inclinations, the same 
virtues. Lausus and Phanor seemed to have but one soul. Lausus 
at parting had confided to Phanor his passion and his despair. 
The latter was therefore inconsolable on hearing of the marriage 
of Lvdia with Mezentius: he thought it his duty to acquaint the 
prince with it. The situation of the lover at this news cannot be 
described; his heart was troubled, his reason forsook him, and 
in the distraction of blind sorrow-, he wrote to Lydia the warmest 
and most imprudent letter that love ever dictated. Phanor was 
charged with the delivery of it. He went to her at the hazard of 
his life, if he should be discovered. He was so. Mezentius, en¬ 
raged, ordered him to be laden with irons and dragged to a 
frightful prison. 

However, everything was prepared for a celebration of this 
unhappy marriage. We may justly conclude that the feast was 
suitable to the character of Mezentius. Wrestling, the cestUsS, 
gladiators, combats between men and animals bred up to car¬ 
nage, everything that barbarity has invented for its amusements 
was to have graced the pomp; nothing was wanting to this bloody 
spectacle but persons to fight against the wild beasts; for it was 
customary to expose to these fights none but criminals condemned 
to die, and,Mezentius, who on any suspicion was always eager 
to put the innocent to death, retarded still less the punishment of 
the guilty. There remained in the prisons none but the faithful 
friend of Lausus. “Let him be exposed/* said Mezentius; “let 
him fall a prey to devouring lions: the traitor deserves a more 
^ruel death, but this best suits his crime and my vengeance, and 
his punishment is a feast worthy of injured love!” 

Lausus having in vain expected the answer of liis friend, im¬ 
patiently gave way to affright. “Should we be discovered/ 1 said 
he, “should I have lost my friend by my fatal imorudence! 
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Lydia herself! Ah, I tremble! No, I cannot live any longer in 

this dreadful uncertainty.” He set out; he disguised himself 

carefully. He arrived, and heard the reports spread among the 

people; learned that his friend was in chains, and that the next 

dav was to unite Lvdia with ;\iezentius. He learned that thev 
* * m 

were preparing the feast which was to precede the festival; they 
were to see the unhappy Phanor a prey to wild beasts. He 
shrank at this recital; a deadly chillness spread through all his 
veins; he came again to himself, but lost in distraction he fell 
upon his knees and cried out, “Great gods, restrain my hand, my 
despair terrifies me! Let me die honorably!” Resolved to de¬ 
liver his dear Phanor, though he should perish in his stead, he 
flew to the gates of the prison; but how was he to enter? He 
addressed himself to the slave whose, office it was to carry food 
to the prisoners. “Open your eyes,” said he, “and know me; 1 
am Lausus, I am the son of the King. 1 expect an important 
service from you. Phanor is confined here: I will see him, I will. 
I have but one way to come at him: give me your clothes, and 
fly! There are the pledges of my acknowledgment. Withdraw 
yourself from the vengeance of my father. If you betray me, 
you rush on your ruin; if you assist me in my undertaking, my 
favor shall find you in the very heart of the deserts.” 

The weak and timorous slave yielded to his promises and 
threats. He assisted the prince in disguising himself, and disap¬ 
peared, after having told him the hour at which he was to pre¬ 
sent himself, and the conduct he was to observe in order to 
deceive the vigilance of the guards. Night approached and the 
moment arrived. Lausus presented himself, assuming the name 
of the slave. The bolts of the dungeon opened with a dismal 
sound. By the feeble glimmering of a torch, he penetrated into 
this mansion of horror; he advanced and listened: the accents of 
a moaning voice struck his ear; he knew it to be the voice of his 
friend. Pie saw him lying down in the corner of the cell covered 
with rags, consumed with weakness, the paleness of death on 
his countenance, and the fire of despair in his eyes. “Leave me,” 
said Phanor to him, taking him for the slave; “away with these 
odious nourishments: suffer me to die. Alas!” added he, sending 
forth cries interrupted by sighs, “alas! my dear Lausus is still 
more unhappy than I. Oh, gods above! If he knows the state to 
which he has reduced his friend!” “Yes,” cried Lausus, throw- 
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ing himself on his bosom, “yes, my dear Phanor, he does know 
it, and he partakes of it !” “What do I see?” cried Phanor, trans¬ 
ported. “Ah, Lausus, my Prince!” At these words both of them 
lost the use of their senses, locked in each other’s arms. Then- 
hearts met, and their sighs intermingled. They remained for a 
long time mute and immovable, stretched out on the floor of the 
dungeon. Grief stifled their voices, and they answered each other 
only by embracing more closely, and bathing one another with 
their tears. Lausus, at last coming to himself, “Let us lose no 
time,” said he; “take these clothes, get hence and leave me here.” 
“What, I! Great gods, can I be so vile! Ah, Lausus, could you 
believe it? Ought you to propose it to me?” “I know you well/’ 
said the prince, “but you should also know me. The sentence is 
pronounced, your punishment is prepared, \ou must die or fly.” 
“Fl\ !” “Hear me: my father is violent, but he is not without 
sensibility. Nature asserts her right over his heart. If I deliver 
you from death 1 have only to melt him to compassion for my¬ 
self ; and his arm, when lifted up against a son, will be easily 
disarmed.” “lie would strike,” said Phanor, “and your death 
would be my crime: I cannot abandon you.” “Well, then,” said 
Lausus, “remain here, but at your death you shall see mine also. 
Depend not on my father’s clemency ; it would be in vain for him 
to pardon me: think not that I would pardon myself. This hand, 
which wrote the fatal letter that condemns you, this hand which, 
even after its crime is still the hand of your friend, shall reunite 
us in your own despite.” In vain would Phanor have insisted. 
“Let us argue no longer,” interrupted Lausus; “you can sav 
nothing to me that can equal the shame of surviving my friend, 
after I have destroyed him. Your pressing earnestness makes me 
blush, and your prayers are an affront. I will answer for my own 
safety if you will fly. I swear to die if you will stay and perish. 
Choose: the moments now are precious.” 

Phanor knew his friend too well to pretend to shake his reso¬ 
lution. “I consent,” said he, “to let you try the only means of 
safety that is left us; but live if you would have me live: your 
scaffold shall be mine.” “I readilv believe it,” said Lausus, “and 
your friend esteems you too much to desire you to survive him.” 
At these words they embraced, and Phanor went out of the dun¬ 
geon in the habit of the slave, which Lausus had just thrown off. 

What a night! What a dreadful night for Lydia! Alas, how 
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shall we paint the emotions that arose in her soul, that divided, 
tore it between love and virtue? She adored Lausus, she detested 
Mezentius, she was sacrificing herself to her father’s interests, 
delivering herself up to the object of her hatred, tearing herself 
forever from an adored lover. They led her to the altar as it 
were to punishment. Barbarous Mezentius! Thou art content to 
reign over the heart by violence and fear! It suffices thee that 
thy consort trembles before thee as a slave before his master. 
Such is love in the heart of a tyrant. Yet, alas! it is for him 
alone that she is hereafter to live: it is to him that she is going 
to be united. If she resists, she must betray her lover and her 
father: a refusal would discover the secret of her soul, and if 
Lausus were suspected to be dear to her, he were undone. It 
was in this cruel agitation that Lydia awaited the day. The ter¬ 
rible day arrived. Lydia, dismayed and trembling, saw herself 
decked out not as a bride to be presented at the altar of Love 
and Hymen, but as one of those innocent victims that a barbarous 
piety crowned with flowers before it sacrificed them. 

They led her to the place where the spectacle was to be ex¬ 
hibited ; the people assembled there in multitudes, and the sports 
began. I shall not stop to describe the engagements at the cestus, 
at wrestling, at the sword: a more dreadful object engages our 
attention. 

An enormous lion advances. At first, with a calm pride, he 
traverses the arena, throwing his dreadful looks round the am¬ 
phitheater that environs him; a confused murmur announces the 
terror that he inspires. In a short time the sound of clarions 
animates him; he replies by his roarings; his shaggy mane is 
erected around his monstrous head; he lashes his loins with his 
tail, and the fire begins to issue from his sparkling eyeballs. The 
affrighted populace wish and dread to see the wretch appear who 
is to be delivered up to the rage of this monster. Terror and 
pity seize on every breast. The combatant, whom Mezentius’ 
guards themselves had taken for Phanor, presents himself. Lydia 
could not distinguish him. The horror with which she was seized 
obliged her to turn away her eyes from this spectacle, which 
shocks the sensibility of her tender soul. Alas! what would she 
feel if she knew that Phanor, the dfcar friend of Lausus, was the 
criminal whom they have selected; if she knew that Lausus him- 
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self had taken his friend’s place, and that it was he who was 
going to fight! 

Half-naked, his hair disheveled, he walked with an intrepid 
air; a poniard for the attack, a buckler for defense, are the only 
arms by which he was protected. Mezentius, prepossessed, sees 
in him only the guilty Phanor. His own blood is drunk. Nature 
is blind; it is his own son whom he delivers up to death, and his 
bowels are not moved. Resentment and revenge stifle every other 
sentiment. He saw with a barbarous joy the fury of the lion 
rising by degrees. Lausus, impatient, provoked the monster and 
urged him to the combat. He advanced* toward him; the lion 
sprang forward. Lausus avoided him. Thrice the enraged ani¬ 
mal made toward him with his foaming jaws, and thrice Lausus 
escaped his murderous fangs. 

In the meantime Phanor learned what was happening. He ran 
up, bearing down the multitude before him, while his piercing 
cries made the amphitheater resound. “Stop, Mezentius! Save 
your son, for it is he! It is Lausus who is engaged!” Mezentius 
looked and knew Phanor, who hastened toward him. “Oh, ye 
gods, what do I see! My people, assist me! Throw yourselves 
on the arena, save my son from the jaws of death!” At the 
name of Lausus, Lydia fell down dead on the steps of the am¬ 
phitheater: her heart cold, her eyes covered with darkness. Mez¬ 
entius saw only his son, now in imminent danger. A thousand 
hands strive in vain for his defense: the monster pursued him 
and would have devoured him before they could have come to 
his assistance. But, oh, incredible wonder! Unlooked-for happi¬ 
ness! Lausus, eluding the bounds of the furious animal, struck 
him a mortal wound and his sword was drawn reeking from the 
lion’s heart. He fell amid torrents of blood spat forth from the 
foaming jaws. The universal alarm now changed into triumph, 
and the people replied to Mezentius’ doleful cries only by shouts 
of admiration and joy. These shouts recalled Lydia to life: she 
opened her eyes and saw Lausus at Mezentius’ feet, holding in 
one hand the bloody dagger, and in the other his dear and faith¬ 
ful Phanor. “It is I,” said he to his father, “I alone who am 
•culpable. Phanor’s crime was mine: it was my duty to explain 
it. I forced him to resign his place, and was about to kill myself 
if he refused. I live, I owe my life to him, and if your son be 
still dear to you, you owe your son to him, but if your vengeance 
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is not appeased, our days are in your hands. Strike, we will 
perish together, our hearts have sworn it.” Lydia, trembling at 
this discourse, viewed Mezentius with suppliant eyes, overflow¬ 
ing with tears. The tyrant’s cruelty could not withstand this 
trial. The cries of Nature and the voice of remoise put to silence 
jealousy and revenge. He remained for a long time immovable 
and dumb, casting by turns looks of trouble and confusion on the 
culpiits before him, looks in which love, hatred, indignation, and 
pity succeeded to one another. All trembled around the tyrant. 
Lausus, Phanor, Lydia, and a multitude innumerable waited with 
terror the first words that he was to pronounce. He submitted 
at last, in spite of himself, to that virtue whose ascendancy over 
powered him, and passing of a sudden with impetuous violence 
from rage to tenderness, he threw himself into his son’s arms. 
“Yes,” said he, “I pardon thee, and I pardon also thy friend. 
Live, love one another; but there remains one sacrifice more for 
me to make thee, and thou hast just now rendered thyself worthy 
of it. Receive it, then,” said he with a new effort; “receive this 
hand, the gift of which is dearer to thee than life. It is thy valor 
which has forced it from me; it is that alone could have o* 
tained it.” 
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A PIECE OF STRING 

I T was market-day, and from all the country round Goderville 
the peasants and their wives were coming towards the town. 
The men walked slowly, throwing the whole body forward at 
every step. Their long legs were twisted and deformed from the 
slow, painful labors of husbandry:—from pushing the plough, 
which makes the left shoulder higher and bends the figure side¬ 
ways ; from reaping the grain, when they must spread their legs 
so as to keep on their feet. Their starched blue blouses, glossy 
as though varnished and ornamented at collar and cuffs with lit¬ 
tle embroidered patterns, were blown up big around their bony 
bodies, and looked exactly like balloons about to soar, but putting 
forth a head, two arms and two feet. 

Some of these fellows dragged a cow or a calf at the end of 
a rope. And just behind the animal, beating it over the back 
with a leaf-covered branch to hasten its pace, came their wives, 
carrying large baskets whence protruded the heads of chickens 
or of ducks. These women walked with steps far shorter and 
more energetic than those of the men; their figures, erect and 
withered, were adorned with scanty little shawls pinned over their 
flat bosoms, and their heads were wrapped round with a white 
cloth, fastened close over the hair and surmounted by a cap. 

Now a char-a-banc passed by, drawn by a jerkv-paced nag* 
It shook up strangely the two men on the seat, and the woman at 
the bottom of the cart, who held fast to its sides to lessen the 
bard jolting* 

In the market-place at Goderville was a great crowd, a mingled 
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multitude of men and beasts. The horns of cattle, the tall, long- 
napped hats of the wealthy peasants, the headdresses of the 
women, came to the surface of that sea. And clamorous, shrill, 
piercing voices made a continuous and savage din, above which 
rose now and then a great burst*of laughter from the sturdy lurtgs 
of a merry yokel, or a long bellow from a cow tied fast to the 
wall of a house. It all smelled of milk, of hay, of the stable, of 
sweat, giving off that odor half-human, half-animal, which is pe¬ 
culiar to co.untry folk. 

Maitre Hauchecorne, of Breaute, had just arrived at Goder- 
ville and was making his way toward the square, when he per¬ 
ceived on the ground a little piece of string. Maitre Hauchecorne, 
thrifty, like all true Normans, reflected that anything was worth 
picking up which could be of any use; and he stooped down, but 
painfully, for he suffered from rheumatism. He took the bit of 
thin string from the ground and was carefully preparing to roll 
it up when he saw Maitre Malandain, the harness-maker, staring 
at him from his doorstep. They had once quarreled about a halter, 
and ever since they had borne each other malice. Maitre Hauche¬ 
corne was overwhelmed with a sort of shame at being seen by his 
enemy searching in the dirt for a bit of string. Quickly he hid 
his find under his blouse, then slipped it into the pocket of his 
breeches, then pretended to be still looking on the ground for 
something which he could not find; and finally he went off to¬ 
wards the market-place, with his head bent forward and his body 
bent almost in two from rheumatic pains. 

He lost himself at once in the crowd, which kept moving slowly 
and clamorously about as it gossiped and bargained shrilly. The 
peasants examined the cows, went off, came back, always doubtful 
and fearing to be cheated, scanning the eye of the seller in an 
attempt to discover the tricks of the man and the defect of the 
beast. 

The women had placed their baskets on the ground and had 
taken out the poultry, which lay on the ground, legs tied together, 
eyes terrified and combs scarlet. They listened to propositions, 
maintaining their prices in a decided manner and with imper¬ 
turbable faces; or perhaps, suddenly deciding to accept the lower 
price offered, called out to the customer who was slowly de¬ 
parting : 
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“All right, 111 let you have them, Malt* Anthime.” 

Then gradually the square was emptied, and when the Angelas 
sounded midday those who lived at a distance poured into the 
inns. 

At Jourdain's the great room was filled with diners, just as Jthe 
vast court was filled with vehicles of every description—wagons, 
gigs, tilburies, char-a-bancs, innumerable carts without name, yel¬ 
low with mud, misshapen, patched together, their shafts raised to 
heaven like two arms, or it may be with their nose in the dirt and 
their rear in the air. 

Just opposite to where the dineis sat at table the great fireplace, 
full of bright flame, threw a lively heat on the backs of those who 
were ranged along the right. Three spits were turning, loaded 
with chickens, pigeons and joints of mutton, and from the hearth 
rose a delectable odor of roast meat and of gravy gushing over 
crisp brown skin, kindling merriment and causing mouths to 
water. 

All the aristocracy of the plough were eating there at Mait' 
Jourdain’s, the innkeeper's, who was a dealer in horses also and 
a sharp fellow who had made a pretty fortune in his day. 

The dishes were passed around, emptied, along with jugs of 
yellow cider. Every one told of his affairs, of his purchases and 
sales. They gave each other news about the crops. The weather 
was good for greens, but a little wet for the grain. 

Suddenly the drum started rolling in the courtyard before the 
house. Every one, except some of the most indolent, was on his 
feet at once, running to the doors and windows, with mouth full 
and napkin in hand. 

When the public crier had finished his tattoo he bawled out in 
a jerky voice, making his stops out of rhythm: 

“Be it known to the inhabitants of Goderville and to all persons 
in general present at the market, that there has been lost this 
morning, on the P>euzeville road, a pocketbook of black leather 
containnig five hundred france and business papers. You are 
asked to return it at once, to the mayor’s office or to Maiire For¬ 
tune Houlbr&jue, of Manneville. There will be twenty francs 
reward/' 

Then the man departed. They heard once more at a distance 
the dull beat of the drum and the faint voice of the crier. Then 
they all began to discuss this incident, calculating the chance which 
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Maitre Houlbreque had of finding or of not finding his pocket- 
book again. 

And the meal went on. 

They were just finishing their coffee when the corporal of 
gendarmes appeared on the threshold. He asked: 

“Is Maitre Hauchecorne, of Breaute, here?” 

Maitre Hauchecorne, from his seat at the other end of the 
table, replied: 

“Here I am, here I am.” 

The corporal resumed: 

“Maitre Hauchecorne, will you be so kind as to come with me 
to the mayor’s office? Monsieur the Mayor would like to speak 
to you.” 

The peasant, surprised and uneasy, gulped down his little glass 
of cognac, rose, and, bent over even worse than in the morning, 
started off after the corporal. 

The mayor was awaiting him, seated in an armchair. He was 
the notary of the place, a tall, grave man of pompous manner. 

“Maitre Hauchecorne,” said he, “this morning, on the road to 
Beuzeville, }ou were seen to pick up the pocketbook lost by 
Maitre Houlbreque of Manneville.” 

The peasant, dumb with amazement, looked at the mayor, al- 
ready frightened at this suspicion which rested on him, he knew 
not why. 

“I—I picked up that pocketbook?” 

“Yes, you ” 

“I swear I don’t even know a thing about it.” 

“You w r ere seen.” 

“I was seen—I? Who saw 7 me?” 

“Maitre Malandain, the harness-maker.” 

Then the old man remembered, comprehended, and flushing 
with anger, said: 

“Ah, he saw me, did he, the rascal ? He saw me picking up this 
string here, M. le Maire.” And, fumbling in his pocket, he pulled 
out the bit of string. 

But the mayor, unbelieving, shook his head. * 

“You cannot make me believe, Maitre Hauchecorne, that 
Maitr , Malandain, whose word is reliable, has mistaken this string 
for a pocketbook.” 
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The peasant, enraged, lifted his hand and spat, as if to attest his 
good faith, repeating: 

“For all that, it is God’s truth, the blessed truth, M. le Maire. 
There, as I hope to be saved, I repeat it.” 

The mayor continued: 

“After you had picked up the article in question, you even 
looked around for some time in the mud, to see whether a piece 
of money had not dropped out.” 

The good man was choked with indignation and fright. 

“How can they say—how can they—lies like that to slander an 
honest man? If they can.-” 

His protestations were in vain; he was not believed. He was 
confronted with Maitre Malandain, who repeated and sustained 
his testimony. They abused one another for an hour. At his own 
request Maitre Hauchecorne was searched. Nothing was found 
on him. 

Finally the mayor, in great perplexity, sent him away, warning 
him that he would communicate with the public prosecutor and 
ask for orders. 

The news had spread. When he came out of the mayor’s of¬ 
fice, the old man was surrounded, questioned with a curiosity 
which was serious or mocking, as the case might be, but into 
which indignation did not enter. And he began to tell the story of 
the string. They did not believe him; they laughed. 

He went on, stopped by every one, himself stopping all his 
acquaintances, telling his tale over and over again, repeating his 
protestations, pulling his pockets inside out to prove that he had 
nothing. 

They said to him: 

“You old rogue, go on!” 

He grew more and more angry, feverish, exasperated in his 
despair at not being believed, and kept repeating his story. 

Night came on. It was time to go home. He started out with 
three of his neighbors, to whom he pointed out the spot where he 
had picked up the string; and always he talked of his adventure. 

# That evening he made the round of the village of Breaute, in 
order to tell every one. Incredulity met him everywhere. 

All night long he brooded. 

Next day, about one o’clock in the afternoon, Marius Paumelle, 
a farm hand of Maitre Breton, who was market gardener at 
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Ymauville, returned the pocketbook with its contents to Maitre 
Houlbreque of Manneville. This man declared, indeed, that he 
had discovered it lying in the road but, being unable to read, he 
had carried it home and given it to his master. 

The news spread to the environs. Maitre Hauchecorne was 
told of it. He set out at once and began to relate his story with 
its denouement, triumphantly. 

“What hurt me,” he said, “was not the thing itself, you under¬ 
stand, but being thought guilty of lying. There’s nothing does 
you so much harm as being in disgrace for lying/' 

All day he talked of his adventure. He told it on the roads to 
the people who passed; at the cabaret to the people who drank; 
and the following Sunday when they came out of church. He 
even stopped strangers to tell them about it. He felt easy now. 
And yet, there was something that worried him, though he could 
not tell exactly what it was. People had a joking attitude when 
they listened. They did not seem convinced. lie seemed to feel 
their mocking remarks behind his back. 

On the Tuesday of the next week he went to the market at 
(ioderville, solely because he felt the need to tell his story. 

Malandain, standing on his doorstep, began to laugh when he 
saw him pass. Why was that? 

He button-holed a farmer from Criquetot, who did not wait 
until he had finished, but giving him a punch in the pit of the 
stomach, shouted in his face: “Oh, you great rogue, you!" Then 
turned on his heel and walked off. 

Maitre Hauchecorne was struck speechless, and began to grow 
more and more uneasy. Why was he called “great rogue"? 

He began again to recount the whole affair when he was seated 
at table in Jourdain's tavern. 

A horse-dealer of Montvilliers cried out at him: 

“Get out, get out, you old scamp! I know all about your piece 
of string." 

Hauchecorne stammered: 

“Rut since they found it again; the pocketbook ?" 

Rut the other went on: , 

“Better hold your tongue, daddy; there's one who finds it and 
there's another who returns it; and no one the wiser." 

The peasant was suffocated. At last he understood. They ac¬ 
cused him of having had the pocketbook brought back by an 
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accomplice, by a confederate. 

He tried to protest. The whole table began to jeer. 

He could not finish his dinner. He went away amid a chorus 
of mocking laughter. 

Ashamed, indignant, choking with rage and confusion, he went 
home. He was the more downhearted since, with his Norman 
cunning, he was, perhaps, capable of that whereof they held him 
guilty, even of boasting of it as a good trick. He was dimly aware 
that it would be impossible to prove his innocence, his cunning 
being so well known. And he felt himself struck to the heart by 
the injustice of the suspicion. 

He began anew to tell his story, drawing out his recital day by 
day, always adducing fresh proofs, more energetic declarations 
and more solemn oaths, wfiich he prepared in his hours of soli¬ 
tude ; for he thought of nothing but the story of the string. But 
the more he substantiated his arguments, the more he tricked out 
his defense, the less did they believe him. 

“Those are liars' proofs," they said behind his back. 

He sensed this. It preyed upon him. He wore himself out with 
vain efforts. 

He was visibly wasting away. 

The jokers would now make him repeat the story of “the piece 
of string" to amuse them, just as you make a soldier who has 
been on a campaign tell his story of the battle. His mind, struck 
at the root, grew weak. 

He took to his bed about the end of December. 

He died early in January, and, in the delirium of the agony of 
death, he protested his innocence, repeating: 

“A little bit of string, a little bit of string,—see, here it is, 
Monsieur le Maire." 


THE NECKLACE 

S HE was one of those pretty and charming creatures who 
are sometimes, as if by a slip of destiny, born into a family 
o£ clerks. She had no dowry, no expectations, no means of 
being known, understood, loved, wedded by any rich and dis¬ 
tinguished man; and so she let herself be married to a little clerk 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

She dressed plainly because she could not dress well, but 
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she was as unhappy as though she had really fallen from a 
higher station; since with women there is neither caste nor 
rank, and beauty, charm and grace take the place of family and 
birth. Natural fineness, instinct for what is elegant, suppleness 
of mind are their sole hierarchy, and often make of women of 
the people the equals of the very greatest ladies. 

Mathilde suffered ceaselessly, feeling herself born for all deli¬ 
cacies and luxuries. She was distressed by the poverty of her 
dwelling, the wretched look of the walls, the shabby chairs, the 
ugliness of the curtains. All those things whereof another 
woman of her rank would have been utterly unconscious, tor¬ 
tured her and made her angry. The sight of the little Breton 
peasant who did her humble housework stirred up in her despair¬ 
ing regrets, and distracted dreams. She mused on silent ante¬ 
chambers hung with oriental tapestries and illumined by tall 
candelabra of bronze, on the two great footmen who doze in 
big arm-chairs, made drowsy by the heavy heat of the stove. 
She pictured long reception halls decked with anceint silks, 
dainty cabinets guarding priceless curiosities, coquettish, perfumed 
boudoirs made for chatting at five o'clock with intimate friends, 
with men famous and sought after, whom all women envy and 
whose attention they all desire 

When she sat down to dinner, before the round table cov¬ 
ered with a cloth three days in use, opposite her husband, who 
uncovered the soup-tureen and exclaimed with a delighted air* 
“Ah, the good soup! I don’t know anything better than that,” 
she thought of delicate dinners, of rich silverware, of tapestries 
that peopled the walls with ancient personages and with strains 
birds on the wing in the midst of a fairy forest; and she thought 
of delectable dishes eaten from costly plates, and of the whis¬ 
pered gallantries that one listens to with a sphinx-like smile, 
while one nibbles at the pink meat of a trout or the wings of a 
quail. 

She had no gowns, no jewels, nothing. And she loved only 
that. She felt made for that. She would so have loved to please, 
to be charming, envied, sought after. * 

She had a friend, a former schoolmate at the convent, who was 
rich, and whom she did not like to visit any more because she 
was the more unhappy on her return. 

But one evening her husband came home with a triumphant 
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air, holding a large envelope in his hand. 

“There,” he said, “is something for you.” 

She tore the paper apart quickly and drew out a printed 
card which bore this message: 

“The Minister of PTiblic Instruction and Madame Georges 
Kamponneau request the honor of M. and Madame Loisel’s com¬ 
pany at the palace of the Ministry on Monday evening, January 
eighteenth.” 

Instead of being delighted, as her husband had hoped, she 
flung the invitation disdainfully on the table, muttering: “What 
do you want me to do with that?” 

“Why, my dear, T thought you would be pleased. You never 
go out, and this is such a splendid chance. I had great trouble 
to get it. Ever} one wants to go. It is very exclusive, and they 
are not giving many invitations to clerks. The whole official 
world will be there.” 

She gave him an annoyed glance and said sharply: 

“And what shall I put on my back?” 

He had not thought of that; he stammered: 

“Why, the dress you go to the theatre in. It looks very well 
to me.” 

He paused, distracted, when he saw that his wife was weeping. 
Two great tears trickled slowly from the corners of her eyes to 
the corners of her mouth. 

“What’s the matter, what’s the matter?” he stammered. 

By a great effort she conquered her grief and answered in a 
calm voice, while she dried her cheeks: 

“Nothing, only I have no dress and therefore I can’t go to 
this ball. Give your card to some colleague whose wife is better 
provided.” 

He was in despair. He resumed. 

“Come, let us see, Mathilde. How much would it cost, a 
suitable gown, one that you could use on other occasions, some¬ 
thing quite simple?” 

She reflected for several seconds, making her calculations and 
wondering also what sum she could ask for without meeting 
with an instant refusal and a frightened exclamation from the 
economical clerk. 

Finally she made answer hesitatingly: 

“I don’t know exactly, but I think I could manage with four 
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hundred francs/' 

He paled a little, because he was laying aside just that sum 
to buy a gun and treat himself to a little shooting next summer 
on the plain of Nanterre, with some friends who went to shoot 
larks there of a Sunday. 

But he said: 

“Very well. I will give you four hundred francs. And try to 
have a pretty dress.” 

The day of the ball came near, and Madame Loisel seemed 
sad, uneasy, anxious. Her dress, however, was ready. Her 
husband said to her one evening: 

“What's the matter? Come, you have seemed so queer these 
last three days.” 

And she answered: 

“It annoys me not to have a single piece of jewelry, not a 
single stone, nothing to put on. I shall look poverty-stricken. Al¬ 
most I'd rather not go at all.” 

“You might wear natural flowers,” returned her husband. “It’s 
very stylish at this time of year. For ten francs you could get 
two or three magnificent roses.” 

She was not convinced. 

“No, there's nothing more humiliating than to look poor among 
other women who are rich.” 

“How stupid you are!” exclaimed her husband. “Go see your 
friend Madame Forestier and ask her to lend you some jewels. 
You’re good enough friends with her to do that.” 

She gave a cry of joy. 

“True! I never thought of it.” 

The next day she went to see her friend and told her of 
her distress. 

Madame Forestier went to a wardrobe with a glass door, took 
out a large jewel box, brought it back, opened it and said to 
Madame Loisel: 

“Choose, my dear.” 

She saw first some bracelets, then a pearl necklace, then a 
Venetian gold cross set with precious stones, of marvelous work¬ 
manship. She tried on the jewels before a mirror, hesitated, 
could not make up her mind to part with them, to give them 
back. She kept asking: 

“Haven't you any more?” 
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“Why, yes; just look for yourself. I don't know what you 
like." 

Suddenly she discovered, in a black satin box, a superb neck- 
lace of diamonds, and her heart throbbed with hot desire. Her 
hands shook as she took it. She clasped it round her throat, 
outside her high-necked blouse, and was lost in ecstasy at sight 
of her reflection in the mirror. 

Then she asked, hesitating, assailed with anguish: 

“Will you lend me this, only this?” 

“Why, yes, certainly.” 

She flung her arms about her friend's neck, kissed her pas¬ 
sionately, then fled with her treasure. 

The da)' of the ball came. Madame Loisel was a great suc¬ 
cess. She was prettier than all the rest, elegant, graceful, smil¬ 
ing, mad with joy. All the men looked at her, asked her name, 
made efforts to be introduced. All the attaches of the Cabinet 
wanted to waltz with her. The minister himself remarked her. 

She danced rapturously, passionately, drunk with pleasure, for¬ 
getting all in the triumph of her beauty, in the glory of her suc¬ 
cess, in a sort of cloud of happiness composed of all this admira¬ 
tion and homage, of all these aroused desires, of that sense of 
complete triumph which is so sweet to a woman's heart. 

She left about four o'clock in the morning. Her husband 
had been sleeping since midnight in a little deserted ante-room 
with three other gentlemen whose wives were enjoying them¬ 
selves. 

He threw over her shoulders the wraps he had brought, modest 
wraps of common life, whose poverty contrasted with the ele¬ 
gance of her gown. She felt this and wanted to escape in order 
not to be noticed by the other women, who were wrapping them¬ 
selves in costly furs. 

Loisel held her back. 

“Wait a little. You will take cold outside. I'll call a cab.” 

But she gave no heed and quickly descended the stairs. When 
they reached the street they could not find a carriage; and they 
began to look for one, shouting after the cab men who passed 
at a distance. 

In despair and shivering with cold, they went towards the 
Seine. At last they discovered on the quay one of those decrepit, 
noctambulant coupes which, just as if they were ashamed to 
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show their misery during the day, are never seen round Paris 
till after nightfall. 

It took them to their door in the Rue des Martyres, and sadly 
they went up the stairs to their home. For her all was ended. 
As for him, he reflected that he must be at the Ministry at ten 
o’clock. 

She took off her wraps before the mirror, so as to see herself 
once more in all her beauty. Suddenly she uttered a cry. She 
no longer had the necklace round her neck! 

“What ails you?” muttered her husband, who was already half 
undressed. 

She turned wildlv towards him. 

“I have—I have—I’ve lost Madame Forestier’s necklace.” 

He leaped up, distracted. 

“What! How ?—Impossible !” 

They looked in the folds of her dress, in the folds of her cloak, 
in her pockets, everywhere. They did not find it. 

“You're sure you had it on when you left the ball?” 

“Yes. I felt it in the vestibule of the palace.” 

“But if you had lost it in the street we should have heard 
it fall. It must be in the carriage.” 

“Yes, probably. Did you take his number?” 

“No. And vou—didn’t you notice it either?” 

“No.” 

Thunderstruck, they stared at one another. Finally Loisel 
put on his clothes. 

“I shall go back on foot,” he said, “ over the whole way, to 
see if I can find it.” 

He went out. She sat waiting on a chair in her ball gown, 
without strength to go to bed, without fire, without a thought, 
utterly overwhelmed. 

Her husband returned about seven o’clock. He had found 
nothing. 

He went to police headquarters, to the newspapers to offer a 
reward. He went to the cab companies—everywhere, in fact, 
wnither the least spark of hope drove him. 

All day she waited, in the same state of wild fear before this 
terrible calamity. 

Loisel returned at night with a hollow, pale face. He had 
*eund nothing. 
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“You must write to your friend,” he said, “that you have 
broken the clasp of her necklace and are having it mended. That 
will give us time to turn round.” 

She wrote as he dictated. 

At the end of a week they had lost all hope. Loisel, who had 
aged five years, said: 

“We must consider how to replace that ornament.” 

Next day they took the box which had held it and went to 
the jeweler whose name appeared within. He consulted his 
books. 

“It was not I, madame, who sold that necklace. I must just 
have furnished the case.” 

They went from jeweler to jeweler, searching for a necklace 
like the other, trying to remember it, both heartsick with chagrin 
and grief. 

They found, in a shop at the Palais Royal, a string of diamonds 
that seemed to them exactly like the other. It was worth forty 
thousand francs; they might have it for thirty-six. 

So they begged the jeweler not to sell it for three more days. 
And they made a bargain with him that he should buy it back 
for thirty-four thousand francs should they find the one they had 
lost before the end of February. 

Loisel possessed eighteen thousand francs which his father 
had left him. He would borrow the rest. 

He did borrow, a thousand francs of one, five hundred of 
another, five louis here, three louis there. He gave notes, took 
on himself ruinous obligations, dealt with usurers and all the 
race of lenders. He compromised all the rest of his life, signed 
notes without even knowing whether he could ever meet them; 
and, overwhelmed by the pains yet to come, by the black misery 
which was about to fall on him, by the prospect of all the 
physical privations and moral tortures which he would suffer, 
he went to get the new necklace, laying down on the jeweler’s 
counter thirty-six thousand f rancs. 

When Madame Loisel took back the necklace, Madame Fores- 
tier said to her in a chilly tone of voice: 

# “You should have returned it sooner. I might have needed it.” 

She did not open the case, as her friend had so much feared 
she would do* If she had noticed the substitution, what would 
she have thought, what would she have said? Would she not 
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have taken Madame Loisel for a thief? 

And now Madame Loisel knew the terrible existence of the 
needy. She assumed her part, however, with sudden heroism. 
That terrible debt must be paid; she would pay it. They dis¬ 
charged their servant; they changed their lodgings; they rented 
a garret under the roof. 

She learned to know what heavy housework meant and the 
drudging cares of the kitchen. She washed the dishes, scraping 
the greasy pots and pans with her own rosy nails. She washed 
the dirty linens, the shirts and dishcloths, which she dried upon 
a line; she carried the slops down to the street every morning, 
and carried up the water, pausing for breath at every landing. 
And, dressed like a woman of the people, she made the rounds 
of the fruiterer, the grocer, the butcher, a basket on her arm, 
haggling, bargaining, meeting with impertinence, defending her 
miserable money sou by sou. 

Every month they had to meet some notes, renew others, ob¬ 
tain more time. 

Her husband worked evenings, copying tradesmen's accounts, 
and late at night he often copied manuscript for five sous a page. 

For ten years this life lasted. 

At the end of ten years they had paid everything, everything, 
with the rates of usury, the accumulations of compound inerest. 

Madame Loisel looked old now. She had become the woman 
of impoverished households—strong, hard, rough. With tangled 
hair, skirts askew, red hands, she talked loud as she washed the 
floor with great swishes of water. But sometimes, when her 
husband was at the office, she sat down near the window, and 
she recalled that gay evening of long ago, that ball where she 
had been so beautiful and so admired. 

What would have happened if she had not lost that necklace? 
Who knows? Who knows? How life is strange and changeful! 
How small a thing it needs to make or ruin us! 

But one Sunday, when she had gone to take a walk in the 
Champs felysees to refresh herself from the labors of the week, 
she suddenly saw a woman who was leading a child. It was 
Madame Forestier, still young, still lovely, still charming. • 

Madame Loisel felt moved. Should she speak to her? Yes, 
indeed. And now that she had paid, she was going to tell her 
all about it. Why not? 
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She went up. 

“Good-day, Jeanne.” 

The other, astonished to be so familiarly accosted by this 
plain good-wife, did not recognize her at all and stammered: 

“But—madame!—I do not know—you must have made a 
mistake.” 

“No. I am Mathilde Loisel.” 

Her friend gave a cry. 

“Oh, my poor Mathilde! How you have changed.” 

“Yes, I have had a pretty hard life since I last saw you, days 
wretched enough. And that because of you.” 

“Of me! How so?” 

“Do you remember that necklace of diamonds you let me wear 
at the ministerial ball?” 

“Yes. Well?" 

“Well, I lost it.” 

“What do you mean ? You brought it back.” 

“I brought you back another just like it. And we have been 
ten years paying for it. You can understand that it was not 
very easy for us, for us who had nothing. At last it is ever, 
and I am very glad.” 

Madame Forestier had stopped. 

"You say that you bought a necklace of diamonds to replace 

* V) 

mine r 

“Yes. You never noticed then! They were very similar.” 

Madame Forestier, deeply agitated, took hoth her hands. 

“Oh, my poor Mathilde! Why, my necklace was paste! It 
was worth at the most five hundred francs.” 
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MATEO FALCONE 

W HEN you come out of Porto-Vecchio and turn northwest, 
toward the center of the island, the ground rises very rap¬ 
idly, and, after three hours’ walk along twisting paths, blocked 
by huge masses of rock and often cut b\ gorges, you find your¬ 
self on the edge of a very wide rnaquis, or open plateau. These 
plateaus are the home of the Corsican shepherds, and the resort 
of those who have come into conflict with the law. The Corsican 
peasant sets fire to a particular stretch of forest in order to save 
himself the trouble of manuring his lands: if the flames spread 
further than was intended, so much the worse. Whatever hap¬ 
pens, he is sure to get a good harvest by planting this ground, fer¬ 
tilized by the ashes of the trees that grew upon it. When the 
grain is harvested, they leave the straw,' because it is too much 
bother to gather it. The roots remain in the ground, and in the 
next spring sprout into thick shoots which, in a few years, attain 
a height of seven or eight feet. This is the kind of underbrush 
which is called rnaquis. It consists of various sorts of trees and 
shrubs intergrown and entangled as in a wild state of nature. 
Only with hatchet in hand can man make a way through, and 
there are rnaquis so dense and thick that not even the wild sheep 
can penetrate them. 

If you have killed a man, go into the rnaquis of Porto-Vecchio, 
with a good gun and powder and shot, and you will live there in 
safety. Do not forget to take also a brown cloak, provided with 
a hood, which will serve you as coverlet and mattress. The shep¬ 
herds will give you food—milk, cheese, chestnuts—and you will 
have naught to fear from the hand of the law nor from the rda- 
tives of the dead, save when you go down into the town to replen¬ 
ish your supply of ammunition. 
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When I was in Corsica in 18— Mateo Falcone’s house was half 
a league from this maquis. He was, for that country, a compara¬ 
tively rich man, living handsomely—that is to say, without doing 
anything-—from the produce of his herds which the shepherds, a 
sort of nomadic people, led to pasture here and there in the moun¬ 
tains. When 1 saw him, two years after the happening which 1 
am about to relate, he seemed at the most about fifty years of age. 
Picture to yourself a small but robust man, with curly coal-black 
hair, an aquiline nose, thin lips, large, penetrating eyes, and a skin 
deeply tanned. Even in this country, where there are so many 
crack shots, his skill in shooting was accounted extraordinary. 
For instance, Mateo would never fire on a sheep with swanshot, 
but, at a hundred and twenty paces, he would strike it with a 
bullet in its head or shoulder as he chose. He could use his gun 
by night as easily as by day, and I heard the following tale of his 
skill, which will seem incredible to those who have not been in 
Corsica. They placed a lighted candle behind a thin piece of 
paper, the size of a plate, at a distance of eighty paces. Mateo 
placed himself in position; then the candle was extinguished, and 
after a minute’s time, in utter darkness, he shot and pierced the 
paper three times out of four. 

With this conspicuous talent Mateo Falcone had won a great 
reputation. It was said of him that he was a loyal friend, but a 
dangerous enemy. For the rest, he was obliging and gave alms, 
and he lived at peace with everybody in the district of Porto- 
Vecchio. P>ut there was a story that, when he was at Corte, where 
he had found his wife, he had speedily put out of his way a rival 
reputed to be equally formidable in love as in war. At all events, 
people attributed to Mateo a certain shot which had surprised his 
rival while in the act of shaving before a mirror hung in his 
window. After the matter had ceased to be talked about, Mateo 
married. * His wife Giuseppa gave him at first three daughters, 
which enraged him. But finally came a son, the hope of the fam¬ 
ily and the heir of its name, whom Mateo named Fortunato. The 
girls were well married: their father could count in case of need 
on the guns and daggers of his sons-in-law. The son was but ten 
years old, but already of a promising disposition. 

One day in the fall Mateo and.his wife started out early to 
visit one of their flocks in a clearing of the maquis. Young For¬ 
tunato wanted to go with them, but the clearing was too far off; 
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moreover, it was necessary that some one should stay and watch 
the house; so his father refused. He had reason to repent of his 
refusal, as we shall soon see. 

He had been gone for several hours, and little Fortunato was 
lying quietly out in the sunshine, gazing at the blue mountains and, 
reflecting that, on the next Sunday, he would be going into the 
town to have dinner at his uncle’s, the corporal, when his thoughts 
were suddenly cut short by the sound of a gunshot. He rose and 
turned toward that side of the plateau whence the sound had 
come. Other shots followed, fired at regular intervals, and each 
time they came nearer and nearer, until a man appeared on the 
path which led from the plain to Mateo’s house. The man wore a 
pointed hood like a mountaineer, he was bearded, and dressed in 
rags, and he dragged himself along with difficulty, leaning on his 
rifle. He had just been wounded in the thigh. 

This man was a bandit, as the Corsicans call one who is pro¬ 
scribed, and, setting out at night to get some ammunition in the 
town, he had fallen into an ambush of soldiers on the way. He 
had escaped only after a vigorous fight, but the soldiers gave hot 
chase, firing at him from rock to rock. He was only a little ahead 
of them, and his wound made it impossible for him to reach the 
maquis before being overtaken. He came up to Fortunato and 
said: 

“Are you the son of Mateo Falcone?” 

“Yes.” 

“I am Gianetto Sanpiero. I am pursued by the yellow-collars. 
Hide me quickly. I can’t go further.” 

“But what will my father say if I hide you without asking 
him ?” 

“He wfill say that you did right.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“Hide me quickly. They are coming.” 

“Wait till my father comes back.” 

'‘Good God, how can 1 wait! They will be here in five min¬ 
utes. Come now, hide me or I will kill you.” 

Fortunato answered with utter coolness: 

“Your gun is unloaded, and you have no more powder in your 
horn.” 

“I have my dagger.” 

“But can you run as fast as I can?” And with a bound he put 
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himself out of reach. 

“You are no son of Mateo Falcone! Will you let me be taken 
in front of his house?” 

The boy seemed moved. “What will you give me if I hide 
you ?” he said, coming nearer. 

The bandit felt in the leather pocket that hung at his side and 
drew out a five-franc piece which, doubtless, he had saved for 
powder. Fortunato smiled at sight of the coin and, grasping it. 
he said to Gianetto: 

“Don’t be afraid.” 

Quickly he scooped out a large hole in the haystack which 
stood hard by the house. The bandit crouched down in it, and the 
boy covered him up so as to leave a little breathing space, and 
yet in such a way as to make it impossible for anyone to suspect 
that a man was concealed there. He acted indeed with the ingen¬ 
ious cunning of the savage. He brought a cat and her kittens and 
put them on top of the haystack, to make it appear that the stack 
had stood untouched for a long time. Then he carefully sifted 
dust over the bloodstains which he had noticed on the path by the 
house, and, this done, stretched himself out in the sun again with 
the utmost coolness. 

A few minutes later, six men, clad in brown uniforms with 
yellow collars, stood before Mateo’s door. They were under the 
command of an adjutant, a distant relative of the Falcone family. 
(It is said that in Corsica further degrees of relationship are rec¬ 
ognized than anywhere else.) His name was Tiodoro Gamba. 
He was an energetic man, held in great fear by the banditti, and 
had already hunted down many a law-breaker. 

“Good-day, youngster,” he said, approaching Fortunato. “How 
you have grown! Did you see a man pass just now?” 

“Oh, I am not yet so tall as you, cousin,” the boy made answer, 
with a foolish look. 

“You will be, soon. But tell me, haven’t you seen a man 
pass by ?” 

“Have I seen a man pass by ?” 

“Yes, a man with a pointed black velvet hood and a waistcoat 
embroidered in red and yellow.” 

“A man with a pointed hood and a waistcoat embroidered in 
red and yellow ?” 

“Yes. Answer me now and don’t repeat my questions.” 
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“The priest came by this morning on his horse Piero and he 
asked me how papa was and I said—” 

“You are making fun of me, you scamp. Tell me at once 
which way Gianetto went, for it is he we are after. I am sure he 
took this path.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“How do 1 know that? I know you have seen him.” 

“How could I see him when 1 was asleep?” 

“You were not asleep, you young devil; the gunshots would 
wake you.” 

“Do you think then, cousin, that your guns make noise 
enough ? My father’s gun makes much more noise.” 

“May the devil take you, you young rascal. I am absolutely 
positive you have seen Gianetto. Perhaps you have even hidden 
him. Here, you fellows, go into the house and see if our man is 
not there. He could walk on only one leg, and the villian has tot) 
much sense to try to reach the maquis limping; besides, the blood 
stains stop here.” 

“What will papa say^?” asked Fortunato with a grin. “What 
will he say when he finds out that his house has been searched 
while he was away?” 

“Do you know that I can make you change your tune, you 
scamp?” Gamba cried, seizing him by the ear. “Maybe you will 
speak when y T ou have had a thrashing w T ith the flat of the sword.” 

Fortunato continued laughing derisively. 

“My father is Mateo Falcone,” he said meaningly. 

“Do you know r , you young devil, that I can take you away to 
Corte or to Bastia? I’ll put you in a dungeon on a bed of straw’, 
with ymtr feet in .irons, and I'll guillotine y'ou if you don’t tell 
me where Gianetto Sanpiero is.” 

The boy burst out laughing at this ridiculous threat. 

“My father is Mateo Falcone,” he repeated. 

“Adjutant, do not get us into trouble with Mateo,” one of the 
soldiers whispered. 

Gamba was plainly embarrassed. He talked in a low voice with 
his soldiers, who had already searched the house. It was not a 
lengthy operation, for in a Corsican hut there is but one square 
room, furnished with a table, benches, boxes, and apparatus for 
cooking and hunting. All the while Fortunato petted the cat, 
seeming, maliciously', to enjoy the confusion of his cousin and the 
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soldiers. 

One soldier came up to the haystack. He looked at the cat and 
negligently stirred the hay with his bayonet, shrugging his 
shoulders as though to indicate that he considered the precau¬ 
tion absurd. Nothing moved, and the boy’s face betrayed not the 
slightest emotion. The adjutant and his men were in despair. 
They scanned the plain solemnly, half inclined to go back whence 
they had come. Their officer, however, convinced that threats 
would have no effect on the son of Mateo Falcone, decided to 
make a last effort and try bribery. 

“My boy/’ he said, “I can see that you are a bright young dog. 
You will get on. But you are playing a risky game with me, and 
devil take me if I wouldn’t carry you off, but that I don’t want to 
cause pain to mv cousin Mateo.” 

“Bah!” 

“But when my cousin comes back I shall tell him about it, and 
he will whip you till he draws blood for having lied to me.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“You will see. But see here, be a good lad and I will give you 
something.” 

“You had better go and look for Gianetto in the maquis, cousin, 
for if you delay much longer it will take a cleverer fellow than * 
you to catch him.” 

The officer drew a watch out of his pocket, a silver watch 
worth all of ten crowns. Pie noted how little Fortunato’s eyes 
sparkled as he looked at it, and he held out the watch at the end 
of its steel chain. 

“You scamp,” he said. “You would like to hang such a watch 
as this around your neck and go parading up and down the streets 
of Porto-Vecchio, proud as a peacock. The people would ask you 
the time, and you would say, 'Look at my watch’.” 

“When I am grown up my uncle, the corporal, will give me a 
watch.” 

“Yes, but your uncle’s son has one already, only not so fine a 
one as this, for he is younger than you.” 
boy sighed. * 

“Well, would you like this watch, boy?” 

Fortunato eyed the watch stealthily, just as a cat does when 
one gives her a whole chicken. She dares not pounce upon it, be¬ 
cause she fears that you are playing a joke on her, and she turns 
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her eyes away now and then, to avoid succumbing to the tempta¬ 
tion, and all the while she licks her chops as though to say to 
you, “What a cruel joke you are playing on me!” 

The adjutant Gamba, however, seemed really willing to give 
the watch. Fortunato did not stretch out his hand, but he said, 
smiling bitterly: 

“Why do you make fun of me ?” 

“I swear I am not making fun of you. Just tell me where 
Gianetto is and the watch is yours.” 

Fortunato smiled unbelievingly and fixed his black eyes on 
those of the officer, as though trying to find there the faith he 
would fain have in his words. 

“May I lose my epaulettes if I do no give you the watch on 
that condition !” cried the adjutant. “I call my men to witness 
and then I cannot retract/ 1 

As he spoke, he dangled the watch nearer and nearer, until it 
all but touched the boy's pale cheek. Fortunato's face clearly 
showed the conflict going on in his heart between covetousness 
and the claims of hospitality. His bare breast heaved violently, 
suffocatingl). The watch dangled and twirled before him, and 
hit the tip of his nose. Slowly he raised his right hand toward 
it, touched it with his finger tips, and its whole weight rested on 
the palm of his hand, although the adjutant still held the end of 
the chain loosely . . . The face of the watch was blue . . . 
The case was newly polished ... It blazed in the sun; it 
seemed like fire . . . The temptation was too strong. Simul¬ 
taneously Fortunato raised his left hand and pointed with his 
thumb over his shoulder to the haystack against which lie was 
leaning. The adjutant comprehended at once and let go the chain. 
Fortunato felt himself the sole possessor of the watch. He 
bounded up like a deer and stood ten paces distant from the 
haystack, which the soldiers were beginning to upset. 

Soon the hay moved, and a bleeding man appeared, dagger in 
hand; but when he tried to stand up his stiffening wound pre¬ 
vented him, and he fell. The adjutant flung himself upon him 
and snatched away his dagger* In spite of his resistance, he was 
quickly and strongly bound and laid on the ground like a bundle 
of faggots. He turned his head toward Fortunato, who had come 
up to him. 

“Son of—he said to the boy, more in contempt than in anger. 
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The boy flung to him the coin he had received from him, feel¬ 
ing conscious that he no longer had a right to it, but the bandit 
took no notice, and merely said in a cool voice to the officer: 

“My dear Gamba, I am not able to walk; you will be obliged to 
carry me to town.” 

“You could run as fast as a goat just now,” his captor an¬ 
swered brutally. “But don’t worry, 1 am glad enough to have 
caught you; I could carry you on my back for a league and not 
be tired. Just the same, my friend, we will make you a litter out 
of branches and your cloak. We’ll get horses at the farm at 
Crespoli.” 

“Very well,” said the prisoner. “I hope you will put a little 
straw on the litter so as to make it easier for me.” 

While the soldiers were busy, some with making a rough litter 
of chestnut boughs and others with dressing the prisoner's wound, 
Mateo and his wife suddenly appeared in a turn of the path from 
the maquis. The woman came bending low under the weight of 
a huge sack of chestnuts, while her husband walked jauntily 
along with one gun in his hand, a second gun slung in his shoulder 
belt. In Corsica, you see, it is held .unworthy of a man to carry 
anything but his weapons. 

At sight of the soldiers, Mateo's first thought was that they 
had come to arrest him. But he had no ground for this fear: he 
had never quarreled with the law. On the contrary, he had a 
good reputation, and was, as they say, particularly well thought 
of. But he was a Corsican, mountain4>red, and there are few 
Corsican mountaineers who, if they search sufficiently in their 
memories, cannot recollect some little peccadillo, some gunshot or 
dagger-thrust or such-like bagatelle. Mateo's conscience was 
clearer than most, for it was fully ten years since he had pointed 
his gun at a man. Yet he was cautious, and he prepared to make 
an energetic defense, if that should prove necessary. 

’‘Wife,” he said, “put down your sack and keep yourself 
ready.” 

She obeyed at once. He put into her hand the gun which he 
hacj carried over his shoulder, as it was likely to inconvenience 
him. The other gun he held in readiness and proceeded leisurely 
toward the house along the tree-bordered path, ready, at the 
slightest sign of hostility, to throw himself behind the largest 
trunk and fire. His wife walked close behind him, holding her 
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reloaded gun and the cartridges; for it is the duty of a good wife, 
in case of conflict, to reload her husband's weapons. 

The adjutant, on his part, was very uneasy at the sight of 
Mateo, advancing thus slowly upon them, his gun pointed and his 
linger on the trigger. 

“If it happens that Gianetto is related to Mateo,'* he reflected, 
“or is a friend of his, and he means to protect him, two of his 
bullets will land in two of us as sure as a letter goes to post, and 
he will shoot at me in spite of our kinship." 

In this quandary, he put on a bold front and went forward 
alone toward Mateo to tell him what had occurred and to greet 
him like an old friend. But the short distance between him and 
Mateo seemed to him endless. 

“Hullo, old comrade!" he shouted. “Well, and how are you, 
old chap? I am your cousin, Gamba." 

Mateo answered not a word, hut stood quite still, and while 
the other was speaking he gently raised the muzzle of his gun so 
that, by the time the adjutant came up, it was pointing skyward. 

“Good day, brother," said the adjutant, holding out his hand. 
“It is a very long lime since I saw you." 

“Good day, brother.'* 

“I was just passing by and stopped in to say good day to you 
and cousin Pep a. We have had a long tramp today, but we must 
not complain, for we have made a fine catch. We have got hold 
of Gianetto Sanpiero." 

“Heaven be thanked!" exclaimed Giuseppa. “He stole one of 
our milch goats last week." 

Gamba rejoiced at these words. 

“Poor devil!" said Mateo. “He was hungry." 

“The fellow fought like a lion," continued Gamba, somewhat 
nettled. “He killed one of my men, and as though that was not 
enough he broke Corporal Chardon's afm—though that is not of 
much consequence, since he is only a Frenchman. Then he hid 
himself so cleverly that the devil himself could not have found 
him. I should never have got him, but for my little cousin, 
Fortunato, here." 

“Fortunato?" cried Mateo. 

“Fortunato?" repeated his wife. 

“Yes. Gianetto was hidden in your haycock there, but my little 
cousin gave away his trick. I shall tell his uncle the corporal about 
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this, and he will get a nice present as a reward. And both his 
name and yours shall be in the report which 1 shall send to the 
superintendent.” 

“Curse you!” muttered Mateo under his breath. 

By this time they had rejoined the company. Gianetto was 
already on the litter, and they were ready to start out. When he 
saw Mateo witli Gamba he smiled strangely, and then, turning 
toward the door of the house, he spat on the threshold. 

“ 1 he house of a traitor!” he exclaimed. 

None but one ready to die would have dared to utter the word 
“traitor” in connection with Mateo Falcone. A swift dagger- 
thrust would have wiped out the insult in a moment. But Mateo 
made no movement beyond putting his hand to his head like a 
man in a daze. 

Fortunato had gone into the house when he had seen his father 
come up. Now he reappeared carrying a jug of milk, which he 
offered with downcast eyes to Gianetto. 

“Keep off me!” roared the bandit. Then, turning to one of the 
soldiers, he said: “Comrade, give me a drink of water.” 

1 he soldier placed the flask in his hand, and the outlaw drank 
the water given him by one with whom he had but a while ago 
exchanged gunshots. Then he asked them to tie his hands over 
his breast instead of behind his back. 

“I prefer to lie comfortably,” he said. 

They did as he asked. Then, at a sign from the adjutant, they 
bade adieu to the silent Mateo, and set out, descending at a swift 
pace toward the plain. 

Fully ten minutes elapsed before Mateo uttered a word. He 
stood leaning on his gun, looking at the boy in concentrated anger. 
The child looked uneasily at him, then at his mother. Finally 
Mateo spoke in a voice calm but terrifying to those who knew the 
man. 

“Well, you have made a pretty beginning,” he said. 

“Father,” the boy cried out with tears in his eyes, making a 
move as though to fall on his knees. 

# “Away from me!” shouted Mateo. 

The boy stood motionless a few steps away and began to cry. 
His mother approached him. She had just noticed the watch- 
chain hanging out of his blouse. 

“Where did you get that watch ?” she questioned severely. 
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“From my cousin the adjutant.” 

Falcone seized the watch and flung it against a stone with such 
force that it broke into a thousand fragments. 

“Woman,” he said, “is this my child?” 

Giuseppa's tanned cheeks flamed red. 

“What are you saying, Mateo ? Do you know to whom you are 
talking ?” 

“Yes, I know. This boy is the first traitor of his race.” 

Fortunato’s sobs grew' louder. Falcone fixed him w ith his pene¬ 
trating eyes. Then he struck the ground with the butt of his gun, 
flung it over his shoulder, and called to Fortunato to follow him 
into the maquis. The boy obeyed. Giuseppa ran after her hus¬ 
band and grasped his arm. 

“He is your son,” she said in a trembling voice, looking into 
his eyes as though to read there what was passing in his mind. 

“Let go,” said Mateo. “I am his father.” 

Giuseppa kissed her son, and, crying aloud, went back into the 
house. Throwing herself on her knees before an image of the 
virgin she prayed fervently. 

Falcone walked about two hundred yards along the path and 
stopped at a little ravine. He tested the ground with the butt of 
his gun. It was soft and easy to dig, and seemed suitable for his 
purpose. 

“Fortunato, stand by that large rock.” 

The boy obeyed, then knelt down. 

“Father, father, do not kill me.” 

“Pray!” answered Mateo in a terrible voice. 

The child said the Lord's Prayer and the Credo in a voice 
.choked with terrified sobs. At the end of each prayer his father 
said “Amen!” in a calm voice. 

“Are those all your prayers ?” 

“I know the Ave Maria and the Litany that my aunt taught 
me, father.” 

“It is long, but never mind.” 

The boy finished the Litany in a weak voice. 

“Well, have you finished?” 

“Oh father, forgive me, forgive me! I will never do it again. 
I will beg my cousin the corporal as hard as I can to pardon 
Gianetto.” 

Mateo loaded his rifle and took aim. 
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“May God forgive you!” he said. 

The child tried frantically to get up and clasp his father's 
knees, but too late. Mateo pulled the trigger, and his son fell 
dead. 

Without even a glance at the body, Mateo went 'back to the 
house to fetch a spade with which to dig a grave. He had‘re¬ 
traced his steps but a little way along the patch when he en¬ 
countered Giuseppa, who had heard the firing with terror. 

“What have you done?” she shrieked. 

“Justice!” 

“Where is he?” 

“In the ravine. I am going to bury him. He died a Christian 
I shall have a mass sung for him. Let some one tell my son-in- 
law, Tiodoro Bianchi, to come and live with us.” 
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The son of a municipal dignitary of Bordeaux, Montaigne was trained 
for the law, a profession which he practiced successfully for years. He 
was mayor of Bordeaux, the recipient of distinguished honors, and the 
host in his chateau to the King of Navarre. In 1570 he retired to devote 
himself to the study and reflection which solidified in his essays. He is in 
fact the inventor of the essay form, and as such is famous. His genial 
and simple style was as much admired in his own day as now. 


OF SLEEPING 

R EASON doth appoint us ever to walke in one path, but not 
^ alwaies to keepe one place: and that a wise man should 
not permit humane passions to stray from the right carrier; he 
may (without prejudice unto his dutie) also leave it unto them 
either to hasten or to slow his pace, and not place himselfe in an 
immoveable and impassive Colossus. Were vertue herselfe cor- 
poreall and incarnate, 1 think her pulse would beat and worke 
stronger, marching to an assault, than going to dinner: For it is 
necessarie that she heat and move hereselfe. 1 have therefore 
markt it as a rare thing to see great personages sometimes, even 
in their weightiest enterprises and most important affaires, hold 
themselves so resolutely-assured in their state, that they doe not 
so much as breake their sleepe for them. Alexander the Great, 
on the day appointed for that furious-bloudy battel against 
Darius, slept so soundly and so long that morning, that Par- 
menion was faine to enter his chamber, and approching neere 
unto his bed, twice or thrice to call him by his name, to awaken 
him, the houre of the battle being at hand, and urging him. Otho 
the Emperour having determined to kill himselfe, the very 
same night, after he had given order for his domestical affaires, 
shared his monie among his servants, and whetted the edge of 
a sword, wherewith he intended to wound himselfe, expecting 
no other thing but to know whether all his friends were gone to 
rest, fell into so sound a sleepe that the groomes of his chamber 
heard him snort in another roome. This Emperours death hath 
many parts semblable unto that of great Cato, and namely this: 
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For Cato being prepared to defeat himselfe, whilest he expected 
to heare nevves whether the Senators, whom he caused to retire, 
were lanched out from the haven of Utica, fell so fast asleep 
that he was heard to snort into the next chamber; and he 
whom he had sent toward the port having waked him to tell 
him the storme was so rough that the Senators could not con- 
veniently put out to sea, he sent another, and lying downe anew, 
fell asleep again untill the last messenger assured him they were 
gone. We ma} also compare him unto Alexander in that great 
and dangerous storme which threatned him, bv the sedition of 
Metellus the Tribune, who laboured to publish the decree of 
Pompeys re-appeal unto the Citie, together with his army, at 
what time the commotion of Catiline was on foot: against which 
decree only Cato did insist, and to that purpose had Metellus 
and he had many injurious speeches, and menaced one another 
in the Senate-house: and it was the next day they were like to 
come to the execution in the market-place, where Metellus, be¬ 
sides the favour of the common people and of Caesar, then 
conspiring and complotting for the advancement of Pompey, 
should come, accompanied with a multitude of strange and 
forraine slaves and fencers, to doe their utmost. And Cato, 
strengthened with his only constancie and with unmated resolve: 
so that his kinsmen, his familiars, and many honest men tooke 
great care, and were in heavy anxiety and pensivenesse for him: 
of w'hich many never left him all night, but sat up together 
without rest, eating, or drinking, by reason of the danger they 
saw prepared for him; yea, his wife and sisters did nought 
but weep and waile, and for his sake torment themselves in 
their house, whereas contrariwise he alone comforted every body, 
and blamed them for their demissenesse. And after he had 
supped (as he w 7 as wont) he went quietly to his bed, and slept 
very soundly untill the next morning, that one of his copartners 
in the Tribune-ship came to call him to go to the skirmish. The 
knowledge we have of this mans unmated-haughty heart by the 
rest of his life, may make us judge with all securitie that it 
only proceeded from a spirit so far elevated above such acci¬ 
dents that he dained not so much as to trouble his minde with 
them no more than with ordinarie chances. In the sea-fight 
which Augustus gained against Sextus Pompeius in Sicilie, even 
at the instant he should goe to fight, was surprised with sc 
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heavy a sleep that his friends were compelled to awaken him 
to give the signall of the battell, which afterward gave occasion 
unto Marcus Antonius to charge him with this imputation, that 
he had not dared with open eyes to survey the marshalling of 
his army, and that his heart would not suffice him to present 
himselfe unto his soldiers untill such'time as Agrippa brought 
him newes of the victorie he had obtained of his enemies. But 
concerning young Marius, who committed a greater errour (for 
on the day of his last battell against Sylla, after he had marshalled 
his army and given the word or signall of the battell) he la)' 
downe in the shadow under a tree a while to rest himselfe, and 
fell so fast asleep that he could hardly be awaked with the rout 
and flight of his men, having scene no part of the fight, they say 
it was because he was so exceedingly aggravated with travell, 
and over-tired with weaknesse and want of sleep, that nature 
was overcome, and could no longer endure. And touching this 
point, Phisitians may consider whether sleep be so necessarie 
that our life must needs depend on it, for we finde that Perseus 
King of Macedon, prisoner at Rome, being kept from sleep, was 
made to die; but Plimie aleageth that some have lived a long 
time without any sleep at all. And Herodotus reporteth there 
are nations where men sleep and wake by halfe yeares. And 
those that write the life of Epimenides the wise, affirm that he 
slept the continuall space of seven and fifty yeares. 

OF LYERS 

T H ERE is no man living, whom it may lesse beseeme to speake 
of memorie, than myselfe, for to say truth, I have none at 
all; and am fully perswaded that no mans can be so weake and 
forgetfull as mine. All other parts are in me common and vile, 
but touching memorie, I thinke to carrie the prise from all other, 
that have it weakest, nay and to gaine the reputation of it, besides 
the naturall want I endure (for truely considering the necessitie 
of it, Plato hath reason to name it a great and mighty goddesse). 
In my countrie, if a man will imply that one hath no sense, he 
will say, such a one hath no memorie: and when I complaine of 
mine, they reprove me, and will not believe me, as if I accused 
myselfe to be mad and senselesse. They make no difference be- 
tweene memorie and wit: which is an empairing of my market: 
But they doe me wrong, for contrariwise it is commonly scene 
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by experience, that excellent memories do rather accompany 
vicake judgements. Moreover they wrong me in this (who can 
do nothing so well as to be a perfect friend) that the same 
words which accuse my infirmitie, represent ingratitude. From 
my affection they take hold of my memorie, and of a naturall 
defect, they infer a want of judgement or conscience. Some will 
say, he hath forgotten this entreaty or request, or that promise, 
he is not mindfull of his old friends, he never remembered to 
say, or doe, or conceale this or that, for my sake. Verily I may 
easily forget, but to neglect the charge my friend hath commit¬ 
ted to my trust, I never do it. Let them beare with my infirmitie, 
and not conclude it to be a kind of malice; which is so contrarie 
an enemie to my humor. Yet am I somewhat comforted. First, 
because it is an evil, from which I have chieflie drawne the reason 
to correct a worse mischiefe, that would easily have growne upon 
me. that is to say, ambition; which defect is intolerable in them 
that meddle with w T orldly negotiations. For as divers like ex¬ 
amples of natures progresse, say, she hath happily strengthened 
other faculties in me, according as it hath growne weaker and 
weaker in me, and I should easily lay downe and wire-draw my 
minde and judgement, upon other mens traces, without exercis¬ 
ing their proper forces, if by the benefit of memorie, forren 
inventions and strange opinions were present with me. That 
my speech is thereby shorter: for the Magazin of Memorie is 
peradventure more stored with matter, than is the store-house 
of Invention. Had it held out with me, I had ere this wearied 
all my friends with pratling: the subjects rouzing the meane 
facultie I have to manage and employ them, strengthening and 
wresting my discourses. It is pitie; I have assayed by the trial 
of some of my private friends: according as their memory hath 
ministered them a whole and perfect matter, who recoile their 
narration so farre-backe, and stuff it with so many vaine circum¬ 
stances, that if the story bee good, they smoother the goodnesse 
of it: if bad, you must needs either curse the good fortune of 
their memorie, or blame the misfortune of their judgement. And 
it is no easie matter, being in the midst of the cariere of a dis¬ 
course, to stop cunningly, to make a sudden period, and to cut it 
off. And there is nothing whereby the cleane strength of a horse 
is more knowne, than to make a readie and cleane stop. Among 
the skilfull I see some that strive, but cannot stay their race. 
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Whilest they labour to finde the point to stop their course, they 
stagger and falter, as men that faint through weaknesse. Above 
all, old men are dangerous, who have onely the memorie of 
tilings past left them, and have lost the remembrance of their 
repetitions. I have heard some very pleasant reports become most 
irkcsome and tedious in the mouth of a certaine Lord, forsomuch 
as all the b> e-slanders had many times beene cloyed with them. 
Secondly (as said an ancient Writer) that I doe not so much 
remember injuries received. I had need have a prompter as 
Darius had, who not to forget the wrong he had received of the 
Athenians, whensoever he sate downe at his table, caused a page 
to sing unto him, “Sir, remember the Athenians/’ and that the 
places or bookes which 1 read over, do ever smile upon me with 
some new noveltie. It is not without reason, men say, that he 
who hath not a good and readie memorie should never meddle 
with telling of lies, and feare to become a liar. 1 am not ignorant 
how the (Grammarians make a difference betweene speaking un¬ 
true and lying; and say that to speake untruly is to speake that 
which is false, but was reputed true; and that the definition of 
the Latin word, mcntiri , whence the French word, mcntir, is 
derived, which in JFnglish is to lie, implieth and meaneth to got* 
against ones conscience: and by consequence it concerneth onelv 
those, who speake contrary to that which they know, of whom 
I speake. Now, these, either invent, seale, stampe and all, or 
else they disguise and change a true ground. When they dis 
guise or change, if they be often put to the repetition of one 
thing, it is hard for them to keepe stjll in one path, and very 
strange if they lose not themselves: because the thing, as it is, 
having first taken up her stand in the memory, and there by the 
way of knowledge and witting, imprinted itselfe, it were hard 
it should not represent itselfe to the imagination, displacing and 
supplanting falsehood, which therein can have no such footing, 
or setled fastnesse; and that the circumstances of the first 
learning, still diving into the minde, should not cause it 
to disperse the remembrance of all false or bastardizing 

parts gotten together. Where they altogether invent, forso¬ 

much as there is no certaine impression, to front their fals- 
hood, they seeme to have so much the lesser feare to 

mistake or forget themselves, which also notwithstanding 

being an airie bodie, and without hold-fast, may easily escape 
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the memorie, except it be well assured, whereof I have often (to 
my no small pleasure) seene the experience, at the cost of those, 
who professe never to frame their speech, but as best shall fit the 
affaires they negotiate, and as best shall please the great men 
they speak unto. For the circumstances to which they will 
subject their credit and conscience, being subject to man\ 
changes, their speech must likewise diversifie and change with 
them, whence it followeth that of one selfsame subject they 
speak diversly, as now yellow, now gray, to one man thus, and 
thus to another. And if peradventure these kind of men hoard-up 
their so contrarie instructions, w T hat becomes of this goodly art? 
Who besides, often most foolishly forget themselves, and run 
at randon: For what memorie shall suffice them, to remember 
so many different formes they have framed to one same subject? 
I have in my dayes seene divers that have envied the reputation 
of this worthy kind of wisedome, who perceive not, that if there 
be a reputation, there can be no effect. Verily, lying is an ill 
and detestable vice. Nothing makes us men, and no other meanes 
keeps us bound one to another, but our w ord; knew we but the 
horror and waight of it, we would with fire and sword pursue 
and hate the same, and more justly than any other crime. I see 
all men generally busied (and that verie improperly) to punish 
certaine innocent errours in children, w r hich have neither im¬ 
pression nor consequence, and chastice and vex them for rash 
and fond actions. Onely lying, and stubbornnesse somewhat 
more, are the faults whose birth and progresse I would have 
severely punished and cut off; for they grow and increase with 
them: and if the tongue have once gotten this ill-habit, good 
Lord how hard, nay how impossible it is to make her leave it? 
whereby it ensueth, that w'e see many very honest men in other 
matters, to bee subject and enthralled to that fault. I have a 
good lad to my tailour, whom I never heard speak a truth, no 
not when it might stand him instead of profit. If a lie had no 
more faces but one, as truth had, w T e should be in farre better 
termes than w'e are: For whatsoever a Her should say, w^e w f ould 
take it in a contrarie sense. But the opposite of truth hath many 
many shapes, and an undefinite field. The Pythagoreans make 
g&od to be certaine and finite and evile to bee infinite and un¬ 
certain. A thousand by-w r ayes misse the marke, one onely hits 
the same. Surely 1 can never assure myselfe to come to a good 
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end, to warrant an extreme and evident danger, by a shamelesse 
and solemne lie. 

An ancient Father saith, “We are better in the companie of a 
knowne dogge, than in a mans societie, whose speech is un- 
knowne to us. Vt ext emus alieno non sit hominis vice: “A 
stranger to a stranger is not like a man.” And how much is a 
false speech lesse sociable than silence? King Francis the first, 
vaunted himselfe to have by this meanes brought Francis Tav- 
erna, ambassador to Francis Sforza, Duke of Millane, to a non¬ 
plus ; a man very famous for his rare eloquence, and facilitie in 
speech, who had beene dispatched to excuse his master, toward 
his Majestie, of a matter of great importance, which was this. 
The King to keepe ever some intelligence in Italy, whence he had 
lately beene expelled, but especially in the Dukedome of Millane, 
though it expedient to entertaine a Gentleman of his about the 
Duke, in effect as his Ambassador, but in apparance as a pri¬ 
vate man; who should make shew to reside there about his par¬ 
ticular affaires, forsomuch as the Duke, who depended much 
more of the Emperour (chiefely then that he was treating a mar¬ 
riage with his niece, daughter of the King of Denmarke, who is 
at this day Dowager of Loraine) could not without great preju¬ 
dice unto himselfe discover to have any correspondence and 
conference with us. For which commission and purpose a Gen¬ 
tleman of Millane, named Merveille, then serving the King, in 
place of one of the Quiers of his Quierie, was deemed fit. This 
man being dispatched with secret letters of credence, and instruc¬ 
tions of an Ambassador, together with other letters of com¬ 
mendation to the Duke in favour of his particular affaires, as a 
maske and pretence of his proceedings, continued so long about 
the Duke, that the Emperour began to have some suspition of 
him; which as we suppose was cause of what ensued, which 
was, that under colour of a murther committed, the Duke one 
night caused the said Merveille to be beheaded, having ended 
his processe in two dayes. Master Francis being come to the 
Court, fraught with a long counterfet deduction of this storie 
(for the King had addressed himselfe to all the Princes of 
Christendome, yea and to the Duke himselfe for justice, for 
such an outrage committed upon his servant) had one morning 
audience in the Kings councell-chamber: who for the foundation 
of his cause hiving established and to that end projected many 
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goodly and colourable apparances of the fact: namely, that the 
Duke his Master had never taken Merveille for other than a 
private gentleman, and Jhis owne subject, and who was come 
thither about his private busines, where he had never lived 
under other name, protesting he had never knowne him to be 
one of the King's household, nor never heard of him, much lesse 
taken him for his Majesties Agent. But the King urging him 
with divers objections and demands, and charging him on every 
side, prest him so farre with the execution done by night, and as 
il were by stealth, that the secly man, being much entangled and 
suddenly surprised, as if he would set an innocent face on the 
matter, answered, that for the love and respect of his Majestie, 
the Duke his Master would have beene very loth that such an 
execution should have beene done by day. Heere every man 
may guesse whether he were taken short or no, having tripped 
before so goodly a nose, as was that of our King Francis the 
first. Pope lulius the second, having sent an Ambassador to the 
King of England to animate him against our aforesaid King: 
the Ambassador having had audience touching his charge, and 
the King in his answer urging and insisting upon the difficultie 
he found and forsaw in levying such convenient forces, as should 
lie required to withstand so mightie, and set upon so puisant a 
King, and alleaging certaine pertinent reasons: The Ambassador 
fondly and unfitly replied, that himselfe had long before ma¬ 
turely considered them, and had told the Pope of them. By 
which answer so farre from his proposition (which was with 
all speed, and without more circumstances to undertake and un- 
drrgoe a dangerous warre) the King of England tooke hold of 
the first argument which in effect he afterward found true, which 
was, that the said Ambassador, in his owne particular intent, 
was more affected to the French side, whereof advertising h\< 
Master, his goods were all confiscate, himselfe disgraced, and he 
very hardly escaped with life. 
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MEMNON THE PHILOSOPHER, OR HUMAN WISDOM 

M EMNON one day took it into his head to become a great 
philosopher. There are few men who have not, at some 
time or other, conceived the same wild project. Says Memnon 
to himself, To be a perfect philosopher, and of course to be per¬ 
fectly happy, I have nothing to do but to divest myself entirely 
of passions; and nothing is more easy, as everybody knows. In 
the first place, I will never be in love; for, when I see a beauti¬ 
ful woman, I will say to myself, These cheeks will one day grow 
wrinkled, these eyes be encircled with vermilion, that bosom be¬ 
come flabby and pendant, that head bald and palsied. Now 1 
have only to consider her at present in imagination, as she will 
afterwards appear; and certainly a fair face will never turn my 
head. 

In the second place, I will be always temperate. It will be in 
vain to tempt me with good cheer, with delicious wines, or the 
charms of society. I will have only to figure to myself the con¬ 
sequences of excess, an aching head, a loathing stomach, the loss 
of reason, of health, and of time. I will then only eat to supply 
the waste of nature; my health will be always equal, my ide&s 
pure and luminous. All this is so easy that there is no merit in 
accomplishing it. 
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But, says Memnon, I must think a little of how I am going to 
regulate my fortune: why, my desires are moderate, my wealth 
is securely placed with the Receiver General of the finances of 
Nineveh: I have wherewithal to live independent; and that is 
the greatest of blessings. I shall never be under the cruel neces¬ 
sity of dancing attendance at court: I will never envy anyone, 
and nobody will envy me; still, all this is easy. I have friends, 
continued he, and I will preserve them, for we shall never have 
any difference; I will never take amiss anything they may say 
or do; and they will behave in the same way to me. There is no 
difficulty in all this. 

Having thus laid his little plan of philosophy in his closet, 
Memnon put his head out of the window. He saw two women 
walking under the plane trees near his house. The one was old, 
and appeared quite at her ease. The other was young, handsome, 
and seemingly much agitated: she sighed, she wept, and seemed 
on that account still more beautiful. Our philosopher was touched, 
not, to be sure, with the beauty of the lady (he was too much 
determined not to feel any uneasiness of that kind) but with the 
distress which he saw her in. He came downstairs and accosted 
the young Ninevite in the design of consoling her with philoso¬ 
phy. That lovely person related to him, with an air of great sim¬ 
plicity, and in the most affecting manner, the injuries she sus¬ 
tained from an imaginary uncle; with what art he had deprived 
her of some imaginary property, and of the violence which she 
pretended to dread from him. “You appear to me,” said she, 
“a man of such wisdom that if you will condescend to come to 
my house and examine into my affairs, I am persuaded you will 
be able to draw me from the cruel embarrassment I am at pres¬ 
ent involved in.” Memnon did not hesitate to follow her, to ex¬ 
amine her affairs philosophically and to give her sound counsel. 

The afficted lady led him into a perfumed chamber, and politely 
made him sit down with her on a large sofa, where they both 
placed themselves opposite to each other in the attitude of conver¬ 
sation, their legs crossed; the one eager in telling her story, the 
other listening with devout attention. The lady spoke with down¬ 
cast eyes, whence there sometimes fell a tear, and which, as she 
now and then ventured to raise them, always met those of the sage 
Memnon. Their discourse was full of tenderness, which re¬ 
doubled as often as their eyes met. Memnon took her affairs 
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exceedingly to heart, and felt himself every instant more and 
more inclined to oblige a person so virtuous and so unhappy. By 
degrees, in the warmth of conversation, they ceased to sit oppo¬ 
site ; they drew nearer; their legs were no longer crossed. Mem- 
non counseled her so closely and gave her such tender adviced 
that neither of them could talk any longer of business nor well 
knew what they were about. 

At this interesting moment, as may easily be imagined, who 
should come in but the uncle; he was armed from head to foot, 
and the first thing he said was, that he would immediately sacri¬ 
fice, as was just, the sage Memnon and his niece; the latter, who 
made her escape, knew that he was well enough disposed to par¬ 
don, provided a good round sum were offered to him. Memmon 
was obliged to purchase his safety with all he had about him. In 
those days people were happy in getting so easily quit. America 
was not then discovered, and distressed ladies were not nearly 
as dangerous as they are now. 

Memnon, covered with shame and confusion, got home to his 
own house; there he found a card inviting him to dinner with 
some of his intimate friends. If I remain at home alone, said 
he, I shall have my mind so occupied with this vexatious adven¬ 
ture that I shall not be able to eat a bit, and I shall bring upon 
myself some disease. It will therefore be prudent in me to go 
to my intimate friends, and partake with them of a frugal re¬ 
past. I shall forget in the sweets of their society that folly I have 
this mq^ping been guilty of. Accordingly, he attends the meet¬ 
ing; he is discovered to be uneasy at something, and he is urged 
to drink and banish care. A little wine, drunk in moderation, 
comforts the heart of god and man: so reasons Memnon the phil¬ 
osopher, and he becomes intoxicated. After the repast, play is 
proposed. A little play with one’s intimate friends is a harmless 
pastime. He plays and loses all that is in his purse, and four 
times as much on his word. A dispute arises on some circum¬ 
stances in the game, and the disputants grow warm: one of his 
intimate friends throws a dice box at his head, and strikes out 
one of his eyes. The philosopher Memnon is carried home to 
his house, drunk and penniless, with the loss of an eye. • 

He sleeps out his debauch, and when his head has got a little 
clear, he sends his servant to the Receiver General of the finances 
of Nineveh to draw a little money to pay his debts of honor to 
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his intimate friends. The servant returns and informs him that 
the Receiver General had that morning been declared a fraudu¬ 
lent bankrupt and that by this means an hundred families are re¬ 
duced to poverty and despair. Memnon, almost beside himself, 
puts a plaster on his eye and a petition in his pocket, and goes to 
court to solicit justice from the king against the bankrupt. In 
the saloon he meets a number of ladies all in the highest spirits, 
and sailing along with hoops four-and-twenty feet in circumfer¬ 
ence. One of them, who knew him a little, eyed him askance, 
and cried aloud, “Ah! What a horrid monster!” Another, who 
was better acquainted with him, thus accosts him, “Good-mor¬ 
row, Mr. Memnon. I hope you are very well, Mr. Memnon. La, 
Mr. Memnon, how did you lose your eye?” And, turning upon 
her heel, she tripped away without waiting an answer. Memnon 
hid himself- in a corner and waited for the moment when he 
could throw himself at the feet of the monarch. That moment 
at last arrived. Three times he kissed the earth, and presented 
his petition. His gracious majesty received him very favorably, 
and referred the paper to one of his satraps, that he might give 
him an account of it. The satrap takes Memnon aside and says 
to him with a haughty air and satirical grin, “Hark ye, you fel¬ 
low with the one eye, you must be a comical dog indeed, to ad¬ 
dress yourself to the king rather than to me; and still more so, 
to dare to demand justice against an honest bankrupt, whom I 
honor with my protection, and who is nephew to the waiting- 
maid of my mistress. Proceed no further in this busi&iess, my 
good friend, if you wish to preserve the eye you have left.” 

Memnon, having thus in his closet resolved to renounce wom¬ 
en, the excesses of the table, play and quarreling, but especially 
having determined never to go to court, had been in the short 
space of four-and-twenty hours, duped and robbed by a gentle 
dame, had got drunk, had gamed, had been engaged in a quarrel, 
had got his eye knocked out, and had been at court where he was 
sneered at and insulted. 

Petrified with astonishment, and his heart broken with grief, 
Memnon returns homeward in despair. As he was about to enter 
his house, he is repulsed by a number of officer* who are carry¬ 
ing off his furniture for the benefit of his creditors: he falls 
down almost lifeless under a plane tree. There he finds the fair 
dame, of the morning, who was walking with her dear uncle; 
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and both set .up a loud laugh on seeing Memnon with his plas¬ 
ter. The night approached, and Memnon made his bed on some 
straw near the walls of his house. Here the ague seized him, 
and he fell asleep in one of the fits, when a celestial spirit ap¬ 
peared to him in a dream. 

It was all resplendent with light: it had six beautiful wings, 
but neither feet nor head nor tail, and could be likened to noth¬ 


ing. “What are thou?” said Memnon. “Thy good genius,” re¬ 
plied the spirit. “Restore to me then my eye, my health, my for¬ 
tune, my reason,” said Memnon; and he related how he had lost 
them all in one day. “These are adventures which never happen 
to us in the world we inhabit,” said the spirit. “And what world 
do you inhabit?” said the man of affliction. “My native country,” 
replied the other, “is five hundred millions of leagues distant from 


the sun, in a little star near Sirius, which you see from hence. 


“Charming country!” said Memnon. “And are there indeed no 
jades to dupe a poor devil, no intimate friends that win his 
money, and knock out an eye for him, no fraudulent bankrupts, 
no satraps that make a jest of you while they refuse you jus¬ 


tice?” “No,” said the inhabitant of the star, “we have nothing 


of what you talk of; we are never duped by women, because we 
have none among us; we never commit excesses at table, because 
we neither eat nor drink; we have no bankrupts, because with 
us there is neither silver nor gold; our eyes cannot be knocked 
out because we have not bodies in the form of yours; and satraps 
never do us injustice because in our world we are all equal.” 
“Pray, my lord,” then said Memnon, “without women and with¬ 
out eating how do you spend your time?” “In watching,” said 
the genius, “over the other worlds that are entrusted to us; and 
I am now come to give you consolation.” “Alas!” replied Mem¬ 
non, “why did you not come yesterday to hinder me from com¬ 
mitting so many indiscretions?” “I was with your elder brother 
Hassan,” said the celestial being. “He is still more to be pitied 
than you are. His Most Gracious Majesty the Sultan of the In¬ 
dies, in whose court he has the honor to serve, has caused both 
his eyes to be put out for some small indiscretion; and he is now 
in a dungeon, his hands and feet loaded with chains.” “ 'Tis a 
happy thing truly,” said Memnon, “to have a good genius in one’s 
family, when out of two brothers one is blind of an eye, the other 
blind of both: one stretched upon straw, the other in a dun- 
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peon/' “Your fate will soon change/' said the animal of the star. 
’‘It is true, you will never recover your eye, but, except that, you 
may be sufficiently happy if you never again take it into your 
head to be a perfect philosopher.” “It is then impossible?” said 
Memnon. “As impossible as to be perfectly wise, perfectly strong, 
perfectly powerful, perfectly happy. We ourselves are very far 
from it. There is a world indeed where all this is possible; but, 
in the hundred thousand millions of worlds dispersed over the 
regions of space, everything goes on by degrees. There is less 
philosophy, and less enjoyment on the second than in the first, 
less in the third than in the second, and so forth till the last in 
the scale, where all are completely fools.” “I am afraid,” said 
Memnon, “that our little terraqueous globe here is the madhouse 
of those hundred thousand millions of worlds of which Your 


Lordship does me the honor to speak.” “Not quite,” said the 
spirit, “but very nearlyeverything must be in its proper place/' 
“But are those poets and philosophers wrong, then, who tell us 
that everything is for the best?” “No, they are right, when we 
consider things in relation to the gradation to the whole uni¬ 


verse.” 


“Oh! I shall never believe it till I recover my eye again,” 


said poor Memnon. 
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THE NEW MELUSINA 

G ENTLEMEN: As I am aware that you do not particularly 
care for preliminary speeches and introductions, I will as¬ 
sure you without more ado that this time I hope to acquit my¬ 
self exceedingly well. Without doubt many true stories have 
already gone forth from me to the high satisfaction of all; but 
to-day, I dare maintain, that I have one to tell which far sur 
passes all that have gone before, and which, though it happened 
to me several years ago, still disquiets me whenever I recollect 
it, nay, even still makes me hope for an explanation in the end. 
You would have difficulty in finding the like of it. 

First I must confess that I have not always ordered my plan 
of life so as to be quite sure of the time that was shortly coming 
on, even of the next day. In my youth I was not a good man¬ 
ager, and often found myself in divers perplexities. Once I un¬ 
dertook a journey which should have brought me in a good 
profit; but I cut my cloth a little too big, and after beginning 
it w r ith extra-post, and then proceeding for a time by diligence, 
I at last found myself obliged to face the end of it on foot. • 
As a lively young fellow, I had always made a practice of 
looking about for the landlady, or even for the cook, as soon as 
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I entered an inn, and, by expending a little flattery on them, 
my reckoning was generally diminished. 

One evening, as I was entering the post-house of a small town, 
and was just going to set to work in this customary manner, a 
handsome two-seated carriage, with four horses, rattled up to 
the door close behind me. I turned round and saw a young lady 
all alone, without maid and without attendants. I at once has¬ 
tened to open the door for her, and inquire whether I could do 
anything for her. As she got out a beautiful figure became evi¬ 
dent, and her amiable face, when one looked at it more nearly, 
was adorned with a slight trace of sadness. I asked once more 
whether I could serve her in any way. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “if you will carefully lift out the little 
box that lies on the seat, and carry it up for me ; but I beg you 
earnestly to carry it quite steadily, and not to swing or shake it 
in the least!” 

I took up the box carefully, whilst she shut the carriage-door. 
We went up the stairs together, and she told the servants that 
she would stay here for the night. 

We were now alone in the room. She bade me set the box 
upon the table that stood by the wall, and on noticing from some 
of her movements that she wished to be alone, I took my leave, 
and respectfully but warmly kissed her hand. 

“Order supper for both of us,” she then said; and it may be 
imagined with what satisfaction I fulfilled this commission, 
whilst, in self-conceit, I scarcely threw a side-glance at the 
hostess and servants. I awaited with impatience the moment 
which was at last to take me again to her. It was served up, 
and we sat down opposite one another. For the first time for a 
long while I refreshed myself with a good meal, and at the same 
time with a sight so enviable; nay, it seemed to me as if she 
became more beautiful every minute. 

Her conversation was agreeable, yet she made a point of re¬ 
pudiating everything that related to regard or affection. The 
table was cleared. I lingered; I tried all sorts of artifices to 
get near her, but in vain; she kept me back with a certain dignity 
that I could not withstand. Nay, I was obliged, against my will, 
to I6ave her in rather good time. 

After a night for the best part of which I lay awake or 
dreamed restlessly, I got up early. I inquired whether she had 
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ordered horses; I was told “No,” and walked into the garden. 
1 saw her standing at the window dressed, and ran up to her. 
As she stepped towards me, as beautiful as, nay, more beautiful 
than yesterday, love, impudence and audacity were all at once 
set astir within me: I rushed towards her and clasped her in my 
arms. ‘‘Angelic, irresistible being/’ I exclaimed, “forgive me, 
but it is impossible-” 

With incredible address she freed herself from my arms, and 
I was not able to imprint a single kiss upon her cheeks. 

“Keep back such outbreaks of sudden, passionate affection, if 
you do not wish to forfeit a piece of good fortune that lies close 
to you, but which can only be grasped after certain trials.” 

“Demand what thou wilt, angelic spirit,” I exclaimed, “but do 
not drive me to despair!” 

She answered with a smile, “If you are willing to devote your¬ 
self to my service, hear the conditions. I have come to this 
place to visit a female friend, with whom I expect to pass a few 
days: meanwhile I wish my carriage and this case to be taken 
further on. Are you willing to take charge of it? You will have 
nothing to do but to lift the box carefully into and out of the 
carriage, to sit down by it, and to take every care of it. When 
you come to an inn it is placed on a table in a room by itself, 
in which you must neither sit nor sleep. You always lock the 
door with this key, which opens and closes any lock, and gives 
the lock the special property that no one is able to open it other¬ 
wise.” 

I looked at her, and a strange feeling came over me. I prom¬ 
ised to do everything, if I might hope to see her soon again, and 
if she would seal this hope to me with a kiss. This she did, and 
from that moment I had become completely her body-slave. I 
was now, she said, to order the horses. We settled the road that 
I was to take, the places where I should stop and should wait 
for her. Lastly she pressed a purse of gold into my hand, and 
I my lips to her hands. She seemed moved at parting, and al¬ 
ready I knew not what I did or was about to do. 

When I came back after giving my orders I found the room 
door locked; I immediately tried my master-key, and it stood ks 
test perfectly. The door sprang open; I found the room empty: 
there was only the box standing upon the table where I had set 
it down. 
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The carriage had driven up. I took the box carefully down 
and set it beside me. 

The hostess asked, “Where is the lady, then?” 

A child answered, “She is gone into the town.” 

I nodded to the people and drove away in triumph from the 
door, at which yesterday evening I had arrived with dusty spat- 
terdashes. That I now, at complete leisure, turned this occur¬ 
rence over and over in my mind, that I counted the gold, made 
all sorts of schemes, and continued to look occasionally at the 
box, you can easily imagine. I drove straight forward, did not 
alight for several stations, and did not rest until I arrived at a 
considerable town, where she had appointed to meet me. Her 
commands were carefully obeyed, the box was placed in a room 
by itself, and a few wax candles were lighted near it, as she had 
also ordered. 1 locked up the room, settled myself in mine, and 
made myself comfortable. 

For awhile I was able to occupy myself with thinking of her: 
but soon the time began to seem long. I was not accustomed to 
be without company; this I soon found at the inn-tables and in 
public places in accordance with my taste. In this way my money 
began to melt away, and one evening, when I imprudently 
abandoned myself to a passionate fit of gaming, it vanished ab¬ 
solutely from my purse. When I reached my room I was beside 
myself. Bereft of money, with the appearance of a wealthy man, 
expecting a heavy reckoning, uncertain whether and when my 
fair one would again make her appearance, I was in the greatest 
embarrassment. Doubly did I long for her, and was certain that 
without her and her money I was now quite unable to live. 

After supper, for which I had had no sort of relish, since 
this time I had been obliged to eat it alone, I walked rapidly up 
and down the room, talked aloud to myself, cursed myself, threw 
myself on the floor, tore my hair, and behaved like an utter mad¬ 
man. Suddenly in the locked-up room adjoining, I hear a gentle 
movement, and shortly afterwards a knocking at the well-secured 
door. I collect myself, and seize hold of the master-key; but 
the folding-doors fly open of themselves, and in the glow of the 
lighted wax-candles my fair one comes toward me. I throw 
myself at her feet, kiss her skirt, her hands: she raises me, I do 
not venture to embrace her, scarcely to look at her; yet frankly 
and penitently I confess to her my fault. 
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“It may be pardoned,” said she; “only unfortunately you de¬ 
lay \our good fortune and mine. You must now ofice more make 
an expedition into the world before we meet again. Here is more 
gold,” said she, “and quite enough if you are willing to l?e at 
all careful; but if wine and play have got you into trouble this 
time, be on your guard now against wine and women, and let 
me hope for a more joyous meeting.” 

She retired through her doorway; the folding-doors closed. 
1 knocked, I implored, but nothing more was to be heard. 

When I called for the reckoning the next morning, the waiter' 
laughed and said, “So we know why you lock your doors in 
such a scientific and incomprehensible way that no master-key 
is able to open them. We assumed that you had a great deal of 
money and jewels; but now we have seen your treasure going 
down-stairs, and it seemed on all accounts worthy of being well 
guarded.” 

I said nothing in reply, but paid my reckoning and got into 
the carriage with my box. I now drove again into the wide 
world, with the most fixed intention to pay heed for the future 
to my mysterious friend’s warning. Yet scarce had I again ar¬ 
rived at a large town, when I presently got acquainted with some 
amiable young ladies, from whom I absolutely could not tear 
myself away. They seemed disposed to make me pay dearly for 
their favor, for, whilst they continued to keep me at a certain 
distance, they led me on to one expense after another, and, as 
all that I cared for was to further their enjoyment, I never 
thought twice about my purse, but paid and spent away just as 
occasion occurred. How great then was my astonishment and 
delight, when, at the end of some weeks, I noticed that the ful¬ 
ness of my purse showed as yet no diminution, but that it was 
still as round and bulky as at first. I would fain assure myself 
more exactly of this pretty quality, and set to work to reckon 
up. I noticed the sum precisely, and now began to live merrily 
with my companions as before. There was no stint of country 
and river-excursions, of dancing, singing, and other enjoyments; 
but now it required no great attention to perceive that the purse 
really was diminishing just as if I, by my confounded counting, 
had taken away from it the virtue of being uncountable. How¬ 
ever, the life of pleasure was once for all in full swing: I could 
not draw back, and yet I was soon at the end of my cash. I 
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cursed my situation, blamed my fair friend who had thus led 
me into temptation, took it ill of her that she did not come on 
the scene again; repudiated in my anger all duties towards her, 
and proposed to myself to open the box, in case perchance some 
help might be found in it; for, though it was not heavy enough 
to contain gold, yet there might be jewels in it, and these would 
have been very welcome to me. I was on the point of carrying 
out my intention; however, 1 put it off till night-time, in order 
to carry out the operation quite quietly, and I hastened to a ban¬ 
quet, which was just about to take place. Here again the fun 
was speeding fast, and we were highly excited with wine and 
trumpet-tones, when by ill-luck it befell me that, at supper-time, 
an earlier friend of my favorite fair one, returning from a 
journey, came in unexpectedly, sat down by her side, and without 
much ceremony sought to assert his old privileges. Hence arose 
ill humor, anger, and strife; we drew, and I was taken hbme 
half dead with sundry wounds. 

The surgeon had bandaged me and gone away; it was already 
deep in the night, and my'attendant had fallen asleep; the door 
of the side-room opened, my mysterious friend entered, and sat 
down bv my bedside. She asked how I was; I did not answer, 
for I was faint and sullen. She went on speaking with much 
sympathy, rubbed my temples with a certain balsam, so that I 
felt rapidly and distinctly strengthened—so strengthened that I 
was able to grow angry and upbraid her. In hasty words I laid 
all the blame of my ill-fortune upon her, on the passion with 
which she had inspired me, on her appearance, her disappear¬ 
ance, on the tedium, on the yearning that I had felt. I became 
more and more violent, as if a fever were attacking me, and at 
last I swore to her that if she would not be mine—would not 
this time belong to and unite herself to me, I cared no longer 
to live; and thereto I demanded a decisive answer. When she 
hesitated and held back with an explanation, I got quite beside 
myself, and tore the double and threefold bandage from the 
wounds with the indubitable intention of letting myself bleed to 
death. But how astounded was I when! found my wounds all 
healed, my body sleek and shining, and her in my arms! 

Now wefe we the happiest couple in the world. We alternately 
asked pardon of each other, though we ourselves knew not 
rightly wherefore. She now promised to travel on with me, and 
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we were soon sitting by one another in the carriage, with the 
box opposite to us, in the third person's place. I had never made 
any mention of it to her: and even now it did not occur to me 
to speak of it, although it was standing before our eyes, and we 
both by a tacit agreement took it in charge as occasion might 
require: except that I always lifted it in and out of the carriage, 
and, as before, attended to the locking of the doors. 

As long as there was anything left in my purse I had always 
paid: when my cash came to an end, I gave her notice of the 
fact. “That is easily remedied/' she said, pointing to a couple 
of little pockets, attached to the top of the carriage at the sides, 
which I certainly had noticed before, but had not used. She felt 
in one, and took out a few gold pieces, and out of the other a 
few silver coins, and showed me thus the possibility of continu¬ 
ing any sort of expenditure we liked. 

Thus we journeyed from town to town, from country to 
country, pleased with ourselves and other people; and I never 
thought that she could again leave me; all the less so, inasmuch 
as for some time she had decidedly had expectations through 
which our happiness and love would be only further increased. 
Rut one morning T found, alas, that she was no longer there, 
and as remaining without her was burdensome to me, I started 
again on my travels with my little box, tested the power of the 
two pockets, and found that it was still maintained. 

The journey sped well; and i’f, so far, I had had no further 
thoughts about my adventure, inasmuch as I was expecting a 
perfectly natural explanation of these strange occurrences, yet 
there presently happened something which threw me into as¬ 
tonishment, into anxiety, nay, even into fear. In order to get 
far away from the place I was accustomed to travel night and 
day, and thus it happened that I often drove in the dark, and if 
the lamps by chance went out, it was pitch dark in my carriage. 
Once in a .night thus dark I had fallen asleep, and when I awoke 
1 noticed the reflection of a light on the roof of my carriage. 
I examined it, and found that it issued from the box, in which 
there seemed to be a chink, as if it had sprung by reason of the 
hot and dry weather of the advancing summer season. My fan¬ 
cies about the jewels were again set astir; I supposed that a car¬ 
buncle was lying in the box, and I was anxious to make certain 
of it. f put myself in position, as well as I could, so that my eye 
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was in dose contact with the chink. But how great was my 
astonishment, when I found myself looking in at a room brightly 
illuminated with candles, and furnished with much taste, nay, 
even magnificence, exactly as if 1 had been looking down into 
a royal saloon through an opening in the ceiling. It is true I 
could see only a part of the room, from which I could infer 
the rest. An open fire seemed to be burning, near which stood an 
armchair. I held by breath and continued to observe. In the 
meantime, from the other side of the saloon, came a young lady 
with a book in her hand, whom I at once recognized as my wife* 
although her figure was diminished in the -minutest proportion. 
The; beautiful creature sat down on the seat by the fireplace to 
read, and as she arranged the embers with the daintiest pair of 
tongs, I could plainly observe that this most lovable little being 
was on the point of becoming a mother. But now I found my¬ 
self obliged in some measure to change my inconvenient position, 
and directly afterwards, when I was again going to look in, and 
convince myself that it had not been a dream, the light vanished, 
and I* looked on empty darkness. 

Hofv amazed, how terrified I was, may be imagined. I formed 
a thousand ideas as to this discovery, and yet could really imag¬ 
ine nckhing. Doing this I fell asleep, and when I awoke I fancied 
that 1 had just been only dreaming. Yet I felt somewhat es¬ 
tranged from my fair one, and whilst I handled the box only so 
much the more carefully, I knew not whether I must desire or 
dread per reappeaance in pefect human size. 

Aftepsome little time, my fair one really did come to me about 
eventid4 clad in white, and as the room was just getting dark* 
she seenjed taller to me than she was wont at other times to ap¬ 
pear, and I recollected to have heard that all the race of nixies 
and elves, are noticeably increased in height as night approaches. 
She rUslied as usual into my arms, but 1 could not with a right 
glad fiear\ press her to my burdened breast. 

“My darling,” she said, “I feel too well by your reception* 
what, ailas\ I know already. You have seen me in the interval: 
you are formed of the situation in which I find myself at 
certain periods. Your happiness and mine is thereby interrupted, 
nay, is oft mt point of being utterly annihilated. I must leave 
you, and %i4w not whether I shall ever see you again.” 

Her prepe$<?e, the grace with which she spoke, immediately 
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banished almost every reniembance of that vision that even 
before had only hovered over me like a dream. ^ I caught her 
quickly in my arms, convinced her of my passion, assured her 
of my innocence, told her the accidental occasion of my dis¬ 
covery; enough, I did enough to make her seem pacified, and 
try to pacify me. 

‘Tut yourself to a strict proof/' said she, “as to whether this 
discover has not been injurious to your love, whether you can 
forget that I live with you in a twofold form, whether the 
diminution of my person will not also diminish your affection.” 

I looked at her; she was fairer than ever; and I thought to r 
myself, “Is it then so great a misfortune to own a wife who 
from time to time becomes a dwarf, so that she can be carried 
about in a case? Would it not be much worse if she became a 
giantess, and put her husband into the box?” My cheerfulness 
had come back; I would not have let her go away for every¬ 
thing in the world. 

“Sweetheart,” I replied, “let us abide and be as we have been! 
Could we two be better off? Consult your own convenience, and 
I promise you to carry the case but so much the more carefully. 
How should the prettiest thing that I have seen in mv whole life 
make a bad impression upon me? How happv would lovers be 
could they but possess such miniature pictures! And, after all. 
it was only such a picture, a little deception of conjuring. You 
are testing and teasing me; hut you shall see how I will behave.” 

“The matter is more serious than you think,” said the fair 
one; “meawhile I am right well content that you make iight of 
it; for it may still have the happiest consequences for bofh of us. 

I will rely upon you, and for my part do what is possible; only 
promise me never to think of this discovery rep roach fully. To 
this I add most earnestly one more request, beware of *wnne and 
of anger more than ever!” } 

I promised what she begged. I would have gone ontatomising 
anything and everything; yet she herself changed the conversa¬ 
tion, and all went on smoothly as before. We had nf reason to 
alter our place of residence; the town was large, andlthe society 
of many sorts; the time of year gave occasion forjmany rural 
and garden entertainments. 

In all such amusements my wife was very mud/ in request; 
nav, eagerly sbught after, by men and bv women, k kindlv and 
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engaging manner, combined with a certain dignity, gained her 
the love and respect of every one. In addition to this she played 
splendidly on the lute, and sang to it as well, and all social eve¬ 
nings must needs be made complete by the aid of her talent. 

I desire but to confess that I have never been able to make 
much of music; nay, it rather had an unpleasant effect upon me. 
My fair one, who had soon noticed this in me, consequently 
never sought, when we were alone, to divert me in this way. 
On that account she seemed to indemnify herself in society, 
where she generally found a crowd of admirers. 

And now., why should I deny it? Our last conversation, in 
spite of my very good intentions, had yet not been sufficient to 
dismiss the matter entirely. Rather had it attuned most strangely 
mv whole mode of feeling, without my having been perfectly 
conscious of it. So one evening, at a large party, my smothered 
ill-humor broke loose, and therefrom ensued for me the most 
disadvantageous consequences. 

When I think over it properly, I loved my fair one much less 
after the discovery, and now—what had never occurred to me 
before—I was getting jealous about her. This evening, at the 
supper-table, where we were sitting diametrically opposite to 
each other at a considerable distance, I found myself very well 
off with my two neighbors, a couple of ladies, who had appeared 
very charming to me for some time. Amid jesting and senti¬ 
mental talk the wine was not spared. In the meanwhile, on the 
other side, a pair of musical amateurs had prevailed on my wife, 
and contrived to encourage and lead on the company to singing 
both solo and in chorus. This put me in an ill-humor. The two 
amateurs seem importunate; the singing made me irritable, and 
When a verse or solo was demanded from me as well, I became 
really indignant, emptied my glass, and set it roughly down. 

My neighbor's tact soon made me feel soothed again, but it 
is a bad case for anger if it has once made a start. I simmered 
away in secret, although everything ought to have disposed me to 
pleasure and to complaisance. On the contrary, I only grew still 
more ill-tempered when a lute was brought, and my fair one ac¬ 
companied her song, to the astonishment of everyone else. As 
ill-luck wquld have it, a general silence was requested. So I 
was not to be allowed to talk any more; and the sounds set my 
teeth on edge. Was it wonderful, then, that the smallest spark 
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at last set light to the mine? 

The songsters had just ended a song amidst the greatest ap¬ 
proval, when she looked across toward me, and in truth with a 
right loving look. Unhappily the glance did not penetrate within 
me. She noticed that I gulped down a cup of wine, and filled 
up another. With her right-hand forefinger she made a sign of 
affectionate threatening. 

“Remember that it is wine,” she said, only loud enough for 
me to hear it. 

“Water is for nixies!” I exclaimed. 

“Ladies,” said she to my neighbors, “crown the cup with every 
grace, that it be not so often empty.” 

“You surely will not let yourself be domineered over?” said 
one of them to me. 

“What ails the imp?” I exclaimed, gesticulating more wildly, 
and thereby upsetting the cup. 

“Jt is not little that is overthrown,” cried the wondrous 
beauty, striking the strings as if to attract the attention of the 
company from this interruption to herself again. In this she 
actually succeeded; the more so, as she stood up, but only as if 
she wished to play with more convenience to herself, and con¬ 
tinued her prelude. 

As soon as I saw the red wine streaming over the tabic cloth 
1 came to my senses. I saw how great a fault I had committed, 
and was cut to the very heart. For the first time the music spoke 
to me. The first stanza that she sang was a kindly farewell to 
the company, whilst as yet they could still feel that they were 
together. With the next stanza the party seemed as it were to 
be scattered asunder; each individual felt himself solitary, sepa¬ 
rated, no one imagined himself to be any longer present. But 
what should I say of the last stanza? It was addressed to me 
alone: the voice of injured love bidding farewell to ill temper and 
presumption. 

Mutely I led her home, expecting naught pleasant for myself. 
Yet scarcely had we reached our room than she proved to be 
in the highest degree kind and amiable, nay, even roguish, mak¬ 
ing me the happiest of men. 

The next morning, being completely consoled and full of affec¬ 
tion, I said, “You have so often sung, when challenged to it by 
good company, for instance, that touching farewell-song yester- 
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clay evening: sing now, too, for love of me, only this once, a 
pretty, lively welcome at this morning hour, so that we may be 
if we were learning to know each other for the first time!” 

“That I may not do, my friend,” she replied, with seriousness: 
“the song of yesterday evening referred to our parting, which 
must now take place forthwith; for I can tell you only that the 
violence done to your word and oath has the evilest consequences 
for us both: you scoff away a great gift of fortune, and I, too, 
must forego my dearest wishes.” 

When, hereupon, I was urgent w ith her, and begged that she 
w T oitld explain herself more clearly, she replied, “That, alas, I 
can easily do, for at all events there is an end of my remaining 
with you. Hear, then, what I would rather have concealed from 
you to the last moments! The form in which you beheld me in 
the box is in reality innate and natural to me, for I am of the race 
of King Eckwald, the mighty prince of the dwarfs, of w T hom 
authentic history tells so much. Our people are still, as of old, 
active and industrious, and for that reason also easy to govern. 
Hut you must not suppose that the dwarfs have remained behind¬ 
hand in their labors. Else would swords, which followed the 
enemy when they were thrown after him, invisible and secret 1}’ 
binding fetters, impenetrable shields and the like, be their most 
famous productions; but now they busy themselves especially 
with articles of convenience and of adornment, and surpass 
therein all other people of the earth. You would be astonished if 
you were to w T alk through our workshops and warehouses. This 
would be—this would all be well now r , were it not that, with the 
whole nation in general, but chiefly with the royal family, a 
special circumstance came into play.” 

As she remained silent for a moment, I entreated her for 
further discloseure of these marvellous secrets, which she forth¬ 
with conceded to me. 

“It is well known,” she said, “that God, as soon as he had 
created the world, and the whole earth was dry, and mountains 
stood there mighty and glorious—God, I say, forthwith created, 
before anything else, the dwarfs, in order that there might also 
be rational beings, who in their burrows and clefts might marvel 
at and adore His wonders in the inner parts of the earth. Further¬ 
more, it is known that this little race later became lifted up, and 
aspired to gain for themselves the dominion of the earth, where- 
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fore God then created dragons in order to drive the dwarfs back 
in to the mountains. But since the dragons themselves were wont 
to make their nests in the great holes and caverns, and there to 
live, many of them, too, spitting fire, and working much other 
devastation, the dwarfs were thus reduced to great straits and 
distress, so much so, that no longer knowing where to come or 
go, they therefore very humbly and imploringly turned them¬ 
selves to God the Lord, and called to Him in prayer that 1 le 
would bring to naught again this unclean breed of dragons. But 
although in His wisdom He could not determine to destroy His 
own creatures, yet the dire need of the poor dwarfs so went to 
His heart, that He immediately created the giants, who were to 
fight the dragons, and if not root them out, at least diminish their 
number. 

“But no sooner had the giants pretty well done with the 
dragons, then pride and arrogance arose forthwith within them, 
and in consequence they perpetrated much evil, especially towards 
the poor dwarfs, who in their distress turned themselves again 
to the Lord: He thereupon in the power of His might created 
knights who were to fight the giants and dragons and live on 
good terms with the dwarfs. With this the work of creation 
was completed in this direction, and it has come to pass that 
henceforth giants and dragons as well as knights and dwarfs 
have always managed to co-exist. Whereby you may see, mv 
friend, that we belong to the oldest race in the world, which is 
certainly to our honor, but which also carries with it great dis¬ 
advantages. 

“For since nothing can last for ever in the world, but every¬ 
thing that has once been great, must become small and decrease, 
we, too, are in this case, that since the creation of the world we 
have always been decreasing and getting smaller, and above all 
the others the royal family, which, on account of the purity of 
its blood, is the first to be subjected to this destiny. On this 
account our wise instructors have many years ago devised this 
expedient, that from time to time a princess of the royal house 
is sent out into the world to wed herself with some honorable 
knight, in order that the race of dwarfs may be again invigoratml, 
and saved from total ruin.” 

Whilst my fair one uttered these words with thorough sim¬ 
plicity, I looked at her with misgiving, for it seemed as if she 
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had a wish to impose upon me. As far as her pretty pedigree 
was concerned I had no further doubt, but that she had got hold 
of me in place of a knight, this caused me some mistrust, inas¬ 
much as I know myself too well to think of supposing that my 
forefathers were created directly by God. 

1 concealed my wonder and doubt, and asked her kindly, “But 
tell me, my dear child, how do you attain to this tall and shapely 
form? for I know few women that can be compared with you 
in fineness of figure.” 

“That you shall hear,” replied my fair one. “It has been handed 
down for ages in the council of the dwarf-king that we should 
beware of taking this extraordinary step as long as possible— 
which indeed 1 find quite natural and proper. There would prob¬ 
ably have still been much hesitation about sending out a princess 
into the world again, if my younger brother had not been brought 
into the world so small, that the nurses actually lost him out of his 
swaddling clothes and no one knows whither he has gone. At 
this occurrence, altogether unknown in the annals of the dwarf 
realm, the wise men were assembled, and without further parley 
the resolution was taken to send me out to look for a husband/’ 

“I'he resolution!” I exclaimed; “this is all very fine; you may 
take a resolution, you make come to a determination; but to give 
a dwarf this form divine, how* did your wise men bring that 
about ?” 

“This was already provided for by our ancestors,” she said. 
“In the royal treasury lay an immense gold fingering. I speak 
of it now as it appeared to me when it w r as formerly shown to 
me as a child, in its place; for it is the same that I have here on 
my finger. And now the following process w*as gone through. 

“I w as informed of all that awaited me, and was instructed as 
to what I was to do and not to clo. A magnificent palace, after 
the pattern of my parents’ favorite summer-residence, was* made 
ready—a main building, sidewings, and everything that one can 
but wish for. It stood at the entrance of a great rocky ravine, 
which it adorned to the utmost. On the appointed day the court 
withdrew thither, with me and my parents. The army was re¬ 
viewed, and four and twenty priests, not without difficulty, bore 
the wondrous ring upon a costly barrow. It was laid upon the 
threshold of the building just inside where one would step. Many 
ceremonies were gone through, and after a heartfelt farewell, I 
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advanced to the work. I stepped up to it, laid my hand upon the 
ring, and forthwith began visibly to increase. In a few moments 
I had reached my present stature, whereupon I straightway put 
the ring upon my finger. Then, -on the instant, windows, door 
and gates closed up, the side-wings drew back into the main 
building: in place of the palace, stood a small box beside me, 
which I at once lifted lip, and carried with me, not without a 
pleasant feeling in being so large and so strong, though still, it is 
true, a dwarf compared with, trees and mountains, with streams 
and tracts of land, but yet to all intents a giant compared with 
grass and herbs, but especially with the ants, with whom we 
dwarfs are not always on good terms, and by whom consequently 
w< are often annoyed. 

“How I fared on my pilgrimage, before I met you—of this I 
might have a good deal to tell. Enough, I tried many, but no one 
else but you seemed to me worthy to renovate and perpetuate the 
line of the pricelv Eckwald.” 

During all these communications my head kept wagging, 
though I did not actually shake it. I put various questions, to 
which however l obtained no particular answer; but rather learnt, 
to my very great sorrow, that after what had happened she must 
of necessity return to her parents. She hoped, indeed, to come 
back to me, but at present she must inevitably present herself, 
since otherwise all would be lost for her as well as for me. The 
purses would soon leave off paying, and all sorts of other conse¬ 
quences would ensue therefrom. 

When I heard that our money might run out, I enquired no 
further what else might happen. 1 shrugged my shoulders and 
said nothing, and she seemed to understand me. 

We packed tip together and took our seats in the carriage, 
with the box opposite to us, in which however I could not yet 
see anything like a palace. And so we went on for several stages. 
Post-money and drink-money were readily and liberally paid 
from the pockets on the right hand and left, till w r e came at last 
to a hilly district, and we had scarcely alighted than my fair one 
walked on in front and I followed at her bidding with the box. 
She led me along a tolerably steep path to a narrow plot of me^d- 
OAv-land, through which a clear brook partly rushed down and 
partly meandered at a quiet pace. There she pointed out to me 
a raised level plot, bade me set down the box and said “Farewell. 
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you will easily find the way back. Think of me; I hope to see 
y ou again.” 

At this moment I felt as if I could not leave her. She was just 
then in one of her good days again, or if you will, her good hours. 
To be with so lovable a being on the verdant carpet amidst grass 
and flowers, concealed by rocks, lulled by the rill, what heart 
could have remained unmoved? I could have seized her hand, 
clasped her in mv arms, but she pressed me back, and threatened 
me, though still lovingly enough, with great peril if I did not 
straightway withdraw. 

‘Ts there then no possibility,” I exclaimed, "of my staying with 
y ou, of your being able to keep me with y*ou ?” 

I accompanied these words with gestures and tones so full of 
soirow that she seemed touched, and after a little thought ad- 
milted to me that a continuance of our union was not utterlv ini- 

m/ 

possible. Who was happier than I? My importunity, which grew 
more and more urgent, at last obliged her to say the word, and 
disclose to me. that if I would make up mv mind to become, 
together with her, as small as I had already seen her, I could 
even now stay with her, and enter with her into her dwelling, 
her kingdom, and her family. This plan did not altogether please 
me. Yet I could not all at this moment tear myself away from 
her, and having now for a long time been accustomed to the mar¬ 
velous, and being bound to a speedy resolution, I agreed, and 
said that she might do what she liked with me. 

I had forthwith to hold out the little finger of my right hand; 
she set her own against it, with her left hand drew the gold ring 
quite gently off, and let it slide on to my finger. This was scarcely 
done than I felt a severe pain in the linger; the ring contracted 
and tortured me horribly. I gave a loud scream, and involun¬ 
tarily gazed around me for my beautiful one, who, however, had 
disappeared. What my state of mind was in the meantime I could 
find no words to express, nor does aught remain for me to say 
but that I ver\ T soon found myself in diminutive form, close by 
my fair one in a forest of grass-blades. The delight of meeting 
again after a short and yet so strange a separation, or if you will, 
a*reunion without separation, transcends all conception. I fell 
upon her neck: she returned my caresses, and the little couple 
felt as happy as the big one. 

With some trouble we now proceeded to climb up a hill, for 
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the sward had become for us an almost impenetrable forest. Yet 
at last we reached a clear space, and how astounded was I to 
see there a large barred and bolted pile, which, however, I was 
soon forced to recognize as the box in the condition in which 1 
had set it down. 

“Go, dear friend, and only knock with the ring. You will see 
wonders,” said my beloved. 

I went up to it, and had hardly knocked when I really witnessed 
the greatest marvel. Two side-wings came forward, and at the 
same time,, like scales and chips, down fell sundry portions, 
whereupon doors, windows, arcades and all that pertains to a 
complete palace, came all at once to view. 

Any one who has seen one of Rdntgens’ ingenious writing- 
tables, in which, by one pull, a number of catches and strings 
come into play, and desk, writing materials, letter-drawers, and 
money-drawers are brought out all at once or soon after each 
other, will be able to form some idea of the unfolding of this 
palace into which my sweet conductress now introduced me. In 
the principal saloon I at once recognized the chimney that I had 
formerly seen from above, and the seat upon which she sat. And 
when I looked above my head I fancied that I actually still saw 
something of the rift in the dome through which I had looked in. 
I spare you a description of the rest: enough, all A\as spacious, 
costly and tasteful. I had scarcely recovered from my astonish¬ 
ment, when I heard in the distance a military band. My lovely 
half jumped for joy, and informed me with delight of the ap¬ 
proach of her royal father. We stepped out to the entrance and 
looked as a brilliant procession defiled out of a beautiful rocky 
chasm. Soldiers, servants, household officials, and a brilliant array 
of courtiers followed one behind the other. Finally w r e beheld 
a gilded crowd and in it the king himself. When the whole pro¬ 
cession was drawn up in front of the palace the king came for¬ 
ward with his most select retinue. His loving daughter ran to 
meet him, dragging me with her; we threw ourselves at his feet; 
he raised me very graciously, and only when I came to stand in 
front of him did I notice that in this miniature world I was 
actually the most considerable in stature. We walked together 
towards the palace, when the king, in the presence of his whole 
court, and in a studied speech, in which he expressed his aston¬ 
ishment at finding us here, was pleased to bid me welcome, ac- 
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knowledged me as his son-in-law, and fixed the nuptial ceremony 
for the next day. 

In what a terrible state of mind was I, when I heard marriage 
spoken of! for I had hitherto dreaded this, almost more than 
music itself, which otherwise seemed to me the most hateful 
thing upon earth. '‘People that make music ,” I was accustomed 
to say, “at least fancy that they are at one with each other, and 
working in unison, for when they have been tuning-up, and 
rending our ears with all sorts of discords long enough, they 
fancy, safely and surely, that the matter is now simplified, and 
that one instrument accords exactly with another. Even the direc- 
tor is under this happy delusion, and now they set off merrily, 
whilst for the rest of us our ears keep on tingling. In the wedded- 
state, on the other hand, even this is not the case: for although 
it is only a duet, and one would think that two voices, nay two 
instruments, must be able to be brought into some sort of tune, 
yet this seldom happens: for if the husband emits one note, the 
wife immediately takes a higher one, and the husband a higher 
again; then it passes from the chamber-pitch to the choral, and 
so on, higher and higher, so that at last even wind instruments 
cannot keep up with it, and thus, seeing that harmonic music 
continues hateful to me, it is still less to be supposed that I 
should endure the unharmonic.” 

Of all the festivities in which the day was spent I need not 
and cannot say anything, for I took little heed of them. The 
sumptuous food, the delicious wine, everything was distasteful 
to me: I was thinking and considering what I should do. And yet 
there was not much to be thought of. When night came, I made 
up my mind, without more ado, to get up and go away and hide 
myself somewhere or other. Accordingly I got safely to a crevice 
in the rock into which I squeezed and concealed myself as well as 
possible. My first anxiety after this was to get the unlucky ring 
from off my finger, but in this I was by no means successful; 
rather I was compelled to feel that it always got tighter as soon 
as I attempted to draw it off, causing me to endure acute pains, 
which, however, abated as soon as I desisted from my intention. 

•Early in the morning I woke up—for my little body had slept 
very well—and was just going to look a little further about me, 
when it began to rain, as it almost seemed, upon me. For some¬ 
thing fell down in large quantities like sand or grit through grass, 
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leaves, and flowers; but how horrified I was, when the whole 
place round about me seemed to be alive, and an innumerable 
host of ants rushed down upon me. No sooner did they perceive 
me, than they attacked me on all sides, and although I defended 
mvself vigorously and bravely enough, they at last so over¬ 
whelmed, pinched, and pricked me, that I was glad when I heard 
a demand that I should surrender. I, in fact, did surrender on the 
spot, whereupon an ant of remarkable size approached me with 
politeness, nay, with reverence, and even recommended himself to 
my favor. I learned that the ants were allies of my father-in-law, 
and that he had summoned them to his aid in the present emer¬ 
gency, and enjoined them to fetch me back. Little as I was, 1 
was now in the hands of creatures still less. I had now to look 
forward to the wedding, and must needs thank God if my father- 
in-law were not enraged, and my fair one become vexed. 

Let me pass over in silence all the ceremonies: enough, w r e were 
married; yet merrily and gaily as the time passed with us, there 
were nevertheless some lonely hours, when one is led to reflection ; 
and something happened to me which had never happened before. 
AVhat it was and how it happened you shall hear. 

Everything about me w T as completely proportioned to my pres¬ 
ent shape and to my requirements; the bottles and glasses were 
well adapted to a small drinker, nay, if you will, in accordance 
with a better standard than ours. To my small gums the dainty 
mouthfuls had an excellent flavor; a kiss fiom the little mouth 
of my wife was the most enchanting thing in the world, and 1 
do not deny that novelty made all these circumstances in the 
highest degree pleasing. Yet at the same time I had unhappih 
not forgotten my former state of existence. I felt within me a 
measure of former greatess, which made me restless and un¬ 
happy. Now for the first time I saw w hat the philosophers mean 
with their ideals, wherewith mankind are said to be so plagued. 
I had an ideal of myself, and often appeared to myself in dreams 
as a giant. Enough; the wife, the ring, the diminutive form, 
and so many other bonds, made me thoroughly and completelv 
miserable, so that I began to think seriously of my deliverance. 

As I was persuaded that the whole magic lay in the rings I 
determined to file it off. Accordingly I borrowed some files from 
the court jeweler. Fortunately I was left-handed, and had never 
in my life done anything in a right-handed w r ay. I kept bravelv 
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at the work, which was no trifle, for the golden circle, thin as it 
appeared, had grown thicker, in proportion, as it had contracted 
from its former size. All leisure hours I devoted, unobserved, to 
this task, and was wise enough, when the metal was nearly filed 
through, to step outside the door. This was well advised, for all 
at once the golden hoop sprang forcibly from my finger, and my 
figure shot upwards with such violence, that I fancied I really 
struck the sky, and in any case would have broken through the 
dome of our summer palace, nay, would have destroyed the entire 
pavilion with my rude clumsiness. 

So there I stood again, certainly so much the bigger, but, as 1 
considered, also much more foolish and helpless. And when I re¬ 
covered from my stupefaction, I saw lying near me the case, 
which I found tolerably heavy when I lifted it up, and took the 
foot-path downwards to the post-house, where I immediately 
ordei ed horses and set r orth. On the way, I presently made trial 
of the pockets on both sides. In tead of money, which seemed to 
be exhausted, I found a little ke\ : it belonged to the box, in which 
I found a moderate reserve fund. As long as this held out, I 
made use of the carriage, then this was sold to allow' of my 
going on by the diligence; at length I cast away the box, for 1 
kept thinking that it ought to fill itself once more; and so finally, 
though by a considerable circuit, I came back to the chimney- 
corner and the cook, where you first made my acquaintance. 
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One of the great lyric poets of German literature. He was born of Jewish 
parents at Dusseldorf. After studying law at several German universities 
he went suddenly to Hamburg, where he became a Christian and began to 
write, publishing his first volume of poems in 1822. He lived by turns in 
Hamburg, Berlin and Munich, and in 1831, settled in Paris, where he 
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education and taste. The last eight years of his life were years of 
wretched poverty and suffering, the more pathetic in the light of the 
deceptive brightness of the letters he wrote to his mother, to whom he was 
deeply attached. Heine’s complete works, comprising twenty-four vol¬ 
umes, include countless exquisite lyrics and many prose pieces. The 
following sketch is characteristic of his prose style and point of view. 

THE GODS IN EXILE 

A LREADY in my earliest writings I broached the idea from 
t which the following narrative has sprung. 1 refer to that 
metamorphosis into demons which the Greek-Roman gods under¬ 
went when Christianity achieved supreme control of the world. 
The superstition of the people ascribed to those gods a real but 
cursed existence, coinciding entirely in this respect with the 
teachings of the Church. The latter by no means declared the 
ancient gods to be myths, inventions of falsehood and error, as 
did the philosophers, but held them to be evil spirits, who 
through the victory of Christ had been hurled from the summit 
of their power, and now dragged along their miserable exis¬ 
tences in the obscurity of dismantled temples or in enchanted 
groves, and by their diabolic arts, through lust and beauty, 
particularly through dancing and singing, lured to apostasy 
unsteadfast Christians who had lost their way in the forest. I 
desire briefly to remind the reader that the perplexities into which 
the ancient gods fell at the time of the final triumph of Chris¬ 
tendom—that is, in the third century—offer striking analogies 
to former sorrowful events in their god-lives; for they found 
themselves plunged into the same sad predicament in which 
they had once before been placed in that most ancient time, in 
that revolutionary epoch when the Titans broke loose from their 
confinement in Orcus and, piling Pelion on Ossa, scaled high 
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Olympus. At that time the poor gods were compelled to flee 
ignominiously and conceal themselves under various disguises 
on earth. Most of them repaired to Egypt, where, as is well 
known, for greater safety they assumed the forms of animals. 
And in a like manner, when the true Lord of the universe planted 
the banner of the cross on the heavenly heights, and those 
iconoclastic zealots, the monks, hunted down the gods with fire 
and malediction and razed their temples, then these unfortunate 
heathen divinities were again compelled to take to flight, seek¬ 
ing safety under the most varied disguises and in the most re¬ 
tired hiding-places. Many of these poor refugees, deprived of 
shelter and ambrosia, were now forced to work at some plebeian 
trade in order to earn a livelihood. Under these circumstances 
several, whose shrines had been confiscated, became wood- 
choppers and day-laborers in Germany, and were compelled to 
drink beer instead of nectar. It appears that Apollo was reduced 
to this dire plight, and stooped so low as to accept service with 
cattle-breeders, and as once before he had tended the cows of 
Admetus so lived he now as a shepherd in Lower Austria. Here, 
however, he aroused suspicion through the marvelous sweetness 
of his singing, and, being recognized by a learned monk as one 
of the ancient magic-working heathen gods, he was delivered 
over to the ecclesiastical courts. On the rack he confessed that 
he was the god Apollo. Before his execution he begged that 
he might be permitted for the last time to play the zither and sing 
to its accompaniment. But he played so touchingly and sang so 
enchantingly, and was so handsome in face and form, that all 
the women wept; yea, many of them afterwards sickened from 
excess of emotion; and, under the impression that he was a 
vampire, it was, after some lapse of time, decided, to remove 
his body from the grave and impale it on a stake, this being con¬ 
sidered an approved recipe, certain to effect the cure of the 
invalid women; but the grave was found empty! 

I have but little to communicate concerning the fate of Mars, 
the ancient god of war. I am not disinclined to believe that 
during the feudal ages he availed himself of the then prevailing 
doctrine that might makes right. Lank Schimmelpetmig, nephew 
of the executioner of Munster, once met Mars at Bologna and 
conversed with him. Shortly before, he had served as a peasant 
under Frondsberg, and was present at the storming of Rome, 
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Bitter thoughts must have filled his breast when he saw his 
ancient, favorite city, and the temples wherein he and his brother 
gods had been so revered, now ignominiously laid waste. 

Better than either Mars or Apollo fared the god Bacchus at 
the great stampede, and the legends relate the following. Tyrol 
abounds with large lakes, which are surrounded by dense forests, 
whose magnificent proportions and lofty branches are mirrored in 
the blue waters. The waters mummur and the trees rustle so 
mysteriously that a strange sensation of awe steals over the sol¬ 
itary wanderer. On the bank of such a lake stood the hut of a 
young fisherman, who earned his livehood by fishing and by 
ferrying travelers across the lake. He had a large boat, that was 
fastened to the trunk of an old tree not far distant from his 
dwelling. Here he lived all alone. Once, about the time of the 
autumnal equinoxes, verging towards midnight, he heard a knock 
at his window, and on opening the door he beheld three monks, 
who had their faces muffled in their cowls and seemed to be in 
great haste. One of them hurriedly asked for the loan of the 
boat, promising to return it within a few hours. As they were 
three to one, a refusal was out of the question : so he unfastened 
the boat, and, while the monks embarked and sailed away, he 
returned to his hut and retired to rest. With the facility of youth, 
he soon fell asleep; but after a few hours he was awakened by 
the return of the monks. As he approached them, one of them 
pressed a silver coin into his hand in payment of the fare, ane 
then all three hurried hastily away. At the touch of the monk's 
hand the fisherman shivered as with cold; but this was not 
caused by the night ail. A peculiarly chilling sensation 
passed through his limbs, and his heart seemed almost 
frozen: the fingers of the monk were cold as ice. For a 
few days this circumstance constantly haunted the fisherman's 
mind; but youth will eventually shake off the influence of the 
mysterious, and the fisherman’thought no more of the occurrence 
until the following year, when, again just at the time of the 
autumnal equinoxes, again at midnight, there was a knock at the 
window of the hut, and again the three monks appeared, demand¬ 
ing the boat. The fisherman delivered up his boat with less 
anxiety than on the previous occasion: but when after a few 
hours they returned, and the one monk again hastily pressed a 
coin into his hand, shuddering, he again felt the touch of the 
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icy cold lingers. This occurrence was repeated every year at 
the same period and in the same manner; and finally, as the 
seventh anniversary drew near, an irresistible curiosity seized 
upon the fisherman to learn, at all costs, the secret that was con¬ 
cealed under the three cowls. He piled a mass of nets into the 
lx)at, so as to form a hiding place into which he could slip while 
the monks were preparing to embark. The mysterious monks 
came at the accustomed time, and the fisherman succeeded in 
hiding himself under the nets unobserved. To his astonishment, 
the voyage lasted but a few minutes, whereas it usually took him 
over an hour to reach the opposite shore. And greater }et was his 
surprise when here, in a locality with which he had been quite 
familiar, he beheld a wide forest-glade which he had never be¬ 
fore seen, and which was covered with flowers that, to him, were 
of an entirely new species. The trees were decorated with in¬ 
numerable lamps, and vases filled with blazing rosin stood on 
high pedestals; these, combined with the light of the moon, which 
shone brightly over all, enabled the fisherman to see all that took 
place as distinctly as if it had been mid-day. The glade swarmed 
with many hundreds of young men and women, most of them 
beautiful as pictures, although their faces were all as white as 
marble, and this circumstance, together with their apparel, which 
consisted of girded tunics trimmed with purple cord, gave them 
the appearance of wandering statues. The women wore on their 
heads wreaths of vine leaves, either naturally or artificially 
wrought of gold and silver, and their hair was partly plaited over 
the brow into the shape of a crown, and partly fell in disheveled 
ringlets down the back. The young men also wore on their heads 
wreaths of vine leaves. Both men and women, swinging in then- 
hands golden staffs covered with the foliage of the vine, hastened 
jubilantly to greet the new comers. One of the latter threw aside 
his monkish garb, revealing a repulsive, libidinous face, 
with pointed goat-ears. He was an impertinent looking fel¬ 
low, and the nude exterior was a most disgusting exhibi- 
tion. The second monk also disrobed, and there came to view 
#tark-naked big-bellied fellow^ whose bald pate the mischiev¬ 
ous women crowned with a wreath of roses. The faces of the 
two monks, like those of the rest of the assemblage, were white 
as snow; and white as snow was also the face of the third monk, 
who laughingly brushed the cowl from his head. As he .unbound 
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the girdle of his iponkish dress, and with a gesture of disgust 
flung off from him the sacred but dirty garments, together with 
the crucifix and rosary, lo! there stood a marvelously beautiful 
youth, robed in a radiant, diamond-spangled tunic. Naught 
marred the perfect symmetry of his figure, save that the rounded 
hips and slender waist were almost feminine in their proportions. 
Then, too, his delicately-curved lips and soft, mobile features 
gave him a somewhat effeminate appearance; but all this was re¬ 
deemed by a certain daring, heroic, almost reckless expression 
of his countenance. The women caressed him with wild enthus¬ 
iasm, placed an ivy-wreath upon his head, and threw a magnifi¬ 
cent leopard skin over his shoulders. At this moment came 
swiftly dashing along, drawn by two lions, a golden two-wheeled 
triumphal chariot. Majestically, yet with a merry glance, the 
youth leaped on the chariot, guiding the wild steeds with purple 
reins. At the right of the chariot strode one of his uncassocked 
companions, whose lewd gestures and unseemly contortions 
seemed to fill the audience with an ecstacy of delight. The second 
comrade, the one with the bald pate and fat paunch, had been 
placed on an ass by the jocund women, and rode at the left of 
the chariot, carrying in his hand a golden drinking cup, which the 
attendants were constantly replenishing with wine. On moved 
the chariot, and behind it whirled the romping, dancing, frolic¬ 
some, vine-crowned men and women. At the head of the tri¬ 
umphal procession marched the orchestra: first came a pretty, 
chubby-cheeked youth, playing the double flute; next followed 
a beautiful nymph, dad in a high-girded tuni*c, strumming the 
jingling tambourine; then an equally-bewitching beauty, with a 
triangle; next came goat-footed fellows with handsome but lasciv¬ 
ious faces,—these were the trumpeters, who blew their fanfares 
on curious sea-shells and fantastically-shaped horns; then fol¬ 
lowed the lute-players. 

But, dear reader, I forget that you are a cultured and well- 
informed reader, and have long ere this comprehended that I 
have been describing a Bacchanalian rout, a Dionysian orgy. 
You have often seen on ancient bas-reliefs, or in the copper en¬ 
gravings of archaeological works, pictures of the triumphal pro¬ 
cessions held in honor of the god Bacchus; and surely, with your 
cultivated and classic tastes, you would not be frightened even if 
at dead of night, in the depths of a lonely forest, the lovely 
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spectres of such a Bacchanalian procession, together with the 
customary tipsy on-hangers, should appear bodily before your 
eyes. At the most you would only give way to a slight volup¬ 
tuous creeping of the flesh, to an aesthetic shudder, at sight of 
this pale assemblage of graceful phantoms, who have risen from 
their monumental crypts and sarcophaguses, and from their hid¬ 
ing places amid the ruins of ancient temples, to celebrate once 
•more, with sport and merry-making, the triumphal march of the 
godlike Bacchus, the Savior of sensuousness; to dance once 
more the merry dance of heathendom, the can-can of antiquity; 
yea, to dance it without a vestige of hypocritical drapery; to 
dance it without fear of the interference of the sergent-de-ville 
of a spiritualistic morality; to dance it with the wild abandon 
of the olden time, exulting, boisterous, uproariously jubilant. 
Kvoe Bacche! 

But oh, dear reader, the poor fisherman was not, like yourself, 
versed in mythology; he had never made archaeological studies; 
and terror and fear seized upon him when he beheld the Trium- 
phator and his two grotesque acolytes emerge from their monks 1 
apparel. He shuddered at the lewd gestures and contortions of 
the Bacchantes, Fauns, and Satyrs. The latter, with their goat.s’ 
feet and horns, impressed him as particularly diabolical, and he 
regarded the whole assemblage as a congress of spectres and 
demons, who were seeking by their mysterious rite to bring ruin 
on all Christians. His hair stood on end at sight of the reckless 
distortions of a Msenad, who, with disheveled hair and head 
thrown back, balanced herself by the thyrsus. His own brain 
seemed to reel as he saw the Corybantes in mad frenzy piercing 
their own bodies with short swords, seeking voluptuousness in 
pain itself. The soft and tender yet so terrible tones of the music 
seemed to penetrate to his very soul, like a burning, consuming, 
excruciating flame. 

Then sight and hearing forsook the poor fisherman. He darted 
hack to the boat, and crept under the nets, with chattering 
teeth and trembling in all his limbs as if Satan already held him 
ftist in his clutches. Soon after, the monks also returned to the 
boat and shoved off. When they had reached and disembarked 
at the original starting place, the fisherman managed to escape 
unobserved from his hiding place, so that the monks supposed he 
had merely been behind the willows awaiting their return. One 
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of the monks, as usual, with icy-cold fingers pressed the ferriage 
into the fisherman’s hand, then all three hurried away. 

For the salvation of his own soul, which he believed to be 
endangered, and also to guard other good Christians from ruin, 
the fisherman held himself in duty bound to communicate a full 
account of the mysterious occurrence to the Church authorities; 
and as the superior of a neighboring Franciscan monastery was 
in great repute as a learned exorcist, the fisherman determined, 
to go to him without delay. The rising sun found him on his way 
to the monastery, where with modest demeanor he soon stood be¬ 
fore his excellency the superior, who received him seated in an 
easy chair in the library, and, with hood drawn closely over hi^ 
face, listened meditatively while the fisherman told his tale of 
horror. When the recital was finished, the superior raised his 
head, and, as the hood fell back, the fisherman, to his great con¬ 
sternation and dismay, recognized in the superior one of the 
monks who annually sailed over the lake,—the very one, in fact, 
whom he had the previous night seen as a heathen demon riding 
in the golden chariot drawn by lions. It was the same marble- 
white face, the same regular, beautiful features, the same mouth 
with its delicately-curved lips. And those lips now wore a kindly 
smile, and from that mouth now issued the gracious and melo¬ 
dious words, “Beloved son in Christ, we willingly believe that 
you have spent the night in company of the god Bacchus. Your 
fantastic ghost-story gives ample proof of that. Not that we 
would say aught derogatory of this god; at times he is undoubt¬ 
edly a care-dispeller, and gladdens the heart of man. But he is 
very dangerous for those who cannot bear much; and to this 
class you seem to belong. We advise you to partake in future 
very sparingly of the golden juice of the grape, and not again 
to trouble the Church authorities with the fantasies of a drunken 
brain. Concerning this last vision of yours you had better keep 
a very quiet tongue in your head; otherwise the strong arm of 
our lay brother the beadle shall measure out to you twenty-five 
lashes. And now, beloved son in Christ, go to the monastery 
kitchen, where brother butler and brother cook will regale you 
with a light repast.” 

With this, the reverend father bestowed the customary bene¬ 
diction on the fisherman, and the latter, dumfounded and bewil¬ 
dered, marched off to the kitchen. But he almost fell to the earth 
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in affright when here he suddenly came face to face with brother 
cook and brother butler, for, lo! they were the same monks who 
had accompanied the superior on his midnight excursions across 
the lake. He recognized one by his fat paunch and bald head, 
and the other by his lascivious grin and goat-ears. But, mindful 
of the warning he had received, he kept quite mum; and only 
in later years did he relate this strange story. 

Several old chronicles which contain similar legends locate 
the scene near the city of Speyer, on the Rhine. 

An analogous tradition is extant along the coast of East Fries¬ 
land. In the latter legend, the ancient conception of the transpor¬ 
tation of the dead to the realm of Hades is distinctly recognizable. 
In fact, it underlies all those legends. It is true that none of 
them contain any mention of Charon, the steersman of the boat: 
this old fellow seems to have entirely disappeared from the folk¬ 
lore, and is to be met with only in puppet-shows. But a far more 
notable mythological personage is to be recognized in the so- 
called forwarding agent, or dispatcher, who makes arrangements 
for the transportation of the dead and pays the customary 
passage-money into the hands of the boatman: the latter is gen¬ 
erally a common fisherman, who officiates as a substitute for 
Charon. Notwithstanding his quaint disguise, the true name of 
this dispatcher may readily be guessed; and I shall therefore 
relate the legend as faithfully as possible. 

The shores of East Friesland that border on the North Sea 
abound with bays, which are used as harbors and are cailed fiords. 
On the farthest projecting promontory of land generally stands 
the solitary hut of some fisherman, who lives here with his family, 
peacefully and contentedly. Here nature wears a sad and melan¬ 
choly aspect. Not even the chirping of a bird is to be heard, 
save now and then the shrill screech of a sea-gull flying up from 
its nest among the sand-hills—an omen of the coming storm. 
The monotonous plashings of the restless sea harmonise with 
the sombre, shifting shadows of the passing clouds. 

Song is hushed on the lips of the human inhabitants of these 
desolate regions, and the strain of a volkslied is never heard. 
The people who live here are an earnest, honest, matter-of-fact 
race, proud of their bold spirit and of the liberties which they 
have inherited from their ancestors. Such a people are not imag¬ 
inative, and are little given to metaphysical speculations. Fishing 
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is their principal support, added to which is an occasional pit¬ 
tance of passage-money for transporting some traveler to one 
of the adjacent islands. 

It is said that at a certain period of the year, just at mid-day, 
when the fisherman and his family are seated at table eating 
their noon-day meal, a traveler enters and asks the master of the 
house to vouchsafe him an audience for a few minutes to speak 
with him on a matter of business. The fisherman, after vainly 
inviting the stranger to dine, grants his request, and they both 
step aside to a little table. I shall not describe the personal ap¬ 
pearance of the stranger in detail, after the tedious manner of 
novel-writers: a brief enumeration of the salient points will 
suffice. He is a little man, advanced in years, but well preserved. 
He is, so to say, a youthful graybeard: plump, but not corpulent; 
cheeks ruddy as an apple; small eyes, which blink merrily and 
continually. On his powdered little head he wears a three- 
cornered little hat. Under his flaming yellow cloak, with its many 
collars, he wears the old-fashioned dress of a well-to-do Holland 
merchant, such as we see depicted in old portraits—namely, a 
short silk coat of a parrot-green color, a vest embroidered with 
flowers, short black trousers, striped stockings, and shoes orna¬ 
mented with buckles. The latter are so brightly polished that 
it is hard to understand how the wearer could trudge afoot 
through the slimy mud of the coast and yet keep them so clean. 
His voice is a thin, asthmatic treble, sometimes inclining to be 
rather lachrymose; but the address and bearing of the little man 
are as grave and measured as beseem a Holland merchant. This 
gravity, however, appears to be more assumed than natural, ami 
is in marked contrast with the searching, roving, swift-darting 
glances of the eyes, and with the ill-repressed fidgetiness of the 
legs and arms. That the stranger is a Holland merchant is evi¬ 
denced not only by his apparel, but also by the mercantile exacti¬ 
tude and caution with which he endeavors to effect as favorable 
a bargain as possible for his employers. He claims to be a for¬ 
warding agent, and to have received from some of his mercantile 
friends a commission to transport a certain number of souls, as 
many as can find room in an ordinary boat, from the coast «of 
East Friesland to the White Island. In fulfillment of this com¬ 
mission, he adds, he wishes to know if the fisherman will this 
night convey in his boat the aforesaid cargo to the aforesaid 
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island; in which case he is authorized to pay the passage-money 
in advance, confidently hoping that in Christian fairness the 
fisherman will make his price very moderate. The Holland mer¬ 
chant (which term is in fact a pleonasm, since every Hollander 
is a'merchant) makes this proposition with the utmost nonchal¬ 
ance, as if it referred to a cargo of cheese, and not to the souls 
of the dead. The fisherman is startled at the word "souls,” and 
a cold chill creeps clown his back, for he immediately compre¬ 
hends that the souls of the dead are here meant, and that the 
stranger is none other than the phantom Dutchman, who has 
already intrusted several of his fellow-fishermen with the trans¬ 
portation of the souls of the dead, and paid them well for it, too. 

These East Frieslanders are, as I have already remarked, a 
brave, healthy, practical people; in them is lacking that morbid 
imagination which makes us so impressible to the ghostly and 
supernatural. Our fisherman's weird dismay lasts but a moment; 
suppressing the uncanny sensation that is stealing over him, he 
soon regains his composure, and, intent on securing as high a 
sum as possible, he assumes an air of supreme indifference. But 
after a little chaffering the two come to an understanding, and 
shake hands to seal the bargain. The Hollander draw r s forth a 
dirty leather pouch, filled entirely with little silver pennies of the 
smallest denomination ever coined in Holland, and in these tiny 
coins counts out the whole amount of the fare. With instructions 
to the fisherman to be ready with his boat at the appointed place 
about the midnight hour when the moon shall become visible, the 
Hollander takes leave of the whole family, and, declining their 
repeated invitations to dine, the grave little figure, dignified as 
ever, trips lightly away. 

At the time agreed upon, the fisherman appears at the appointed 
place. At first the boat is rocked lightly to and fro by the waves; 
but by the time the full moon has risen above the horizon the 
fisherman notices that his bark is less easily swayed, and so it 
gradually sinks deeper and^ deeper in the stream, until finally the 
water comes within a hand's breadth of the boat’s bow. This 
circumstance apprises him that his passengers, the souls, are 
now aboard, and he pushes off from shore with his cargo. Al¬ 
though he strains his eyes to the utmost, he can distinguish noth¬ 
ing but a few vapory streaks that seem to be swayed hither and 
thither and to intermingle with one another, but asstime no 
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definite forms. Listen intently as he may, he hears nothing but 
an indescribably-faint chirping and rustling. Only now and then 
a sea-gull with a shrill scream flies swiftly over his head; or 
near him a fish leaps up from out the stream, and for a moment 
stares at him with a vacuous look. The night-winds sigh, and 
the sea-breezes grow more chilly. Kvery where only water, moon¬ 
light, and silence! and silent as all around him is the fisherman, 
who finally reaches the White Island and moors his boat. He 
sees no one on the strand, but he hears a shrill, asthmatic, wheezy, 
lachrymose voice, which he recognizes as that of the Hollander. 
The latter seems to be reading off a list of proper names, with a 
peculiar, monotonous intonation, as if rehearsing a roll-call. 
Among the names are some which are known to the fisherman as 
belonging to persons who have died that year. During the read¬ 
ing of the list, the boat is evidently being gradually lightened of 
its load, and as soon as the last name is called it rises suddenh 
and floats freely, although but a moment before it was deep!} 
imbedded in the sand of the sea-shore. To the fisherman this is 
a token that his cargo has been properly delivered, and he rows 
composedly back to his wife and child, to his beloved home on 
the fiord. 

Notwithstanding the clever disguise, I have ventured to guess 
who the important mythological personage is that figures in 
this tradition. It is none other than the god Mercury, Hermes 
J’sychopompos, the whilom conductor of the dead to Hades. 
Verily, under the shabby and prosaic garb of a tradesman is 
concealed the youthful and most accomplished god of heathen¬ 
dom, the cunning son of Maia. On his little three-cornered hat 
not the slightest tuft of a feather is to be seen which might remind 
the beholder of the winged cap, and the clumsy shoes with steel 
buckles fail to give the least hint of the winged sandals. This 
grave and heavy Dutch lead is quite different from the mobile 
quicksilver, from which the god derived his very name. But 
the contrast is so extremely striking as to betray his design, which 
is the more effectually to disguise himself. Perhaps this mask 
was not chosen out of mere caprice. Mercury was, as is well 
known, the patron god of thieves and merchants, and, in all prob¬ 
ability, in choosing a disguise that should conceal him, and n 
trade by which to earn his livelihood, he took into consideration 
his talents and antecedents. 
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And thus, it came to pass that the shrewdest and most cun¬ 
ning of the gods became a merchant, and, to adapt himself 
most thoroughly to his role, became the nc plus ultra of mer¬ 
chants—a Holland merchant. His long practice in the olden 
time as Psychopompos, as conveyor of the dead to Hades, marks 
him out as particularly fitted to conduct the transportation of'the 
souls of the dead to the White Island, in the manner just 
described. 

The White Island is occasionally also called Brea, or Britannia. 
Does this perhaps refer to white Albion, to the chalky cliffs of 
the English coast? It were a very humorous idea to designate 
England as the land of the dead, as the Plutonian realm, as hell. 
In sooth, by many a traveler England is so regarded. 

In my essay on the Faust legend I discussed at full length the 
popular superstition concerning Pluto and his dominion. I showed 
how the realm of shadows was transmogrified into hell, and how 
its sable ruler became more and more diabolical and finally came 
to be Satan. Neither Pluto, god of the nether regions, nor his 
brother, Neptune, god of the sea, emigrated like the other gods. 
Even after the final triumph of Christendom they remained in 
their domains, their respective elements. No matter what silly 
fables concerning him were invented here above on earth, old 
Pluto sat b\ his Proserpine, warm and cozy down below. 

But Neptune underwent less of a metamorphosis than did his 
brother Pluto, and neither church-bell chimes nor organ-strains 
could offend his ears in the depths of old ocean, where he sat 
contentedly by the side of his white-bosomed wife, Amphitrite, 
surrounded by his court of dripping nereids and tritons. Only 
now and then, when a young sailor crossed the equator, he would 
dart up from the briny deep, in his hand brandishing the trident, 
his head crowned with sea-weed, and his flowing, silvery beard 
reaching down to the navel. Then he would confer on the neo¬ 
phyte the terrible sea-water baptism, accompanying it with a long 
unctuous harangue, interspersed with coarse sailor jests, to the 
great delight of the jolly tars. The harangue was frequently 
interrupted by the spitting of amber quids of chewed tobacco, 
which Neptune so freely scattered around him. A friend, who 
gave me a detailed description of the manner in which such a 
sea miracle-play is performed, assured me that the very sailors 
that laughed most heartily at the droll antics of Neptune never 
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for a moment doubted the existence of such a god, and sometimes 
when in great danger they even prayed to him. 

Neptune, as we have seen, remained monarch of the watery 
realm; and Pluto, notwithstanding his metamorphosis into Satan, 
still continued to be prince of the lower regions. They fared 
better than did their brother Jupiter, who, after the overthrow of 
their father, Saturn, became ruler of heaven, and as sovereign, 
of the universe resided in Olympus, where, surrounded by his 
merry troops of gods, goddesses, and nymphs-of-honor, he lived 
a joyous, ambrosial life, free from all care. But when the great 
catastrophe occurred, when the supremacy of the cross, that 
symbol of suffering, was proclaimed, then the great Kronides 
fled, and disappeared amid the tumults and confusion of the 
transmigration of races. All traces of him were lost, and I have 
in vain consulted ancient chronicles and old women: none could 
give me the least information concerning his fate. With the 
same purpose in view, I have ransacked many libraries, where 1 
was shown the magnificent codices ornamented with gold and 
precious stones, true odalisques in the harem of literature. To 
the learned eunuchs who with such affability unlocked for me 
those brilliant treasures, I here return the customary thanks*. It 
appears as if no popular tradition of Jupiter has survived through 
the Middle Ages; and all that I could gather concerning him con¬ 
sists of a story told me by my friend Niels Andersen. 

The events that I am about to relate, said Nicks Andersen, 
occurred on an island, the exact situation of which I cannot 
tell. Since its discovery no one has been able again to reach it, 
being prevented by the immense icebergs that tower like a high 
wall around the island and seldom permit a near approach. Only 
the crew of a Russian whaling-vessel, which a storm had driven 
so far to the north, ever trod its soil; and since then over a 
hundred years have elapsed. When the sailors had, by means of 
a small boat, effected a landing, they found the island to be wild 
and desolate. Sadly waved the blades of tall sedgy grass over 
the quicksands; here and there grew a few stunted fir-trees, or 
a little barren shrubbery. They saw a multitude of rabbits spring¬ 
ing around, on which account they named it the Island of Rab¬ 
bits. Only one miserable hut gave evidence that a human being 
dwelt there. As the sailors entered the hut, they saw an old, very 
old man, wretchedly clad in a garment of rabbit-skins rudely 
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stitched together. He was seated in a stone chair in front of the 
hearth, trying to warm his emaciated hands and trembling knees 
by the flaring brushwood fire. At his right side stood an immense 
bird, evidently an eagle, but which had been roughly treated by 
time and shorn of all its plumage; the long bristly quills of its 
wings gave the bird a highly grotesque and, at the same time, 
a horribly hideous appearance. At the old man’s left, squatted 
on the earth, was an extraordinarily large hairless goat, which 
seemed to be very old; although its udders were full of milk, and 
the nipples had a fresh, rosy, milk-giving appearance. 

Among the sailors were several Greeks, one of whom, not 
thinking that his words would be understood by the aged inhab¬ 
itant of the hut, remarked in the Greek language to a comrade, 
“This old fellow is either a spectre or an evil demon.” But at 
these words the old man suddenly arose from his seat, and to 
their great surprise the sailors beheld a stately figure, which, 
in spite of its advanced age, raised itself erect with commanding, 
yea, with majestic dignity, his head almost touching the rafters 
of the roof. The features, too, although rugged and weather¬ 
beaten, showed traces of original beauty, they were so noble 
and well proportioned. A few silvery locks fell over his brow, 
which was furrowed by pride and age. His eyes had a dim and 
fixed look, but occasionally they would still gleam piercingly; 
and from his mouth were heard in the melodious and sonorous 
words of the ancient Greek language, “You are mistaken, young 
man ; I am neither a spectre nor an evil demon; I am an unhappy 
old man, who once knew better days. But who are ye ?” 

The sailors explained the accident which had befallen them, 
and then inquired concerning all on the island. The information, 
however, was very meagre. The old man told them that since 
time immemorial he had inhabited this island, whose bulwarks 
of ice served him as a secure asylum against his inexorable foes. 
He subsisted principally by catching rabbits, and every year, 
when the floating icebergs had settled, a few bands of savages 
crossed over on sleds, and to them he sold rabbit-skins, receiving 
in exchange the articles of indispensable necessity. The whales, 
which sometimes came swimming close to the island, were his 
favorite company. But it gave him pleasure to hear again his 
native tongue, for he too was a Greek, He entreated his country¬ 
men to give him an account of the present condition of Greece, 
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That the cross had been tom down from the battlements of 
Grecian cities apparently caused the old man a malicious satis¬ 
faction ; but it did not altogether please him when he heard that 
the crescent had been planted there instead. It was strange that 
none of the sailors knew the names of the cities concerning which 
the old man inquired, and which, as he assured them, had in his 
time been in their full glory. In like manner the names of the 
present cities and villages of Greece, which were mentioned by 
the sailors, were unknown to him; at this the old man would 
shake his head sadly, and the sailors looked at one another quite 
perplexed. They noticed that lie knew exactly all the localities 
and geographical peculiarities of Greece; and he described so 
accurately and vividly the bays, the peninsulas, the mountain- 
ridges, even the knolls and most trifling rocky elevations, that 
his ignorance of the common names of these localities was all 
the more surprising. With especial interest, with a certain 
anxiety even, he questioned them concerning an ancient temple 
which in his time, he assured them, had been the most beautiful 
in all Greece; but none of his hearers knew the name, which he 
pronounced with a loving tenderness. But finally, when the old 
man had again described the site of the temple with the utmost 
particularity, a young sailor recognized the place by the de¬ 
scription. 

The village wherein he was born, said the young man, was 
situated hard by, and when a boy he had often tended his father's 
swine at the very place where there had been found ruins of an 
ancient structure, indicating a magnificent grandeur in the past. 
Now, only a few large marble pillars remained standing; some 
were plain, unadorned columns, others were surmounted by the 
square stones of a gable. From the cracks of the masonry the 
blooming honeysuckle-vines and red bell-shaped flowers trailed 
downwards. Other pillars—among the number some of rose- 
colored marble—lay shattered on the ground, and the costh 
marble head-pieces, ornamented with beautiful sculpture repre¬ 
senting foliage and flowers, were overgrown by rank creepers 
and grasses. Half buried in the earth lay huge marble blocks, 
some of which were squares, such as were used for the wadis; 
others were three-cornered slabs for roof-pieces. Over them 
waved a large, wild fig-tree, which had grown up out of the 
ruins. Under the shadow of that tree, continued the young man 
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he had passed whole hours in examining the strange figures 
carved on the large marble blocks: they seemed to be pictorial 
representations of all sorts of sports and combats, and were 
quite pleasing to look at, but, alas! much injured by exposure 
and overgrown with moss and ivy. His father, whom he had 
questioned in regard to the mysterious signification of those pil¬ 
lars and sculptures, told him that these were the ruins of an 
ancient pagan temple, and had once been the abode of a wicked, 
heathen god, who had here wantoned in lewd debauchery and 
unnatural vices and had established a worship consisting of the 
most bloody and terrible rites. Notwithstanding all this, the un¬ 
enlightened heathen were accustomed to slaughter, in his honor, 
a hundred oxen at a time, and the hollowed marble block into 
which was gathered the blood of the sacrifices w r as yet in exist¬ 
ence. It was, in fact, the very stone trough which they w r ere 
in the habit of using as a receptacle for slop wdierewith to feed 
the sw T ine. 

As the young sailor spoke these words, the old man heaved a 
sigh that betrayed the most terrible anguish. Tottering, he sank 
into his stone chair, covered his face with his hands, and w'opt 
like a child. The great, gaunt bird, with a shrill screech, flapped 
its immense w T ings, and menaced the strangers w r ith claw r s and 
beak. But the old goat licked its master's hand, and bleated 
mournfully and consolingly. 

At this strange sight, an uncanny terror seized upon the sailors: 
they hurriedly left the hut, and w F ere ill at ease until they could 
no longer hear the sobbing of the old man, the screaming of the 
bird, and the bleating of the goat. When they w r ere safely aboard 
the boat, they narrated their adventure. Among the crew T w r as a 
learned Russian, Professor of Philosophy among the faculty at 
Kazan; and he declared the matter to be highly important. With 
his forefinger held knowdngly to the side of his nose, he assured 
the sailors that the old man of the island w*as undoubtedly the 
former king of gods, the ancient god Jupiter, son of Saturn and 
Rhea. The bird at his side w r as clearly the eagle that once carried 
in its claw s the terrible thunderbolts. And the old goat w r as, in 
all probability, none other than Althea, Jupiter's old nurse, who 
had suckled him in Crete, and now in exile again nourished him 
with her milk. 

This is the story as tolcl me by Niels Andersen; and I must 
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confess that 3t filled my soul with a profound melancholy. Decay 
is secretly undermining all that is great in the universe, and 
the gods themselves must finally succumb to the same miserable 
destiny. The iron law of fate so wills it, and even the greatest 
of the immortals must submissively bow his head. He of whom 
Homer sang, and whom Phidias sculptured in gold and ivory, 
he at whose glance earth trembled, he, the lover of Leda, Ale- 
mena, Semele, Danae, Callisto, Io, Europa, etc.—even he is com¬ 
pelled to hide himself behind the icebergs of the North Pole, 
and in order to prolong his wretched existence must deal in 
rabbit-skins, like a shabby Savoyard! 

I do not doubt that there are people who will derive a ma¬ 
licious pleasure from such a spectacle. They are, perhaps, the 
descendants of those unfortunate oxen who, in hecatombs, were 
slaughtered on the altars of Jupiter. Rejoice! avenged is the 
blood of your ancestors, those poor martyrs of superstition. But 
we, who have no heriditary grudge rankling in us, we are touched 
at the sight of fallen greatness, and withhold not our holiest 
compassion. 
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A unique figure in German literature. His great interest was music, and 
after failing in a political career he became musical director at a theatre 
and teacher of music. His first serious literary effort, “PJiantasie-stuck 
in Callot’s Manier,” established him as a writer in 1814. He continued to 
write until alcoholic excesses caused his premature death. His work 
consists chiefly of weird and fantastic tales, notable among them “Die 
Elixicren des Teufels,” written in imitation of George Lewis’ famous 
no\el "The Monk." 

GAMBLER’S LUCK 

P YRMONT had a larger concourse of visitors than ever in 
the summer of 18—. The number of rich and illustrious 
strangers increased from day to day, greatly exciting the zeal of 
speculators of all kinds. Hence it was also that the owners of 
the faro-bank took care to pile up their glittering gold in bigger 
heaps, in order that this, the bait of the noblest game, which 
they, like good skilled hunters, knew how to decoy, might pre¬ 
serve its efficacy. 

Who does not know how fascinating an excitement gambling 
is, particularly at watering-places, during the season, where ever)' 
visitor, having laid aside his ordinary habits and course of life, 
deliberately gives himself up to leisure and ease and exhilarating 
enjoyment? then gambling becomes an irresistible attraction. 
1'eople who at other times never touch a card are to be seen 
amongst the most eager players; and besides, it is the fashion, 
especially in higher circles, for every one to visit the bank in the 
evening and lose a little money at play. 

The only person who appeared not to heed this irresistible 
attraction, and this injunction of fashion, was a young German 
Baron, whom we will call Siegfried. When even-body else hur¬ 
ried off to the play-house, and he was deprived of all means and 
all prospect of the intellectual conversation he loved, he preferred 
either to give reins to the flights of his fancy in solitary walks 
or to stay in his own room and take up a book, or even indulge 
in poetic attempts, in writing, himself. 

As Siegfried was young, independent, rich, of noble appear- 
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ance and pleasing disposition, it could not fail but that he was 
highly esteemed and loved, and that he had the most decisive 
good-fortune with the fair sex. And in everything that he took up 
or turned his attention to, there seemed to be a singularly lucky 
star presiding over his actions. Rumor spoke of many extraor¬ 
dinary love-intrigues which had been forced upon him, and 
out of which, however ruinous they would in all likelihood have 
been for mactiy other young men, he escaped with incredible ease 
and success. But whenever the conversation turned upon him 
and his good fortune, the old gentlemen of his acquaintance were 
especially fond of relating a story about a watch, which had hap¬ 
pened in the days of his early youth. For it chanced once that 
Siegfried, while still under his guardian’s care, had quite unex¬ 
pectedly found himself so straitened for money on a journey that 
he was absolutely obliged to sell his gold watch, which was set 
with brilliants, merely in order to get on his way. He had made 
up his mind that he would have to throw away his valuable watch 
for an old song; but as there happened to be in the hotel where 
he had put up at a young prince who w'as just in w r ant of such an 
ornament, the Baron actually received for it more than it was 
really w r orth. More than a year passed and Siegfried had become 
his ow*n master, when he read in the newspapers in another place 
that a watch was to be made the subject of a lottery. He took a 
ticket, which cost a mere trifle, and w r on—the same gold watch 
set with brilliants which he had sold. Not long afterwards he 
exchanged this watch for a valuable ring. He held office for a 

short time under the prine of G-, and when he retired from 

his post the Prince presented to him as a mark of his good-w ill 
the very identical gold watch set with brilliants as before, 
together with a costly chain. 

From this story they passed to Siegfried’s obstinacy in never 
on any account touching a card; why, with his strongly pro¬ 
nounced good-luck he had all the more inducement to play; and 
they were unanimous in coming to the conclusion that the Baron, 
notwithstanding all his other conspicuous good qualities, was a 
miserly fellow, far too careful and far too stingy to expose hjm- 
self to the smallest possible loss. That the Baron’s conduct was 
in every particular the direct contrary of that of an avaricious 
man had no weight with them; and as is so often the case, when 
the majority have set their hearts upon tagging a questioning 
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“but” on to the good name of a talented man, and are determined 
to find this “but” at any cost, even though it should be in their 
own imagination, so in the present case the sneering allusion to 
Siegfried’s aversion to play afforded them infinite satisfaction. 

Siegfried was not long in learning what was being said about 
him; and since, generous and liberal as he was, there was nothing 
he hated and detested more than miserliness, he made up his 
mind to put his traducers to shame by ransoming himself from 
this foul aspersion at the cost of a couple of hundred Louis d’or , 
or even more if need be, however much disgusted he might feel at 
gambling. He presented himself at the faro-bank with the delib¬ 
erate intention of losing the large sum which he had put in his 
pocket; but in play also the good luck which stood by him in 
everything he undertook did not prove unfaithful. Every card he 
chose won. The cabalistic calculations of seasoned old players 
were shivered to atoms against the Baron's play. No matter 
whether he changed his cards or continued to stake on the same 
one, it was all the same: he was always a winner. In the Baron 
they had the singular spectacle of a punter at variance with him¬ 
self because the cards fell favourable for him; and nothwith- 
standing that the explanation of his behavior was pretty patent, 
yet people looked at each other significantly and gave utterance 
in no ambiguous terms to the opinion that the Baron, carried 
along by his penchant for the marvellous, might eventually 
become insane, for any player who could be dismayed at his run 
of luck must surely be insane. 

The very fact of having won a considerable sum of money 
made it obligatory upon the Baron to go on playing until he 
should have carried out his original purpose; for in all probabil¬ 
ity his large win would be followed by a still larger loss. But 
people’s expectations were not in the remotest degree realized, 
for the Baron’s striking good-luck continued to attend him. 

Without his being conscious of it, there began to be awakened 
in his mind a strong liking for faro, which with all its sim¬ 
plicity is the most ominous of games; and this liking continued 
to increase more and more. He was no longer dissatisfied with 
his good-luck; gambling fettered his attention and held him fast 
to the table for nights and nights, so that he was perforce com¬ 
pelled to give credence to the peculiar attraction of the game, of 
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which his friends had formerly spoken and which he would bs 
no means allow to be correct, for he was attracted to faro not 
by the thirst for gain, but simply and solely by the game itself. 

One night, just as the banker had finished a taille, the Baron 
happened to raise his eyes and observed that an elderly man had 
taken post directly opposite to him and had got his eyes fixed 
upon him in a set, sad, earnest gaze. And as long as play lasted, 
every time the Baron looked up, his eyes met the stranger’s dark 
sad stare, until at last he could not help being struck with a very 
uncomfortable and oppressive feeling. And the stranger only 
left the apartment when play came to an end for the night. The 
following night he again stood opposite the Baron, staring at him 
with unaverted gaze, whilst his eyes had a dark mysterious spec¬ 
tral look. The Baron still kept his temper. But when on the third 
night the stranger appeared again and fixed his eyes, burning 
with a consuming fire, upon the Baron, the latter burst out, 
“Sir, I must beg you to choose some other place. You exercise a 
constraining influence upon my play.” 

With a painful smile the stranger bowed and left the table, 
and the hall too, without uttering a word. 

But on the next night the stranger again stood opposite the 
Baron, piercing him through and through with his dark fiery 
glance. Then the Baron burst out still more angrily than on the 
preceding night, “If you think it a joke, sir, to stare at me, pray 
choose some other time and some other place to do so; and now 

have the”-A wave of the hand towards the door took the 

place of the harsh words the Baron was about to utter. And as 
on the previous night, the stranger, after bowing slightly, left the 
hall with the same painful smile upon his lips. 

Siegfried was so excited and heated by play, by the wine which 
he had taken, and also by the scene with the stranger, that he 
could not sleep. Morning was already breaking when the strang¬ 
er’s figure appeared before his eyes. He observed his striking, 
sharp-cut features, worn with suffering, and his sad deep-set 
eyes just as he had stared at him; and he noticed his distin¬ 
guished bearing, which, in spite of his mean clothing, betrayed 
a man of high culture. And then the air of painful resignation 
with which the stranger submitted to the harsh words flung at 
him, and fought down his bitter feelings with an effort, and left 
the hall! “No,” cried Siegfried, “I did him wrong—great wrong 
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Is it indeed at all like me to blaze up in this rude, ill-mannered 
way, like an uncultivated clown, and to offer insults to people 
without the least provocation ?” The Baron at last arrived at the 
conviction that it must have been a most oppressive feeling of 
the sharp contrast between them which had made the man stare 
at him so; in the moment that he was perhaps contending with 
the bitterest poverty, he (the Baron) was piling up heaps and 
heaps of gold with all the superciliousness of the gambler. He 
resolved to find out the stranger that very morning and atone to 
him for his rudeness. 

And as chance would have it, the very first person whom the 
Baron saw strolling down the avenue was the stranger himself. 

The Baron addressed him, offered the most profuse apologies 
for his behavior of the night before, and in conclusion begged the 
stranger’s pardon in all due form. The stranger replied that he 
had nothing to pardon, since large allowances must be made for 
a player deeply intent over his game, and besides, he had only 
himself to blame for the harsh words he had provoked, since he 
had obstinately persisted in remaining in the place where he 
disturbed the Baron's play. 

The Baron went further; he said there were often seasons of 
momentary embarrassment in life which weighed with a most 
galling effect upon a man of refinement, and he plainly hinted 
to the stranger that he was willing to give the money he had won, 
or even more still, if by that menas he could perhaps be of any 
assistance to him. 

“Sir,” replied the stranger, “you think I am in want, but that 
is not indeed the case; for though poor rather than rich, I yet 
have enough to satisfy my simple wants. Moreover, you will 
yourself perceive that as a man of honor I could not possibly 
accept a large sum of money from you as indemnification for the 
insult you conceive you have offered me, even though I were 
not a gentleman of birth.” 

“I think I understand you/' replied the Baron starting; “I am 
ready to grant you the satisfaction you demand.” 

“Good God!” continued the stranger—“Good God, how un¬ 
equal a contest it would be between us two! I am certain that 
you think as I do about a duel, that it is not to be treated as a piece 
of childish folly; nor do you believe that a few drops of blood, 
which have perhaps fallen from a scratched finger, can ever 
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wash tarnished honor bright again. There are many cases in 
which it is impossible for two particular individuals to continue 
to exist together on this earth, even though the one live in the 
Caucasus and the other on the Tiber; no separation is possible 
so long as the hated foe can be thought of as still alive. In this 
ca>e a duel to decide which of the two is to give way to the other 
on this earth is a necessity. Between us now, as I have just said, 
a duel would be fought u]>on unequal terms, since nohow can 
my life be valued so highly as yours. If I run you through, I 
destroy a whole w T orld of the finest hopes; and if I fall, then you 
have put an end to a miserable existence, that is harrowed by 
the bitterest and most agonizing memories. But after all—and 
this is of course the main thing—I don’t conceive myself to have 
been in the remotest degree insulted. You bade me go. and I 
went.” 

Th ese last \ 7 ords the stranger spoke in a tone which neverthe¬ 
less betrayed the sting in his heart. This was enough for the 
Karon to again apologize, which he did by especially dwelling 
upon the fact that the stranger’s glance had, he did not know 
why, gone straight to his heart, till at last he could endure it no 
longer. 

“I hope then,” said the stranger, “that if my glance did really 
penetrate to your heart, it aroused you to a sense of the threaten¬ 
ing danger on the brink of w hich you are hovering. With a light 
glad heart and youthful ingenuousness you are standing on the 
edge of the abyss of ruin; one single push and you will plunge 
headlong dow r n without a hope of rescue. In a single w r ord, you 
are on the point of becoming a confirmed and passionate gambler 
and ruining yourself.” 

The Baron assured him that he w r as completely mistaken. He 
related the circumstances under which he had first gone to the 
faro-table, and assured him that he entirely lacked the gambler’s 
characteristic disposition; all he wished was to lose two hundred 
Louis d’or or so, and when he had succeeded in this he intended 
to cease punting. Up to that time, however, he had had the most 
conspicuous run of good-luck. 

“Oh! but,” cried the stranger, “oh! but it is exactly this run of 
good-luck wherein lies the subtlest and most formidable tempta¬ 
tion of the malignant enemy. It is this run of good-luck which 
attends rour play, Baron,—the circumstances under wdiich you 
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have begun to play—nay, your entire behavior whilst actually 
engaged in play, which only too plainly betray how your interest 
in it deepens and increases on each occasion; all—all this reminds 
me only too forcibly of the awful fate of a certain unhappy man, 
who, in many respects like you, began to play under circum¬ 
stances similar to those which you have described in your own 
case. And therefore it was that I could not keep my eyes off you, 
and that I was hardly able to restrain myself from saying in 
words what my glances were meant to tell you. ‘Oh! see—see— 
see the demons stretching out their talons to drag you down into 
the pit of ruin/ Thus I should like to have called to you. I was 
desirous of making your acquaintance; and I have succeeded. 
Let me tell you the history of the unfortunate man whom I 
mentioned; you will then perhaps be convinced that it is no idle 
phantom of the brain when I see you in the most imminent dan¬ 
ger, and warn you.” 

The stranger and the Baron both sat down upon a seat which 
stood quite isolated, and then the stranger began as follows:— 

“The same brilliant qualities which distinguish you, Herr 
Baron, gained Chevalier Menars the esteem and admiration of 
men and made him a favorite amongst women. In riches alone 
Fortune had not been so gracious to him as she has been to you; 
he was almost in want; and it was only through exercising the 
strictest economy that he was enabled to appear in a state becom¬ 
ing his position as the scion of a distinguished family. Since even 
the smallest loss would be serious for him and upset the entire 
tenor of his course of life, he dare not indulge in play; besides, 
he had no inclination to do so, and it was therefore no act of self- 
sacrifice on his part to avoid the tables. It is to be added that he 
had the most remarkable success in everything which he took in 
hand, so that Chevalier Menars* good-luck became a by-word. 

“One night he suffered himself to be persuaded, contrary to 
his practice, to visit a play-house. The friends whom he had 
accompanied were soon deeply engaged in play. 

“Without taking any interest in what was going forward, 
the Chevalier, busied with thoughts of quite a different char¬ 
acter, first strode up and down the apartment and then stood 
with his eyes fixed upon the gaming-table, where the gold con¬ 
tinued to pour in upon the banker from all sides. All at once an 
old colonel observed the Chevalier, and cried out, ‘The devil* 
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Here we’ve got Chevalier Menars and his good-luck amongst us, 
and yet we can win nothing, since he has declared neither for 
the banker nor for the punters. But we can’t have it so any 
longer; he shall at once punt for me/ 

“All the Baron’s attempts to excuse himself on the ground of 
his lack of skill and total want of experience were of no avail; 
the Colonel was not to be denied; the Chevalier must take his 
place at the table. 

“The Chevalier had exactly the same run of fortune that you 
have, Herr Baron. The cards fell favorable for him, and he had 
soon won a considerable sum for the Colonel, vChose joy at his 
grand thought of claiming the loan of Chevalier Menars’ stead¬ 
fast good-luck knew no bounds. 

“This good-luck, which quite astonished all the rest of those 
present, made not the slightest impression upon the Chevalier; 
nay, somehow, in a way inexplicable to himself, his aversion to 
play took deeper root, so that on the following morning when 
he awoke and felt the consequences of his exertion during the 
night, through which he had been awake, in a general relaxation 
both mental and physical, he took a most earnest resolve never 
again under any circumstances to visit a play-house. 

“And in this resolution he was still further strengthened by the 
old Colonel’s conduct; he had the most decided ill-luck with every 
card he took up; and the blame for this run of bad-luck he, with 
the most extraordinary infatuation, put upon the Chevalier’s 
shoulders. In an importunate manner he demanded that the 
Chevalier should either punt for him or at any rate stand at his 
side, so as by his presence to banish the perverse demon who 
always put into his hands cards which never turned up right. 
Of course it is well known that there is more absurd superstition 
to be found amongst gamblers than almost anywhere else. The 
only way in which the Chevalier could get rid of the Colonel 
was by declaring in a tone of great seriousness that he would 
rather fight him than play for him, for the Colonel was no great 
friend of duels. The Chevalier cursed his, good-nature in having 
complied with the old fool’s request at first, 

“Now nothing less was to be expected than that the story of 
the Baron’s marvellously lucky play should pass from moutfi to 
mouth, and also that all sorts of enigmatical circumstances 
should be invented and added on to it, representing the Chevalier 
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as a man in league with supernatural powers. But the fact that 
the Chevalier in spite of his good-luck did not touch another 
card, could not fail to inspire the highest respect for his firmness 
of character, and so very much increase the esteem which he al¬ 
ready enjoyed. 

“Somewhere about a year later the Chevalier was suddenly 
placed in a most painful and embarrassing position owing to the 
non-arrival of the small sum of money upon which he relied to 
defray his current expenses. He was obliged to disclose his 
circumstances to his most intimate friend, who without hesitation 
supplied him with what he needed, at the same time twitting him 
with being the most hopelessly eccentric fellow that ever was. 
4 Destiny/ said he ‘gives us hints in what way and where we 
ought to seek our own benefit; and we have only our own indo¬ 
lence to blame if we do not heed, do not understand these hints. 
The Higher Power that rules over us has whispered quite plainly 
in your ears, 1 f you want money and property go and play, else 
you will be poor and needy, and never independent, as long as 
you live/ 

“And now’ for the first time the thought of how wonderfully 
fortune had favored him at the faro-bank took clear and dis¬ 
tinct shape in his mind; and both in his dreams and when awake 
he heard the banker's monotonous gagnc, perd , and the rattle of 
the gold pieces. ‘Yes, it is undoubtedly so/ he said to himself, 
‘a single night like that one before would free me from my diffi¬ 
culties, and help me over the painful embarrassment of being 
a burden to my friends; it is my duty to follow the beckoning 
finger of fate/ The friends who had advised him to try play, 
accompanied him to the play-house, and gave him twenty Louis 
d'or more that he might begin unconcerned. 

“If the Chevalier's play had been splendid when he punted for 
the old Colonel, it was indeed doubly so now. Blindly and with¬ 
out choice he drew the cards he staked upon, but the invisible 
hand of that Higher Power which is intimately related to Chance, 
or rather actually is what we call Chance, seemed to be regulating 
his play. At the end of the evening he had won a thousand 
Louis d’or . 

“Next morning he awoke with a kind of dazed feeing. The 
gold pieces be had won lay scattered about beside him on the 
table. At the first moment he fancied he was dreaming; he 
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rubbed his eyes; he grasped the table and pulled it nearer towards 
him. But when he began to reflect upon what had happened, 
when he buried his fingers amongst the gold pieces, when he 
counted them with gratified satisfaction, and even counted them 
through again, then delight in the base mammon shot for the first 
time like a pernicious poisonous breath through his every nerve 
and fibre, then it was all over with the purity of sentiment which 
he had so long preserved intact. He could hardly wait for night 
to come that he might go to the faro-table again. His good-luck 
continued constant, so that after a few weeks, during which he 
played nearly every night, he had won a considerable sum. 

“Now there are two sorts of players. Play simply as such 
affords to many an indescribable and mysterious pleasure, totally 
irrespective of gain. The strange complications of chance occur 
with the most surprising waywardness; the government of the 
Higher Power becomes conspicuously evident; and this it i< 
which stirs up our spirit to move its wings and see if it cannot 
soar upwards into the mysterious kingdom, the fateful work 
shop of this Power, in order to surprise it at its labors. 

“I once knew a man who spent many days and nights alone 
in his room, keeping a bank and punting against himself; this 
man was, according to my way of thinking, a genuine pla\er. 
Others have nothing but gain before their eyes, and look upon 
play as a means to getting rich speedily. This class the Chevalier 
joined, thus once more establishing the truth of the saying that 
the real deeper inclination for play must lie in the individual 
nature—must be born in it. And for this reason he soon found 
the sphere of activity to which the punter is confined too narrow. 
With the very large sum of money that he had won by gambling 
he established a bank of his own; and in this enterprise fortune 
favored him to such an extent that within a short time his bank 
was the richest in a 1 ! Paris. And agreeably to the nature of the 
case, the largest projwrtion of players flocked to him, the richest 
and luckiest banker. 

“The heartless, demoralizing life of a gambler soon blotted out 
all those advantages, as well mental as physical, which had for¬ 
merly secured to the Chevalier people's affection and esteem. 
He ceased to be a faithful friend, a cheerful, easy guest in society, 
a chivalrous and gallant admirer of the fair sex. Extinguished 
was all his taste for science and art, and gone all striving to 
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advance along the road to sound knowledge. Upon his deathly 
pale countenance, and in his gloomy eyes, where a dim, restless 
lire gleamed, was to be read the full expression of the extremely 
baneful passion in whose toils he was entangled. It was not 
fondness for play, no, it was the most abominable avarice which 
had been enkindled in his soul by Satan himself. In a single 
word, he was the most finished specimen of a faro-banker that 
may be seen anywhere. 

“One night Fortune was less favourable to the Chevalier than 
usual, although he suffered no loss of any consequence. 'Then 
a little thin old man, meanly clad, and almost repulsive to look 
at, approached the table, drew a card with a trembling hand, and 
placed a gold piece upon it. Several of the players looked up 
at the old man at first greatly astonished, but after that they 
treated him with provoking contempt. Nevertheless his face 
never moved a muscle, far less did he utter a single word of 
complaint. 

“The old man lost; he lost one stake after another; but the 
higher his losses rose the more pleased the other players got. 
And at last, when the new-comer, who continued to double his 
stake every time, placed five hundred Louis d’or at once upon a 
card and this the very next moment turned up on the losing side, 
one of the other players cried with a laugh, ‘Good-luck, Signor 
Vertua, good-luck! Don’t lose heart. Go on staking; you look 
to me as if you would finish with breaking the bank through your 
immense winnings.’ The old man shot a basilisk-like look upon 
the mocker and hurried away, but only to return at the end of 
half an hour with his pockets full of gold. In the last faille he 
was, however, obliged to cease playing, since he had again lost 
all the money he had brought hack with him. 

“This scornful and contemptuous treatment of the old man 
had excessively annoyed the Chevalier, for in spite of all his 
abominable practices, he yet insisted on certain rules of good be¬ 
havior being observed at his table. And so on the conclusion of 
the game, when Signor Vertua had taken his departure, the 
Chevalier felt he had sufficient grounds to speak a serious word 
or two to the mocker, as well as to one or two other players 
whose contemptuous treatment of the old man had been most 
conspicuous, and whom the Chevalier had bidden stay behind for 
this purpose. 
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“ ‘Ah! but, Chevalier/ cried one of them, ‘you don't know old 
Francesco Vertua, or else you would have no fault to find with 
us and our behavior towards him; you would rather approve of 
it. For let me tell you that this Vertua, a Neapolitan bv birth, 
who has been fifteen years in Paris, is the meanest, dirtiest, most 
pestilent miser and usurer who can be found anywhere. He is a 
stranger to every human feeling if he saw his own brother 
writhing at his feet in the agonies of death, it would be an utter 
waste of pains to try to entice a single Louis d’or from him, even 
if it were to save his brother's life. Tie has a heavy burden of 
curses and imprecations to bear, which have been showered down 
upon him by a multitude of men, nay, by entire families, who 
have been plunged into the deepest distress through his diabolical 
speculations. He is haled like poison by all who know him; 
everybody wishes that vengeance may overtake him for all the 
evil that he has done, and that it may put an end to his career of 
iniquity. He has never played before, at least since he has been 
in Paris; and so from all this you need not wonder at our being 
so greatly astounded when the old skin-flint appeared at your 
table. And for the same reasons we were, of course, pleased at 
the old fellow's serious losses, for it would have been hard, ver\ 
hard, if the old rascal had been favored by Fortune. It is only 
too certain, Chevalier, that the old fool has been deluded by the 
riches of your bank. lie came intending to pluck you and has 
lost his own feathers. Rut yet it completely puzzles me how 
Vertua could act thus in a way so opposite to the true character 
of a miser, and could bring himself to play so high. Ah! well— 
you’ll see he will not come again; we are now quit of him/ 

“But this opinion proved to be far from correct, for on the 
very next night Vertua presented himself at the Chevalier’s bank 
again, and staked and lost much more heavily than on the night 
preceding. But he preserved a calm demeanor through it all; 
he even smiled at times with a sort of bitter irony, as though 
foreseeing how soon things would be totally changed. But during 
each of the succeeding nights the old man’s losses increased like 
a glacier at a greater and greater rate, till at last it was calculated 
that he had paid over thirty thousand Louis d’or to the bank. 
Finally he entered the hall one evening, long after play fiad 
begun, with a deathly pale face and troubled looks, and took up 
his post at some distance from the table, his eyes riveted in a set 
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stare upon the cards which the Chevalier successively drew. At 
last, just as the Chevalier had shuffled the cards, had had them 
cut and was about to begin the faille, the old man cried in such 
a harsh grating voice, ‘Stop!’ that everybody looked round well- 
nigh dismayed. Then, forcing his way to the table close up to 
the Chevalier, he said in his ear, speaking in a hoarse voice, 
Chevalier, my house in the Rue St. Honore, together with all the 
furniture and all the gold and silver and all the jewels I possess, 
are valued at eighty thousand francs, will you accept the stake ?’ 
‘Very good/ replied the Chevalier coldly, without looking round 
at the old man; and he began the faille. 

“‘The queen/ said Vertua; and at the next draw the queen 
had lost. The old man reeled back from the table and leaned 
against the wall motionless and paralyzed, like a rigid stone. No¬ 
body troubled himself any further about him. 

“Play was over for the night; the players were dispersing; 
the Chevalier and his croupiers were packing away in the strong 
box the gold he had won. Then old Vertua staggered like a 
ghost out of a corner towards the Chevalier and addressed him 
in a hoarse, hollow voice, ‘Yet a word with you, Chevalier,—only 
a single word/ 

“‘Well, what is it?' replied the Chevalier, withdrawing the 
key from the lock of the strong box and measuring the old man 
from head to foot with a look of contempt. 

“ ‘I have lost all my property at your bank, Chevalier/ went 
on the old man; ‘I have nothing, nothing left. I don’t know 
where I shall lay my head tomorrow, nor how I shall appease 
my hunger. You are my last resource, Chevalier; lend me the 
tenth part of the sum 1 have lost to you that I may begin my 
business over again, and so work my way up out of the distressed 
state 1 am now in/ 

“ ‘Whatever are you thinking about/ rejoined the Chevalier, 
‘whatever are you thinking about, Signor Vertua? Don’t you 
know that a faro-banker never dare lend of his winnings ? That’s 
against the old rule, and I am not going to violate it/ 

“ ‘You are right/ went on Vertua again. ‘You are right, 
Chevalier. My request was senseless—extravagant—the tenth 
part! No, lend me the twentieth part/ ‘I tell you/ replied the 
Chevalier impatiently, ‘that I won’t lend farthing of my win¬ 
nings/' 
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“ ‘True, ttue/ said Vertua, his face growing paler and paler 
and his gaze becoming more and more set and staring, ‘true, you 
ought not to lend anything—I never used to do. But give some 
alms to a beggar—give him a hundred Louis d } or of the riches 
which blind Fortune has thrown in your hands to-day/ 

“ ‘Of a verity you know how to torment people, Signor Vertua/ 
burst out the Chevalier angrily. T 'tell you you won’t get so much 
as a hundred, nor fifty, nor twenty, no, not so much as a single 
Louis d’or from me. I should be mad to make you even the 
smallest advance, so as to help you begin your shameful trade 
over again. Fate has stamped you in the dust like a poisonous 
reptile, and it would simply be villainy for me to aid you in 
recovering yourself. Go and perish as you deserve/ 

“Pressing both hands over his face, Vertua sank on the floor 
with a muffled groan. The Chevalier ordered his servant to take 
the strong-box down to his carriage, and then cried in a loud 
voice, ‘When will you hand over to me your house and effects. 
Signor Vertua?’ 

“Vertua hastily picked himself up from the ground and said 
in a firm voice, ‘Now, at once—this moment, Chevalier ; come 
with me/ 

“ ‘Good/ replied the Chevalier, ‘you may ride with me as far 
as your house, which you shall leave tomorrow for good/ 

“All the way neither of them spoke a single word, neither 
Vertua nor the Chevalier. Arrived in front of the house in the 
Rue St. Honore, Vertua pulled the bell; an old woman opened 
the door, and on perceiving it was Vertua cried, ‘Oh! good 
heavens, Signor Vertua, is that you at last ? Angela is half dead 
with anxiety on your account/ 

“ ‘Silence/ replied Vertua. ‘God grant she has not heard this 
unlucky bell! She is not to know that I have come/ And there¬ 
with he took the lighted candle out of the old woman’s hand, for 
she appeared to be quite stunned, and lighted the Chevalier up 
to his own room. * 

“ ‘I am prepared for the worst/ said Vertua. ‘You hate, aou 
despise me, Chevalier. You have ruined me, to your own and 
other peopled joy; but you do not know me. Let me tell you 
then that I was once a gambler like you, that capricious Fortune 
was as favorable to me as she is to you, that I travelled through 
half Europe, stopping everywhere wdiere high play and the hope 
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of large gains enticed me, that the piles of gold continually in¬ 
creased in my bank as they do in yours. I had a true and beauti¬ 
ful wife, whom I neglected, and she was miserable in the midst 
of all her magnificence and wealth. It happened once, when I 
had set up my bank in Genoa, that a young Roman lost all his 
rich patrimony at my bank. lie besought me to lend him money, 
as I did you today, sufficient at least to enable him to travel back 
to Rome. I refused with a laugh of mocking scorn, and in the 
insane fury of despair he thrust the stiletto which he wore right 
into my breast. At great pains the surgeons succeeded in saving 
me; but it was a wearying painful time whilst I lay on the bed 
of sickness. Then my wife tended me, comforted me, and kept 
up my courage when I was ready to sink under my sufferings; 
and as I grew towards recovery a feeling began to glimmer 
within me which 1 had never experienced before, and it waxed 
ever stronger and stronger.* A gambler becomes an alien to all 
human emotion, and hence I had not known what was the mean¬ 
ing of a wife’s love and faithful attachment. The debt of what 
1 owed my wife burned itself into my ungrateful heart, and also 
the sense of the villainous conduct to which I had sacrificed her. 
All those whose life’s happiness, whose entire existence, I had 
ruined with heartless indifference were like tormenting spirits of 
vengeance, and T heard their hoarse hollow voices echoing from 
the grave, upbraiding me with all the guilt and criminality, the 
seed of which 1 had planted in their bosoms. It was only my wife 
who was able to drive away the unutterable distress and horror 
that then came upon me. I made a vow never to touch a card more. 
I lived in retirement; I rent asunder all the ties which held me 
fast to my former mode of life; I withstood the enticements of 
my croupiers, when they came and said they could not do w ithout 
me and my good-luck. I bought a small country villa not far 
from Rome, and thither, as soon as I was recovered of mv 
illness, I fled for refuge along with my Vife. Oh! only one 
single year did I enjoy a calmness, a happiness, a peaceful content, 
such as I had never dreamt of! My wdfe bore me a daughter, 
an<] died a few weeks later. I was in despair; I railed at Heaven 
and again cursed myself and my reprobate life, for which Heaven 
was now exacting vengeance upon me by depriving me of my 
wife—she who had saved me from ruin, who was the only 

consolation. I was driven 


creature who afforded me hope 
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away from my country villa hither to Paris, like the criminal 
who fears the horrors of solitude. Angela grew up the lovely 
image of her mother; my heart was wholly wrapt up in her; for 
her sake I felt called upon not so much to , obtain a large 
fortune for her as to increase what I had already got. It is the 
truth that I lent money at a high rate of interest; but it is a foul 
calumny to accuse me of deceitful usury. And who are these 
my accusers? Thoughtless, frivolous people who worry me to 
death until I lend them money, which they immediately go and 
squander like a thing of no worth, and then get in a rage if 1 
demand inexorable punctuality in repayment of the money which 
does not indeed belong to me,—no, but to my daughter, for I 
merely look upon myself as her steward. It’s not long since I 
saved a young man from disgrace and ruin by advancing him a 
considerable sum. As I knew he was terribly poor, I never men¬ 
tioned a syllable about repayment until I knew he had got to¬ 
gether a rich property. Then I applied to him for settlement of 
his debt. Would you believe it, Chevalier? the dishonourable 
knave, who owed all he had to me, tried to deny the debt, and on 
being compelled by the court to pay me, reproached me with 
being a villainous miser? I could tell you more such like cases; 
and these things have made me hard and insensible to emotion 
when I have to deal with folly and baseness. Nay, more—I 
could tell you of the many bitter tears I have wiped away, and 
of the many prayers which have gone up to Heaven for me and 
my Angela, but you would only regard it as empty boasting, and 
pay not the slighted heed to it, for you are a gambler. I thought 
I had satisfied the resentment of Heaven; it was but a delusion, 
for Satan has been permitted to lead me astray in a more dis¬ 
astrous way than before. I heard of your good-luck, Chevalier. 
Every day I heard that this man and that had staked and staked 
at your bank until he became a beggar. Then the thought came 
into my mind that I was destined to try my gambler’s luck, which 
had never hitherto deserted me, against yours, that the power 
was given me to put a stop to your practices; and this thought, 
which could only have been engendered by some extraordinary 
madness, left me no rest, no peace. Hence I came to your bank; 
and my terrible infatuation did not leave me until all my prop¬ 
erty—all my Angela’s property—was yours. And now the end 
has come. I presume you will allow my daughter to take her 
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clothing with her?’ 

“ ‘Your daughter’s wardrobe does not concern me/ replied the 
Chevalier. ‘You may also take your beds and other necessary 
household utensils, and such like; for what could I do with all 
the old lumber? But see to it that nothing of value of the things 
which now belong to me get mixed up with it/ 

“Old Vertua stared at the Chevalier a second or two utterly 
speechless; then a flood of tears burst from his eyes, and he 
sank upon his knees in front of the Chevalier, perfectly upset 
with trouble and despair, and raised his hands crying, ‘Chevalier, 
have you still a spark of human feeling left in your breast? 
Be merciful, merciful. It is not I, but my daughter, my Angela, 
my innocent angelic child, whom you are plunging into 'ruin. 
Oh ! he merciful to her; lend her, her, my Angela, the twentieth 
part of the property you have deprived her of. Oh! I know you 
will listen to my entreaty! O Angela! my daughter 1’ And there¬ 
with the old man sobbed and lamented and moaned, calling upon 
his child by name in the most heart-rending tones. 

“ ‘I am getting tired of this absurd theatrical scene/ said the 
Chevalier indifferently but impatiently; but at this moment the 
door flew open and in burst a girl in a white night-dress, her 
hair dishevelled, her face pale as death,—burst in and ran to 
old Vertua, raised him up, took him in her arms, and cried, ‘O 
father! O father! I have heard all, I know all! Have you really 
lost everything—everything, really ? Have you not your Angela ? 
What need have we of money and property? Will not Angela 
sustain you and tend you? O father, don’t humiliate yourself a 
moment longer before this despicable monster. It is not we, but 
he, who is poor and miserable in the midst of his contemptible 
riches; for see, he stands there deserted in his awful hopeless 
loneliness; there is not a heart in all the wide world to cling 
lovingly to his breast, to open out to him when he despairs of 
his own life, of himself. Come, father. Leave this house with 
me. Come, let us make haste and be gone, that this fearful man 
may not exult over your trouble/ 

“Vertua sank half fainting into an easy-chah*. Angela knelt 
down before him, took his hands, kissed them, fondled them, 
enumerated with childish loquacity all the talents, all the accom¬ 
plishments, which she was mistress of, and by the aid of which 
she would earn a comfortable living for her father; she besought 
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him from the midst of burning tears to put aside all his trouble 
and distress, since her life would now first acquire true signifi¬ 
cance, when she had to sew, embroider, sing, and play her guitar,, 
not for mere pleasure, but for her father’s sake. 

“Who, however hardened a sinner, could have remained in¬ 
sensible at the sight of Angela, thus radiant in her divine beauty, 
comforting her old father with sweet soft words, whilst the pur¬ 
est affection, the most childlike goodness, beamed from her eyes, 
evidently coming from the very depths of her heart? 

“Quite otherwise was it with the Chevalier. A perfect Gehenna 
of torment and of the stinging of conscience was awakened within 
him. Angela appeared to him to be the avenging angel of God, 
before whose spendor the misty veil of his wicked infatuation 
melted away, so that he saw with horror the repulsive nakedness 
of his own miserable soul. Yet right through the midst of the 
flames of this infernal pit that was blazing in the Chevalier’s 
heart passed a divine and pure ray, whose emanations of light 
were the sweetest rapture, the very bliss of heaven; but the shin¬ 
ing of this ray only made his unutterable torments the more ter¬ 
rible to bear. 

“The Chevalier had never been in love. The moment in which 
he saw Angela was the moment in which he was to experience the 
most ardent passion, and also at the same time the crushing pain 
of utter hopelessness. For no man who had appeared before the 
pure angel-child, lovely Angela, in the way the Chevalier had done, 
could dream of hope. He attempted to speak, but his tongue 
seemed to be numbed by cramp. At last, controlling himself with 
an effort, he stammered with trembling voice, ‘Signor Vertua, 
listen to me. I have not won anything from you—nothing at all. 
There is my strong box; it is yours,—nay, I must pay you yet 
more than there is there. I am your debtor. There, take it, take 
it V 

“ ‘O my daughter!’ cried Vertua. But Angela rose to her feet, 
approached the Chevalier, and flashed a proud look upon him, 
saying earnestly and composedly, ‘Chevalier, allow me to tell you 
that there is something higher than money and goods; there are 
sentiments to which you are a stranger, which, whilst sustaining 
our souls with the comfort of heaven, bid us reject your gift, 
your favor, with contempt. Keep your mammon, which is bur¬ 
dened with the curse that pursues you, you heartless, depraved 
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gambler/ 

“ ‘Yes/ cried the Chevalier in a fearful voice, his eyes flashing 
wildly, for he was perfectly beside himself, ‘yes, accursed,— 
accursed will I be—down into the depths of damnation may I be 
hurled if ever again this hand touches a card. And if you then 
send me from you, Angela, then it will be you who will bring ir¬ 
reparable ruin upon me. Oh! you don’t know—you don’t under¬ 
stand me. You can’t help but call me insane; but you will feel 
it - —you will know all, when you see me stretched at your feet 
with my brains scattered. Angela! It’s now a question of life or 
death! Farewell!’ 

“Therewith the Chevalier rushed off in a state of perfect de¬ 
spair. Vertua saw through him completely; he knew what change 
had come over him; he endeavored to make his lovely Angela 
understand that certain circumstances might arise which would 
make it necessary to accept the Chevalier’s present. Angela trem¬ 
bled with dread lest she should understand her father. She did 
not conceive how it would ever be possible to meet the Chevalier 
on any other terms save those of contempt. Destiny, which often 
ripens into shape deep down in the human heart, without the mind 
being aware of it, permitted that to take place which had never 
been thought of, never been dreamed of. 

“The Chevalier was like a man suddenly wakened up out of a 
fearful dream; he saw himself standing on the brink of the 
abyss of ruin, and stetched out his arms in vain towards the bright 
shining figure which had appeared to him, not, however, to save 
him—no—but to remind him of his damnation. 

“To the astonishment of all Paris, Chevalier Menars* bank dis¬ 
appeared from the gambling-house; nobody ever saw him again; 
and hence the most diverse and extraordinary rumors were cur¬ 
rent, each of them more false than the rest. The Chevalier shun¬ 
ned all society; his love found expression in the deepest and most 
unconquerable despondency. It happened, however, that old 
Vertua and his daughter one day suddenly crossed his path in one 
of the dark and lonely alleys of the garden of Malmaison. 

“Angelia, who thought she could never look upon the Chevalier 
without contempt and abhorrence, felt strangely moved on seeing 
him so deathly pale, terribly shaken with trouble, hardly daring 
in his shy respect to raise his eyes. She knew quite well that 
ever since that ill-omened night he had altogether relinquished 
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gambling and effected a complete revolution in his habits of life. 
She, she alone had brought all this about, she had saved the 
Chevalier from ruin—could anything be more flattering to her 
woman’s vanity? Hence it was that, after Vertua had exchanged 
the usual complimentary remarks with the Chevalier, Angela 
asked in a tone of gentle and sympathetic pity, ‘What is the mat¬ 
ter with you, Chevalier Menars? You are looking very ill and 
full of trouble. I am sure you ought to consult a physician.’ 

“It is easy to imagine how Angela’s words fell like a comfort¬ 
ing ray of hope upon the Chevalier’s heart. From that moment 
he was not like the same man. He lifted up his head; he was 
able to speak in those tones, full of the real inward nature of 
the man, with which he had formerly won all hearts. Vertua 
exhorted him to come and take possession of the house he had 
won. 

“ ‘Yes, Signor Vertua,' cried the Chevalier with animation, 
‘vcs, that 1 will do. I will call upon you tomorrow; but let us 
carefully weigh and discuss all the conditions of the transfer, 
even though it should last some months.’ 

“ ‘Be it so then, Chevalier,’ replied Vertua, smiling. ‘I fancy 
that there will arise a good many things to be discussed, of which 
we at the present moment have no idea.’ The Chevalier, being 
thus comforted at heart, could not fail to develop again all the 
charms of manner which had once been so peculiarly his own 
before he was led astray by his insane, pernicious passion for 
gambling. His visits at old Vertua’s grew more and more fre¬ 
quent; Angela conceived a warmer and warmer liking for the 
man whose safeguarding angel she had been, until finally she 
thought she loved him with all her heart; and she promised him 
her hand, to the great joy of old Vertua, who at last felt that the 
settlement respecting the property he had lost to the Chevalier 
could now be concluded. 

“One day Angela, Chevalier Menars’ happy betrothed, sat at 
her window wrapped up in varied thoughts of the delights and 
happiness of love, such as young girls W'hen betrothed are wont 
to dwell upon. A regiment of chasseurs passed by to the merry 
sound of the trumpet, bound for a campaign in Spain. As Angela 
was regarding with sympathetic interest the poor men who were 
doomed to death in the wicked war, a young man wheeled his 
horse quickly to one side and looked up at her, and she sank back 
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in her chair fainting. 

“Oh! the chasseur who was riding to meet a bloody death was 
none other than young Duvernet, their neighbor’s son, with 
whom she had grown up, who had run in and out of the house 
nearly every day, and had only kept away since the Chevalier 
had begun to visit them. 

“In the young man’s glance, which was charged with 
reproaches having all the bitterness of death in them, Angela 
became conscious for the first time, not only that he loved her 
unspeakably, but also how boundless was the love which she her¬ 
self felt for him. Hitherto she had not been conscious of it; she 
had been infatuated, fascinated by the glitter which gathered 
ever more thickly about the Chevalier. She now understood, and 
for the first time, the youth’s laboring sighs and quiet unpre¬ 
tending homage; and now too she also understood her own 
embarrassed heart for the first time, knew what had caused 
the lluttering sensation in her breast when Duvernet had come, 
and when she had heard his voice. 

“ ‘It is too late! I have lost him!’ was the voice that spoke 
in Angela’s soul. She had courage enough to beat down the 
feelings of wretchedness which threatened to distract her heart; 
and for that reason—namely, that she possessed the courage— 
she succeeded. 

“Nevertheless it did not escape the Chevalier’s acute percep¬ 
tion that something had happened to powerfully affect Angela; 
but he possessed sufficient delicacy of feeling not to seek for 
a solution of the mystery, which it was evident she desired to 
conceal from him. He contented himself with depriving any 
dangerous rival of his power by expediting the marriage; and 
he made all arrangements for its celebration with such fine 
tact, and such a sympathetic appreciation of his fair bride’s 
situation and sentiments, that she saw in them a new proof 
of the good and amiable qualities of her husband. 

“The Chevalier’s behavior towards Angela showed him atten¬ 
tive to her slightest wish, and exhibited that sincere esteem which 
springs from the purest affection; hence her memory of Duver¬ 
net soon vanished entirely from her mind. The first cloud 
that dimmed the bright heaven of her happiness was the illness 
and death of old Vertua. 

“Since the night when he had lost all his fortune at the Chevo- 
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lier’s bank he had never touched a card, but during the last 
moments of his life play seemed to have taken complete posses¬ 
sion of his soul. Whilst the priest who had come to administer 
to him the consolation of the Church ere he died, was speaking 
to him of heavenly things, he lay with his eyes closed, mur¬ 
muring between his teeth, ‘perd, gaync’ whilst his trembling 
half-dead hands went through the motions of dealing through a 
taille, of drawing the cards. Both Angela and the Chevalier 
bent over him and spoke to him in the tenderest manner, but 
it was of no use; he no longer seemed to know them, nor even 
to be aware of their presence. With a deep-drawn sigh Ujaijnc' 
he breathed his last. 

“In the midst of her distressing grief Angela could not get 
rid of an uncomfortable feeling of awe at the way in which 
the old man had died. She again saw in vivid shape the picture 
of that terrible night when she had first seen the Chevalier as 
a most hardened and reprobate gambler; and the fearful thought 
entered her mind that he might again, in scornful mockery of 
her, cast aside his mask of goodness and appear in his original 
fiendish character, and begin to pursue his old course of life 
once more. 

“And only too soon was Angela’s dreaded foreboding to be¬ 
come reality. However great the awe which fell upon the 
Chevalier at old Francesco Vertua’s death-scene, when the old 
man, despising the consolation of the Church, though in the last 
agonies of death, had not been able to turn his thoughts from 
his former sinful life—however great was the awe that then 
fell upon the Chevalier, yet his mind was thereby led, though 
how he could not explain, to dwell more keenly upon play than 
ever before, so that every night in his dreams he sat at the faro- 
bank and heaped up riches anew. 

“In proportion as Angela’s behavior became more constrained, 
in consequence of her recollection of the character in which 
she had first seen the Chevalier, and as it became more and more 
impossible for her to continue to meet him upon the old affec¬ 
tionate, confidential footing upon which they had hitherto lived, 
so exactly in the same degree distrust of Angela crept into tfie 
Chevalier’s mind, since he ascribed her constraint to the secret 
which had once disturbed her peace of mind and which had 
not been revealed to him. From this distrust were bom dis- 
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pleasure and unpleasantness, and these he expressed in various 
ways which hurt Angela’s feelings. By a singular cross-action 
of spiritual influence Angela’s recollections of the unhappy Du- 
vernet began to recur to her mind with fresher force, and along 
with these the intolerable consciousness of her ruined love,— 
the loveliest blossom that had budded in her youthful heart. 
The strained relations between the pair continued to increase 
until things got to such a pitch that the Chevalier grew disgusted 
with his simple mode of life, thought it dull, and was smitten 
with a powerful longing to enjoy the life of the world again. Hi> 
star of ill omen began to acquire the ascendancy. The change 
which had been inaugurated by displeasure and great unpleasant¬ 
ness was completed In an abandoned wretch who had formerly 
been croupier in the Chevaliers’ faro-bank. He succeeded by 
means of the most artful insinuations and conversations in mak¬ 
ing the Chevalier look upon his present walk of life as childish 
and ridiculous. The Chevalier could not understand at last how, 
for a woman’s sake, he ever came to leave the world which 
appeared to him to contain all that made life of any worth. 

"It was not long ere Chevalier Menars’ rich bank was flourish¬ 
ing more magnificently than ever. His good-luck had not left 
him; victim after victim came and fell; he amassed heaps of 
riches. But Angela’s happiness—it was ruined—ruined in fearful 
fashion; it was to be compared to a short fair dream. The 
Chevalier treated her with indifference, nay even with contempt. 
Often, for weeks and months together, she never saw him once; 
the household arrangements were placed in the hands of a 
steward; the servants were being constantly changed to suit the 
Chevalier’s whims; so that Angela, a stranger in her own house, 
knew not where to turn for comfort. Often during her sleepless 
nights the Chevalier’s carriage stopped before the door, the 
heavy strong-box was carried upstairs, the Chevalier flung out 
a few harsh monosyllabic words of command, and then the doors 
of his distant room were sent to with a bang—all this she heard, 
and a flood of bitter tears started from her eyes. In a state of 
the most heart-rending anguish she called upon Duvernet time 
after time, and implored Providence to put an end to her 
miserable life of trouble and suffering. 

“One day a young man of good family, after losing all his 
fortune at the Chevalier’s bank, sent a bullet through his brain 
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in the gambling-house, and in the very same room even in which 
the bank was established, so that the players were sprinkled 
by the blood and scattered brains, and started up aghast. The 
Chevalier alone preserved his indifference; and, as all were pre¬ 
paring to leave the apartment, he asked whether it was in accord¬ 
ance with their rules and custom to leave the bank before the 
appointed hour on account of a fool who had had no conduct 
in his play. 

“The occurrence created a great sensation. The most expe¬ 
rienced and hardened gamblers were indignant at the Chevalier’s 
unexampled behavior. The voice of the public was raised against 
him. The bank was closed by the police. He was, moreover, 
accused of false play; and his unprecedented good-luck tended 
to establish the truth of the charge. He was unable to clear him¬ 
self. The fine he was compelled to pay deprived him of a con¬ 
siderable part of his riches. He found himself disgraced and 
looked upon with contempt; then he went back to the arms of 
the wife he had ill-used, and she willingly received him, the 
penitent, since the remembrance of how her own father had 
turned aside from the demoralizing life of a gambler allowed a 
glimmer of hope to rise, that the Chevalier’s conversion might 
this time, now that he was older, really have some stamina in it. 

“The Chevalier left Paris along with his wife, and went to 
Genoa, Angela’s birthplace. Here he led a very retired life at 
first. But all endeavors to restore the footing of quiet domes¬ 
ticity with Angela, which his evil genius had destroyed, were in 
vain. It was not long before his deep-rooted discontent awoke 
anew and drove him out of the house in a state of uneasy, 
unsettled restlessness. His evil reputation had followed him from 
Paris to Genoa; he dare not venture to establish a bank, although 
he was being goaded to do so by a power he could hardly resist. 

“At that time the richest bank in Genoa was kept by a French 
colonel, who had been invalided owing to serious wounds. His 
heart burning with envy and fierce hatred, the Chevalier ap¬ 
peared at the Colonel’s table, expecting that his usual good for¬ 
tune would stand by him, and that he should soon ruin his rival. 
The Colonel greeted him in a merry humor, such as was in 
general not customary with him, and said that now the play 
would really be worth indulging in since they had got Chevalier 
Menars and his good-luck to join them, for now would come the 
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struggle which alone made the game interesting. 

‘‘And in fact during the first taillc the cards fell favorable 
to the Chevalier as they always had done. But when, relying 
upon his invincible luck, he at last cried *Va banquet he lost a 
very considerable sum at one stroke. 

“The Colonel, at other times preserving the same even tem¬ 
perament whether winning or losing, now’ swept the money 
towards him with the most demonstrative signs of extreme de¬ 
light. From this moment fortune turned away from the Chevalier 
utterly and completely. He played every night, and every night 
he lost, until his property had melted away to a few 7 thousand 
ducats, which he still had in securities. 

“The Chevalier had spent the whole day in running about to 
get his securities converted into ready money, and did not reach 
home until late in the evening. So soon as it was fully night, 
he was about to leave the house with Kis last gold pieces in his 
pocket, when Angela, who suspected pretty much how matters 
stood, stepped in his path and threw r herself at his feet, W'hilst 
a flood of tears gushed from her eyes, beseeching him by the 
Virgin and all the saints to abandon his wicked purpose, and not 
to plunge her in want and misery. 

“He raised her up and strained her to his heart W’ith painful 
passionate intensity, saying in a hoarse voice, ‘Angela, my dear 
sweet Angela! It can't be helped now, indeed it must be so; 
I must go on with it, for I can't let it alone. But tomorrow— 
tomorrow' all your troubles shall be over, for by the Eternal 
Destiny that rules over us I swear that today shall be the last 
time I will play. Quiet yourself, my dear good child—go and 
sleep—dream of happv days to come, of a better life that is in 
store for you; that will bring good luck/ Herewith he kissed 
his wife and hurried off before she could stop him. 

“Two lailles, and the Chevalier had lost all—all. He stood 
beside the Colonel, staring upon the faro-table in moody sense¬ 
lessness. 

“ ‘Are you not punting any more, Chevalier?’ said the Colonel, 
shuffling the cards for a new faille. T have lost all/ replied the 
Chevalier, forcing himself with an effort to be calm. 

*“ ‘Have you really nothing left?' asked th£ Colonel at the next 
faille. 

“ ‘I am a beggar,' cried the Chevalier, his voice trembling with 
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rage and mortification; and he continued to stare fiercely upon 
the table without observing that the players were gaining more 
and more advantages over the banker. 

“The Colonel went on playing quietly. But whilst shuffling 
the cards for the following faille , he said in a low voice, without 
looking at the Chevalier, ‘But you have a beautiful wife.' 

“ ‘What do you mean by that?’ burst out the Chevalier angrily* 
The Colonel drew his cards without making any answer. 

“‘Ten thousand ducats or—Angela!’ cried the Colonel, half 
turning round whilst the cards were being cut. 

“‘You are mad!’ exclaimed the Chevalier, who now began to 
observe on coming more to himself that the Colonel continually 
lost and lost again. 

“‘Twenty thousand ducats against Angela!’ said the Colonel 
in a low \oicc, pausing for a moment in his shuffling of the cards. 

“The Chevalier did not reply. The Colonel went on playing, 
and almost all the cards fell to the players’ side. 

“ ‘Taken!’ whispered the Chevalier in the Colonel’s ear, as the 
new faille began, and he pushed the queen on the table. 

“In the next draw the queen had lost. The Chevalier drew 
back from the table, grinding his teeth, and in despair stood 
leaning in a window, his face deathly pale. 

“Play was over. ‘Well, and what’s to be done now?’ were 
the Colonel’s mocking words as he stepped up to the Chevalier 

“‘Ah!’ cried the Chevalier, quite beside himself, ‘you have 
made me a beggar, but you must be insane to imagine that you 
could win my wife. Are we on the islands? is my wife a slave, 
exposed as a mere thing to the brutal arbitrariness of a repro¬ 
bate man, that he may trade with her, gamble with her? But it 
is true! You would have had to pay twenty thousand ducats if 
the queen had won, and so I have lost all right to raise a protest 
if my wife is willing to leave me to follow you. Come along with 
me, and despair when you see how my wife will repel you with 
detestation when you propose to her that she shall follow you 
as your shameless mistress.’ 

“ ‘You will be the one to despair,’ replied the Colonel, with a 
mocking, scornful laugh; ‘you will be the one to despair, Cheva¬ 
lier, when Angela turns with abhorrence from you—you, the 
abandoned sinner, who have made her life miserable—and flies 
into my arms in rapture and delight; you will be the one to 
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despair when you learn that we have been united by the blessing 
of the Church, and that our dearest wishes are crowned with 
happiness. You call me insane. Ho! ho! All I wanted to win 
was the right to claim her, for of Angela herself 1 am sure. 
Ho! ho! Chevalier, let me inform you that your wife loves me 
--me, with unspeakable love; let me inform you that I am that 
Duvernet, the neighbor's son, who was brought up along with 
Angela, bound to her by ties of the most ardent affection—he 
whom you drove away by means of your diabolical devices. Ah! 
it was not until I had to go away to the wars that Angela 
became conscious to herself of what I was to her; I know all. 
It was too late. The Spirit of Evil suggested to me the idea 
that I might ruin you in play, and so I took to gambling—fol¬ 
lowed you to Genoa,—and now I have succeeded. Away now 
to your wife.' 

“The Chevalier was almost annihilated, like one upon whose 
head had fallen the most disastrous blows of fortune. Now he 
saw to the bottom of that mysterious secret, now he saw for 
the first time the full extent of the misfortune which he had 
brought upon poor Angela. ‘Angela, my wife, shall decide/ he 
said hoarsely, and followed the Colonel, who was hurrying off 
at full speed. 

“On reaching the house the Colonel laid his hand upon the 
latch of Angela’s chamber; but the Chevalier pushed him back, 
saying, ‘My wife is asleep. Do you want to rouse her up out of 
her sweet sleep?’ 

“ ‘Hm!’ replied the Colonel. ‘Has Angela ever enjoyed sweet 
sleep since you brought all this nameless misery upon her?’ 
Again the Colonel attempted to enter the chamber; but the Cheva¬ 
lier threw himself at his feet and screamed, frantic with despair, 
‘Re merciful. Let me keep my wife; you have made me a beggar, 
but let me keep my wife.’ 

“ ‘That’s how old Vertua lay at your feet, you miscreant dead 
to all feeling, and could not move your stony heart; may Heav¬ 
en’s vengeance overtake you for it.’ Thus spoke the Colonel; 
and he again strode towards Angela’s chamber. 

“ ‘The Chevalier sprang towards the door, tore it open, rushed 
to the bed in which his wife lay, and drew* back the curtains, 
crying, ‘Angela! Angela!’ Bending over her, he grasped her 
hand; but all at once he shook and trembled in mortal anguish 
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and cried in a thundering voice, ‘Look! look! you have won my 
wife's corpse/ 

“Perfectly horrified, the Colonel approached the bed; no sign 
of life!—Angela was dead—dead. 

“Theri the Chevalier doubled his fist and shook it heavenwards, 
and rushed out of the room uttering a fearful cry. Nothing 
more was ever heard of him/' 

This was the end of the stranger’s tale; and the Baron was 
so shaken that before he could say anything the stranger had 
hastily risen from the seat and gone away. 

A few days later the stranger was found in his room suffering 
from apoplexy of the nerves. He never opened his mouth up 
to the moment of his death, which ensued after the lapse of a 
few hours. His papers proved that, though he called himself 
Baudasson simply, lie was no less a person than the unhappy 
Chevalier Menars himself. 

The Baron recognized it as a warning from Heaven, that 
Chevalier Menars had been led across his path to save him just 
as he was approaching the brink of the precipice; he vowed that 
he would withstand all the seductions of the gambler’s deceptive 
luck. 

Up until now he has faithfully kept his word. 
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Born in Wiirttcmberg; studied law, then medicine; appointed medical 
oflicer by the Duke of Wurttemherg. Feeling the impulse to devote 
himself to literature, however, he fled from Wiirttcmberg to Leipsic and 
Dresden, where he studied the classics and philosophy. Later, through 
Goethe’s influence, he became professor at Jena. In the period following 
his marriage in 1790 he wrote his finest works. From 1799 to his death 
he lived at Weimar, associating daily with Goethe and other distinguished 
writers. As a dramatist Schiller ranks second only to Shakespeare. His 
best dramas are the Wallenstein trilogy, “Mary Stuart,” “Don Carlos,” 
and “The Robbers.” He wrote also numerous poems. In German liter¬ 
ature his place is beside that of Goethe. 

THE STAGE AS A MORAL INSTITUTION 

S I L/ER has remarked that the stage has arisen from an irre¬ 
sistible longing for the new and extraordinary. Man, op¬ 
pressed by divided cares, and satiated with sensual pleasure, felt 
an emptiness or want. Man, neither altogether satisfied with 
the senses, nor for ever capable of thought, wanted a middle 
state, a bridge between the two states, bringing them into har¬ 
mony. Beauty and a*stheti supplied that for him. But a good 
lawgiver is not satisfie 1 with discovering the bent < i his people— 
he turns it to account as instrument for higher use; and hence 
he chose the stage, as giving nourishment to the whole soul, 
without straining it, and uniting the noblest education of the head 
and heart. 

The man who first pronounced religion to be the strongest pil¬ 
lar of the state, unconsciously defended the stage when he said 
so, in its noblest aspect. The uncertain nature of political events, 
rendering religion a necessity, also demands the stage as a moral 
force. Laws only prevent disturbances of social life; religion 
prescribes positive orders sustaining social order. Law only gov¬ 
erns actions; religion controls the heart and follows thought to 
the source. 

Laws are flexible and capricious; religion binds for ever. If 
religion has this great sway over man’s heart, can it also com¬ 
plete his culture? Separating the political from the divine ele¬ 
ment in it, religion acts mostly on the senses; she loses her sway 
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if the senses are gone. By what channel does the stage operate? 
To most men religion vanishes with the loss of her symbols, 
images, and problems; and yet they are only pictures of the 
imagination, and insolvable problems. Both laws and religion 
are strengthened by a union with the stage, where virtue and 
vice, joy and sorrow, are thoroughly displayed in a truthful and 
popular way; where a variety of providential problems are 
solved; where all secrets are unmasked, all artifice ends, and 
Truth alone is the judge, as incorruptible as Rhadamanthus. 

Where the influence of civil laws ends, that of the stage begins. 
Where venality and corruption blind and bias justice and judg 
ment, and intimidation perverts its ends, the stage seizes the 
sword and scales, and pronounces a terrible verdict on vice. The 
fields of fancy and of history are open to the stage; great crim¬ 
inals of the past live over again in the drama, and thus benefit 
an indignant posterity. They pass before us as empty shadows 
of their age, and we heap curses on their memory while we enjoy 
on the stage the very horror of their crimes. When morality is 
no more taught, religion no longer received, or law r s exist, Medea 
would still terrify us with her infanticide. The sight of Lad\ 
Macbeth, while it makes us shudder, will also make us rejoice in 
a good conscience, wdien we see her, the sleep-walker, washing 
her hands and seeking to destroy the awful smell of murder. 
Sight is always more powerful to man than description; hence 
the stage acts more powerfully than morality or law. 

But in this the stage only aids justice. A far wider field is 
really open to it. There are a thousand vices unnoticed by 
human justice, but condemned by the stage; so, also, a thousand 
virtues overlooked by man’s laws are honored on the stage. It 
is thus the handmaid of religion and philosophy. From these 
pure sources it draws its high principles and the exalted teach¬ 
ings, and presents them in a lovely form. The soul swells with 
noblest emotions, when a divine ideal is placed before it—when 
Augustus offers his forgiving hand to Cinna, the conspirator, and 
says to him,—“Let us be friends, Cinna!” What man at the 
moment does not feel that he could do the same. Again, when 
Francis von Sickingen, proceeding to punish a prince and redress 
a stranger, on turning sees the house, where his wife and chil¬ 
dren are, in flames, and yet goes on for the sake of his word— 
how great humanity appears, how small the stern power of fate! 
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Vice is portrayed on the stage in an equally telling manner. 
Thus, when old Lear, blind, helpless, childless, is seen knocking 
in vain at his daughters’ doors, and in tempest and night he 
recounts by telling his woes to the elements, and ends by saying, 
“1 have given you all,”—how strongly impressed we feel at the 
value of filial piety, and how hateful ingratitude seems to us! 

The stage does even more than this. It cultivates the ground 
where religion and law do not think it dignified to stop. Folly 
often troubles the world as much as crime; and it has been justly 
said that the heaviest loads often hang suspended by the slightest 
threads. Tracing actions to their sources, the list of criminals 
diminish, and we laugh at the long catalogue of fools. In our 
sex all forms of evil emanate almost entirely from one source, 
and all our excesses are only varied and higher forms of one 
quality, and that a quality which in the end we smile at and love; 
and why should not nature have followed this course in the oppo¬ 
site sex too? In man there is only one secret to guard against 
depravity; that is, to protect his heart against weaknesses. 

Much of all this is shown up on the stage. It is a mirror to 
reflect fools and their thousand forms of folly, which are there 
turned to ridicule. It curbs vice by terror, and folly still more 
effectually b\ satire and jest. If a comparison be made between 
tragedy and comedy, guided by experience, w T e should probabh 
give the palm to the latter as to effects produced. Hatred does 
not wound the conscience so much as mockery does the pride of 
man. We are exposed specially to the sting of satire by the 
very cowardice that shuns terrors. From sins we are guarded 
bv law and conscience, but the ludicrous is specially punished 
on the stage. Where we allow a friend to correct our morals, 
we rarely forgive a laugh. We may bear heavy judgment on our 
transgressions, but our weaknesses and vulgarities must not be 
criticised by a witness. 

The stage alone can do this with impunity, chastising us as the 
anonymous fool. We can bear this rebuke without a blush, and 
even gratefully. 

But the stage does even more than this. It is a great school 
of practical wisdom, a guide for civil life, and a key to the mind 
in all its .sinuosities. It does not, of course, remove egoism and 
stubbornness in evil ways; for a thousand vices hold up their 
heads in spite of the stage, and a thousand virtues make no ini- 
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pression on cold-hearted spectators. Thus, probably, Moltere’s 
Harpagon never altered a usurer’s heart, nor did the suicide in 
Beverley save anyone from the gaming-table. Nor, again, is it 
likely that the high roads will be safer through Karl Moor's 
untimely end. But admitting this, and more than this, still how 
great is the influence of the stage! It has shown us the vices 
and virtues of men with whom we have to live. We are not sur¬ 
prised at their weaknesses, we are prepared for them. The stage 
points them out to us, and their remedy. It drags off the mask 
from the hypocrite, and betrays the meshes of intrigue. Duplicity 
and cunning have been forced by it to show their hideous fea¬ 
tures in the light of day. Perhaps the dying Sarah may not 
deter a single debauchee, nor all the pictures of avenged seduc¬ 
tion stop the evil; yet unguarded innocence has been shown the 
snares of the corrupter, and taught to distrust his oaths. 

The stage also teaches men to bear the strokes of fortune. 
Chance and design have equal sway over life. We have to bow 
to the former, but we control the latter. It is a great advantage 
if inexorable facts do not find us unprepared and unexercised, 
and if our breast has been steeled to bear adversity. Much 
human woe is placed before us on the stage. It gives us momen¬ 
tary pain in the tears we shed for strangers’ troubles, but as a 
compensation it fills us with a grand new stock of courage and 
endurance. We are led by it, with the abandoned Ariadne, 
through the Isle of Naxos, and we descend the Tower of Starva¬ 
tion in Ugolino; we ascend the terrible scaffold, and we are 
present at the awful moment of execution. Things remotely 
present in thought become palpable realities now. We see the 
deceived favorite abandoned by the queen. When about to die, 
the perfidious Moor is abandoned by his own sophistry. Eter¬ 
nity reveals the secrets of the unknown through the dead, and 
the hateful wretch loses all screen of guilt wheil the tomb opens 
to condemn him. 

Then the stage teaches us to be more considerate to the unfor¬ 
tunate, and to judge gently. We can only pronounce on a man 
when we know his whole being and circumstances. Theft is a 
base crime, but tears mingle with our condemnation, when we 
read what obliged Edward Ruhberg to do the horrid deed. Sui¬ 
cide is shocking; but the condemnation of an enraged father, 
her love, and the fear of a convent, lead Marianne to drink the 
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cup, and few would dare to condemn the victim of a dreadful 
tyranny. Humanity and tolerance have begun to prevail in our 
time at courts of princes and in courts of law. A large share 
of this mav be due to the influence of the stage in showing man 
and his secret motives. 

The great of the world ought to be especially grateful to the 
stage, for it is here alone that they hear the truth. 

Not only man’s mind, but also his intellectual culture, has 
been promoted by the higher drama. The lofty mind and the 
ardent patriot have often used the stage to spread enlightenment. 

Considering nations and ages, the thinker sees the masses 
enchained by opinion and cut off by adversity from happiness; 
truth only lights up a few minds, who perhaps have to acquire 
it by the trials of a lifetime. How can the wise ruler put these 
within the reach of his nation? 

The thoughtful and the worthier section of the people diffuse 
the light of wisdom over the masses through the stage. Purer 
and better principles and motives issue from the stage and cir¬ 
culate through society: the night of barbarism and superstition 
vanishes. I would mention two glorious fruits of the higher class 
of dramas. Religious toleration has latterly become universal. 
Pie fore Nathan the Jew and Saladin the Saracen put us to 
shame, and showed that resignation to God’s will did not depend 
on a fancied belief of His nature—even before Joseph II. con¬ 
tended with the hatred of a narrow piety—the stage had sown 
seeds of humanity and gentleness: pictures of fanaticism had 
taught a hatred of intolerance, and Christianity, seeing itself in 
this awful mirror, washed off its stains. It is to be hoped that 
the stage will equally combat mistaken systems of education. 
This is a subject of the first political importance, and yet none 
is so left to private whims and caprice, The stage might give 
stirring example^ of mistaken education, and lead parent^ to 
juster, better views of the subject. Many teachers are led astray 
by false views, and methods are often artificial and fatal. 

Opinions about government and classes might be reformed by 
the stage. Legislation could thus justify itself by foreign sym¬ 
bols., and silence doubtful aspersions without offense. 

Now, if poets would be patriotic they could do much on the 
stage to forward invention and industry. A standing theatre 
would be a material advantage to a nation. It would have a 
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great influence on the national temper and mind by helping the 
nation to agree in opinions and inclinations. The stage alone 
can do this, because it commands all human knowledge, exhausts 
all positions, illumines all hearts, unites all classes, and makes its 
way to the heart and undertanding by the most popular 
channels. 

If one feature characterized all dramas; if the poets were 
allied in aim—that is, if they selected well and from national 
topics—there would be a national stage, and we should become 
a nation. It was this that knit the Greeks so strong!) together, 
and this gave to them the all-absorbing interest in the republic 
and the advancement of humanity. 

Another advantage belongs to the stage; one which seems to 
have become acknowledged even by its censurers. Its influence 
on intellectual and moral culture, which we have till now been 
advocating, may be doubted; but its very enemies have admitted 
that it has gained the palm over all other means of amusement. 
It has been of much higher service here than people are often 
ready to allow. 

Human nature cannot bear to be always on the rack of busi¬ 
ness, and the charms of sense die out with their gratification. 
Man, oppressed by appetites, weary of long exertion, thirsts for 
refined pleasure, or rushes into dissipations that hasten his fall 
and ruin, and disturb social order. Bacchanal joys, gambling, 
follies of all sorts, to disturb ennui, are unavoidable if the law¬ 
giver provides nothing better. A man of public business, who 
has made noble sacrifices to the state, is apt to pay for them 
with melancholy, the scholar to become a pedant, and the people 
brutish, without the stage. The stage is an institution combining 
amusement with instruction, rest with exertion, where no faculty 
of the mind is overstrained, no pleasure enjoyed at the cost of 
the whole. When melancholy gnaws the heart, when trouble poi¬ 
sons our solitude, when we are disgusted with the world, and 
a thousand worries oppress us, or w'hen our energies are 
destroyed by over-exercise, the stage revives us, we dream of 
another sphere, we recover ourselves, our torpid nature is roused 
by noble passions, our blood circulates more healthily. The un¬ 
happy man forgets his tears in weeping for another. The happy 
man is calmed, the secure made provident. Effeminate natures 
are steeled, savages made man, and, as the supreme triumph of 
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nature, men of all ranks, zones, and conditions, emancipated from 
the chains of conventionality and fashion, fraternize here in a 
universal sympathy, forget the world, and come nearer to their 
heavenly destination. The individual shares in the general 
ecstacy, and his breast has now only space for an emotion: he is 
a man. 
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A notable German philosopher and writer. His father, a prosperous mer¬ 
chant. educated him to succeed him in the business, but when the father 
died in 1815 Schopenhauer decided to follow his inclinations and devote 
himself to study. Received his Ph.D. from the University of Jena in 
1813, and soon after published his most important work, “The World as 
Will and Idea," which passed unnoticed at the time. Lectured at the 
University of Berlin, where his jealousy of Hegel and other philosophers 
and his failure to receive the adulation he craved embittered him. It was 
only late in his life that he was recognized. He is most famous for his 
influence on Nietzsche. 


ON READING AND BOOKS 

I GNORANCE first degrades a man when it is met with in 
company with riches. The poor man is crushed by his poverty 
and distress; his work takes the place of knowledge with him, 
and occupies his thoughts. The rich, on the contrary, who are 
ignorant, live merely for their lusts, and resemble brutes, as max 
daily be seen. To this is to be added further, the reproach that 
they have not used their riches and leisure for that which gives 
them their greatest value. 

When we read, another thinks for us; we merely repeat his 
mental process. It is as when in learning to write the pupil 
follows with his pen the strokes that have been made in pencil 
by the teacher. In reading, accordingly, we are relieved of the 
greater part of the work of thinking. Hence the perceptible 
relief when we pass from the occupation of our own thoughts 
to reading. But while we read, our head is, properly speaking, 
only the arena of alien thoughts. Hence it is, that he who reads 
very much and almost the whole day, amusing himself in the 
intervals of his reading with thoughtless pastime, gradually loses 
the capacity even to think, just as one who always rides at last 
forgets how to walk. But such is the case with many scholars; 
they have read themselves stupid. For perpetual reading recurred 
to immediately at every free moment cripples the mind more 
than perpetual work with the hands, for with the latter one can 
always follow one’s own thoughts. Just as a spring by the con- 
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tinuous pressure of a foreign body loses its elasticity, so does 
the mind through the continuous pressure of foreign thoughts. 
Just as one injures the stomach by too much aliment, and 
thereby damages the whole body, so the mind may be clogged 
and suffocated by too much intellectual nourishment. For the 
more one reads the fewer traces does what is read leave on the 
mind. It is like a tablet on which many things have been written 
over one another. It never comes to rumination therefore; but 
it is only by this that one makes what one reads one’s own. If 
one reads incessantly, without afterwards thinking further upon 
it, it does not take root, and gets for the most part lost. For 
it is precisely the same with the intellectual nourishment as with 
the corporeal; scarcely the fiftieth part of what we take is 
assimilated, the rest passes off through evaporation, respiration, 
or otherwise. 

In addition to all this, thoughts reduced to paper are nothing 
more than the footprint of a wayfarer in the sand; one sees 
well enough the way which he has taken, but in order to know 
what he saw on the way we must use our own eyes. 

There is no literary quality, as, for example, persuasive power, 
wealth of imagery, the gift of comparison, boldness, or bitter¬ 
ness, or brevity, or grace, or facility of expression; or again, 
wit, striking contrasts, a laconic style,. naivete, etc., which we 
can acquire by reading authors who possess such qualities. But 
we may nevertheless call forth thereby these qualities in our¬ 
selves if we already possess them as disposition, that is, in 
potentia, and bring them to our .consciousness; we can see all 
that is to be done with them, we can be strengthened in the in¬ 
clination, or indeed in the courage to use them; we can judge, 
by instances of the effect of their application, and so learn the 
right employment of them, after which we assuredly first possess 
them in actu. This then is the only way in which reading edu¬ 
cates to writing, inasmuch as it teaches us the use we can make* 
of our own natural gifts, always supposing of course that we 
possess these; without them, on the contrary, we can learn 
nothing by reading but cold, dead mannerisms, and become arid 
imitators. 

As the strata of the earth preserve the living beings of past 
epochs in their order, so the shelves of libraries preserve in 
their order past errors and their expositions, which, like the 
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former, in their time, were living enough and made much noise, 
but exist now stiff and petrified, only to be contemplated by the 
literary paleontologist. 

Xerxes, according to Herodotus, wept at the sight of his 
countless host, when he thought that of all these not one would 
be in life after a hundred years. Who would not weep at the 
sight of a thick catalogue, when he considers that of all these 
books, after ten years, none will any longer be alive? 

In literature it is not otherwise than in life. Wherever one 
turns, one encounters immediately the incorrigible common herd 
of humanity present everywhere in legions, filling everything and 
defiling everything, like flies in summer. Hence the number of 
bad books, those rank weeds of literature, which withdraw the 
nourishment from the wheat and choke it. They absorb, namely, 
the time, the money, the attention of the public which belong of 
right to the good books and their noble purposes, while they 
themselves are merely written with the intention of bringing 
in money or procuring places; hence they are not merely useless, 
but positively injurious. Nine-tenths of our whole modern litera¬ 
ture has no other purpose than to swindle the public of a few 
thalers out of its pocket. Author, publisher, and reviewer are in 
a conspiracy to do this. 

It is a mean and base, but not inconsiderable trick, which the 
litterateurs, bread-and butter writers and scribblers, have suc¬ 
ceeded in playing off on the good taste and the true culture of 
the period, in that they have brought things so far as to have 
the whole elegant world in leading-strings, so that the latter has 
been condemned to read a tempo, to wit, that all must read the 
same thing, and that the newest, in order to have material for 
conversation in its circles. For to this end serve bad novels and 
similar productions from once celebrated pens, as formerly those 
of Spindler, Bulwer, Eugene Sue, etc. But what can be more 
miserable than the fate of such a belletristic public, which deems 
itself in duty bound to read, always to read, the latest scribblings 
of the most ordinary heads who merely write for money, and 
are therefore invariably to be had in crowds, and, in conse¬ 
quence, to know the works of the rare and deep-thinking minds 
of all times and countries merely by name! The belletristic daily 
press is especially a cunningly devised plan to rob the aesthetic 
public of the time which it should devote for the sake of its 
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culture to the genuine productions in this department, in order 
that it may accrue to the daily twaddlings of these everyday 
minds. 

Hence, in respect of our reading, the art not to read is ex¬ 
tremely important. It consists in that, what at all times occupies 
the greater public, should for this very reason not be taken in 
hand, as, for instance, political or ecclesiastical pamphlets, novels, 
poems, etc., and this notwithstanding that they make much noise, 
and reach many editions in their first and last year of life. But 
rather let us remember that he who writes for fools will always 
find a large public, and let us turn the always comparatively 
short time we have for reading exclusively to the works of the 
great minds of all times and peoples, which tower above the rest 
of humanity, and which the voice of fame indicates as such. 
These only really educate and instruct. We can never read the 
bad too little, nor the good too often; bad books are intellectual 
|>oison, they destroy the mind. Because people, instead of reading 
the best of all times, only read the newest , writers remain in the 
narrow circle of circulating ideas, and the age sinks ever deeper 
into the slough of its own filth. 

There are at all times two literatures which go along a parallel 
course tolerably independent of each other; a real, and a merely 
apparent. The former grows to be enduring literature , carried 
on by persons who live for science or poetry; it goes its way 
seriously and quietly, but with exceeding slowness; produces in 
Europe scarcely a dozen works in a century, which works how¬ 
ever endure. The other, carried oil by persons who live on science 
or poetry, goes in a gallop, amid the great noise and applause of 
those interested, and brings yearly many thousand works to mar¬ 
ket. But after a few years one asks, Where are they? Where is 
their so early and so loud fame? One may therefore designate 
the latter as the floating, the former as the standing literature. 

In the history of the world, half a century is always consid¬ 
erable, since its material is always flowing on, inasmuch as some¬ 
thing is always happening. In the history of literature, on the 
other hand, the same period of time is often not to be reckoned 
at all, since nothing has happened, for clumsy attempts do not 
concern it. One is, in this case, where one was fifty y ears before. 

In order to make this clear, let us view the progress of knowl¬ 
edge in the human race under the figure of a planetary orbit. 
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Let us represent the deviations which it mostly acquires after 
every important progress, by Ptolemaic epicycles, after passing 
through each of which it is again where it was before the devia¬ 
tion began. The great heads, however, which really lead the 
race farther along this planetary orbit, do not participate in the 
recurring epicycle. From this is to be explained why the fame, 
of posterity is generally paid for by the loss of the applause 
of contemporaries, and vice versa. Such an epicycle is, for 
example, the philosophy of Fichte and Sclielling, crowned at its 
close by the Hegelian caricature of it. This epicycle began from 
the last circle described by Kant, which I have since again 
resumed in order to carry it farther. But in the meantime the 
above sham philosophers, together with sundry others, have 
passed through their epicycle, which is now just completed, the 
public which has gone with them having become aware that it 
finds itself precisely where it was at starting. 

With this progress of things is connected the fact that we see 
the scientific, literary, and artistic spirit of the age make a dec¬ 
laration of bankruptcy about every thirty years. During such a 
period, the recurring errors have so increased, that they col¬ 
lapse under the weight of their absurdity, and at the same time 
the opposition to' them has strengthened. The position is now 
reversed; there often follows now an error in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. To show this course of things in its periodical return 
would be the correct pragmatical material of literary history, but 
with that the latter troubles itself little. The data of such periods, 
moreover, are, on account of their comparative shortness, often 
difficult to bring together from distant ages; and hence one can 
observe the matter most conveniently in one’s own age. If one 
requires an illustration from the real sciences, one might take 
Werner's “Geology of Neptune." But I stand by the illustra¬ 
tion already given, which lies nearest to us. There followed in 
German philosophy upon the brilliant period of Kant, another 
immediately after, in which the endeavor was not to convince 
but to impress; instead of being deep and clear, to be brilliant 
and hyperbolical, but especially to be incomprehensible; indeed, 
instead of seeking the truth, to intrigue. In this way philosophy 
could make no progress. Finally, there came the bankruptcy of 
this entire school and method. For in Hegel and his consorts, 
the barefacedness of nonsense on the one side, and of uncon- 
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scientious glorification on the other, together with the obvious 
intention of the whole edifying procedure, reached such a colos¬ 
sal magnitude, that at last the eyes of all were opened to the 
whole charlatanry; and, as in consequence of certain disclosures, 
protection from above was withdrawn from the concern, so was 
also the applause. The Fichtian and Schellingian antecendents 
of this most miserable of all philosophizings that has ever been, 
were dragged by it into the abyss of discredit. Thereby appears 
the complete philosophical incompetence of Germany, during the 
first half of the century following upon Kant, and yet, notwith¬ 
standing, we boast in the face of foreign nations of the philo¬ 
sophical gifts of the Germans, especially since an English writer 
has had the malicious irony to call them a nation of thinkers. 

But he who desires to have confirmation from the history of 
art of the general theory of epicycles here put forward, need 
only consider the flourishing school of sculpture of Bernini, in 
the last century, especially in its French development, which rep¬ 
resents, instead of antique beauty, common nature, and instead 
of antique simplicity and grace, French ball-roow etiquette. It 
became bankrupt when, after Winckelmanrt’s criticism, there fol¬ 
lowed the return to the school of the ancients. The first'quarter 
of this century again furnishes a confirmation from painting, 
since it regarded the art as a mere means and instrument of 
medieval religiosity, and hence chose ecclesiastical subjects for 
its exclusive theme. These were now treated by painters who 
lacked the true seriousness of that belief, but who, nevertheless, 
in consequence of the delusion in question, took as models Fran¬ 
cesco Francia, Fietro Perrugino, Angelo de Fiesole, and similar 
painters, and valued these even more highly than the really great 
masters who followed them. In connection with this qraze, and 
because an analogous attempt had made itself apparent at the 
same time in poetry, Goethe wrote the parable “Priest-play.” 
The latter school was thereupon seen to be based on whims, be¬ 
came bankrupt, and there followed upon it the return to nature, 
announcing itself in genre pictures, and scenes from life of 
every kind, even though at times they ran into the commonplace. 

In accordance with the course of human progress described, is 
literary-history, which is for the most part a catalogue of a cab¬ 
inet of abortions. The spirit in which these preserve themselves 
the longest is swine-leather. On the other hand, one does not 
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require to seek for the few successful births. They remain liv¬ 
ing, and one encounters them everywhere in the world, where 
they go about immortal, in an ever-fresh youth. They alone con¬ 
stitute the real literature referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
a literature of whose history, poor in personalities, we learn 
from youth upwards from all educated persons, and not first of 
all from compendiums. Against the monomania for reading lit¬ 
erary history dominant now-a-days, in order to be able to gos¬ 
sip about everything, without properly knowing anything, I rec¬ 
ommend an extremely readable passage from Lichtenberg, vol. 
ii., p. 302 , of the old edition. 

I could wish, however, that someone would attempt once in a 
way a tragical literary-history, in which he would describe how 
the different nations, each of which places its highest prize in 
the great writers and artists whom it has to show, have treated 
them during their lives. In his he would bring before our eyes 
that endless struggle which the good and genuine of all times 
and countries has had to wage against the mistaken and bad 
which is always dominant; the martyrdom of almost all true 
enlighteners of mankind, of almost all great masters, in every 
department and art, would be described; he would bring before 
us how they, with few exceptions, have languished without recog¬ 
nition, without interest, without disciples, in poverty and misery, 
while fame, honor, and riches were the lot of the unworthy in 
their calling; how, in short, it has gone with them, as with Esau, 
who hunted and killed game for his father, while Jacob disguised 
in his cloak was at home stealing his father’s blessing; how, 
nevertheless, notwithstanding all this, love fof their cause kept 
them upright, till at last the bitter struggle of such an educator of 
the human race was accomplished, the undying laurel beckoned 
to him, and the hour struck, which meant that for him also— 


“The heavy armour vanishes to a toy; 
Short is the sorrow, endless is the joy.” 
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THOUGHTS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

W HEN I am in a serious humor, I very often walk by mvself 
in Westminster Abbey; where the gloominess of the place, 
and the use to which it is applied, with the solemnity of the build¬ 
ing, and the condition of the people who lie in it, are apt to fill the 
mind with a kind of melancholy, or rather thoughtfulness, that 
is not disagreeable. I yesterday passed a whole afternoon in the 
churchyard, the cloisters, and the church, amusing myself with 
the tombstones and inscriptions which I met with in those several 
regions of the dead. Most of them recorded nothing else of the 
buried person, but that he was born upon one day, and died upon 
another: the whole history of his life being comprehended in 
those two circumstances, that are common to all mankind. I 
could not but look upon these registers of existence, whether of 
brass or marble, as a kind of satire upon the departed persons; 
who had left no other memorial of them but that they were 
torn and that they died. They put me in mind of several persons 
mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, who have sounding 
names given them, for no other reason but that they may be 
killed, and are celebrated for nothing but being knocked on the 
head. The life of these men is finely described in holy writ by 
“the path of an arrow,” which is immediately closed up and lost. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained myself with the 
digging of a grave; and saw in every shovelful of it that was 
thrown ( up, the fragment of a bone or skull intermixed with a 
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kind of fresh mouldering earth, that some time or other had a 
place in the composition of a human body. Upon this I began to 
consider with myself what innumerable multitudes of people 
lay confused together under the pavement of that ancient cathe¬ 
dral ; how men and women, friends and enemies, priests and sol¬ 
diers, monks and prebendaries, were crumbled amongst one 
another, and blended together in the same common mass; how 
beauty, strength and youth, with old age, weakness, and deform¬ 
ity, lay undistinguished in the same promiscuous heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great magazine of mortality, 
as it were, in the lump, I examined it more particularly bv the 
accounts which 1 found on several of the monuments which are 
raised in every quarter of that ancient fabric. .Some of them were 
covered with such extravagant epitaphs, that, if it were possible 
for the dead person to be acquainted with them, he would blush 
at the praises which his friends have bestowed upon him. There 
are others so excessively modest, that they deliver the character of 
the person departed in Greek or Hebrew, and by that means are 
not understood once in a twelvemonth. In the poetical quarter, 1 
found there were poets who had no monuments, and monuments 
which had no poets. I observed, indeed, that the present war had 
filled the church with many of these uninhabited monuments, 
which had been erected to the memory of persons whose bodies 
were perhaps buried in the plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom of 
the ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with several modem 
epitaphs, which are written with great elegance of expression and 
justness of thought, and therefore do honor to the living as well 
as to the dead. As a foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of 
the ignorance or politeness of a nation, from the turn of their 
public monuments and inscriptions, they should be submitted to 
the perusal of men of learning and genius, before they are put in 
execution. Sir Cloudesly Shovel's monument has very often given 
me great offense: instead of the brave rough English Admiral, 
which was the distinguishing character of that plain gallant man, 
he is represented on his tomb by the figure of a beau, dressed in 
a long periwig, and reposing himself upon velvet cushions under 
a canopy of state. The inscription is answerable to the monu¬ 
ment ; for instead of celebrating the many remarkable* actions he 
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had performed in the service of his country, it acquaints us only 
with the manner of his death, in which it was impossible for him 
to reap any honor. The Dutch, whom we are apt to despise for 
want of genius, show an infinitely greater taste of antiquity and 
politeness in their buildings and works of this nature, than what 
we meet with in those of our own country. The monuments of 
their admirals, which have been erected at the public expense, 
represent them like themselves; and are adorned with rostral 
crowns and naval ornaments, with beautiful festoons of seaweed, 
shells, and coral. 

But to return to our subject. I have left the repository of our 
English kings for the contemplation of another day, when I shall 
find my mind disposed for so serious an amusement. I know that 
entertainments of this nature are apt to raise dark and dismal 
thoughts in timorous minds and gloomy imaginations; but for 
my own part, though I am always serious, I do not know what it 
is to be melancholy; and can therefore take a view' of Nature in 
her deep and solemn scenes, with the same pleasure as in her 
most gay and delightful ones. By this means I can improve 
myself with those objects which others consider with terror. 
When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy 
dies in me ; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordi¬ 
nate desire goes out; when I meet with the grief of parents upon 
a tomb-stone, my heart melts with compassion; when I see the 
tomb of the parents themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving 
for those whom we must quickly follow; w'hen I see kings lying 
by those who deposed them, when I consider rival wits placed 
side by side, or the holy men that divided the world with their 
contests and disputes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on 
the little competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. When 
I read the several dates of the tombs, of some that died yesterday, 
and some six hundred years ago, I consider that great day when 
we shall all of us be contemporaries, and make our appearance 
together. 

• TRANSMIGRATIONS OF PUGG THE MONKEY 

W ILL HONEYCOMB, who loves to show upon occasion all 
the little learning he has picked up, told us yesterday at the 
club, that he thought there might be a great deal said for the trans- 
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migration of 30 uls, and that the eastern parts of the world believed 
in that doctrine to this day. “Sir Paul Rycaut,” says he, “gives 
us an account of several well-disposed Mahometans that purchase 
the freedom of any little bird they see confined to a cage, and 
think they merit as much by it, as we should do here by ransom¬ 
ing any of our countrymen from their captivity at Algiers. You 
must know,” says Will, “the reason is, because they consider 
every animal as a brother or sister in disguise, and think them¬ 
selves obliged to extend their charity to them, though under such 
mean circumstances. They'll tell you,” says Will, “that the soul 
of a man, when he dies, immediately passes intoi the body of 
another man, or of some brute, which he resembled in his humor, 
or his fortune, when he was one of us.” 

As I was wondering what this profusion of learning would end 
in, Will told # us that Jack Freelove, who was a fellow’ of whim, 
made love to one of those ladies who throw away all their fond¬ 
ness on parrots, monkeys, and lap-dogs. Upon going to pay her a 
visit one morning, he wrote a pretty epistle upon this hint. “Jack,” 
says he, “w r as conducted into the parlor, where he diverted him¬ 
self for some time with her favorite monkey, which w T as chained 
in one of the windows; till at length, observing a pen and ink 
lie by him, he w r rit the following letter to his mistress, in the per¬ 
son of the monkey; and upon her not coming down so soon as 
he expected, left it in the window, and went about his business. 

“The lady soon after coming into the parlor, and seeing her 
monkey look upon a paper wdth great earnestness, took it up, 
and to this day is in some doubt,” says Will, “whether it was writ 
by Jack or the monkey.” 

Madam, 

Not having the gift of speech, I have a long time waited in vain for an 
opportunity of making myself known to you; and having at present the 
conveniences of pen, ink, and paper by me, I gladly take the occasion of 
giving you my history in writing, which I could not do by word of mouth. 
You must know, Madam, that about a thousand years ago I was an Indian 
Brachman, and versed in all those mysterious* secrets which your Euro¬ 
pean philosopher, called Pythagoras, is said to have learned from our 
fraternity. I had so ingratiated myself by my great skill in the occult 
sciences with a da;mon whom I used to converse with, that he promised to 
grant me whatever I should ask of him. I desired that my soul might 
never pass into the body of a brute creature; but this he told me was not 
in his power to grant me. I then J>egged, that into whatever creature I 
should chance to transmigrate, I might still retain my memory, and be 
conscious that I was the same person who lived in different animals. This 
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he told me was within his power, and accordingly promised on the word 
of a daemon that he would grant me what I desired. From that time forth 
1 lived so very unblamably, that I was made president of a college of 
Brachmans, an office which I discharged with great integrity till the day 
of my death. 

I was then shuffled into another human body, and acted my part so very 
well in it, that I became first minister to a prince who reigned upon the 
banks of the Ganges. I here lived in great honor for several years, but by 
degrees lost all the innocence of the Brachman, being obliged to rifle and 
oppress the people to enrich my sovereign: till at length I became so 
odious, that my master, to recover his credit with his subjects, shot me 
through the heart with an arrow, as 1 was one day addressing myself to 
him at the head of his army. 

Upon my next remove I found myself in the woods, under the shape 
of a jackall, and soon listed myself in the service of a lion. I used to yelp 
near his den about midnight, which was his time of rousing and seeking 
after his prey. He always followed me in the rear, and when 1 had run 
down a fat buck, a wild goat, or an hare, after he had feasted very plenti¬ 
fully upon it himself, would now aijd then throw me a bone that was but 
half picked for my encouragement; but upon my being unsuccessful in two 
or three chases, he gave me such a confounded gripe in his anger, that 1 
died of it. 

In my next transmigration I was again set upon two legs, and became 
an Indian tax-gatherer; but having been guilty of great extravagances, 
and being married to an expensive jade of a wife, 1 ran so cursedly in 
debt, that I durst not show my head. I could no sooner step out of my 
house, but I was arrested by somebody or other that lay in wait for me. 
As I ventured abroad one night in the dusk of the evening, I was taken 
up and hurried into a dungeon, where I died a few months after. 

My soul then entered into a flying-fish, and in that state led a most 
melancholy life for the space of six years. Several fishes of prey pursued 
me when I was in the water, and if I betook myself to my wings, it was 
ten to one but 1 had a flock of birds aiming at me. As I was one day 
flying amidst a fleet of English ships, I observed a huge sea-gull whetting 
his bill and hovering just over my head: upon my dipping into the water 
to avoid him, I fell into the mouth of a monstrous shark, that swallowed 
me down in an instant. 

I was some years afterwards, to my great surprise, an eminent banker 
in Lombard-street; and remembering how I had formerly suffered for 
want of money, became so very sordid and avaricious, that the whole 
town cried shame of me. I was a miserable little old fellow to look upon, 
for I had in a manner starved myself, and was nothing but skin and bone 
when I died. 

I was afterwards very much troubled and amazed to find myself 
dwindled into an emmet. I was heartily concerned to make so insignificant 
a figure, and did not know but some time or other 1 might be reduced to 
a mite if I did not mend my manners. I therefore applied myself with 
greater diligence to the offices that were allotted me, and was generally 
looked upon as the notablest ant in the whole molehill. I was at last 
picked up, as I was groaning under a burden, by an unlucky cock-spar- 
row that lived in our neighborhood, and had before made great depreda¬ 
tions upon our commonwealth. 

I then betterd my condition a little, and lived a whole summer in the 
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shape of a be^; but being tired with the painful and penurious life I had 
undergone in my two last transmigrations, I fell into the other extreme, 
and turned drone. As 1 one day headed a party to plunder a hive, we were 
received so warmly by the swarm which defended it, that we were most 
of us left dead upon the spot. 

I might tell you of many other transmigrations I went through; how I 
was a town-rakc, and afterwards did penance in a bay horse for ten years; 
as also how I was a tailor, a shriihp, and a tom-tit. Ifi the last of theie 
my shapes I was shot in the Christmas holidays by a young jack-a-nape$, 
who would needs try his new gun upon me. 

But I shall pass over these and several other stages of life, to remind 
you of the young beau who made love to you about six years since. You 
may remember, Madam, how he masked, and danced, and sung, and played 
a thousand tricks to gain you; and how he was at last carried off by a 
cold that he got under your window one night in a serenade. I was that 
unfortunate young fellow, whom you were then so cruel to. Not long 
after my shifting that unlucky body, I found myself upon a hill in 
Ethiopia, where I lived in my present grotesque shape, till I was caught 
by a servant of the English factory and sent over into Great Britain: 1 
need not inform you how I came into your hands. You see, Madam, this 
is not the first time you have had me in a chain: I am, however, very 
happy in this my captivity, as you often bestow on me those kindnesses 
which I would have given the world for, when I was a man. J hope this 
discovery of my person will not tend to my disadvantage, but that you 
will still continue your accustomed favors to 

Your most devoted humble servant, 


P.S.—I would advise your little shock-dog to keep out of my way: for, 
as 1 look upon him to be the most formidable of my rivals, l may chanca 
one time or other to give him such a snap as he won't like. 
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THE FRENCH PLAY IN LONDON 

E NGLISH opinion concerning France, our neighbour and rival, 
was formerly full of hostile prejudice, and is still, in gen¬ 
eral, quite sufficiently disposed to severity. But, from time to 
time, France or things French become for the solid English 
public the object of what our neighbours call an engouement ,— 
an infatuated interest. Such an engouement Wordsworth wit¬ 
nessed in 1802, after the Peace of Amiens, and it disturbed his 
philosophic mind greatly. Every one was rushing to Paris; 
everyone was in admiration of the First Consul:— 

Lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low degree, 

Men known and men unknown, sick, lame, and blind, 

Post forward all like creatures of one kind 
With first-fruit offerings crowd to bend knee 
In France, before the new-boni majesty. 

All measure, all dignity, all real intelligence of the situation, so 
Wordsworth complained, were lost under the charm of the new 
attraction:— 

*Tis ever thus. Ye men of prostrate mind, 

A seemly reverence may be paid to power; 

But that’s a loyal virtue, never sown 

In haste, nor springing with a transient shower. 

When truth, when sense, when liberty were flown , 

What hardship had it been to wait an hour? 

# Shame on you, feeble heads, to slavery prone! 

One or two moralists there may still be found, who comment 
in a like spirit of impatience upon the extraordinary attraction 
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exercised by the French company of actors which has lately 
left us. The rush of “lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low 
degree, men known and men unknown,” * of those acquainted 
with the French language perfectly, of those acquainted with it 
a little, and of those not acquainted with it at all, to the per¬ 
formances at the Gaiety Theatre,—the universal occupation with 
the performances and performers, the length and solemnity 
with which the newspapers chronicled and discussed them, the 
seriousness with which the whole repertory of the company was 
taken, the passion for certain pieces and for certain actors, the 
great ladies who by the acting of Mile. Sarah Bernhardt were 
revealed to themselves, and who could not resist the desire of 
telling her so,—all this has moved, I say, a surviving and aged 
moralist here and there amongst us to exclaim: “Shame on 
you, feeble heads, to slavery prone!” The English public, ac¬ 
cording to these cynics, have been exhibiting themselves as 
men of prostrate mind, who pay to power a reverence anything 
but seemly; we have been conducting ourselves with just that 
absence of tact, measure, and correct perception, with all that 
slowness to see when one is making oneself ridiculous, which 
belongs to the people of our English race. 

The nice sense of measure is certainly not one of Nature's 
gifts to her English children. But then we all of us fail in it, 
we natives of Great Britain; we have all of us yielded to infatu¬ 
ation at some moment of our lives; we are all in the same 
boat, and one of us has no right to laugh at the other. I am 
sure I have not. I remember how in my youth, after a first 
sight of the divine Rachel at the Edinburgh Theatre, in the part 
of Hermione, I followed her to Paris, and for two months 
never missed one of her representations. I, at least, will not cast 
a stone at the London public for running eagerly after the charm¬ 
ing company of actors which has just left us; or at the great 
ladies who are seeking for soul and have found it in Mile. Sarah 
Bernhardt. I will not quarrel with our newspapers for their 
unremitting attention to these French performances, their copious 
criticism of them; particularly when the criticism is so interesting 
and so good as that which the Times and the Daily News and the 
Pall Mall Gazette have given us. Copious, indeed!—why should 
not our newspapers be copious the French play, when they 
are copious on the Clewer case, and the Mackonochie case, and so 
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many other matters besides, a great deal less important and inter¬ 
esting, all of them, than the Maison de Moliere? 

So I am not going to join the cynics, and to find fault with the 
cnyonement, the infatuation, shown by the English public in its 
passion for the French plays and players. A passion of this 
kind may be salutary, if we will learn the lessons for us with 
which it is charged. Unfortunately, few people who feel a 
passion think of learning anything from it. A man feels a pas¬ 
sion, he passes through it, and then he goes his way and straight¬ 
way forgets, as the Apostle says, what manner of man he was. 
Above all, this is apt to happen with us English, who have, as 
an eminent German professor is good enough to tell us, “so 
much genius, so little method/’ The much genius hurries us into 
infatuations; the little method prevents our learning the right 
and wholesome lesson from them. Let us join, then, devoutly 
and with contrition, in the prayer of the German professor’s 
great countryman, Goethe, a prayer which is more needful, one 
may surely say, for us than for him: “God help us, and enlighten 
us for the time to come! that we may not stand in our own 
way so much, but may have clear notions of the consequences of 
things!” 

To get a clear notion of the consequences which do in reason 
follow from what we have been seeing and admiring at the Gaiety 
Theatre, to get, a clear notion of them, and frankly to draw them, 
is the object which I propose to myself here. I am not going 
to criticise one by one the French actors and actresses who 
have been giving us so much pleasure. For a foreigner this 
must always be a task, as it seems to me, of some peril. Perilous 
or not, it has been abundantly attempted; and to attempt it yet 
again, now that the performances are over and the performers 
gone back to Paris, would be neither timely nor interesting. One 
remark I will make, a remark suggested by the inevitable com¬ 
parison of Mile. Sarah Bernhardt with Rachel. One talks 
vaguely of genius, but I had never till now comprehended how 
much of Rachel’s superiority was purely in intellectual power, 
how eminently this power counts in the actor’s art as in all art, 
how just is the instinct which led the Greeks to mark with a high 
and severe stamp the Muses. Temperament and quick intelli¬ 
gence, passion, nervous mobility, grace, smile, voice, charm, 
poetry,—Mile. Sarah Bernhardt has them all. One watches her 
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with pleasure, with admiration,—and yet not without a secret 
disquietude. Something is wanting, or, at least, not present in 
sufficient force; something which alone can secure and fix her 
administration of all the charming gifts which she has, can alone 
keep them fresh, keep them sincere, save them from perils by 
caprice, perils by mannerism. That something is high intellectual 
power. It was here that Rachel was so great; she began, one 
says to oneself as one recalls her image and dwells upon it,— 
she began almost where Mile. Sarah Bernhardt ends. 

But I return to my object.—the lessons to be learnt by us 
from the immense attraction which the French company has 
exercised, the consequences to be drawn from it. Certainly we 
have something to learn from it, and something to unlearn. 
What have we to unlearn? Are we to unlearn our old estimate 
of serious French poetry and drama? For every lover of poetry 
and of the drama, this is a very interesting question. In the great 
and serious kinds of poetry, we used to think that the French 
genius, admirable as in so many other ways it is, showed radical 
weakness. But there is a new generation growing up amongst 
us,—and to this young and stirring generation who of us would 
not gladly belong, even at the price of having to catch some of 
its illusions and to pass through them?—a new generation which 
takes French poetry and drama as seriously as Greek, and for 
which M. Victor Hugo is a great poet of the race, and lineage of 
Shakespeare. 

M. Victor Hugo is a great romance-writer. There are people 
who are disposed to class all imaginative producers together, and 
to call them all by the name of poet. Then a great romance- 
writer will be a great poet. Above all are the French inclined 
to give this wide extension to the name poet, and the inclination is 
very characteristic of them. It betrays that very defect which 
we have mentioned, the inadequacy of their genius in the higher 
regions of poetry. If they were more at home in those regions, 
they would feel the essential difference between imaginative pro¬ 
duction in verse, and imaginative production in prose, too 
strongly, to be ever inclined to call both by the common name 
of poetry. They would perceive with us, that M. Victor Hugo, 
for instance, or Sir Walter Scott, may be a great romance-writer, 
and may yet be by no means a great poet. * 

Poetry is simply the most delightful and perfect form of 
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utterance that human words can reach. Its rhythm and measure, 
elevated to a regularity, certainty, and force very different from 
that of the rhythm and measure which can pervade prose, are a 
part of its perfection. The more of genius that a nation has for 
high poetry, the more will the rhythm and measure which its 
poetical utterance adopts be distinguished by adequacy and 
beauty. That is why M. Henry Cochin’s remark on Shakes¬ 
peare, which I have elsewhere quoted, is so good: “Shakespeare 
is not only,” says M. Henry Cochin, “the king of the realm 
of thought, he is also the king of poetic rhythm and style. 
Shakespeare has succeeded in giving us the most varied, the most 
harmonious verse, which has ever sounded upon the human 
ear since the verse of the Greeks.” 

Let us have a line or tw’O of Shakespeare's verse before us, 
just to supply the mind with a standard of reverence in the dis¬ 
cussion of this matter. We may take the lines from him almost at 
random: 


Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 

Who twice a day their wither’d hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard’s soul. 

Yes, there indeed is the verse of Shakespeare, the verse of the 
highest English poetry; there is what M. Henry Cochin calls “the 
majestic English iambic!” We will not inflict Greek upon our 
readers, but every one who knows Greek will remember that the 
iambic of the Attic tragedians is a rhythm of the same high 
and splendid quality. 

Which of us doubts that imaginative production, uttering itself 
in such a form as this, is altogether another and a higher thing 
from imaginative production uttering itself in any of the forms 
of prose? And if we find a nation doubting whether there 
is any great difference between imaginative and eloquent produc¬ 
tion in verse, and imaginative and eloquent production in prose, 
and inclined to call all imaginative producers by the common 
name of poets, then we may be sure of one thing: namely, that 
this nation has never yet succeeded in finding the highest 
and most adequate form for poetry. Because, if it had, it could 
never have doubted of the essential superiority of this form 
to all prose forms of utterance. And if a nation has never sue- 
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ceeded in creating this high and adequate form for its poetry, 
then we may conclude that it is not gifted with the genius for 
high poetry; since the genius for high poetry calls forth the high 
and adequate form, and is inseparable from it. So that, on 
the one hand, from the absence of conspicuous genius in a 
people for poetry, we may predict the absence of an adequate 
poetical form; and on the other hand, again, from the want 
of an adequate poetical form, we may infer the want of 
conspicuous national genius for poetry. 

And we may proceed, supposing that our estimate of a nation's 
success in poetry is said to be much too low, and is called in 
question, in either of two ways. If we are said to underrate, 
for instance, the production of Corneille and Racine in poetry, 
we may compare this production in power, in penetrativeness, 
in criticism of life, in ability to call forth our energy and joy, 
with the production of Homer and Shakespeare. M. Victor 
Hugo is said to be a poet of the race and lineage of Shakespeare, 
and I hear astonishment expressed at my not ranking him 
much above Wordsworth. Well, then, compare their pro¬ 
duction, in cases where it lends itself to a comparison. Compare 
the poetry of the moonlight scene in Hcrnani , really the most 
poetical scene in that play, with the poetry of the moonlight 
scene in the Merchant of Venice . Compare 

. . . Sur nous, tout cn dormant, 

La nature a demi veille amoureusement— 

with 

Sit, Jessica; look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold! 

Compare the laudation of their own country, an inspiring but 
also a trying theme for a poet, by Shakespeare and Wordsworth 
on the one hand, and by M. Victor Hugo on the other. Compare 
Shakespeare's 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England— 

or compare Wordworth's 

•• 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
Which Shakespeare spake, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held , . . 

with M. Victor Hugo's 
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Non, France, l’univers a bcsoin que tu vives! 

Je le redis, la France est tin besoin des hommes. 

Who does not recognize the difference of spirit here? And the 
difference is, that the English lines have the distinctive spirit of 
high poetry, and the French lines have not. 

Here we have been seeking to attend chiefly to the contents 
and spirit of the verses chosen. Let us now attend, so far as 
we can, to form only, and the result will be the same. We will 
confine ourselves, since our subject is the French play in London, 
to dramatic verse. We require an adequate form of verse for 
high poetic drama. The accepted form with the French is the 
rhymed Alexandrine. Let us keep the iambic of the Greeks or 
of Shakespeare, let us keep such verse as 

This precious stone set in the silver sea 

present to our minds. Then let us take such verse as this from 
Hcrnani : 

Le comte d’Onatc, qui l’aime aussi, la garde 
Et coTTime un majordome et comme un amouretix 
Quelque reitre, une nuit, yardien pat langonreux, 

Pourrail bien, etc., etc. 

or as this, from the same: 

Quant a lulter ensemble 

Sur le terrain d'amour, beau thamp qm toujours tremble . 

De fadaises, anon cher, je sais mal faire assaut. 

The words in italics will suffice to give us, I think, the sense 
of what constitutes the fatal fault of the rhyming Alexandrine 
of French tragedy,—its incurable artificiality, its want of the 
fluidity, the naturalness, the rapid forward movement of true 
dramatic verse. M. Victor Hugo is said to be a cunning and 
mighty artist in Alexandrines, and so unquestionably he is; but 
he is an artist in a form radically inadequate and inferior, and 
in which a drama like that of Sophocles or Shakespeare is im¬ 
possible. 

It happens that in our own language we have an example of 
the employment of an inadequate form in tragedy and in elevated 
ppetry, and can see the result of it. The rhymed ten-syllable 
couplet, the heroic couplet as it is often called, is such a form. 
In the earlier work of Shakespeare, work adopted or adapted 
by him even if not altogether his own work, we find this form 
often employed: 
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Alas! what joy shall noble Talbot have 
To bid his young son welcome to his grave? 

Away! vexation almost stops my breath 
That sundered friends greet in the hour of death. 

Lucy, farewell; no more my future can 
But curse the cause I cannot aid the man. 

Maine, Blois, Poitiers and Tours are won away 
'Long all of Somerset and his delay. 

Traces of this form remain in Shakespeare's work to the last, in 
the rhyming of final couplets. But because he had so great a 
genius for true tragic poetry, Shakespeare dropped this neces¬ 
sarily inadequate form and took a better. We find the rhymed 
couplet again in Dryden’s tragedies. But this vigorous rhetorical 
poet had no real genius for true tragic poetry, and his form is 
itself a proof of it. True tragic poetry is impossible with this 
inadequate form. Again, all through the eighteenth century 
this form was dominant as the main form for high efforts in 
English poetry; and our serious poetry of that century, accord¬ 
ingly, has something inevitably defective and unsatisfactory. 
When it rises out of this, it at the same time adopts instinctively 
a truer form, as Gray does in the Elegy. The just and perfect 
use of the ten-syllable couplet is to be seen in Chaucer. As a 
form for tragedy, and for poetry of the most serious and ele¬ 
vated kind, it is defective. It makes real adequacy in poetry 
of this kind impossible; and its prevalence, for poetry of this 
kind, proves that those amongst whom it prevails have for poetry 
of this kind no signal gift. 

The case of the great Moliere himself will illustrate the truth 
of what I say. Moliere is by far the chief name in French 
poetry; he is one of the very greatest names in all literature. He 
has admirable and delightful power, penetrativeness, insight; a 
masterly criticism of life. But he is a comic po^t. Why? Had 
he no seriousness and depth of nature? He had profound serious¬ 
ness. And would not a dramatic poet with this depth of nature 
be a tragedian if he could? Of course he would. For only by 
breasting in full the storm and cloud of life, breasting it and 
passing through and above it, can the dramatist who feels the 
weight of mortal things liberate himself from the pressure, and 
rise, as we all seek to rise, to content and joy. Tragedy breasts 
the pressure of life. Comedy eludes it, half liberates itself from 
it by irony. But the tragedian, if he has the sterner labor, has 
also the higher prize. Shakespeare has more joy than Moli&re, 
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more assurance and peace. Othello , with all its passions and 
terror, is on the whole a work animating and fortifying; more 
so a thousand times than George Dandin , which is mournfully 
depressing. Moliere, if he could, would have given us Othellos 
instead of George Dandins; let us not doubt it. If he did not 
give Othellos to us, it was because the highest sort of poetic 
power was wanting to him. And if the highest sort of poetic 
power had been not wanting to him but present, he would have 
found no adequate form of dramatic verse for conveying it, he 
would have had to create one. For such tasks Moliere had not 
power; and this is only another way of saying that for the highest 
tasks in poetry the genius of his nation appears to have not 
power. But serious spirit and great poet that he was, Moliere 
had far too sound an instinct to attempt so earnest a matter 
as tragic drama with inadequate means. It would have been a 
heart-breaking business for him. He did not attempt it, there¬ 
fore, but confined himself to comedy. 

The Misanthrope and the Tartufc are comedy, but they are 
comedy in verse, poetic comedy. They employ the established 
verse of French dramatic poetry, the Alexandrine. Immense 
power has gone to the making of them; a world of vigorous 
sense, piercing observation, pathetic meditation, profound criti¬ 
cism of life. Moliere had also one great advantage as a dramatist 
over Shakespeare; he wrote for a more developed theatre, a more 
developed society. Moreover, he was at the same time, probably, 
by nature a better theatre-poet than Shakespeare; he had a keener 
sense for theatrical situation. Shakespeare is not rightly to be 
called, as Goethe calls him, an epitomator rather than a dramatist; 
but he may rightly be called rather a dramatist than a theatre- 
poet. Moliere—and here his French nature stood him in good 
stead—was a theatre-poet of the very first order. Comedy, too, 
escapes, as has been already said, the test of entire seriousness; it 
remains, by the law of its being, in a region of comparative light¬ 
ness and of irony. What is artificial can pass in comedy more easily. 
In spite of all these advantages, the Misanthrope and the Tartufc 
have, and have by reason of their poetic form, an artificiality 
wtiich makes itself too much felt, and which provokes weariness. 
The freshness and power of Moliere are best felt when he uses 
prose, in pieces such as the Avare, or the Fourberies de Sccpin, 
or George Dandin. How entirely the contrary is the case with 
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Shakespeare; how undoubtedly is it his verse which shows his 
power most! But so inadequate a vehicle for dramatic poetry 
is the Ftench Alexandrine, that its sway hindered Molicre, one 
may think, from being a tragic poet at all, in spite of his having 
gifts for this highest form of dramatic poetry which are immeas¬ 
urably superior to those of any other French poet. And in 
corned)*, where Molicre thought he could use the Alexandrine, and 
where he did use it with splendid power, it yet in a considerable 
degree hampered and lamed him, so that this true and great 1 poet 
is actually most satisfactory in his prose. 

If Moliere cannot make us insensible to the inherent defects of 
French dramatic poetry, still less can Corneille and Racine. Cor¬ 
neille has energy and nobility, Racine an often Virgilian sweetness 
and pathos. But while Moliere, in depth, penetrativeness, and 
powerful criticism of life, belongs to the same family as Sophocles 
and Shakespeare, Corneille and Racine are quite of another 
order. We must not be misled by the excessive estimate of them 
among their own countrymen. I remember an answer of M. 
Sainte-Beuve, who always treated me with great kindness, and to 
whom I once ventured to say that I could not think Lamartine 
a poet of very high importance. “He was important to us” 
answered M. Sainte-Beuve. In a far higher degree can a French¬ 
man say of Corneille and Racine: “They were important to us” 
Voltaire pronounces of them: “These men taught our nation 
to think, to feel, and to express itself” (Ccs homtnes enscignerenl 
a la nation a pcnser y a sentir et a s’ exprimer). They were thus 
the instructors and formers of a society in many respects the 
most civilized and consummate that the world has ever seen, and 
which certainly has not been inclined to underrate its own advan¬ 
tages. How natural, then, that it should feel grateful to its 
formers, and should extol them! “Tell your brother Rodolphe,” 
writes Joseph de Maistre from Russia to his daughter at home, 
“to get on with his French poets; let him have them by heart— 
the inimitable Racine above all; never mind whether he under¬ 
stands him or not. I did not understand him, when my mother 
used to come and sit on my bed, and repeat from him, and \mt 
me to sleep with her beautiful voice to the sound of this incom¬ 
parable music. I knew hundreds of lines of him .before I could 
read; and that is why my ears, having drunk in this ambrosia 
betimes, have never been able to endure common stuff since.” 
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What a spell must such early use have had for riveting the affec¬ 
tions ; and how civilizing are such affections, how honorable to 
the society which can be imbued with them, to the literature 
which can inspire them! Pope was in a similar way, though not 
at all in the same degree, a forming and civilizing influence to 
our grandfathers, and limited their literary taste while he stimu¬ 
lated and formed it. So, too, the Greek boy was fed by his 
mother and nurse with Homer; but then in this case it was 
Homer! 

We English had Shakespeare wating to open our eyes, when¬ 
soever a favorable moment came, to the insufficiencies of Pope. 
But the French had no Shakespeare to open their eyes to the 
insufficiencies of Corneille and Racine. Great artists like Talma 
and Rachel, whose power, as actors, was far superior to the power, 
as poets, of the dramatists whose work they were rendering, 
filled out with their own life and warmth the parts into which 
they threw themselves, gave body to what was meager, fire to 
what was cold, and themselves supported the poetry of the 
French classic drama rather than were supported by it. It wa> 
easier to think the poetry of Racine inimitable, when Talma or 
Rachel were seen producing in it such inimitable effects. Indeed 
French acting is so good, that there are few pieces, excepting 
always those of Moliere, in the repertory of a company such as 
that which we have just seen, where the actors do not show 
themselves to be superior to the pieces they render, and to be 
worthy of pieces which are better. Phedre is a work of much 
beauty, yet certainly one felt this in seeing Rachel in the part of 
Phedre. I am not sure that one feels it in seeing Mile. Sarah 
Bernhardt as Phedre, but I am sure that one feels it in seeing 
her as Dona Sol. 

The tragedy of M. Victor Hugo has always, indeed, stirring 
events in plenty; and so long as the human nerves are what 
they are, so long will things like the sounding of the horn, in 
the famous fifth act of Hcrnani, produce a thrill in us. But so 
will Werner’s Twenty-fourth of February , or Scott’s House of 
Aspen . A thrill of this sort may be raised in us, and yet our 
pftetic sense may remain profoundly dissatisfied. So it remains 
in Hcrnani. M. Sarcey, a critic always acute and intelligent, 
and whom one reads with profit and pleasure, says that we Eng¬ 
lish are fatigued by the long speeches in Hcrnani , and that we 
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do not appreciate what delights French people in it, the splendor 
of the verse, the wondrous beauty of the style, the poetry. Here 
recurs the question as to the adequacy of the French Alexandrine 
as tragic verse. If this form is vitally inadequate for tragedy, 
then to speak absolutely of splendour of verse and wondrous 
beauty of style in it when employed for tragedy, is misleading. 
Beyond doubt M. Victor Hugo has an admirable gift for versi¬ 
fication. So had Fope. But to speak absolulely of the splendour 
of verse and wondrous beauty of style of the Essay on Man 
would be misleading. Such terms can be properly used only of 
verse and style of an altogether higher and more adequate kind, 
a verse and style like that of Dante, Shakespeare, or Milton. 
Pope's brilliant gift for versification is exercised w r ithin the limits 
of a form inadequate for true philosophic poetry, and by its very 
presence excluding it. M. Victor Hugo’s brilliant gift for versi¬ 
fication is exercised within the limits of a form inadequate for 
true tragic poetry, and by its very presence excluding it. 

But, if we are called upon to prove this from the poetry itself, 
instead of inferring it from the form, our task, in the case of 
Hernani, is really only too easy. What is the poetical value of 
this famous fifth act of Hernani? What poetical truth, or veri¬ 
similitude, or possibility has Ruy Gomez, this chivalrous old 
Spanish grandee, this venerable nobleman, who, because he can¬ 
not marry his niece, presents himself to her and her husband 
upon their wedding night, and insists on the husband performing 
an old promise to commit suicide if summoned by Ruy Gomez 
to do so? Naturally the poor young couple raise difficulties, 
and the venerable nobleman keeps plying them with: Bois! 
Allans! Le sepulcre est ouvcrt, et je ne puis attcndre! J*ai hate! 
11 faut mourir! This is a mere character of Surrey melodrama. 
And Hernani, who, when he is reminded that it is by his father’s 
head that he has sworn to commit suicide, exclaims: 

Mon pere! mon pcre!—Ah! j’cn perdrai la raison! 

and who, when Dona Sol gets the poison away from him, en¬ 
treats her to return it: 

Par pitie, ce poison, • 

Rends-le-moi! Par 1'amour, par notre ame immortelle! 

because 

Le due a ma parole, et mon i»ere est la-hautl 
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The poetry! says M. Sarcey;—and one thinks of the poetry of 
Lear! M. Sarcey must pardon me for saying, that in 

Lc due a ma parole, et mon pere est la-haut! 

we are not in the world of, poetry at all, hardly even in the 
world of literature, unless it be the literature of Bombastcs 
Furioso. 

Our sense, then, for what is poetry and what is not, the at¬ 
tractiveness of the French plays and players must not make us 
unlearn. We may and must retain our old conviction of the 
fundamental insufficiency, both in substance and in form, of the 
rhymed tragedy of the French. We are to keep, too, what in 
the main has always been the English estimate of Moliere: 
that he is a man of creative and splendid power, a dramatist 
whose work is truly delightful, is edifying and immortal; but 
that even Moliere in poetic drama is hampered and has not full 
swing, and, in consequence, leaves us somewhat dissatisfied. 
Finally, we poor old people should pluck up courage to stand 
out jet, for the few years of life which yet remain to us, against 
that passing illusion of the confident young generation who are 
newly come out on the war-path, that M. Victor Hugo is a poet 
of the race and lineage of Shakespeare. 

What, now', are w*e to say of the prose drama of modern life, 
the drama of which the Sphinx and the Ftranyerc and the Demi- 
Monde are types, and which w^as the most strongly attractive 
part, probably, of the feast offered to us by the French company? 
The first thing to be said of these pieces is that they are admir¬ 
ably acted. But then constantly, as I have already said, ofie has 
the feeling that the French actors are better than the pieces which 
they play. What are we to think of this modem prose drama in 
itself, the drama of M. Octave Feuillet, and M. Alexandre 
Dumas the younger, and M. Augier? Some of the pieces com¬ 
posing it are better constructed and written than others, and 
much more effective. But this w r hole drama has one character 
common to it all. It may be best described as the theatre of the 
h omme scnsnel tnoyen, the average sensual man, whose country 
is* France, and whose city is Paris, and whose ideal is the free, 
gay, pleasurable life of Paris,—an ideal which our young literary 
generation, now out on the war-path here in England, seek to 
adopt from France, and which they busily preach and work for. 
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Of course there is in Paris much life of another sort, too, as 
there are in France many men of another type than that of the 
homme sensucl moyen But for many reasons, which 1 need not 
enumerate here, the life of the free, confident, harmonious devel¬ 
opment of the senses, all round, has been able to establish itself 
among the French and at Paris, as it has established itself no¬ 
where else: and the ideal life of Paris is this sort of life trium¬ 
phant. And of this ideal the modern French drama, works like 
the Sphinx and the fctrangere and the Demi-Monde, are the ex¬ 
pression. It is the drama, 1 say, this drama now in question, of 
the homme sensuel moyen, the average sensual man. It repre¬ 
sents the life of the senses developing themselves all round without 
misgiving; a life confident, fair and free, with fireworks of fine 
emotions, grand passions and devotedness,—or rather, perhaps, 
we should say devouement ,—lighting it up when necessary. 

We in England have no modern drama at all. We have our 
Elizabethan drama. We have a drama of the last century and 
of the latter part of the century preceding, a drama which may 
be called our drama of the toum, when the town was an entitx 
powerful enough, because homogeneous enough, to evoke a drama 
embodying its notions of life. But we have no modern drama. 
Our vast society is not at present homogeneous enough for this, 
—not sufficiently united, even any large portion of it, in a com¬ 
mon view of life, a common ideal, capable of serving as a basis 
for a modern English drama. We have apparitions of poetic 
and romantic drama (as the French, too, have their charming 
Gringoire ), which are always possible, because man has always 
in his nature the poetical fibre. Then we have numberless imita¬ 
tions and adaptations from the French. All of these are at the 
bottom fantastic. We may truly say of them, that “truth and 
sense and liberty are flown/' And the reason is evident. They 
are pages out of a life which the ideal of the homme sensucl 
moyen rules, transferred to a life where this ideal, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fervid adhesion to it of our young generation, does not 
reign. For the attentive observer the result is a sense of incurable 
falsity in the piece as adapted. Let me give an example. Every¬ 
body remembers Pink Dominoes. The piece turns upon an inci¬ 
dent possible and natural enough in the life of Paris. Transferred 
to the life of London the incident is altogether unreal, and its 
unreality makes the whole piece, in its English form, fantastic 
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and absurd. 

Still that does not prevent such pieces, and the theatre gen¬ 
erally, from now exercising upon us a great attraction. For we 
are at the end of a period, and have to deal with the facts and 
symptoms of a new period on which we are entering; and promi¬ 
nent among these fresh facts and symptoms is the irresistibility 
of the theatre. We know how the Elizabethan theatre had its 
cause in an ardent zest for life and living, a bold and large 
curiosity, a desire for a fuller, richer existence, pervading this 
nation at large, as they pervaded other nations, after the long 
mediaeval time of obstruction and restraint. But we know, too, 
how the great middle class of this nation, alarmed at grave 
symptoms which showed themselves in the new movement, drew 
back; made choice for its spirit to live at one point, instead of 
living, or trying to live, at many; entered, as I*have so often 
: aid, the prison of Puritanism, and had the key turned upon its 
spirit there for two hundred years. Our middle class forsook 
the theatre. The English theatre reflected no more the aspiration 
of a great community for a fuller and richer sense of human 
existence. 

This theatre came afterwards, however, to reflect the aspirations 
of “the town.” It developed a drama to suit these aspirations; 
while it also brought back and re-exhibited the Elizabethan 
drama, so far as “the town” wanted it and liked it. Finally, ?s 
even “the town” ceased to he homogeneous, the theatre ceased 
to develop anything expressive. It still repeated what was old 
with more or less of talent. But the mass of our English com¬ 
munity, the mass of the middle class, kept aloof from the whole 
thing. 

I remember how, happening to be at Shrewsbury, twenty years 
ago, and finding the whole Haymarket company acting there, I 
went to the theatre. Never was there such a scene of desolation. 
Scattered at very distant intervals through the boxes were about 
half-a-dozen chance comers like myself; there were some soldiers 
and their friends in the pit, and a good many riff-raff in the 
upper gallery. The real towns-people, the people who carried 
forward the business and life of Shrewsbury, and who filled its 
churches and chapels on Sundays, were entirely absent. I pitied 
the excellent Haymarket company; it must have been like acting 
to oneself upon an iceberg. Here one had a good example,—as 
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I thought at the time, and as I have often thought since,— 
of the complete estrangement of the British middle class from 
the theatre. 

What is certain is, that a signal change is coming over us, 
and that it has already made great progress. It is said that there 
are now forty theatres in London. Even in Edinburgh, where 
in old times a single theatre maintained itself under protest, 
there are now, I believe, over half-a-dozen. The change is not 
due only to an increased liking in the upper class and in the 
working class for the theatre. Their liking for it has certainly 
increased, but this is not enough to account for the change. 
The attraction of the theatre begins to be felt again, after a long 
interval of insensibility, by the middle class also. Our French 
friends would say that this class, long petrified in a narrow 
Protestantism Ad in a perpetual reading of the Bible, is begin¬ 
ning at last to grow conscious of the horrible unnaturalness and 
ennui of its life, and is seeking to escape from it. Undoubtedly 
the type of religion to which the British middle class has sacri¬ 
ficed the theatre, as it has sacrificed so much besides, is defective. 
But I prefer to say that this great class, having had the discipline 
of its religion, is now awakening to the sure truth that the human 
spirit cannot live aright if it lives at one point only, that it can 
and ought to live at several points at the same time. The human 
spirit has a vital need, as we say, for conduct and religion; but 
it has the need also for expansion, for intellect and knowledge, 
for beauty, for social life and manners. The revelation of these 
additional needs brings the middle class to the theatre. 

The revelation was indispensable, the needs are real, the 
theatre is one of the mightiest means of satisfying them, and the 
theatre, therefore, is irresistible. That conclusion, at any rate, 
we may take for certain. We have to unlearn, therefore, our 
long disregard of the theatre; we have to own that the theatre 
is irresistible. 

But I see our community turning to the theatre with eagerness, 
and finding the English theatre without organization, or purpose, 
or dignity, and no modern English drama at all except a fan¬ 
tastical one. And then I see the French company from the chief 
theatre of Paris showing themselves to us in London—a society 
of actors admirable in organization, purpose, and dignity, with 
a modern drama not fantastic at all, but corresponding with 
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fidelity to a very palpable and powerful ideal, the ideal of the 
life of the homme sensucl moyen in Paris, his beautiful city. 

T see in England a materialized tipper class, sensible of the nullity 
of our own modern drama, impatient of the state of false com 
straint and of blank to which the Puritanism of our middle class 
has brought our stage and much of our life, delighting in such 
drama as the modern drama of Paris. I see the emancipated 
youth of both sexes delighting in it; the new and clever news¬ 
papers, which push on the work of emancipation and serve as 
devoted missionaries of the gospel of the life of Paris and of 
the ideal of the average sensual man, delighting in it. And in 
this condition of affairs I see the middle class beginning to arrive 
at the theatre again after an abstention of two centuries and 
more; arriving eager and curious, but a little bewildered. 

Now, lest at this critical moment such drama as the Sphinx 
and the Strangle and the Demi-Monde, positive as it is, and 
powerful as it is, and pushed as it is, and played with such 
prodigious care and talent, should too much rule the situation, 
let us take heart of grace and say, that as the right conclusion 
from the unparalleled success of the French company was not 
that we should reverse our old notions about the tragedy of M. 
Victor Hugo, or about French classic tragedy, or even about 
the poetic drama of the great Moliere, so neither is it the right 
conclusion from this success that we should be converted and 
become believers in the legitimacy of the life-ideal of the homme 
sensuel moyen, and in the sufficiency of his drama. This is not the 
occasion to deliver a moral discourse. It is enough to revert to 
what has been already said, and to remark that the French ideal 
and its theatre have the defect of leaving out too much of life, 
of treating the soul as if it lived at one point or group of points 
only, of ignoring other points, or groups of points, at which it 
must live as well. And herein the conception of life shown in this 
French ideal and in its drama really resembles, different as in 
other ways they are, the conception of life prevalent with the 
British middle class, and has the like kind of defect. Both con¬ 
ceptions of life are too narrow. Sooner or later, if we adopt 
either, our soul and spirit are starved, and go amiss, and suffer. 

What then, finally, are we to learn from the marvelous success 
and attractiveness of the performances at the Gaiety Theatre? 
What is the consequence which it is right and rational for us to 
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draw? Surely it is this: “The theatre is irresistible; organise the 
theatre!’ Surely, if we wish to stand less in our own way, and 
to have clear notions of the consequences of things, it is to this 
conclusion that we should come. 

The performances of the French company show us plainly, I 
think, what is gained—the theatre being admitted to be an irre¬ 
sistible need for civilized communities—by organizing the theatre. 
Some of the drama played by this company is, as we have seen, 
questionable. But, in the absence of an organization such as that 
of this company, it would be played even yet more; it would, 
with a still lower drama to accompany it, almost if not altogether 
reign; it would have far less correction and relief by better 
things. An older and better drama, containing many things of 
high merit, some things of surpassing merit, is kept before the 
public by means of this company, is given frequently, is given 
to perfection. Pieces of truth and beauty, which emerge here and 
there among the questionable pieces of the modern drama, get 
the benefit of this company’s skill, and are given to perfection. 
The questionable pieces themselves lose something of their un¬ 
profitableness and vice in their hands; the acting carries us into 
the world of correct and pleasing art, if the piece does not. And 
the type of perfection fixed by these fine actors influences for 
good every actor in France. 

Moreover, the French company shows us not only what is 
gained by organizing the theatre, but what is meant by organizing 
it. The organization in the example before us is simple and 
rational. We have a society of good actors, with a grant from 
the State on condition of their giving with frequency the famous 
and classic stage-plays of their nation, and with a commissioner 
of the State attached to the society and taking part in council 
with it. But the society is to all intents and purposes self- 
governing. And in connection with the society is the school of 
dramatic elocution of the Conservatoire, a school with the names 
of Regnier, Monrose, Got and Delaunay on its roll of professors. 

The Society of the French Theatre dates from Louis XIV 
and from France's great century. It has, therefore, traditions, 
effect, consistency, and a place in the public esteem, which krt 
not to be won in a day. But its organization is such as a judicious 
man, desiring the results which in France have been by this 
time won, would naturally have devised; and it is such as a 
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judicious man, desiring in another country to secure like results, 
would naturally imitate. 

We have in England everything to make us dissatisfied with 
the chaotic and ineffective condition intg which our theatre has 
fallen. We have the remembrance of better things in the past, 
and the elements for better things in the future. We have a 
splendid national drama of the Elizabethan age, and a later drama 
of “the town" which has no lack of pieces conspicuous by their 
stage-qualities, their vivacity and their talent, and interesting by 
their pictures of manners. We have had great actors. We have 
good actors not a few at the present moment. But we have been 
unlucky, as we so often are, in the work of organization. In the 
essay at organization which in the patent theatres, with their 
exclusive privilege of acting Shakespeare, we formerly had, we 
find by no means an example, such as we have in the constitution 
of the French Theatre, of what a judicious man, seeking the 
good of the drama and of the public, would naturally devise. We 
find rather such a machinery as might be devised by a man prone 
to stand in his own way, a man devoid of clear notions of the 
consequences of things. It was inevitable that the patent theatres 
should provoke discontent and attack. They were attacked, and 
their privilege fell. Still, to this essay, however imperfect, of a 
public organization for the English theatre, our stage owes the 
days of power and greatness which it has enjoyed. So far as we 
have had a school of great actors, so far as our stage has had 
tradition, effect, consistency, and a hold on public esteem, it had 
them under the system of the privileged theatres. The system 
had its faults, and was abandoned; but then, instead of devising 
a better plan of public organization for the English theatre, we 
gladly took refuge in our favorite doctrines of the mischief of 
State interference, of the blessedness of leaving every man free 
to do as he likes, of the impertinence of presuming to check any 
man's natural taste for the bathos, and pressing him to relish the 
sublime. We left the English theatre to take its chance. Its 
present impotence is the result. 

It seems to me that every one of us is concerned to find a 
remedy for this melancholy state of things; and that the pleasure 
we have had in the visit of the French company is barren, unless 
it leaves us with the impulse to mend the condition of our theatre, 
and with the lesson how alone it can be rationally attempted. 
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“Forget”—can we not hear these fine artists saying in an under¬ 
tone to us, amidst their graceful compliments of adieu?—“forget 
your clap-trap, and believe that the State, the nation in its col¬ 
lective and corporate character, does well to concern itself about 
an influence so important to national life and manners as the 
theatre. Form a company out of the materials ready to your 
hand in your many good actors or actors of promise. Give them 
a theatre at the West End. Let them have a grant from your 
Science and Art Department; let some intelligent and accom¬ 
plished man, like our friend Mr. Pigott, your present Examiner 
of Plays, be joined to them as Commissioner from the Depart¬ 
ment, to see that the conditions of the grant are observed. Let 
the conditions of the grant be that a repertory is agreed upon, 
taken out of the works of Shakespeare and out of the volumes 
of the Modern British Drama , and that pieces from this repertory 
are played a certain number of times in each season; as to new 
pieces, let your company use its discretion. Let a school of 
dramatic elocution and declamation be instituted in connection 
with your company. It may surprise you to hear that elocution 
and declamation are things to be taught and learned, and do 
not come by nature; but it is so. Your best and most serious 
actors” (this is added with a smile) “would have been better if 
in their youth they had learned elocution. These recommenda¬ 
tions, you may think, are not very much; but, as your divine 
William says, they are enough; they will serve. Try them. When 
your institution in the West of London has become a success, 
plant a second of like kind in the East. The people will have 
the theatre; then make it a good one. Let your two or three 
chief provincial towns institute, with municipal subsidy and co¬ 
operation, theatres such as you institute in the metropolis with 
State subsidy and co-operation. So you will restore the English 
theatre. And then a modern drama of your own will also, prob¬ 
ably, spring up amongst you, and you will not have to come to 
us for pieces like Pink Dominoes” 

No, and we will hope, too, that the modern English drama, 
when it comes, may be something different from even the Sphinx 
and the Demi-Monde . For my part, I have all confidence, fhat 
if it ever does come, it will be different and better. But let us 
not say a word to wound the feelings of those who have given 
us so much pleasure, and who leave to us as a parting legacy 
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such excellent advice. For excellent advice it is, and everything 
we saw these artists say and do upon the Gaiety stage inculcates 
it for us, whether they exactly formulated it in words or no. 
And still, even now that they are gone, when I pass along the 
Strand and come opposite to the Gaiety Theatre, I see a fugitive 
vision of delicate features under a shower of hair and a cloud 
of lace, and hear the voice of Mile. Sarah Bernhardt saying in 
its most caressing terms to the Londoners: “The theatre is irre¬ 
sistible; organize the theatre!” 



FRANCIS BACON, LORD VERULAM 

1571-1626 

The son of a noble family in favor at the court of Elizabeth. In his 
youth travelled and studied widely. Became very successful as a lawyer, 
and under James I held high political offices. In his later years he was 
forced to withdraw from public life, and thereafter devoted his time to 
literary and scientific work. Died from the effects of exposure during 
one of his scientific experiments. Famous as “the apostle of experimental 
philosophy.” His “Essays” are his best known literary work. 

OF DEATH 

M EN fear death as children fear to go in the dark; and as 
that natural fear in children is increased with tales, so is 
the other. Certainly, the contemplation of death, as the wages of 
sin and passage to another world, is holy and religious; but the 
fear of it, as a tribute due unto nature, is weak. Yet in religious 
meditations there is sometimes a mixture of vanity and of super¬ 
stition. You shall read in some of the friars' books of mortifica¬ 
tion, that a man should think with himself what the pain is, if he 
have but his finger's end pressed or tortured, and thereby imagine 
what the pains of death are when the whole body is corrupted 
and dissolved; when many times death passeth with less pain 
than the torture of a limb, for the most vital parts are not the 
quickest of sense: and by him that spake only as a philosopher 
and natural man, it was well said, Pom pa mortis magis terret 
qxiam mors ipsa. Groans, and convulsions, and a discolored face, 
and friends weeping, and blacks, and obsequies, and the like, 
show death terrible. 

It is worthy the observing, that there is no passion in the mind 
of man so weak, but it mates and masters the fear of death: and 
therefore Death is no such terrible enemy when a man hath so 
many attendants about him that can win the combat of him. 
Revenge triumphs over death; love slights it; honor aspireth to 
it; grief flieth to it; fear preoccupateth it; nay, we read, after 
Otho the Emperor had slain himself, pity (which is the tenderest 
of affections) provoked many to die out of mere compassion to 
their sovereign, and as the truest sort of followers; nay, Seneca 
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adds niceness and satiety: Cogita quamdiu eadem feccris; mori 
velle, non tantum fortis , aut miser, sed etiam fastidiosus potest. 
A man would die, though he were neither valiant nor miserable, 
only upon a weariness to do the same thing so oft over and over. 
It is no less worthy to observe, how little alteration in good spirits 
the approaches of death make: for they appear to be the same 
men up to the last instant. Augustus Caesar died in a compli¬ 
ment. Livia conjugii nostri memor, vive et vale. Tiberius in dis¬ 
simulation, as Tacitus saith of him, jam Tibcriitm vires et corpus, 
non dissimulatio, deserebant . Vespasian in a jest, sitting upon 
the stool, Ut puto Deus fio. Galba with a sentence, Feri , si ex re 
sit populi Romani, holding forth his neck. Septimus Severus in 
dispatch, Adestc , si quid mihi rest at agendum. And the like. 

Certainly the Stoics bestowed too much cost upon death, and 
by their great preparations made it appear more fearful. Better 
saith he, Qui finem zntae extremum inter niunera ponat Naturae. 
It is as natural to die as to be born; and to a little infant, perhaps, 
the one is as painful as the other. He that dies in an earnest pur¬ 
suit, is like one that is wounded in hot blood: who, for the time, 
scarce feels the hurt; and therefore a mind fixed and bent upon 
somewhat that is good doth avert the dolours of death. But, above 
all, believe it, the sweetest canticle is, Nunc dimittis , when a man 
hath obtained worthy ends and expectations. Death hath this 
also, that it openeth the gate to good fame, and extinguisheth 
envy.— Extmctus amabitur idem. 

OF ADVERSITY 

TT WAS an high speech of Seneca (after the manner of the 
*■* Stoics), that the good things which belong to Prosperity are to 
be wished, but the good things that belong to Adversity are to 
admired. Bona rerum secundarum opiabilia , adversarnm tnira- 
bilia. Certainly, ?f miracles be the command over nature, they 
appear most in Adversity. It is yet a higher speech of his than 
the other (much too high for a heathen), It is true greatness to 
hope in one the frailty of a mar. and the security of a God. Vere 
magnum, habere fragilitatem hemims, securitatem Dei. This 
would have .done better in poesy, where transcendencies are more 
allowed; and the poets, indeed have been busy with it. For it is 
in effect the thing which is figured in that strange fiction of the 
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ancient poets, which seemeth not to be without mystery, nay, and 
to have some approach to the state of a Christian: that Hercules, 
when he went to unbind Prometheus (by whom human nature 
is represented), sailed the length of the great ocean in an earthen 
pot or pitcher; lively describing Christian resolution, that saileth 
in the frail bark of the flesh through the waves of the world. 

But to speak in a mean. The virtue of Prosperity is temper¬ 
ance; the virtue of Adversity is fortitude: which in morals is 
the more heroical virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament; adversity is the blessing of the New: which carrieth 
the greater benediction, and the clearer revelation of God’s fav¬ 
our. Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen to David’s harp, 
you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols; and the pencil of 
the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describing the afflictions 
of Job than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without 
many fears and distastes, and Adversity is not without comforts 
and hopes. We see in needle-works and embroideries, it is more 
pleasing to have lively work upon sad and solemn ground, than 
to have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground. 
Judge, therefore, of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure 
of the eye. Certainly virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant 
when they are incensed or crushed, for prosperity doth best 
discover vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue. 

OF MARRIAGE AND SINGLE LIFE 

H E that hath wife and children hath given hostages to for¬ 
tune; for they are impediments to great enterprises, either 
of virtue or mischief. Certainly, the best works, and of greatest 
merit for the public, have proceeded from the unmarried or child¬ 
less men; which, both in affection and means, have married and 
endowed the public. Yet it were great reason that those that 
have children should have greatest care of future times; unto 
which they know they must transmit their dearest pledges. 

Some there are, who, though they lead a single life, yet their 
thoughts do end with themselves, and account future times im- 
pertinencies. Nay, there are some other that account wife and 
children but as bills of charges. Nay, more, there are sonic 
foolish rich covetous men that take a pride in having no children, 
because they may be thought so much the richer. For, perhaps] 
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they have heard some talk, Such a one is a great rich man, and 
another except 10 it, Yea, but he hath a great charge of children, 
as if it were an abatement to his riches. But the most ordinary 
cause of a single life is liberty, especially in certain self-pleasing 
and humorous minds, which are so sensible of every restraint, as 
they will go near to think their girdles and garters to be bonds 
and shackles. 

Unmarried men are best friends, best masters, best servants; 
but not always best subjects. For they are light to run away; 
and almost all fugitives are of that condition. A single life doth 
well with churchmen; for charity will hardly water the ground 
where it must first fill a pool. It is indifferent for judges and 
magistrates; for if they be facile and corrupt, you shall have a 
servant five times worse than a wife. For soldiers, I find the 
generals commonly, in their hortatives, put men in mind of their 
wives and children; and I think the despising of marriage among 
the Turks inaketh the vulgar soldier more base. 

Certainly wife and children are a kind of discipline of human¬ 
ity ; and single men, though they be many times more charitable, 
because their means are less exhaust, yet, on the other side, they 
are more cruel and hard-hearted (good to make severe inquisi¬ 
tors), because their tenderness is not so oft called upon. Grave 
natures, led by custom, and therefore constant, are commonly 
loving husbands, as was said of Ulysses, Vctulam sttam pratulit 
immortalitati. Chaste women are often proud and fro ward, as 
presuming upon the merit of their chastity. It is one of the best 
bonds, both of chastity and obedience, in the wife, if she thinks 
her husband wise; which she will never do if she find him jealous. 

Wives are young men's mistresses, companions for middle age, 
and old men's nurses; so as a man may have a quarrel to marr>, 
when he will. But yet he was reputed one of the wise men that 
made answer to the question when a man should marry— A 
young man not yet, an elder man not at all. It is often seen that 
bad husbands have very good wives; whether it be that it raiseth 
the price of their husbands' kindness when it comes, or that the 
wives take a pride in their patience. But this never fails, if the 
bad husbands were of their own choosing, against their friends' 
consent; for then they will be sure to make good their own folly. 
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collections of stories and essays. One of these volumes contained “Rab 
and His Friends," his best known work. 

RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 

F OUR-AND-THIRTY years ago, Bob Ainslie and I were com¬ 
ing up Infirmary Street, from the High Schol, our heads 
together, and our arms intertwisted as only lovers and boys know 
how or why. 

When we got to the top of the street, and turned north, we 
espied a crowd at the Tron Church. “A dog-fight!” shouted Bob, 
and was off; and so was I, both of us all but praying that it 
.might not be over before we got up! And is not this boy-nature ? 
and human nature too? and don’t we all wish a house on fire 
not to be out before we see it? Dogs like fighting; old Isaac says 
they “delight” in it, and for the best of all reasons; and boys are 
not cruel because they like to see the fight. They see three of 
the great cardinal virtues of dog or man—courage, endurance, and 
skill—in intense action. This is very different from a love of 
making dogs fight, and enjoying, and aggravating, and making 
gain by their pluck. A boy. be he never so fond himself of fight¬ 
ing, if he be a good boy, hates and despises all this, but he would 
have run off with Bob and me fast enough: it is a natural and 
a not wicked interest that all boys and men have in witnessing 
intense energy in action. 

Does any curious and finely ignorant woman wish to know how 
Bob’s eye at a glance announced a dog-fight to his brain? He 
did not, he could not, see the dogs fighting; it was a flash of an 
inference, a rapid induction. The crowd round a couple of dogs 
fighting is a crowd masculine mainly, with an occasional active, 
compassionate woman fluttering wildly round the outside, and 
using her tongue and her hands freely upon the men, as so many 
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“brutesit is a crowd annular, compact, and mobile; a crowd 
centripetal, having its eyes and its heads all bent downward and 
inward, to one common focus. 

Well, Bob and I are up, and find it is not over: a small thor¬ 
oughbred white bull terrier is busy throttling a large shepherd’s 
dog, unaccustomed to war, but not to be trifled with. They are 
hard at it; the scientific little fellow doing his work in great 
style, his pastoral enemy fighting wildly, but with the sharpest of 
teeth and a great courage. .Science and breeding, however, soon 
had their own; the Game Chicken, as the premature Bob called 
him, working his way up, took his final grip of poor Yarrow’s 
throat—and he lay gasping and done for. His master, a brown, 
handsome, big young shepherd from Tweedsmuir, would have 
liked to knock down any man, would “drink up Esil, or eat a 
crocodile/’ for that part, if he had a chance. It was no use kick¬ 
ing the little dog; that would only make him hold the closer. 
Many were the means shouted out in mouthfuls of the best pos¬ 
sible ways of ending it. “Water!” but there was none near, and 
many cried for it who might have got it from the well at Black- 
friars Wynd. “Bite the tail!” and a large, .vague, benevolent, 
middle-aged man, more desirous than wise, with some struggle 
got the bushy end of Yarrow’s tail into his ample mouth* and bit 
with all his might. This was more than enough for the much- 
enduring, much-perspiring shepherd, who, with a gleam of joy 
over his broad visage, delivered a terrific facer upon our large, 
vague, benevolent, middle-aged friend—who went down like a 
shot. 

Still the Chicken holds; death not far off. “Snuff! a pinch of 
snuff!” observed a calm, highly dressed young buck, with an eye¬ 
glass in his eye. “Snuff, indeed;” growled the angry crowd, af¬ 
fronted and glaring. “Snuff! a pinch of snuff!” again observes 
the buck, but with more urgency; whereupon were produced sev¬ 
eral open boxes, and, from a mull which may have been at Cul- 
loden, he took a pinch, knelt down, and presented it to the nose 
of the Chicken. The laws of physiology and of snuff take their 
course; the Chicken.sneezes, and Yarrow is free. 

The young pastoral giant stalks off with Yarrow in his arms— 
comforting him. 

But the Bull Terrier’s blood is up, and his soul unsatisfied; he 
grips the first dog he meets, and, discovering she is not a dog. 
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in Homeric phrase, he makes a brief sort of amende, and is off. 
The boys, with Bob and me at their head, are after him: down 
Niddry Street he goes, bent on mischief; up the Cowgate, like 
an arrow—Bob and I, and our small men, panting behind. 

There, under the single arch of the South Bridge, is a huge 
mastiff, sauntering down the middle of the causeway, as if with 
his hands in his pockets: he is old, gray, and brindled, as big as 
a little Highland bull, and has the Shakespearean dewlaps shaking 
as he goes. 

The Chicken makes straight at him, and fastens on his throat. 
To our astonishment, the great creature does nothing but stand 
still, hold himself up, and roar—yes, roar; a long, serious, remon- 
strative roar. How is this? Bob and I are up to them. He is 
muzzled! The bailies had proclaimed a general muzzling, and his 
master, studying strength and economy mainly, had encompassed 
his huge jaws in a home-made apparatus, constructed out of the 
leather of some ancient breeching. His mouth was open as far 
as it could; his lips curled up in rage—a sort of terrible grin ; his 
teeth gleaming, ready, from out the darkness; the strap across 
his mouth tense as a bowstring; his whole frame stiff with indig¬ 
nation and surprise; his roar asking us all round, “Did you ever 
see the like of this?” he looked a statue of anger and astonish¬ 
ment, done in Aberdeen granite. 

We soon had a crowd; the Chicken held on. “A knife!” cried 
Bob; and a cobbler gave him his knife. You know the kind of 
knife, worn away obliquely to a point, and always keen. I put its 
edge to the tense leather, it ran before it; and then!—one sudden 
jerk of that enormous head, a sort of dirty mist about his mouth, 
no noise—and the bright and fierce little fellow is dropped, limp 
and dead. A solemn pause: this was more than any of us had 
bargained for. I turned the little fellow over, and saw he was 
quite dead: the mastiff had taken him by the small of his back, 
like a rat, and broken it. 

He looked down at his victim, appeased, ashamed, and amazed; 
snuffed him all over, stared at him, and, taking a sudden thought, 
turned round and trotted off. Bob took the dead dog up, apd 
said, “John, we'll bury him after tea.” “Yes,” said I, and was off 
after the mastiff. He made up the Cowgate at a rapid swing; 
he had forgotten some engagement. He turned up the Candle- 
maker Row, and stopped at the Harrow Inn. 
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There was a carrier's cart ready to start, and a keen, thin, impa¬ 
tient, black-a-vised little man, his hand at his gray horse's head, 
looking about angrily for something. “Rab, ye thief!” said he, 
aiming a kick at my great friend, who drew cringing up, and 
avoided the heavy shoe with more agility than dignity, and, watch¬ 
ing his master’s eye, slunk dismayed under the cart—his ears 
down, and as much as he had of tail down too. 

What a man this must be—thought I—to whom my tremendous 
hero turns tail! The carrier saw the muzzle hanging, cut and 
useless, from his neck, and I eagerly told him the story, which Bob 
and I always thought, and still think, Homer, or King David, or 
Sir Walter alone were worthy to rehearse. The severe little man 
was mitigated, and condescended to say, “Rab, ma man, puir 
Rabbic;” whereupon the stump of a tail rose up, the ears were 
cocked, the eyes tilled and were comforted; the two friends were 
reconciled. “Hupp!” and a stroke of the whip were given to Jess; 
and off went the three. 

Bob and I buried the Game Chicken that night (we had not 
much of a tea) in the back-green of his house in Melville Street, 
No. 17, with considerable gravity and silence; and being at the 
time in the Iliad, and, like all boys, Trojans, we called him Hector, 
of course. 

Six. years have passed—a long time for a boy and a dog; Bob 
Ainslie is off to the wars, I am a medical student, and clerk at 
Minto House Hospital. 

Rab I saw almost every week, on the Wednesday; and we had 
much pleasant intimacy. I found the way to his heart by frequent 
scratching of his huge head and an occasional bone. When I did 
not notice him, he would plant himself straight before me, and 
stand wagging that bud of a tail, and looking up, with his head 
a little to the one side. His master I occasionally saw; he used to 
call me “Maister John,” but was laconic as any Spartan. 

One fine October afternoon I was leaving the hospital, when I 
saw the large gate open, and in walked Rab, with that great and 
easy saunter of his. He looked as if taking general possession of 
fhe place; like the Duke of Wellington entering a subdued city, 
satiated with victory and peace. After him came Jess, now white 
from age, with her cart; and in it a woman carefully wrapped up 
—the carrier leading the horse anxiously, and looking back. When 
he saw me, James (for his name was James Noble) made a curt 
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and grotesque “boo,” and said, “Maister John, this is the mis¬ 
tress ; she’s got a trouble in her breest—some kind o’ an income, 
we’re thinkin.’ ” 

By this time I saw the woman’s face; she was sitting on a sack 
filled with straw, her husband’s plaid round her, and his big-coat, 
with its large white metal buttons, over her feet. 

I never saw a more unforgettable face—pale, serious, lonely, 
delicate, sweet, without being at all what we call fine. She looked 
sixty, and had on a mutch, white as snow, with its black ribbon, 
her silvery, smooth hair setting off her dark gray eyes—eyes such 
as one sees only twice or thrice in a lifetime, full of suffering, full 
also of the overcoming of it; her eyebrows black and delicate, and 
her mouth firm, patient, and contented, which few mouths 
ever are. 

As I have said, I never saw a more beautiful countenance, or 
one more subdued to settled quiet. “Ailie,” said James, “this is 
Maister John, the young doctor; Rab’s freend, ye ken. We often 
speak aboot you, doctor.” She smiled, and made a movement, 
but said nothing, and prepared to come down, putting her plaid 
aside and rising. Had Solomon, in all his glory, been handing 
down the Queen of Sheba at his palace gate, he could not have 
done it more daintily, more tenderly, more like a gentleman, than 
did James the Howgate carrier, when he lifted down Ailie his 
wife. 

The contrast of his small, swarthy, weather-beaten, keen, world¬ 
ly face to hers, pale, subdued, and beautiful, was something won¬ 
derful. Rab looked on concerned and puzzled, but ready for any¬ 
thing that might turn up—were it to strangle the nurse, the porter, 
or even me. Ailie and he seemed great friends. 

“As I was sayin’, she’s got a kind o’ trouble in her breest, doc¬ 
tor; wull ye tak’ a look at it?” We walked into the consulting- 
room, all four; Rab grim and comic, willing to be happy and con¬ 
fidential if cause could be shown, willing also to be the reverse, 
on the same terms. Ailie sat down, undid her open gown and her 
lawn handkerchief round her neck, and, without a word, showed 
me her right breast. I looked at and examined it carefully; she 
and James watching me, and Rab eyeing all three. What could 
1 say? There it was, that had once been so soft, so shapely, so 
white, so bountiful, so “full of all blessed conditions,” hard as a 
stone, a centre of horrid pain, making that pale face with its gray, 
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lucid, reasonable eyes, and its sweet resolved mouth, express the 
full measure of suffering overcome. Why was that gentle, mod¬ 
est, sweet woman, clean and lovable, condemned by God to bear 
such a burden ? I got her away to bed. 

“May Rab and me bide?” said James. 

'You may; and Rab if he will behave himself." 

“I’se warrant he’s do that, doctor.” And in slunk the faithful 
beast. 

I wish you could have seen him. There are no such dogs now. 
He belonged to a lost tribe. As I have said, he was brindled and 
gray like Rubislaw granite; his hair short, hard, and close, like a 
lion’s; his body thickset, like a little bull—a sort of compressed 
J lercules of a dog. * He must have been ninety pounds’ weight at 
the least; he had a large, blunt head; his muzzle black as night, 
his mouth blacker than any night, a tooth or two—being all he 
had—gleaming out of his jaws of darkness. His head was 
scarred with the records of old wounds, a .sort of series of fields 
of battle all over it; one eye out, one ear cropped as close as was 
Archbishop Leighton’s father’s; the remaining eye had the power 
of two; and above it, and in constant communication with it, was 
a tattered tag of an ear, which was forever unfurling itself like 
an old flag; and then that bud of a tail, about one inch long— 
if it could in any sense be said to be long, being as broad as long, 
—the mobility, the instantaneousness, of that bud were very fun¬ 
ny and surprising, and its expressive twinklings and winkings, the 
intercommunications between the eye, the ear, and it, were of the 
oddest and swiftest. 

Rab had the dignity and simplicity of great size; and having 
fought his way all along the road to absolute supremacy, he was 
as mighty in his own line as Julius Caesar or the Duke of Well¬ 
ington, and had the gravity of all great fighters. 

You must have observed the likeness of certain men to certain 
animals, and of certain dogs to man. Now, I never looked at Rab 
without thinking of the great Baptist preacher, Andrew Fuller. 
The same large, heavy, menacing, combative, sombre, honest coun¬ 
tenance, the same deep, inevitable eye, the same look—as of thun¬ 
der asleep, but ready—neither a dog nor a man to be trifled with. 

Next day my master, the surgeon, examined Ailie. There was 
no doubt it must kill her, and soon. It could be removed; it might 
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never return; it would give her speedy relief; she should have it 
done. 

She courtesied, looked at James, and said, “When?” 

“To-morrow,” said the kind surgeon, a man of few words. 

She and James and Rab and I retired. I noticed that he and 
she spoke little, but seemed to anticipate everything in each other. 
The following day, at noon, the students came in, hurrying up the 
great stair. At the first landing-place, on a small, well-known 
blackboard, was a bit of paper fastened with wafers, and many 
remains of old wafers beside it. On the paper were the words 
“An operation to-day. J. B., Clerk/ 9 

Up ran the youths, eager to secure good places; in they crowd¬ 
ed, full of interest and talk. “What's the case?” “Which side 
is it?” 

Don't think them heartless; they are neither better nor worse 
than you or I; they get over their professional horrors, and into 
their proper work; and in them pity, as an emotion, ending in 
itself or at best in tears and a long-drawn breath, lessens; while 
pity as a motive is quickened, and gains power and purpose. It is 
well for poor human nature that it is so. 

The operating theatre is crowded; much talk and fun, and all 
the cordiality and stir of youth. The surgeon with his staff of 
assistants is there. # In comes Ailie; one look at her quiets and 
abates the eager students. That beautiful old woman is too much 
for them; they sit down, and are dumb, and gaze at her. These 
rough boys feel the power of her presence. She walks in quickly, 
but without haste; dressed in her mutch, her neckerchief, her 
white dimity short-gown, her black bombazine petticoat, showing 
her white stockings and her carpet-shoes. Behind her was Janies 
with Rab. James sat down vi the distance, and took that huge 
and noble head between his knees. Rab looked perplexed and 
dangerous; forever cocking his ear and dropping it as fast. 

Ailie stepped up on a seat, and laid herself on the table, as her 
friend the surgeon told her; arranged herself, gave a rapid look 
at James, shut her eyes, rested herself on me, and took my hand. 
The operation was at once begun; it was necessarily slow, and 
chloroform—one of God’s best gifts to his suffering children— 
was then unknown. The surgeon did his work. The pale face 
showed its pain, but was still and silent. Rab’s soul was working 
within him; he saw that something strange was going on—blood 
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flowing from his mistress, and sfie suffering; his ragged ear was 
up and importunate; he growled and gave now and then a sharp, 
impatient yelp; he would have liked to do something to that man. 
But James had him firm, and gave him a glower from time to 
time, and an intimation of a possible kick: all the better for James, 
it kept his eye and his mind off Ailie. 

It is over: she is dressed, steps gently and decently down from 
the table, looks for James; then, turning to the surgeon and the 
students, she courtesies, and in a low, clear voice begs their par¬ 
don if she has behaved ill. The students—all of us—wept like 
children; the surgeon happed her up carefully; and, resting on 
James and me, Ailie went to her room, Rab following. We put 
her to bed. 

James took off his heavy shoes, crammed with tackets, heel- 
capped, and put them carefully under the table, saying, “Maister 
John, I'm for nane o’ yer strynge nurse bodies for Ailie. I'll be 
her nurse, and I'll gang aboot on my stockin' soles as canny as 
pussy.” And so he did; and handy and clever, and swift and 
tender, as any woman was that horny-handed, snell, peremptory 
little man. Everything she got, he gave her; he seldom slept; and 
often 1 saw his small, shrewd eyes out of the darkness fixed on 
her. As before, they spoke little. 

Rab behaved well, never moving, showing us how meek and 
gentle he could be, and occasionally, in his sleep, letting us know 
that he was demolishing some adversary. He took a walk with 
me every day, generally to the Candlemaker Row; but he was 
sombre and mild; declined doing battle, though some fit cases 
offered, and indeed submitted to sundry indignities; and was 
always very ready to turn, and came faster back, and trotted 
up the stair with much lightness, and went straight to that door. 

Jess, the mare, had been sent, with her weather-worn cart, to 
Howgate, and had doubtless her own dim and placid meditations 
and confusions on the absence of her master and Rab, and her 
unnatural freedom from the road and her cart. 

For some days Ailie did well. The wound healed “by the first 
intention;" for, as James said, “Oor Ailie's skin's ower clean to 
beil." The students came in quiet and anxious, and surrounded 
her bed. She said she liked to see their young, honest faces. The 
surgeon dressed her, and spoke to her in his own short, kind way, 
pitying her through his eyes, Rab and James outside the circle— 
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Rab being now "reconciled and even cordial, and having made up 
his mind that as yet nobody required worrying, but, as you may 
suppose, semper paratus. 

So far, well: but, four days after the operation, my patient had 
a sudden and long shivering, a “groosinV' as she called it. 1 
saw her soon after; her eyes were too bright, her cheek colored; 
she was restless, and ashamed of being so; the balance was lost; 
mischief had begun. On looking at the wound, a blush of red 
told the secret; her pulse was rapid, her breathing anxious and 
quick, she wasn’t herself, as she said, and was vexed at her rest¬ 
lessness. We tried what we could. James did everything, was 
everywhere, never in the way, never out of it. Rab subsided 
under the table into a dark place and was motionless, all but his 
eye, which followed everyone. Ailie got worse; began to wander 
in her mind, gently; was more demonstrative in her ways to 
James, rapid in her questions, and sharp at times. He was vexed, 
and said, “She was never that way afore; no, never.” For a time 
she knew her head was wrong, and was always asking our pardon 
—the dear gentle old woman; then delirium set in strong, without 
pause. Her brain gave way, and then came that terrible spec¬ 
tacle— 

“The intellectual power through words and things 
Went sounding on its dim and perilous way;” 

she sang bits of old songs and Psalms, stopping suddenly, ming¬ 
ling the Psalms of David, and the diviner words of his Son and 
Lord, with homely odds and ends and scraps of ballads. 

Nothing more touching, or in a sense more strangely beautiful, 
did I ever witness. Her tremulous, rapid, affectionate, eager 
Scotch voice—the swift, aimless, bewildered mind, the baffled ut¬ 
terance, the bright and perilous eye; some wild words, some 
household cares, something for James, the names of the dead, 
Rab called rapidly and in a “fremyt” voice, and he starting up, 
surprised, and slinking off as if he were to blame somehow, or 
had been dreaming he heard; many eager questions and be- 
seechings which James and I could make nothing of, and on 
which she seemed to set her all, and then sink back ununder¬ 
stood. It was very sad, but better than many things that 
are not called sad. James hovered about, put out and 
miserable, but active and exact as ever; read to her, when 
there was a lull, short bits from the Psalms, prose and 
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metre, chanting the latter in his own rude and serious way, 
showing great knowledge of the fit words, bearing up like a man, 
and doting over her as his “ain Ailie.” “Ailie, ma woman!” 
“Ma ain bonnie wee dawtie !” 

The end was drawing on; the golden bowl was breaking; the 
silver cord was fast being loosed: that an mula blandula, vagnla, 
hospcs, comesqne, was about to flee. The body and soul—com¬ 
panions for sixty years—were being sundered, and taking leave. 
She was walking, alone, through the valley of the shadow into 
which one day we must all enter—and yet she was not alone, 
for we know whose rod and staff were comforting her. 

One night she had fallen quiet, and, as we hoped, asleep; her 
eyes were shut. We put down the gas, and sat watching her. 
Suddenly she sat up in bed, and, taking a bed-gown which was 
lying on it rolled up, she held it eagerly to her breast—to the 
right side. We could see her eyes bright with surprising tender¬ 
ness and joy, bending over this bundle of clothes. She held it 
as a woman holds her sucking child; opening out her night-gown 
impatiently, and holding it close, and brooding over it, and mur¬ 
muring foolish little words, as over one \vhom his mother com- 
forteth, and who sucks and is satisfied. It was pitiful and strange 
to see her wasted, dying look, keen and yet vague—her immense 
love. 

“Preserve me!” groaned James, giving way. And then she 
rocked back and forward, as if to make it sleep, hushing it, and 
wasting on it her infinite fondness. 

“Wae’s me, doctor; I declare she’s thinkin* it’s that bairn ” 

“What bairn?” 

“The only bairn we ever had; our wee Mysie, and she’s in the 
Kingdom forty years and mair.” 

It was plainly true; the pain in the breast telling its urgent 
story to a bewildered, ruined brain, was misread and mistaken; 
it suggested to her the uneasiness of a breast full of milk, and 
• then the child; and so again once more they were together, and 
. she had her ain wee Mysie in her bosom. 

This was the close. She sank rapidly; the delirium left her; 
but, as she whispered, she was “clean silly”; it was the lightning 
before the final darkness. After having for some time lain still, 
her eyes shut, she said, “James!” He came close to her, and, 
lifting up her calm, clear, beautiful eyes, she gave him a long 
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look, turned to me kindly but shortly, looked for Rab, but could 
not see him, then turned to her husband again, as if she would 
never leave off looking, shut her eyes, and composed herself. 
She lay for some time breathing quick, and passed away so 
gently that when we thought she was gone, James, in his old- 
fashioned way, held the mirror to her face. After a long pause,, 
one small spot of dimness was breathed out; it vanished away 
and never returned, leaving the blank, clear darkness of the 
mirror without a stain. “What is our life? it is even a vapor, 
which appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away.” 

Rab all this time had been full awake and motionless; he came 
forward beside us; Ailie’s hand, which James had held, was 
hanging down; it was soaked with his tears; Rab licked it all 
over carefully, looked at her, and returned to his place under the 
table. 

James and I sat, I don’t know how long, but for some time, 
saying nothing. He started up abruptly, and with some noise 
went to the table, and, putting his right fore and middle fingers 
each into a shoe, pulled them out and put them on, breaking one 
of the leather latchets and muttering in anger, “I never did the 
like o’ that afore!” 

I believe he never did; nor after either. “Rab!” he said 
roughly, and pointing with his thumb to the bottom of the bed. 
Rab leapt up, and settled himself, his head and eye to the dead 
face. “Maister John, ye'll wait for me,” said the carrier, and 
disappeared in the darkness, thundering downstairs in his heavy 
shoes. I ran to a front window: there he was, already round 
the house and out at the gate, fleeing like a shadow. 

I was afraid about him. and yet not afraid; so I sat down be¬ 
side Rab, and, being wearied, fell asleep. I awoke from a sudden 
noise outside. It was November, and there had been a heavy fall 
of snow. Rab was in statu quo; he heard the noise too, and 
plainly knew it, but never moved. I looked out; and there, at 
the gate, in the dim morning—for the sun was not up—was 
Jess and the cart, a cloud of steam rising from the old mare. I 
did not see James; he was already at the door, and came up 
the stairs and met me. It was less than three hours since he left, 
and he must have posted out—who knows how?—to Howgate 
full nine miles off, yoked Jess, and driven her astonished into 
town. He had an armful of blankets, and was streaming with 
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perspiration. He nodded -to me, spread out on the floor two pairs 
of clean old blankets, having at their corners “A. G. 1794/' in 
large letters in red worsted. These were the initials of Alison 
Graeme, and James may have looked in at her from without— 
himself unseen but not unthought of—when he was “wat, wat, 
and weary,” and, after having walked many miles over the hills, 
may have seen her sitting while “a’ the lave were sleepm’,” and 
by the firelight working her name on the blankets, for her ain 
James’s bed. 

He motioned Rab down, and, taking his wife in his arms, laid 
her in the blankets, and happed her carefully and firmly up, 
leaving the face uncovered; and then lifting her, he nodded again 
sharply to me, and, with a resolved but utterly miserable face, 
strode along the passage and downstairs, followed by Rab. I 
followed with a light, but he didn’t need it. 1 went out, holding 
stupidly the candle in my hand in the calm, frosty air; we were 
soon at the gate. I could have helped him, but I saw he was 
not to be meddled with, and he was strong, and did not need it. 
He laid her down as tenderly, as safely, as he had lifted her out 
ten days before—as tenderly as when he had her first in his arms 
when she was only “A. G.”—sorted her, leaving that beautiful 
sealed face open to the heavens; and then, taking Jess by the 
head, he moved away. He did not notice me; neither did Rab, 
who presided behind the cart. 

I stood till they passed through the long shadow' of the College, 
and turned up Nicholson Street. I heard the solitary cart sound 
through the streets, and die away and come again; I returned, 
thinking of that company going up Liberton Brae, then along 
Roslin Muir, the morning light touching the Pentlands and mak¬ 
ing them like onlooking ghosts; then dowm the hill through 
Auchindinny woods past “haunted Woodhouselee ,, ; and as day¬ 
break came sweeping up the bleak Lammermuirs, and fell on 
his own door, the company would stop, and James would take 
the key, and lift Ailie up again, laying her on her own bed, and, 
having put Jess up, w T ould return w r ith Rab and shut the door. 

James buried his wife with his neighbors mourning, Rab in¬ 
specting the solemnity from a distance. It was snow, and that 
black, ragged hole would look strange in the midst of the swell¬ 
ing, spotless cushion of white. James looked after everything; 
then rather suddenly fell ill and took to bed; was insensible when 
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the doctor came, and soon died. 

A sort of low. fever was prevailing in the village, and his want 
of sleep, his exhaustion, and his misery made him apt to take it. 
The grave was not difficult to reopen. A fresh fall of snow had 
again made all things white and smooth; Rab once more looked 
on, and slunk home to the stable. 

And what of Rab? I asked for him next week of the new 
carrier who got the good-will of James's business, and was now 
master of Jess and her cart. “How’s Rab?” He put me off, and 
said rather rudely, “What's your business wi' the dowg?" I was 
not to be so put off. “Where's Rab ?" He, getting confused and 
red, and intermeddling with his hair, said, “ 'Deed, sir, Rab’s 
deid." “Dead! what did he die of?" “Weel, sir," said he, get¬ 
ting redder, “he didna exactly dee; he was killed. I had to, 
brain him wi' a rack-pin; there was nae doiy' wi' him. He lay 
in the treviss wi' the mear, and wadna come oot. I tempit him 
wi' kail and meat, but he wad tak naething, and keepit me frae 
feedin' the beast, and he was aye gur gurrin', and grup grup£>in’ 
me by the legs. I was laith to make awa' wi’ the auld dowg— 
his like wasna atween this and Thornhill—but, 'deed, sir, I could 
do naething else." * 

I believed him. Fit end for Rab, quick and complete. His 
teeth and his friends gone, why should he keep the peace and be 
civil? 
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ON DREAMS 

H ALF our days we pass in the shadow of the earth; and the 
brother of death exacteth a third part of our lives. A good 
part of our sleep is pieced out with visions and fantastical ob¬ 
jects, wherein we are confessedly deceived. The day supplieth 
us with truths; the night w’ith fictions and falsehoods, which un¬ 
comfortably divide the natural account of our beings. And, 
therefore, having passed the day in sober labours and rational 
inquiries of truth, we are fain to betake ourselves unto such a 
state of being, wherein the soberest heads have acted all the 
monstrosities of melancholy, and which unto open eyes are no 
better than folly and madness. 

Happy are they that go to bed with grand music, like Pytha¬ 
goras, or have ways to compose the fantastical spirit, whose un¬ 
ruly wanderings take off inward sleep, filling our heads with St. 
Anthony's visions, and the dreams of Lipara in the sober cham¬ 
bers of rest. 

Virtuous thoughts of'the day lay up good treasures for , the 
night; whereby the impressions of imaginary forms arise into 
sober similitudes, acceptable unto our slumbering selves and pre¬ 
paratory unto divine impressions. Hereby Solomon’s sleep was 
happy. Thus prepared, Jacob might well dream of angels upon a 
pillow of stone. And the best sleep of Adam might be the best 
of any after. 

That there should be divine dreams seems unreasonably doubted 
by Aristotle. That there are demoniacal dreams we have little 
reason to doubt. Why may there not be angelical? If there be 
guardian spirits, they may not be inactively about us in sleep; 
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but may sometimes order our dreams; and many strange hints, 
instigations, or discourses, which are so amazing unto us, may 
arise from such foundations. 

But the phantasms of sleep do commonly walk in the great road 
of natural and animal dreams, wherein the thoughts or actions 
of the day arc acted over and echoed in the night. Who can 
therefore wonder that Chrysostom should dream of St. Paul, 
who daily read his Epistles; or that Cardan, whose head w r as so 
taken up about the stars, should dream that his soul w r as in the 
moon! Pious persons, w'hose thoughts are daily busied about 
heaven, and the blessed state thereof, can hardly escape the 
nightly phantasms of it, which though sometimes taken for illu¬ 
minations, or divine dreams, yet rightly perpended may prove but 
animal visions, and natural night-scenes of their awaking con¬ 
templations. 

Many dreams are made out by sagacious exposition, and from 
the signature of their subjects; carrying their interpretation in 
their fundamental sense and mystery of similitude, whereby, he 
that understands upon w'hat natural fundamentals every notional 
dependeth, may, by symbolical adaptation, hold a ready way to 
read the characters of Morpheus. In dreams of such nature, 
Artemidorus, Achmet, and Astrampsichus, from Greek, Egyptian, 
and Arabian oneiro-criticism, may hint some interpretation: who, 
w r hile we read of a ladder in Jacob's dream, will tell us that lad¬ 
ders and sealary ascents signify preferment; and while we con¬ 
sider the dream of Pharoah, do teach us that rivers overflowing 
speak plenty, lean oxen, famine and scarcity; and therefore it 
was but reasonable in Pharoah to demand the interpretation from 
his magicians, who, being Egyptians, should have been well versed 
in symbols and the hieroglyphical notions of things. The greatest 
tyrant in such divinations was Nabuchodonosor, while, besides the 
interpretation, he demanded the dream itself; which being prob¬ 
ably determined by divine immission, might escape the common 
road of phantasms, that might have been traced by Satan. 

When Alexander, going to besiege Tyre, dreamt of a satyr, it 
was no hard exposition for a Grecian to say, “Tyre will be thine.” 
He that dreamed that he saw his father washed by Jupiter and 
anointed by the sun, had cause to fear that he might be crucified, 
w’hereby his body would be washed by the rain, and drop by the 
heat of the sun. The dream of Vespasian was of harder expo- 
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sition; as also that of the emperor Mauritius, concerning his suc¬ 
cessor Phocas. And a man might have been hard put to it, to 
interpret the language of Aesculapius, when to a consumptive 
person he held forth his fingers; implying thereby that his cure 
lay in dates, from the homonomy of the Greek, which signifies 
dates and fingers. 

We owe unto dreams that Galen was a physician, Dion an 
historian, and that the world hath seen some notable pieces of 
Cardan; yet, he that should order his affairs by dreams, or make 
the night a rule unto the day, might be ridiculously deluded; 
wherein Cicero is much to be pitied, who having excellently dis¬ 
coursed of the vanity of dreams, was yet undone by the flattery of 
his own, which urged him to apply himself unto Augustus. 

However dreams may be fallacious concerning outward events, 
yet may they be truly significant at home; and whereby we may 
more sensibly understand ourselves. Men act in sleep with some 
conformity unto their awaked senses; and consolations or dis¬ 
couragements may be drawn from dreams which intimately tell us 
ourselves. Luther was not like to fear a spirit in the night, when 
such an apparition would not terrify him in the day. Alexander 
would hardly have run away in the sharpest combats of sleep, 
nor Demosthenes have stood stoutly to it, who was scaice able to 
do it in his prepared senses. Persons of radical integrity will not 
easily be perverted in their dreams, nor noble minds do pitifully 
things in sleep. Crassus would have hardly been bountiful in a 
dream, whose fist was so close awake. But a man might have 
lived all his life upon the sleeping hand of Antonius. 

There is an art to make dreams, as well as their interpretations; 
and physicians will tell us that some food makes turbulent, some 
gives quiet, dreams. Cato, who doted upon cabbage, might find 
the crude effects thereof in his sleep; wherein the Egyptians 
might find some advantage by their superstitious abstinence from 
onions. Pythagoras might have calmer sleeps, if he totally ab¬ 
stained from beans. Even Daniel, the great interpreter of 
dreams, in his leguminous diet, seems to have chosen no ad¬ 
vantageous food for quiet sleeps, according to Grecian physic. 

To add unto the delusion of dreams, the fantastical objects 
seem greater than they are; and being beheld in the vaporous 
state of sleep, enlarge their diameters unto us; whereby it may 
prove more easy to dream of giants than pigmies. Democritus 
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might seldom dream of atoms, who so often thought of them. 
Helmont might dream himself a bubble extending unto the eighth 
sphere. A little water makes a sea; a small puff of wind a tem¬ 
pest. A grain of sulphur kindled in the blood may make a flame 
like Etna; and a small spark in the bowels of Olympias a light¬ 
ning over all the chamber. 

But beside these innocent delusions, there is a sinful state of 
dreams. Death alone, not sleep, is able to put an end unto sin; 
and there may be a night-book of our iniquities; for beside the 
transgressions of the day, casuists will tell us of mortal sins in 
dreams, arising from evil precogitations; meanwhile human law 
regards not noctambulos; and if a night-walker should break his 
neck, or kill a man, takes no notice of it. 

Dionysius was absurdly tyrannical to kill a man for dreaming 
that he had killed him; and really to take away his life, who had 
but fantastically taken away his. Lamia was ridiculously unjust 
to sue a young man for a reward, who had confessed that pleasure 
from her in a dream which she had denied unto his awaking 
senses: conceiving that she had merited somewhat from his fan¬ 
tastical fruition and shadow of herself. If there be such debts, 
we owe deeply unto sympathies; but the common spirit of the 
world must be judge in such arrearages. 

If some have swooned, they may have also died in dreams, 
since death is but a confirmed swooning. Whether Plato died in 
a dream, as some deliver, he must rise again to inform us. That 
some have never dreamed, is as improbable as that some have 
never laughed. That children dream not the first half-year; that 
men dream not in some countries, with many more, are unto me 
sick men’s dreams; dreams out of the ivoiy gate, and visions 
before midnight. 
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GEORGE NOEL GORDON, LORD BYRON 

1788-1824 

Bom in London. Inherited the title and estate of Newstead Abbey in 
1799. Studied at Cambridge. In 1810 published the first canto of his long 
poem “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” which made hitn famous overnight. 
His life was a reckless and unbalanced otic. He married in 1815, sepa¬ 
rated from his wife a year later, and quitted England to live in Italy. 
Joined the Greek insurgents in 1824, and died of a fever at Missolonghi. 
His work is mostly poetical, anil includes, besides ‘‘Childe Harold, the 
dramas of “Cain” and “Manfred.” 

OF HIS MOTHER'S TREATMENT OF HIM 
11th November, 1804 

I THOUGHT, rny dear Augusta, that your opinion of my 
meek mama would coincide with mine; her temper is so vari¬ 
able, and, when inflamed, so furious, that I dread our meet¬ 
ing; not but I dare say that I am troublesome enough, but I 
always endeavor to be as dutiful as possible. She is very stren¬ 
uous, and so tormenting in her entreaties and commands, with 
regard to my reconciliation with that detestable Lord G. that I 
suppose she has a penchant for his Lordship; but I am confident 
that he does not return it, for he rather dislikes her than other¬ 
wise, at least as far as I can judge. But she has an excellent 
opinion of her personal attractions, sinks her age a good six 
years, avers that when I was bom she was only eighteen, when 
you, my dear sister, know as well as I know that she was of age 
when she married my father, and that I was not bom for three 
years afterward. But vanity is the weakness of your sex—and 
these are mere foibles that I have related to you, and, provided 
she never molested me I should look upon them as foibles very 
excusable in a woman. But I am now coming to what must 
shock you as well as it does me. When she has occasion to lec¬ 
ture me (not very seldom you will think no doubt) she does 
not do it in a manner that commands respect or in an impressive 
style. No! did she do that I should amend my faults with pleas¬ 
ure, and dread to offend a kind though just mother. But she 
flies into a fit of frenzy, upbraids me as if I was the most unjluti- 
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ful wretch in existence, rakes up the ashes of my father, abuses 
him, says 1 shall be a true Byrrone, which is the worst epithet 
she could invent. 

Am I to call this woman mother? Because by nature’s law 
she has authority over me, am I to be trampled upon in this 
manner? Am I to be goaded with insult, loaded with obloquy, 
and suffer my feelings to be outraged on the most trivial occa¬ 
sions? I owe her respect as a son, but I renounce her as a friend. 
What an example does she show me. I hope in God I shall never 
follow it. I have not told you all, nor can I; I respect you as a 
female, nor although I ought to confide in you as a sister, will 
I shock you with the repetition of the scenes which you may 
judge of by the sample I have given you, and which to all but 
you are buried in oblivion. Would they were so in my mind! J 
am afraid they never will. And can I, my dear sister, look up 
to this mother, with that respect, that affection I ought ? Am I 
to be eternally subject to her caprice? I hope not—indeed, a 
few short years will emancipate me from the shackles I now 
wear, and then perhaps she will govern her passion better than 
at present. 

You mistake me if you think I dislike Lord Carlisle. I respect 
him and might like him did I know him better. For him too my 
mother has an antipathy, why I know not. I am afraid he will 
be of little use to me in separating me from her, which she would 
oppose with all her might. But I dare say he will assist me if 
he would, so I take the will for the deed, and am obliged to 
him in exactly the same manner as if he succeeded in his efforts. 
I am in great hopes that at Christmas I will be with Mr. Hanson 
during the vacation. I shall do all I can to avoid a visit to my 
mother wherever she is. It is the first duty of a parent to 
impress precepts of obedience in their children, but her method 
is so violent, so capricious, that the patience of Job, the versa¬ 
tility of a member of the House of Comomns would not support 
it. I revere Dr. Drury much more than I do her, yet he is never 
violent, never outrageous: I dread offending him, not however 
through fear, but the respect I bear him makes me unhappy when 
I am under his displeasure. My mother’s precepts never convey 
instruction, never fix upon my mind; to be sure they are calcu¬ 
lated to inculcate obedience, so are chains and tortures, but 
though they may restrain for a time the mind revolts from such 
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treatment. 

Not that Mrs. Byron ever injures my sacred person. I am 
rather too old for that, but her words are of that rough texture 
which offend more than personal ill usage. “A talkative woman 
is like an adder’s tongue/' so says one of the prophets, but which 
1 can’t tell, and very likely you don’t wish to know, but he was a 
true one whoever he was. 

The postage of your letters, my dear Augusta, don’t fall upon 
me; but if they did it would make no difference, for I am gen- 
erally in cash and should think the trifle I paid for your epistles 
the best laid out I ever spent in my life. Write soon. Remem¬ 
ber me to Lord Carlisle, and believe me, I am ever 
Your affectionate brother and friend, 

Byron. 


TO HIS WIFE AFTER THE SEPARATION. 


November 17, 1821 


I HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of “Ada’s hair,” which is 
very soft and pretty and nearly as dark already as mine was 
at twelve years old, if I may judge from what 1 recollect of 
some in Augusta's possession taken at that age. But it don’t 
curl perhaps from it being let grow. 

I also thank you for the inscription of the date and the name, 
and 1 will tell you why: I believe they are the only two or 
three words of your handwriting in my possession. For your 
letters I returned and except the two words, or rather the one 
word, “household” written twice in an old account book, I have 
no other. I burned your last note for two reasons: firstly, it was 
written in a style not very agreeable; and secondly, I wish to take 
your word without documents, which are the wordly resources 
of suspicious people. I suppose that this note will reach you 
somewhere about Ada’s birthday—the 10th of December, I be¬ 
lieve. She will then be six, so that in about twelve more I shall 
have some chance of meeting her; perhaps sooner if I am obliged 
to go to England by business or otherwise. Recollect, however, 
one thing either in distance or nearness; every day that keeps 
us asunder should after so long a period rather soften our 
mutual feelings, which must always have one rallying point so 
long as our child exists, which I presume we both hope will be 
long after either of her parents. 
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The time which has elapsed since our separation has been con¬ 
siderably more than the whole brief period of our union, and the 
not much longer one of our prior acquaintance. We both made 
a bitter mistake, but now it is over and irrevocably so. For, at 
thirty-three on my part, and a few years less on yours, though 
it is no very extended period of life, still it is one when the habits ' 
and thought are generally so formed as to admit of no modifica¬ 
tion; and as we could not agree while young, we should with 
difficulty do so now. 

I say all this because I own to you, that, notwithstanding every¬ 
thing, I considered our union as not impossible for more than a 
year after the separation; but then I gave up the hope entirely 
and forever. But the very impossibility of reunion seems to me 
at least a reason why, on all the few points of discussion which 
can arise between us, we should preserve the courtesies of life, 
and as much of its kindness as people who are never to meet may 
preserve perhaps more easily than nearer connections. For mv 
own part, I am violent but not malignant; for only fresh provo¬ 
cation can awaken my resentment. To you, who are colder and 
more concentrated, I would just hint that you may sometimes 
mistake the depth of a cold anger for dignity and a worse feel¬ 
ing for duty. I assure you that I bear you now (whatever I 
may have done) no resentment whatever. Remember, that if 
you have injured me in aught, the forgiveness is something; and 
that if I have injured you it is something more still, if it be 
true, as the moralists say, that the most offending are the least 
forgiving. 

•Whether the offense has been solely on my side, or reciprocal, 
or on yours chiefly, I have ceased to reflect upon any but two 
things, vie., that you are the mother of my child, and that we 
shall never meet again. I think if you also consider the two 
corresponding points with reference to myself, it will be better 
for all three. 


Yours ever, 


Noel Byron. 



WILLIAM COWPER 

1731-1800 

His life is a pathetic story of a shy and timid genius, who found the 
world of men too rough and withdrew to nature for solace. He was 
handicapped by ill health and by a sensitive temperament. The death 
of his mother when he was very young saddened his whole life. Studied 
law at Oxford, but was so terrified at the approach of a public examina¬ 
tion that he became mentally unbalanced. After his recovery he lived 
with his friends the Unwins, who cared for him until his death. His 
time, between intervals of insanity, was spent in gardening, in caring tor 
his numerous pets, and in writing his poems, his translation of Homer, 
and his charming letters. The best known of his works arc “The Task,” 
and “John Gilpin’s Ride.” 

ON CONVERSATION 

Scivata semper lege et rettone loquendi. —Hor. 

Your talk to decency and reason suit, 

Nor prate like fools or gabble like a brute. 

I N the comedy of the Frenchman in London, which we were 
told was acted at Paris with universal applause for several 
nights together, there is a character of a rough Englishman, who 
is represented as quite unskilled in the graces of conversation; 
and his dialogue consists almost entirely of a repetition of the 
common salutation of “how do you do? ,# Our nation has, indeed, 
been generally supposed to be of a sullen and uncommunicative 
disposition; while, on the other hand, the loquacious French 
have been allowed to possess the art of conversing beyond all 
other people. The Englishman requires to be wound up fre¬ 
quently, and stops as soon as he is down; but the Frenchman 
runs on in a continual alarum. Yet it must be acknowledged that 
as the English consist of very different humors, their manner 
of discourse admits of great variety; but the whole French nation 
converse alike; and there is no difference in their address between 
a tnarquis and a valet de chambre. We may frequently see a 
couple of French barbers accosting each other in the street, and 
paying their compliments with the same volubility of speech, the 
same grimace and action, as two courtiers on the Tuilleries. 

I shall not attempt to lay down any particular rules for con¬ 
versation, but rather point out such faults in discourse and be¬ 
haviour as render the company of half mankind rather tedious 
than amusing. It is in vain, indeed, to look for conversation 
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where we might expect to find it in the greatest perfection, among 
persons of fashion; there it is almost annihilated by universal 
card-playing; insomuch that I have heard it given as a reason 
why it is impossible for our present writers to succeed in the 
dialogue of genteel comedy, that our people of quality scarce ever 
meet but to game. All their discourse turns upon the odd trick, 
and the four honors; and it is no less a maxim with the votaries 
of whist than with those of Bacchus, that talking spoils company. 

Everyone endeavors to make himself as agreeable to socieiy 
as he can; but it often happens that those who most aim at shining 
in conversation overshoot their mark. Though a man succeeds, 
he should not (as is frequently the case) engross the whole talk 
to himself; for that destroys the very essence of conversation, 
which is talking together. We should try to keep up conversation 
like a ball bandied to and fro from one to the other, rather than 
seize it all to ourselves, and drive it before us like a football. 
We should likewise be cautious to adapt the matter of our dis¬ 
course to our company, and not talk Greek before ladies, or of 
the last new furbelow' to a meeting of country justices. 

But nothing throws a more ridiculous air over our whole con¬ 
versation than certain peculiarities easily acquired, but very diffi¬ 
cultly conquered and discarded. In order to display these ab¬ 
surdities in a truer light, it is my present purpose to enumerate 
such of them as are most commonly to be met with ; and first to 
take notice of those buffoons in society, the Attitudinarians and 
Facemakers. These accompany every word with a peculiar grim¬ 
ace or gesture; they assent with a shrug, and contradict with a 
twisting of the neck; are angry by a wry mouth, and pleased in a 
caper or minuet step. They may be considered as speaking harle¬ 
quins; and their rules of eloquence are taken from the posture- 
master. These should be condemned to converse only in dumb 
show with their own persons in the looking-glass; as .well as the 
Smirkers and Smilers, who so prettily set off their faces, together 
with their words, by a jc-ne-sais-quoi between a grin and a 
dimple. With these we may likewise rank the affected tribe of 
Mimics, who are constantly faking off the peculiar tone of voice 
or gesture of their acquaintance, though they are such wretched 
imitators, that (like bad painters) they are frequently forced to 
write the name under the picture before we can discover any 
likeness. 

Next to these whose elocution is absorbed in action, and who 
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converse chiefly with their arms and legs, we may consider the 
Professed Speakers. And first, the Emphatical, who squeeze, 
and press, and ram down every syllable with excessive vehemence 
and energy. These orators are remarkable for their distinct elo¬ 
cution and force of expression; they dwell on the important 
particles of and the, and the significant conjunction and, which 
they seem to hawk up, with much difficulty, out of their own 
throats, and to cram them, with no less pain, into the ears of 
their auditors. These should be suffered only to syringe (as it 
were) the ears of a deaf man, through a hearing-trumpet; though 
I must confess that I am equally offended with the Whisperers 
or Low-speakers, who seem to fancy all their acquaintance deaf, 
and come up so close to \ou, that they may be said to measure 
noses with you, and frequently overcome you with the full exhala¬ 
tions of a stinking breath. I would have these oracular gentry 
obliged to speak at a distance through a speaking-trumpet, or 
apply their lips to the walls of a whispering-gallery. The Wits, 
who will not condescend to utter anything but a bon mot, and 
the Whistlers or Tune-hummers, who never articulate at all, may 
be joined very agreeably together in concert; and to these tinkling 
cymbals I would also add the sounding, brass; the Bawler, who 
inquires after your health with the bellowing of a town-crier. 

The Tatlers, whose pliable pipes are admirably adapted to the 
“soft parts of conversation,” and sweetly “prattling out of 
fashion,” make very pretty music from a beautiful face and a 
female tongue; but from a rough manly voice and coarse features 
mere nonsense is as harsh and dissonant as a jig from a hurdy- 
gurdy. The Swearers I have spoken of in a former paper; but 
the Half-Swearers, who split, and mince, and fritter their oaths 
into gad’s bud, ad’s fish, and demme, the Gothic Humbuggers, 
and those who nickname God’s creatures, and call a man a cab¬ 
bage, a crab, a queer cub, an odd fish, and an unaccountable 
muskin, should never come into company without an interpreter. 
But I will not tire my readers’ patience by pointing out all the 
pests of conversation; nor dwell particularly on the Sensibles, 
who pronounce dogmatically on the most trivial points, and speak 
in sentences; the Wonderers, who are always wondering what 
o’clock it is, or wondering whether it will rain or no, or wondering 
when the moon changes; the Phraseologists, who explain a thing 
by all that, or enter into particulars, with this and that and t’other; 
and lastly, the Silent Men, who seem afraid of opening their 
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mouths lest they should catch cold, and literally observe the pre¬ 
cept of the Gospel, by letting their conversation be only yea yea, 
and nay nay. 

The rational intercourse kept up by conversation is one of our 
principal distinctions from brutes. We should therefore endeavor 
to turn this peculiar talent to our advantage, and consider the 
organs of speech as the instruments of understanding; we should 
be very careful not to use them as the weapons of vice, or tools 
of folly, and do our utmost to unlearn any trivial or ridiculous 
habits, which tend to lessen the value of such an inestimable 
prerogative. It is, indeed, imagined by some philosophers, that 
even birds and beasts (though without the power or articulation ) 
perfectly understand one another by the sounds they utter; and 
that dogs, cats, etc., have each a particular language to them¬ 
selves, like different nations. Thus it may be supposed that the 
nightingales of Italy have as fine an ear for their own native 
woodnotes as any signor or signora for an Italian air; that the 
boars of Westphalia gruntle as expressively through the nose 
as the inhabitants in High German; and that the frogs in the 
dykes of Holland croak as intelligibly as the natives jabber their 
Low Dutch. However this may be, we may consider those whose 
tongues hardly seem to be under the influence of reason, and do 
not keep up thg proper conversation of human creatures, as 
imitating the language of different animals. Thus, for instance, 
the affinity between Chatterers and Monkeys, and Praters and 
Parrots, is too obvious not to occur at once; Grunters and Growl¬ 
ers may be justly compared to Hogs; Snarlers are Curs that 
continually show their teeth, but never bite; and the Spitfire 
passionate are a sort of wild cats that will not bear stroking, but 
will purr when they are pleased. Complainers are Screech-Owls; 
and Story-tellers, always repeating the same dull pote, are 
Cuckoos. Poets that prick up their ears at their own hideous 
braying are no better than Asses. Critics in general are venomous 
Serpents that delight in hissing, and some of them who have 
got by heart a few technical terms without knowing their mean¬ 
ing are no other than Magpies, I myself, who have crowed to 
the whole town for near three years past, may perhaps put my 
readers in mind of a Dunghill Cock; but as I must acquaint 
them, that they will hear the last of me on this day fortnight, I 
hope they will then consider me as a Swan, who is supposed to 
sing sweetly at his dying moments. 



THOMAS CARLYLE 

1795-1881 

Scotch by birth, of peasant stock. Educated at Edinburgh University, 
intending, at the wish of his family, to become a minister. Gave up this 
idea, however, and then for six or seven years lived by teaching school, 
tutoring, and writing for various periodicals. Then suddenly “found him¬ 
self” and resolved on a literary life. His most famous works are “Sartor 
Rcsartus,” “Heroes and Hero-Worship,” “The French Revolution,” and 
“History of Frederick the Great.” Noted more tor his rugged and 
picturesque prose than for his reactionary ideas. 


THE OPERA 

M l SIC is well said to be the speech of angels; in fact, noth¬ 
ing among the utterances allowed to man is felt to be so 
divine. It brings us near to the Infinite; we look for moments, 
across the cloudy elements, into the eternal Sea of Light, when 
song leads and inspires us. Serious nations, all nations that can 
still listen to the mandate of Nature, have prized song and music 
as the highest; as a vehicle for worship, for prophecy, and for 
whatsoever in them was divine. Their singer was a rates, admit¬ 
ted to the council of the universe, friend of the gods, and choicest 
benefactor to man. 

Reader, it was actually so in Greek, in Roman, in Moslem, 
Christian, most of all in Old-Hebrew times: and if you look how 
it now is, you will find a change that should astonish you. Good 
Heavens, from a Psalm of Asaph to a seat in the London Opera 
in the Haymarket, what a road have men travelled! The waste 
that is made in music is probably among the saddest of all our 
squanderings of God's gifts. Music has, for a long time past, 
been avowedly mad, divorced from sense and the reality of 
things! and runs about now as an open Bedlamite, for a good 
many generations back, bragging that she has nothing to do with 
sense and reality, but with fiction and delirium only; and stares 
with unaffected amazement, not able to suppress an elegant burst 
of witty laughter, at my suggesting the old fact to her. 

Fact nevertheless it is, forgotten, and fallen ridiculous as it 
may be. Tyrtaeus, who had a little music, did not sing Barbers 
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of Seville, but the need of beating back one's country’s enemies; 
a most true song, to which the hearts of men did burst responsive 
into fiery melody, followed by fiery strokes before long. Sophocles 
also sang, and showed in grand dramatic rhythm and melody, not 
a fable but a fact, the best he could interpret it; the judgments 
of Eternal Destiny upon the erring sons of men. Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, all noble poets were priests as well; and sang the 
truest (which was also the divinest) they had been privileged to 
discover here below. To “sing the praise of God,” that, you will 
find, if you can interpret old words, and see what new things they 
mean, was always, and will always be, the business of the singer. 
He who forsakes that business, and, wasting our divinest gifts, 
sings the praise of Chaos, what shall we say of him! 

David, King of Judah, a soul inspired by divine music and 
much other heroism, was wont to pour himself in song; he, with 
seer’s eye and heart, discerned the Godlike amid the Human; 
struck tones that were an echo of the sphere-harmonies, and are 
still felt to be such. Reader, art thou one of a thousand, able still 
to read a Psalm of David, and catch some echo, of it through 
the old dim centuries; feeling far off, in thy own heart, what it 
once was to other hearts made as thine? To sing it attempt not, 
for it is impossible in this late time; only know that it once wa? 
sung. Then go to the Opera, and hear, with unspeakable refiec- 
tions, what things men now sing! 

* * * * * 

Of the Hay market Opera, my account, in fine, is this. Lustres, 
candelabras, painting, gilding at discretion; a hall as of the Caliph 
Alraschid, or him that commanded the slaves of the Lamp; a hall 
as if fitted-up by the genii, regardless of expense. Upholstery, 
and the outlay of human capital, could do no more. Artists, too, 
as they are called, have been got together from the ends of the 
world, regardless likewise of expense, to do dancing and singing, 
some of them even geniuses in their craft. One singer in partic¬ 
ular, called Coletti or some such name, seemed to me, by the cast 
of his face, by the tones of his voice, by his general bearing, so far 
as I could read it, to be a man of deep and ardent sensibilities, of 
delicate intuitions, just sympathies; originally an almost poetic 
soul, or man of genius, as we term it; stamped by Nature as 
capable of far other work than squalling here, like a blind Sam- 
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son, to make the Philistines sport! 

Nay, all of them had aptitudes, perhaps of a distinguished 
kind; and must, by their own and other people’s labor, have got 
a training equal or superior in toilsomeness, earnest assiduity, and 
patient travail, to what breeds men to the most arduous trades. 

I speak not of kings, grandees, or the like show-figures; but few 
soldiers, judges, men of letters, can have had such pains taken 
with them. The very ballet-girls, with their muslin saucers round 
them, were perhaps little short of miraculous; whirling and spin¬ 
ning there in strange mad vortexes, and then suddenly fixing 
themselves motionless, each upon her left or right great toe. 
with the other leg stretched out at an angle of ninety degrees—as 
if you had suddenly pricked into the floor, by one of their points, 
a pair, or rather a multitudinous cohort, of mad, restlessly jump-, 
ing and slipping scissors, and so bidden them rest, with opened 
blades, and stand still, in the Devil’s name! A truly notable mo¬ 
tion, marvelous, almost miraculous, were not the people there so 
used to it. Motion peculiar to the Opera; perhaps the ugliest, and 
surely one of the most difficult ever taught a female creature in 
this world. Nature abhors it; but art does at least admit it to bor¬ 
der on the impossible. One little Cerito, or Taglioni the Second, 
that night when I was there, went bounding from the floor as if 
she had been made of Indian-rubber, or filled with hydrogen gas, 
and inclined by positive levity to bolt through the ceiling; perhaps 
neither Semiramis nor Catherine the Second had bred herself so 
carefully. 

Such talent and such martyrdom of training, gathered from the 
four winds, was now here, to do its feat and be paid for it. Re¬ 
gardless of expense, indeed! The purse of Fortunatus seemed to 
have opened itself, and the divine art of Musical Sound and 
Rhythmic Motion was welcomed with an explosion of all the mag* 
nificenccs which the other arts, fine and coarse, could achieve. 
For you are to think of some Rossini or Bellini in the rear of it, 
too; to say nothing of the Stanfields, and hosts of scene-painters, 
machinists, engineers, enterprisers;—fit to have taken Gibraltar, 
written the History of England, or reduced Ireland into Industrial 
Regiments, had they so set their minds to it! 

Alas, and of all these notable or noticeable human talents, and 
excellent perseverances and energies, backed by mountains of 
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wealth, and led by the divine art of Music and Rhythm vouch¬ 
safed by Heaven to them and us, what was to be the issue here 
this evening? An hour's amusement, not amusing either, but 
wearisome and dreary, to a high-dizened select populace of male 
and female persons, who seemed to me not much worth amusing! 
Could any one have pealed into their hearts once, one true 
thought, and glimpse of Self-vision: ‘‘High-dizened, most expen¬ 
sive persons, Aristocracy so-called, or Best of the World, beware, 
beware what proofs you are giving here of betterness and best- 
ness!" And then the salutary pang of conscience in reply: “A 
select populace, with money in its purse, and drilled a little by the 
posture-master: good Heavens! if that were what, here and 
everywhere in God's Creation, I am? And a world all dying 
because I am, and show myself to be, and to have long been, even 
that? John, the carriage, the carriage ; swift! Let me go home in 
silence, to reflection, perhaps to sackcloth and ashes!” This, and 
not amusement, would have profited those high-dizened persons. 

Amusement, at any rate, they did not get from Euterpe and 
Melpomene. These two Muses, sent for regardless of expense, I 
could see, were but the vehicle of a kind of service which I judged 
to be Paphian rather. Young beauties of both sexes used their 
opera glasses, you could notice, not entirely for looking at the 
stage. And it must be owned, the light, in this explosion of all 
the upholsteries, and the human fine arts and coarse, was magical; 
and made your fair one an Armida,—if you liked her better so. 
Nay, certain old Improper-Females (of quality) in their rouge 
and jewels, even these looked some reminiscence of enchant¬ 
ment ; and I saw this and the other lean domestic Dandy, with icy 
smile on his old worn face; this and the other Marquis Chata- 
bagues, Prince Mahogany, or the like foreign Dignitary, tripping 
into the boxes of said females, grinning there awhile, with dyed 
moustachios and macassar oil graciositv, and then tripping out 
again;—and, in fact, I perceived that Coletti and Cerito and the 
Rhythmic Arts were a mere accompaniment here. 

Wonderful to see; and sad, if you had eyes! Do but think of 
it: Cleopatra threw pearls into her drink, in mere waste; which 
was reckoned foolish of her. But here had the Modern Aris¬ 
tocracy of men brought the divinest of its Arts, heavenly Music 
itself; and, piling all the upholsteries and ingenuities that other 
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human art could do, had lighted them into a bonfire to illuminate 
an hour's flirtation of Chatabagues, Mahogany, and these im¬ 
proper persons! Never in Nature had I seen such waste before. 

() Coletti, you whose inborn melody, once of kindred, as I judged, 
to “the Melodies Eternal," might have valiantly weeded-out this 
and the other false thing from the ways of men, and made a bit 
of God’s Creation more melodious—they have purchased you 
away from that; chained you to the wheel of Prince Mahogany's 
chariot, and here you make sport for a macassar Chatabagues 
and his improper-females past the prime of life! Wretched spiri¬ 
tual Nigger, oh, if you had some genius, and were not a born 
Nigger with mere appetite for pumpkin, should you have endured 
su'di a lot ? I lament for you beyond all other expenses. Other 
expenses are light; you are the Cleopatra’s pearl that should not 
have been flung into Mahogany’s claret-cup. And Rossini, too, 
and Mozart and Bellini—Oh, Heavens! when I think that Music 
too is condemned to be mad, and to burn herself, to this end, on 
such a funeral pile—your celestial Opera-house grows dark and 
infernal to me! Behind its glitter stalks the shadow of Eternal 
Death; through it, too, 1 look not “up into the divine eye,” as 
Richter has it, “but down into the bottomless eye-socket—not up 
towards God, Heaven, and the Throne of Truth, but too truly 
down towards Falsity, Vacuity, and the dwelling-place of Ever¬ 
lasting Despair. . . .*’ 

Good sirs, surel) 1 by no means expect the Opera will abolish 
itself this year or the next. But if you ask me, Why heroes are 
not born now, why heroisms are not done now? I will answer 
you: It is a world all calculated for strangling of heroisms. At 
every ingress into life, the genius of the world lies in wait for 
heroisms, and by seduction of compulsion unweariedly does its ut¬ 
most to pervert them or extinguish them. Yes; to its Hells of 
sweating tailors, distressed needle-women and the like, this Opera 
of yours is the appropriate Heaven! Of a truth, if you will read 
a Psalm of Asaph till you understand it, and then come hither 
and hear the Rossini-and-Coletti Psalm, you will find the ages 
have altered a good deal. . . . 

Nor do I wish all men to become Psalmist Asaphs and fanatic 
Hebrews. Far other is my wish; far other, and wider, is now 
my notion of this Universe. Populations of stern faces, stern as 
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any Hebrew, but capable withal of bursting into inextinguishable 
laughter on occasion:—do you understand that new and better 
form of character? Laughter also, if it come from the heart, is 
a heavenly thing. But, at least and lowest, I would have you a 
Population abhorring phantasms;—abhorring unveracity in all 
things; and in your "amusements,” which are voluntary and nor 
compulsory things, abhorring it most impatiently of all. 
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A TERRIBLY STRANGE BED 

S HORTLY after my education at college was finished, I hap¬ 
pened to be staying at Paris with an English friend. We 
were both young men then, and lived, I am afraid, rather a wild 
life, in the delightful city of our‘Sojourn. One night we were 
idling about the neighborhood of the Palais Royal, doubtful to 
what amusement we should next betake ourselves. My friend 
proposed a visit to Frascati's; but his suggestion was not to my 
taste. I knew Frascati’s, as the French saying is, by heart; had 
lost and won plenty of five-franc pieces there, merely for amuse¬ 
ment’s sake, until it was amusement no longer, and was thor¬ 
oughly tired, in fact, of all the ghastly respectabilities of such a 
social anomaly as a respectable gambling-house. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” said I to my friend, “let us go some¬ 
where where we can see a little genuine, blackguard, poverty- 
stricken gaming, with no false gingergbread glitter thrown over 
it at all. Let us get away from fashionable Frascati’s, to a house 
where they don’t mind letting in a man with a ragged coat, or 
a man with no coat, ragged or otherwise.” 

“Very well,” said my friend, “we needn’t go out of the Palais 
Royal to find the sort of company you want. Here’s the place 
just before us; as blackguard a place, by all report, as you could 
possibly wish to see.” 

In another minute we arrived at the door, and entered the 
house. 

When we got upstairs, and had left our hats and sticks with 
the doorkeeper, we were admitted into the chief gambling-room. 
We did not find many people assembled there. But, few as the 
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men were who looked up at us on our entrance, they were all 
types—lamentably true types—of their respective classes. 

We had come to see blackguards; but these men were some¬ 
thing worse. There is a comic side, more or less appreciable, in 
all blackguardism: here there was nothing but tragedy—mute, 
weird tragedy. The quiet in the room was horrible. The thip, 
haggard, long-haired voung man, whose sunken eyes fiercely 
watched the turning up of the cards, never spoke; the flabby, 
fat-faced, pimply player, who pricked his piece of pasteboard 
perseveringly, to register how often black won, and how often 
red, never spoke; the dirty, wrinkled old man, with the vulture 
eyes and the darned great-coat, who had lost his last sou, and 
still looked on desperately after he could play no longer, never 
spoke. Even the voice of the croupier sounded as if it were 
strangely dulled and thickened in the atmosphere of the room. I 
had entered the place to laugh, but the spectacle before me was 
something to weep over. I soon found it necessary to take refuge 
in excitement from the depression of spirits which w r as fast 
stealing on me. Unfortunately I sought the nearest excitement, 
by going to the table and beginnnig to play. Still more unfor¬ 
tunately, as the event will show, I won—won prodigiously; won 
incredibly; won at such a rate that the regular players at the 
table crowded round me; and staring at my stakes with htlingry, 
superstitious eyes, whispered to one another that the English 
stranger was going to break the bank. 

The game was Rouge et Noir. I had played at it in every city 
in Europe, without, however, the care or the wish to study the 
Theory of Chances—that philosopher’s stone of all gamblers! 
And a gambler, in the strict sense of the word, I had never been. 
I was heart-whole from the corroding passion for play. My 
gaming was a mere idle amusement. I never resorted to it by 
necessity, because I never knew what it was to want money. I 
never practiced it so incessantly as to lose more.than I could 
afford, or to gain more than I could coolly pocket without being 
thrown off my balance by my good luck. In short, T had hitherto 
frequented gambling-tables—just as I frequented ball-rooms and 
opera-houses—because they amused me, and because I had noth¬ 
ing better to do with my leisure hours. 

But on this occasion it was very different—now, for the first 
time in my life, I felt what the passion for play really was. My 
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successes first bewildered, and then, in the most literal meaning of 
the word,.intoxicated*me. Incredible as it may appear, it is never¬ 
theless true, that I only lost when I attempted to estimate chances, 
and played according to previous calculation. If I left everything 
to luck, and staked without any care or consideration, I was sure 
to win—to win in the face of every recognized probability in 
favor of the bank. At first some of the men present ventured 
their money safely enough on my color; but I'speedily increased 
mv stakes to sums which they dared not risk. One after another 

«r 

they left off playing, and breathlessly looked on at my game. 

Still, time after time, I staked higher and higher, and still 
won. The excitement in the room rose to fever pitch. The si¬ 
lence was interrupted by a deep-muttered chorus of oaths and 
exclamations in different languages, every time the gold was 
shoveled across to niv side of the table—even the imperturbable 
croupier dashed his rake on the floor in a (French) fury of as¬ 
tonishment at my success. But one man present preserved his 
self-possession, and tnat man was my friend. He came to my 
side, and whispering in English, begged me to leave the place, 
satisfied with what I had already gained. I must do him the 
justice to'say that he repeated his warnings and entreaties sev¬ 
eral times, and only left me and went away, after I had rejected 
his advice (I was to all intents and purposes gambling drunk) 
in terms which rendered it impossible for him to address me 
again that night. 

Shortly after he had gone, a hoarse voice behind me cried. 
“Permit me, my dear sir—permit me to restore to their proper 
place, two napoleons which you have dropped. Wonderful luck, 
sir! I pledge you my word of honor, as an old soldier, in the 
course of my long experience in this sort of thing, I never saw 
such luck as yours—never! Go on, sir —Sacre tnille bombes! Go 
on boldly, and break the bank!” 

I turned round and saw, nodding and smiling at me with in¬ 
veterate civility, a tall man, dressed in a frogged and braided 
surtout. 

If I had been in my senses, I should have considered* him, per¬ 
sonally, sfs being rather a suspicious specimen of an old soldier. 
He had goggling, bloodshot eyes, mangy mustaches, and a broken 
nose. His voice betrayed a barrack-room intonation of the worst 
order, and he had the dirtiest pair of hands I ever saw—even 
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in France. These little personal peculiarities exercised, however, 
no repelling influence on me. In the mad excitement, the reckless 
triumph of that moment, I was ready to “fraternize” with any¬ 
body who encouraged me in my game. I accepted the old sol¬ 
dier’s offered pinch of snuff; clapped him on the back, and swore 
he was the honestest fellow in the world—the most glorious 
relic of the Grand Army that I had ever met with. “Go on !■’ 
cried my military friend, snapping his fingers in ecstasy—“Go 
on, and win! Break the bank— Millc tonnerres! my gallant Eng¬ 
lish comrade, break the bank!” 

And I did go on—went on at such a rate, that in another 
quarter of an hour the croupier called out, “Gentlemen, the bank 
has discontinued for to-night/’ All the notes, and all the gold 
in that “bank,” now lay in a heap under my hands; the whole 
floating capital of the gambling J house was waiting to pour into 
my pockets! 

‘Tie up the money in your pocket-handkerchief, my worthy 
sir,” said the old soldier, as I wildly plunged my hands into my 
heap of gold. “Tie it up, as we used to tie up a bit of dinner in 
the Grand Army; your winnings are too heavy for any breeches- 
pockets that ever were sewed. There! that’s it—shovel them in, 
notes and all! Crcdic ! what luck! Stop! another napoleon on 
the floor. Ah! sacre petit polisson de Napoleon! have I found 
thee at last? Now then, sir—two tight double knots each way 
with your honorable permission, and the money’s safe. Feel it! 
feel it, fortunate sir! hard and round as a cannon-ball— A has 
if they had only fired such cannon-balls at us at Austerlitz— 
nom d’une pipe! if they only had! And now, as an ancient 
grenadier, as an ex-brave of the French army, what remains 
for me to do? I ask what? Simply this, to entreat my valued 
English friend to drink a*bottle of champagne with me, and toast 
the goddess Fortune in foaming goblets before we part!” 

“Excellent ex-brave! Convivial ancient grenadier! Champagne 
by all means! An English cheer for an old soldier! Hurrah! 
hurrah! Another English cheer for the goddess Fortune! Hur¬ 
rah! hurrah! hurrah!” 

“Bravo! the Englishman; the amiable, gracious Englishman, 
in whose veins circulates*he vivacious blood of France! Another 
glass? A bast —the bottle is empty! Never mind! Vive le vint 
I, the old soldier, order another bottle, and a half pound of 
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bonbons with it!” 

“No, no, ex-brave; never—ancient grenadier! Your bottle last 
time; my bottle this! Behold it! Toast away! The French 
Army! the great Napoleon! the present company! the croupier! 
the honest croupier's wife and daughters—if he has any! the 
ladies generally! everybody in the world!” 

By the time the second bottle of champagne was emptied, l felt 
as if I had been drinking liquid fire—my brain seemed all aflame. 
No excess in wine had ever had this effect upon me before in my 
life. Was it the result of a stimulant actingupon my system when 
I was in a highly excited state ? Was my stomach in a particularly 
disordered condition? Or was the'champagne amazingly strong? 

“Ex-brave of the French Army!” cried I, in a mad state of 
exhiliration, “/ am on fire! how are you ? You have set me on 
fire! Do you hear, my hero of Austerlitz? Let us have a third 
bottle of champagne to put the flame out!” 

The old soldier wagged his head, rolled his goggle-eyes, until 
I expected to see them slip out of their sockets; placed his dirty 
forefinger by the side of his broken nose; solemnly ejaculated 
“Coffee!” and immediately ran off into an inner room. 

The word pronounced by the eccentric veteran seemed to have 
a magical effect on the rest of the company present. With one 
accord they all rose to depart. Probably they had expected to 
profit by my intoxication; but finding'that my new friend was 
benevolently bent on preventing me from getting dead drunk, 
had now abandoned all hope of thriving pleasantly on my win¬ 
nings. Whatever their motive might be, at any rate they went 
away in a body. When the old soldier returned and sat down 
again opposite to me at the table, wfe had the room to ourselves. 
I could see the croupier, in a sort of vestibule which opened out 
of it, eating his supper in solitude. The silence was now deeper 
than ever. 

A sudden change, too, had come over the “ex-brave.” He 
assumed a portentously solemn look; and when he spoke to me 
again, his speech was ornamented by no oaths, enforced by no 
finger-snapping, enlivened by no apostrophes or exclamations. 

“Listen, my dear sir,” said he, ixi mysteriously confidential 
tones—“listen to an old soldier's advice. I have been to the mis¬ 
tress of the house (a very charming woman, with a genius for 
cookery!) to impress on her the necessity of making us some 
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particularly strong and good coffee. You must drink this coffee 
in order to get rid of your little amiable exaltation of spirits be¬ 
fore you think of going home—you must , my good and gracious 
friend! With all that money to take home tonight, it is a sacred 
duty to yourself to have your wits about you. You are knowfi 
to be a winner to an enormous extent by several gentlemen pres T 
ent tonight, who, in a certain point of view, are very worth)' and 
excellent fellows; but they are mortal men, my dear sir, and 
they have their amiable weaknesses! Need I say more? Ah, no, 
no! you understand me! Now, this is what you must do—send 
for a cabriolet when you feel quite well again—draw up all the 
windows when you get into it—and tell the driver to take you 
home only through the large and well-lighted thoroughfares. Do 
this; and you and your money will be safe. Do this; and to¬ 
morrow you will thank an old soldier for giving you a word of 
honest advice/' 

Just as the ex-brave ended his oration in very lachrymose 
tones, the coffee came in, ready poured out in two cups. My 
attentive friend handed me one of the cups with a bow. I was 
parched with thirst, and drank it off at a draft. Almost instantly 
afterward I was seized with a fit of giddiness, and felt more 
completely intoxicated than ever. The room whirled round and 
round furiously; the old soldier seemed to be regularly bobbing 
up and down before me like the piston of a steam-engine. I was 
half deafened by a violent singing in my ears; a feeling of utter 
bewilderment, helplessness, idiocy, overcame me. I rose from 
my chair, holding on by the table to keep my balance; and stam¬ 
mered out that I felt dreadfully unwell—so unwell that I did not 
know how I was to get home. 

“My dear friend,” answered the old soldier—and even his 
voice seemed to be bobbing up and down as he spoke—“my dear 
friend, it would be madness to go home in your state; you would 
be sure to lose your money; you might be robbed and murdered 
with the greatest ease. I am going to sleep here: do you sleep 
here, too—they make up capital beds in this house—take one; 
sleep off the effects of the wine, and go home safely with your 
winnings tomorrow—tomorrow, in broad daylight/' 

I had but two ideas left: one, that I must never let go hold of 
my handkerchief full of money; the other, that I must lie down 
somewhere immediately, and fall off into a comfortable sleep. 
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So I agreed to the proposal about the bed, and took the offered 
arm of the old soldier, carrying my money with my disengaged 
hand. Preceded by the croupier, we passed along some passages 
and up a flight of stairs into the bed-room which I was to oc¬ 
cupy. The ex-brave shook me warmly by the hand, proposed 
that we should breakfast together, and then, followed by the 
croupier, left me for the night. 

I ran to the wash-hand stand; drank some of the water in mv 
jug; poured the rest out, and plunged my face into it; then sat 
down in a chair and tried to compose myself. I soon felt bet¬ 
ter. The change for my lungs, from the fetid atmosphere of the 
gambling-house to the cool air of the apartment I now occu¬ 
pied, the almost equally refreshing change for my eyes, from the 
glaring gaslights of the “salon” to the dim, quiet flicker of one 
bedroom-candle, aided wonderfully the restorative effects of cold 
water. The giddiness left me, and I began to feel a little like a 
reasonable being again. My first thought was of the risk of sleep¬ 
ing all night in a gambling-house; my second, of the still greater 
risk of trying to get out after the house was closed, and of going 
home alone at night through the streets of Paris with a large 
sum of money about me. I had slept in worse places than this 
on my travels; so I determined to lock, bolt, and barricade my 
door, and take my chance till the next morning. 

Accordingly, I secured myself ag*ainst all intrusion; looked 
under the bed, and into the cupboard; tried the fastening of the 
window; and then, satisfied that I had taken every proper pre¬ 
caution, pulled off my upper clothing, put my light, which was a 
dim one, on the hearth among a feathery litter of wood-ashes, and 
got into bed, with the handkerchief full of money under my pillow. 

I soon felt not only that I could not go to sleep, but that I could 
not even close my eyes. I was wide awake, and in a high fever. 
Every nerve in my body trembled—every one of my senses 
seemed to be preternaturally sharpened. I tossed and rolled, and 
tried every kind of position and perseveringly sought out the 
cold corners of the bed, and all to no purpose. Now 1 thrust my 
arms over the clothes; now I poked them under the clothes; now 
I violently shot my legs straight out down to the bottom of the 
bed; now I convulsively coiled them up as near my chin as they 
would go; now I shook out my crumpled pillow, Changed it to the 
cool side, patted it flat, and lay down quietly on my back; now 1 
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fiercely doubled it in two, set it up on end, thrust it against the 
board of the bed, and tried a sitting posture. Every effort was in 
vain; 1 groaned with vexation as I felt that I was in for a sleep¬ 
less night. 

What could I do? I had no book to read. And yet, unless I 
found out some method of diverting my mind, I felt certain that 
I was in the condition to imagine all sorts of horrors; to rack my 
brain with forebodings of every possible and impossible danger; 
in short, to pass the night in suffering all conceivable varieties of 
nervous terror. 

1 raised myself on my elbow, and looked about the room— 
which was brightened by a lovely moonlight pouring straight 
through the window—to see if it contained any pictures or orna¬ 
ments that I could at all clearly distinguish. While my eyes 
wandered from wall to wall, a remembrance of Le Maistre’s de¬ 
lightful little book, “Voyage autour de ma Chambre,” occurred 
to me. I resolved to imitate the French author, and find occupa¬ 
tion and amusement enough to relieve the tedium of my wake¬ 
fulness, by making a mental inventory of every article of furni¬ 
ture I could see, and by following up to their sources the 
multitude of associations which even a chair, a table, or a wash- 
hand stand may be made to call forth. 

In the nervous, unsettled state of my mind at that moment, I 
found it much easier to make my inventory than to make my 
reflections, and thereupon soon gave up all hope of thinking in 
Le Maistre’s fanciful track—or, indeed, of thinking at all. I 
looked about the room at the different articles of furniture, and 
did nothing more. 

There was, first, the bed I was lying in; a four-post bed, of 
all things in the world to meet with in Paris—yes, a thorough 
clumsy British four-poster, with a regular top lined with chintz 
—the regular fringe valance all round—the regular stifling, un¬ 
wholesome curtains, which I remembered having mechanically 
drawn back against the posts without particularly noticing the 
bed when I first got into the room. Then there was the marble- 
topped wash-hand stand, from which the water I had spilled, 
in my hurry to pour it out, was still dripping, slowly and more 
slowly, onto the brick floor. Then two small chairs, with my coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers flung on them. Then a large elbow-chair 
covered with dirty white dimity, with my cravat and shirt collar 
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thrown over the back. Then a chest of drawers with two of the 
brass handles off, and a tawdry, broken china inkstand placed 
on it by way of ornament for the top. Then the dressing-table, 
adorned by a very small looking-glass, and a very large pin¬ 
cushion. Then the window—an unusually large window. Then 
a dark old picture, which the feeble candle dimly showed me. 
it was the picture of a fellow in a high Spanish hat, crowned 
with a plume of towering feathers. A swarthy, sinister ruffian, 
looking upward, shading his eyes with his hand, and looking 
intently upward—it might be at some tall gallows on which he 
was going to be hanged. At any rate, he had the appearance of 
thoroughly deserving it. 

This picture put a kind of constraint'upon me to look upward 
too—at the toy) of the bed. It wa^ a gloomy and not an interest¬ 
ing object, and I looked back at the picture. I counted the 
feathers in the man’s hat—they stood out in relief—three white, 
two green. I observed the crown of his hat, which was of a 
conical shape, according to the fashion supy>osed to have been 
favored by Guido Fawkes. I wondered what he was looking up 
at. It couldn’t be at the stars; such a desperado was neither 
astrologer nor astronomer. It must be at the high gallows, and 
he was going to be hanged presently. Would the executioner 
come into possession of his conical crowned hat and plume of 
feathers? I counted the feathers again—three white, two green. 

While I still lingered over this very improving and intellectual 
employment, my thoughts insensibly began to wander. The 
moonlight shining into the room reminded me of a certain moon¬ 
light night in England—the night after a picnic party in a Welsh 
\ alley. Every incident of the drive homeward, through lovely 
scenery, which the moonlight made lovelier than ever, came back 
to my remembrance, though I had never given the picnic a 
thought for years; though, if I had tried to recollect it, I could 
certainly have recalled little or nothing of that scene long past. 
Of all the wonderful faculties that help to tell us we are immortal, 
which speaks the sublime truth more eloquently than memory? 
Here was I, in a strange house of the most suspicions character, 
iri a situation of uncertainty, and even of peril, which might seem 
to make the cool exercise of my recollection almost out of the 
question; nevertheless, remembering, quite involuntarily, places, 
people, conversations, minute circumstances of every kind, which 
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I had thought forgotten forever; which I could not possibly have 
recalled at will, even under the most favorable auspices. And 
what cause had produced in a moment the whole of this strange, 
complicated, mysterious effect? Nothing but some rays of moon¬ 
light shining in at my bedroom window. 

I was still thinking of the picnic—of our merriment on the 
drive home—of the sentimental young lady who tuould quote 
Chiide Harold because it was moonlight. I was absorbed by these 
past scenes and past amusements, when, in an instant, the thread 
on which my memories hung snapped asunder; my attention im¬ 
mediately came back to present things more vividly than ever, 
and I found myself, 1 neither knew why nor wherefore, looking 
hard at the picture again. 

Looking for what 

Good God! the man had pulled his hat down on his brows? 
No! the hat itself was gone! Where was the conical crown ? 
Where the feathers—three white, two green? Not there! In 
place of the hat and feathers, what dusky object was it that now 
hid his forehead, his eyes, his shading hand? 

Was the bed moving? 

I turned on my back and looked up. Was I mad? drunk? 
dreaming? giddy again? or was the top of the bed really moving 
down—sinking slowly, regularly, silently, horribly, right down 
thi'oughout the whole of its length and breadth—right down upon 
me, as I lay underneath? 

My blood seemed to stand still. A deadly, paralyzing coldness 
stole all over me as I turned my head round on the pillow and 
determined to test whether the bed-top was really moving or not, 
by keeping my eye on the man in the picture. 

The next look in that direction was enough. The dull, black, 
frowsy outline of the valance above me was within an inch of 
being parallel with his waist. I still looked breathlessly. And 
steadily and slowly—very slowly—I saw the figure, and the line 
of frame below the figure, vanish, as the valance moved down 
before it. 

I am, constitutionally, anything but timid. I have been on more 
than one occasion in peril of my life, and have not lost my self- 
possession for an instant; but when the conviction first settled on 
my mind that the bed-top was really moving; was steadily and con¬ 
tinuously sinking down upon me, I looked up shuddering, helpless,. 
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A TERRIBLE STRANGE BED— william wilkie collins—page 273 

l LOOKED UP MOTIONLESS. SPEECHLESS, BREATHLESS. DOWN AND DOWN, WITHOUT PAUSING AND WITHOUT SOUNDING. 
CAME THE BED-TOP. AND STILL MY PANIC TERROR SEEMED TO BIND ME FASTER AND FASTER TO THE MATTRESS ON WHICH 
| LAY—DOWN AND DOWN IT SANK. THE FRIGHTFUL APPARATUS MOVED WITHOUT MAKING THE FAINTEST NOISE. 
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panic-stricken, beneath the hideous machinery for murder, which 
was advancing closer and closer to suffocate me where I lay. 

I looked up, motionless, speechless, breathless. The candle, 
fully spent, went out; but the moonlight still brightened the room. 
Down and down, without pausing and without sounding, came 
the bed-top, and still my panic terror seemed to bind me faster 
and faster to the mattress on which I lay—down and down it 
sank, till the dusty odor from the lining of the canopy came steal¬ 
ing into my nostrils. 

At that final moment the instinct of self-preservation startled 
me out of my trance, and I moved at last. There was just room 
for me to roll myself sidewise off the bed. As 1 dropped noise¬ 
lessly to the floor, the edge of the murderous canopy touched me 
on the shoulder. 

Without stopping to draw my breath, without wiping the cold 
sweat from my face, I rose instantly on my knees to watch the 
bed-top. I was literally spellbound by it. If I had heard foot¬ 
steps behind me, I could not have turned round; if a means of 
escape had been miraculously provided for me, I could not have 
moved to take advantage of it. The whole life in me was, at 
that moment, concentrated in my eyes. 

It descended—the whole canopy, with the fringe aroumf it, 
came down—down—close down; so close that there was not room 
now to squeeze my finger between the bed-top and the bed. I felt 
at the sides, and discovered that what had appeared to me from 
beneath to be the ordinary light canopy of a four-post bed was 
in reality a thick, broad mattress, the substance of which was 
concealed by the valance and its fringe. I looked up and saw 
the four posts rising hideously bare. In the middle of the bed- 
top was a huge wooden screw that had evidently worked it down 
through a hole in the ceiling, just as ordinary presses are worked 
down on the substance selected for compression. The frightful 
apparatus moved without making the faintest noise. There had 
been no creaking as it came down; there was now not the faint¬ 
est sound from the room above. Amidst a dead and awful silence 
I beheld before me—in the Nineteenth Century, and in the civ¬ 
ilized capital of France—such a machine for secret murder by 
suffocation as might have existed in the worst days of the In¬ 
quisition, in the lonely inns among the Hartz Mountains, in the 
mysterious tribunals of Westphalia! Still, as I looked on it, I 
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could not move, I could hardly breathe, but I began to recover 
the power of thinking, and in a moment I discovered the mur¬ 
derous conspiracy framed against me in all its horror. 

My cup of coffee had been drugged, and drugged too strongly. 
I had been saved from being smothered by having taken an over¬ 
dose of some narcotic. How 1 had chafed and fretted at the 
fever fit which had preserved my life by keeping me awake! How 
recklessly I had confided myself to the two wretches who had 
led me into this room, determined, for the sake of my winnings, 
to kill me in my sleep by the surest and most horrible contrivance 
for secretly accomplishing my destruction! How many men, 
winners like me, had slept, as I had proposed to sleep, in that 
bed, and had never been seen or heard of more! I shuddered at 
the bare idea of it. 

But ere long all thought was again suspended by the sight of 
the murderous canopy.moving once more. After it had remained 
on the bed—as nearly as I could guess—about ten minutes, it 
began to move up again. The villains who worked it from above 
evidently believed that their purpose was now accomplished. 
Slowly and silently, as it had descended, that horrible bed-top 
rose toward its former place. When it reached the upper extrem¬ 
ities of the four posts, it reached the ceiling too. Neither hole 
nor screw could be seen; the bed became in appearance an ordi¬ 
nary bed again—the canopy an ordinary canopy—even to the 
most suspicious eyes. 

Now, for the first time, I was able to move—to rise from my 
knees—to dress myself in my upper clothing—and to consider 
of how I should escape. If I betrayed by the smallest noise that 
the attempt to suffocate me had failed, I was certain to be mur¬ 
dered. Had I made any noise already? I listened intently, look¬ 
ing toward the door. 

No! No footsteps in the passage outside—no sound of a tread, 
light or heavy, in the room above—absolute silence everywhere. 
Besides locking and bolting my door, I had moved an old wooden 
chest against it, which I had found under the bed. To remove 
this chest (my blood ran cold as I thought of what its contents 
might be!) without making some disturbance was impossible; 
and, moreover, to think of escaping through the house, now 
barred up for the night, was sheer insanity. Only one chance 
was left me—the window. I stole to it on tiptoe. 
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My bedroom was on the first floor, above an entresol, and 
looked into the back street. I raised my hand to open the win¬ 
dow, knowing that on that action hung, by the merest hair¬ 
breadth, my chance of safety. They keep vigilant watch :n a 
House of Murder. If any part of the frame cracked, if the hinge 
creaked, I was a lost man! It must have occupied me at least 
five minutes, reckoning by time—five hours reckoning by sus¬ 
pense—to open that window. I succeeded in doing it silently— 
in doing it with all the dexterity of a house-breaker—and then 
looked down into the street. To leap the distance beneath me 
would be almost certain destruction! Next, I looked round at 
the sides of the house. Down the left side ran a thick water- 
pipe—it passed close by the outer edge of the window. The mo¬ 
ment 1 saw the pipe, I knew I was saved. My breath Came and 
went freely for the first time since I had seen the canopy of the 
bed moving down upon me! 

To some men the means of escape which I had discovered 
might have seemed difficult and dangerous enough—to me the 
prospect of slipping down the pipe into the street did not sug¬ 
gest even a thought of peril. I had always been accustomed, by 
the practice of gymnastics, to keep up my school-boy powers as 
a daring and expert climber; and knew that my head, hands, and 
feet would serve me faithfully in any hazards of ascent or de¬ 
scent. I had already got one leg over the window-sill, when I 
remembered the handkerchief filled with money under my pil¬ 
low. I could well have afforded to leave it behind me, but I was 
revengefully determined that the miscreants of the gambling- 
house should miss their plunder as well as their victim. So I 
went hack to the bed and tied the heavy handkerchief at my 
back by my cravat. 

Just as I had made it tight and fixed it in a comfortable place, 
I thought I heard a sound of breathing outside the door. The 
chill feeling of horror ran through me again as I listened. No! 
Dead silence still in the passage—I had only heard the night air 
blowing softly into the room. The next moment I was on the 
window-sill—and the next I Had a firm grip on the water-pipe 
with my hands and knees. 

I slid down into the street easily and quietly, as I thought I 
should, and immediately set off at the top of my speed to a branch 
“Prefecture” of Police, which I knew was situated in the im- 
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mediate neighborhood. A “Sub-prefect,” and several picked men 
among his subordinates, happened to be up, maturing, I believe, 
some scheme for discovering the perpetrator of a mysterious 
murder which all Paris was talking of just then. When I began 
my story, in a breathless hurry and in very bad French, I could 
see that the Sub-prefect suspected me of being a drunken Eng¬ 
lishman who had robbed somebody; but he soon altered his opin¬ 
ion as I went on, and before I had anything like concluded, he 
shoved all the papers before him into a drawer, put on his hat, 
supplied me with another (for I was bareheaded), ordered a file 
of soldiers, desired his expert followers to get ready all sorts 
of tools for breaking open doors and ripping up brick flooring, 
and took my arm, in the most friendly and familiar manner pos¬ 
sible, to lead me with him out of the house. I will venture to say 
that when the Sub-prefect was a little boy, and was taken for 
the first time to the play, he was not half as much pleased as he 
was now at the job in prospect for him at the gambling-house! 

Away we went through the streets, the Sub-prefect cross- 
examining and congratulating me in the same breath as \\ e 
marched at the head of our formidable posse comitatus. Senti¬ 
nels were placed at the back and front of the house the moment 
we got to it, a tremendous battery of knocks was directed against 
the door; a light appeared at a window ,* I was told to conceal 
myself behind the police—then came more knocks, and a cry of 
“Open in the name of the law!” At that terrible summons bolts 
and locks gave way before an invisible hand, and the moment 
after the Sub-prefect was in the passage, confronting a waiter 
half dressed and ghastly pale. This was the short dialogue w hich 
immediately took place: 

“We want to see the Englishman who is sleeping in this 
house.” 

“He went away hours ago.” 

“He did no such thing. His friend went aw r ay; he remained. 
Show us to his bedroom!” 

“I swear to you, Monsieur le Sous-prefet, he is not here! 
He—” 

“I swear to you, Monsieur le Garmon, he is. He slept here— 
he didn’t find: your bed comfortable—he came to us to complain of 
it—here he is among my men—and here am 1 ready to look for a 
flea or two in his beadstead. Renaudin.” (calling to one of his sifb- 
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ordinates, and pointing to the waiter), ‘'collar that man, and tie his 
hands behind him. Now, then, gentlemen, let us walk upstairs!” 

Every man and woman in the house was secured—the “Old 
Soldier” the first. Then T identified the bed in which I had 
slept, and then we went into the room above. 

No object that was at all extraordinary appeared in any part 
of it. The Sub-prefect looked round the place, commanded ev¬ 
erybody to be silent, stamped twice on the door, called for a 
candle, looked attentively at the spot he had stamped on, and 
ordered the flooring there to be carefully taken up. This was 
done in no time. Lights were produced, and we saw a deep raf¬ 
tered cavity between the floor of this room and the ceiling of 
the room beneath. Through this cavity there ran perpendicu¬ 
larly a sort of case of iron thickly greased; and inside the case 
appeared the screw, which communicated with the bed-top be¬ 
low. Extra lengths of screw, freshly oiled; levers covered wfith 
felt; all the complete upper works of a heavy press—constructed 
with infernal ingenuity so as to join the fixtures below, and when 
taken to pieces again to go into the smallest possible compass— 
were next discovered and pulled out on the floor. After some 
little difficulty the Sub-prefect succeeded in putting the machin¬ 
ery together, and, leaving his men to work it, descended with me 
to the bedroom. The smothering canopy was then lowered, but 

not so noiselessly as I had seen it lowered. When I mentioned 

* 

this to the Sub-prefect, his answer, simple as it was, had a ter¬ 
rible significance. “Mv men,” said he, “are working down the 
bed-top for the first time—the men w r hose money you w T on were 
in better practice.” 

We left the house in the sole possession of two police agents— 
every one of the inmates being removed to prison on the spot. 
The Sub-prefect, after taking down my “proces verbal” in his of¬ 
fice, returned with me to my hotel to get my passport. “Do you 
think,” I asked, as I gave it to him, “that any men have really 
been smothered in that bed, as they tried to smother me?” 

“1 have seen dozens of drowned men laid out at the Morgue,” 
answered the Sub-prefect, “in whose pocketbooks were found 
letters stating that they had committed suicide in the Seine, be¬ 
cause they had lost everything at the gaming-table. Do I lcnow r 
how many of those men entered the same gambling-house that 
you entered? won as you won? took that bed as you took it? 
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slept in it? were smothered in it? and were privately thrown into 
the river, with a letter of explanation written by the murderers 
and placed in their pocketbooks? No man can say how many or 
how few have suffered the fate from which you have escaped. 
The people of the gambling-house kept their bedstead machinery 
a secret from us—even from the police! The dead kept the rest 
of the secret. Good-night, or rather good-morning, Monsieur 
Faulkner! Be at my office again at nine o’clock—in the mean¬ 
time, au revoir!” 

The rest of my story is soon told. I was examined and re¬ 
examined; the gambling-house was strictly searched all through 
from top to bottom; the prisoners were separately interrogated; 
and two of the less guilty among them made a confession. I dis¬ 
covered that the Old Soldier was the master of the gambling- 
house —justice discovered that he had been drummed out of the 
army as a vagabond years ago; that he had been guilty of all 
sorts of villainies since; that he was in possession of stolen prop¬ 
erty, which the owners identified; and that he, the croupier, an¬ 
other accomplice, and the woman who had made my cup of cof¬ 
fee, were all in the secret of the bedstead. There appeared some 
reason to doubt whether the inferior persons attached to the 
house knew anything of the suffocating machinery; and they 
received the benefit of that doubt, by being treated simply as 
thieves and vagabonds. As for the Old Soldier and his two head 
myrmidons, they went to the galleys; the woman who had 
drugged my coffee was imprisoned for I forget how many years; 
the regular attendants at the gambling-house were considered 
“suspicious,” and placed under “surveillance”; and I became, 
for one whole week (which is a long time), the head “lion” in 
Parisian society. My adventure was dramatized by three illus¬ 
trious play-makers, but never saw theatrical daylight; for the 
censorship forbade the introduction on the stage of a correct 
copy of the gambling-house bedstead. 

One good result was produced by my adventure, which any 
censorship must have approved: it cured me of ever again try¬ 
ing “Rouge et Noir” as an amusement. The sight of a green 
cloth, with packs of cards and heaps of money on it, will hence¬ 
forth be forever associated in my mind with the sight of a bed 
canopy descending to suffocate me in the silence and darkness 
of the night. 



ABRAHAM COWLEY 

1618-1667 

The son of a stationer. Educated at Cambridge and Oxford. At 
twenty-five he was esteemed the greatest poet in England. His “Pindaric 
Odes" influenced English literature throughout the eighteenth century. 
Politically he identified himself with the Royalists and was compelled to 
flee to France. Later he returned to England, settling at Chertscy, where 
he lived and wrote until his death. 

OF MYSELF 

I T IS a hard and nice,subject for a man to write of himself; it 
grates his own heart to say anything of disparagement and 
the reader’s ears to hear anything of praise from him. There is 
no danger from me of offending him in this kind; neither my 
mind, nor my body, nor mjr fortune allow me any materials for 
that vanity. It is sufficient for my own contentment that they 
have preserved me from being scandalous, or .remarkable on the 
defective side. But besides that, I shall here speak of myself 
only in relation to the subject of these precedent discourses, and 
shall be likelier thereby to fall into the contempt than rise up 
to the estimation of most people. As far as my memory can 
return back into my past life, before I knew or was capable of 
guessing what the world, or glories, or business of it were, the 
natural affections of my soul gave me a secret bent of aversion 
from them, as some plans are said to turn away from others, 
by an antipathy imperceptible to themselves and inscrutable to 
man’s understanding. Even when I was a very young boy at 
school, instead of running about on holidays and playing with 
my fellows, I was wont to steal from them and walk into the 
fields, either alone with a book, or with some one companion, if 
I could find any of the same temper. I was then, too, so much 
an enemy to all constraint, that my masters could never prevail 
on me, by any persuasions or' encouragements, to learn without 
book the common rules of grammar, in which they dispensed 
with me alone, because they found I made a shift to do the usual 
exercise out of my own reading and observation. That I was 
then of the same mind as l am now (which I confess I wonder 
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at myself) may appear by the latter end of an ode which I made 
when I was but thirteen years old, and which was then printed 
with many other verses. The beginning of it is boyish, but of 
this part which I here set down, if a very little were corrected, 
I should hardly now be much ashamed. 

IX. 

This only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 

Some honour I would have, 

Not from great deeds, but good alone. 

The unknown are better than ill known. 

Rumour can ope the grave; 

Acquaintance I would have, but when’t depends 
Not on the number, but the choice of friends. 

X. 

Books should, not business, entertain the light, 

And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night. 

My house a cottage, more 
Than palace, and should fitting be 
For all my use, no luxury. 

My garden painted o’er 

\\ ith Natwie's hand, not Art’s; and pleasures yield, 

Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 

XL 

Thus Would I double my life’s fading space, 

For he that runs it well, twice runs his race. 

And in this true delight, 

These unbought sports, this happy state 
I would not fear, nor wish my fate, 

But boldly say each night, 

To-morrow let my sun his beams display, 

Or in clouds hide them—I have lived to-day. 

You may see by it I was even then acquainted with the poets 
(for the conclusion is taken out of Horce), and perhaps it was 
the immature and immoderate love of them which stamped first, 
or rather engraved, these characters in me. They were like letters 
cut into the bark of a young tree, which with the tree still grow 
proportionately. But how this love came to be produced in me 
so early is a hard question. I believe I can tell the particular little 
chance that filled my head first with such chimes of verse as 
have never since left ringing there. For I remember when I 
began to read, and to take some pleasure in it, there w'as wont to 
lie in my mother's parlor (I know not by what accident, for she 
herself never in her life read any book but of devotion), but 
there was wont to lie Spenser's works; this I happened to fall 
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upon, and was infinitely delighted with the stories of the knights, 
and giants, and monsters, and brave houses, which I found every¬ 
where -there (though my understanding had little to do with all 
this); and by degrees with the tinkling of the rhyme and dance 
of the numbers, so that I think I had read him all over before I 
was twelve years old, and was thus made a poet as irremediably 
as a child is made an eunuch. With these affections of mind, and 
my heart wholly set upon letters, I went to the university, but 
was soon torn from thence by that violent public storm which 
would suffer nothing to stand where it did, but rooted up every 
plant, even from the princely cedars to me, the hyssop. Yet I 
had as good fortune as could have befallen me in such a tempest; 
for I was cast by it into the family of one of the best persons, 
and into the court of one of the best princesses of the world. Now 
though I was here engaged in ways most contrary to the original 
design of my life, that is, into much company, and no small busi¬ 
ness, and into a daily sight of greatness, both militant and trium¬ 
phant, for that was the state then of the English and French 
courts; yet all this was so far from altering my opinion, that it 
only added the confirmation of reason to that which was before 
but natural inclination. I saw plainly all the paint of that kind 
of life, the nearer I came to it; and that beauty which I did not 
fall in love with when, for aught I knew, it was real, was not like 
to bewitch or entice me when I saw that it was adulterate. I met 
with several great persons, whom I liked very well, but cjuld not 
perceive that any part of their greatness was to be liked or desired, 
no more than I would be glad or content to be in a storm, though 
I saw many ships which rid safely and bravely in it. A storm 
would not agree with my stomach, if it did with my courage. 
Though I was in a crowd of as good company as could be found 
anywhere, though I was in business of great and honorable trust, 
though I ate at the best table, and enjoyed the best conveniences 
for present subsistence that ought to be desired by a man of my 
condition in banishment and public distresses, yet I could not 
abstain from renewing my old schoolboy's wish in a copy of 
verses to the same effect. 

t 

Well then; I now do plainly see, 

This busy world and I shall ne’er agree, &c. 

And # I never then proposed to rnyself any other advantage from 
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His Majesty’s happy restoration, but the getting into some mod¬ 
erately convenient retreat in the country, which I thought in that 
case I might easily have compassed, as well as some others, with 
no greater probabilities or pretenses, have arrived to extraor¬ 
dinary fortunes. But I had before written a shrewd prophecy 
against myself, and I think Apollo inspired me in the truth, 
though not in the elegance of it. 

Thou, neither great at court nor in the war, 

Nor at th’ exchange shalt be, nor at the wrangling bar; 

Content thyself with the small barren praise, 

Which neglected verse does raise, &c. 

However, by the failing of the forces which I had expected, 
1 did not quit the design which I had resolved on; I cast imself 
into it A corps perdu, without making capitulations or taking 
counsel of fortune But God laughs at a man who says to his 
soul, “Take thy ease”: I met presently not only with many little 
encumbrances and impediments, but with so much sickness (a 
new misfortune to me) as would have spoiled the happiness of 
an emperor as well as mine. Yet I do neither repent nor alter my 
course. Non ego perfidum dixi sacramentum Nothing shall 
separate me from a mistress which I have loved so long, and have 
now at last married, though she neither has brought me a rich 
portion, nor lived yet so quietly with me as I hoped from her. 

-Nec vos, dnlcissitna tnundi 
Nomina, vos Muses, libertas , otia, libri , 

Hortiquc sylvceqtie anima remanente relinquam. 

Nor by me e’er shall you, 

You of all names the sweetest, and the best, 

You Muses, books, and liberty, and rest; 

You gardens, fields, and wbods forsaken be, 

As long as life itself forsakes not me. 

But this is a very petty ejaculation. Because I have concluded 
all the other chapters with a copy of verses, I will maintain the 
humor to the last. 

Martial, Lib. 10, Ep. 47 

Vitam quee faciunt beditorem, etc. 

Since, dearest friend, 'tis your desire to see 
A true receipt of happiness from me; 

These are the chief ingredients, if not all: 

Take an estate neither too great nor small, 

Which quantum sufficit the doctors call; 

Let this estate from parents’ care descend: 

The getting it too much of life does spend. , 
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Take such a ground, whose gratitude may be 
A fair encouragement for industry. 

Let constant fires the winter's fury tame, 

And let thy kitchens be a vestal flame. 

Thee to the town let never suit at law. 

And rarely, very rarely, business draw. 

Thy active mind in equal temper keep, 

In undisturbed peace, yet not in sleep. 

Let exercise a vigorous health maintain, 

Without which all the composition’s vain. 

In the same weight prudence and innocence take. 
Ana* of each does the just mixture make. 

• an equal quantity. 

But a few friendships wear, and let them be 
By Namre and by Fortune fit for thee. 

Instead of art and luxury in food. 

Let mirth and freedom make thy table good. 

If any cares into thy daytime creep, 

At night, without wine’s opium, let them sleep. 

Let rest, which Nature docs to darkness wed, 

And not lust, recommend to thee thy bed. 

Be satisfied, and pleased with what thou art; 

Act cheerfully and well the allotted part. 

Enjoy the present hour, be thankful for the past. 
And neither fear, nor wish the approaches of the last. 

Martial, Lib. 10, Ep. 96 

Me, who have lived so long among the great, 

You wonder to hear talk of a retreat: 

And a retreat so distant, as may show 
No thoughts of a return when once I go. 

Give me a country, how remote so e'er. 

Where happiness a moderate rate does bear, 

Where poverty itself in plenty flows 
And all the solid use cf riches knows. 

The ground about the house maintains it there, 

The house maintains the ground about it here. 

Here even hunger’s dear, and a full board 
Devours the vital substance of the lord. 

The land itself does there the feast bestow. 

The land itself must here to market go. 

Three or four suits one winter here docs waste. 

One suit does there three or four winters last. 

Here every frugal man must oft be cold, 

And little lukewarm fires are to you sold. 

There fire’s an element as cheap and free 
Almost as any of the other three. 

Stay you then here, ajid live among the great. 
Attend their sports,, and at their tables eat. 

When all the bounties here of men you score: 

The Place's bounty there, shall give me more. 



DANIEL DEFOE 

1661-1731 

Defoe is credited with being the discoverer of the modern novel. His 
work is however photographic—an accurate and detailed transcription 
of the facts of life—and lacks altogether the overtones and implications 
of the really great novels. Defoe’s was a vigorous and troubled career; 
he passed through all extremes, from poverty to wealth, from prosperous 
brickmaker to starveling journalist, from Newgate prison to immense 
popularity and royal favor. He wrote constantly and prolifically— 
pamphlets, poems, magazine articles, novels. Of the last mentioned “Rob¬ 
inson Crusoe’* has become a classic. 

THE INSTABILITY OF HUMAN GLORY 

S IR, I have employed myself of late pretty much in the study 
of history, and have been reading the stories of the great men 
of past ages, Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, the great Augus¬ 
tus, and man)- more down, down, down, to the still greater Louis 
XIV, and even to the still greatest, John, Duke of Marlborough. 
In my way I met with Tamerlane, the Scythian, Tomornbejus, 
the Egyptian, Solyman, the Magnificent, and others of the Ma¬ 
hometan or Ottoman race; and after all the great things they have 
done I find it said of them all, one after another, AND THEN 
HE DIED, all dead, dead, dead! hie jacet is the finishing part of 
their history. Some lie in the bed of honour, and some in honour^ 
truckle bed; some were bravely slain in battle on the field of 
honour, some in the storm of a counterscarp and died in the ditch 
of honour; some here, some there;—the bones of the bold and the 
brave, the cowardly and the base, the hero and the scoundrel, 
are heaped up together;—there they lie in oblivion, and under 
the ruins of the earth, undistinguished from one another, nay, 
even from the common earth. 

“Huddled in dirt the blust’ring engine lies, 

Thai was so great, and thought himself so wise/* 

How many hundreds of thousands of the bravest fellows then 

in the world lie on heaps in the ground, whose bones are to this 

day ploughed up by the rustics, or dug up by the laborer, and 

the earth their more noble vital parts are converted to has been 

perhaps applied to the meanest uses! 
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How have we screened the ashes of heroes to make our mortar, 
and mingled the remains of a Roman general to make a hog sty! 
Where are the ashes of a Caesar, and the remains of a Pompey, 
a Scipio, or a Hannibal? All are vanished, they and their very 
monuments are mouldered into earth, their dust is lost, and their 
place knows them no more. They live only in the immortal 
writings of their historians and poets, the renowned flatterers of 
the age they lived in, and who have made ,us think of the persons, 
not as they really were, but as they were pleased to represent 
them. 

As the greatest men, so even the longest lived. The Methusalems 
of the antediluvian world—the accounts of them all end with 
the same. Methusalem lived nine hundred sixty and nine years 
and begat sons and daughters—and what then? AND THEN 
HE DIED. 

“Death like an overflowing stream 
Sweeps us away; our life’s a dream/' 

We are now solemnizing the obsequies of the great Marlbor¬ 
ough; all his victories, all his glories, his great projected schemes 
of war, his uninterrupted series of conquests, which are called his, 
as if he alone had fought and conquered by his arm, what so 
many men obtained for him with their blood—all is ended, where 
other men, and, indeed, where all men ended: HE IS DEAD. 

Not all his immense wealth, the spoils and trophies of his 
enemies, the bounty of his grateful Mistress, and the treasure 
amassed in war and peace, not all that mighty bulk of gold— 
which some suggest is such, and so great, as I care not to mention 
—could either give him life, or continue it one moment, but he 
is dead; and some say the great treasure he was possessed of 
here had one strange particular quality attending it, which might 
have been very dissatisfying to him if he had considered much 
on it, namely, that he could not carry much of it with. him. 

We have now nothing left us of this great man that we can 
converse with but his monument and his history. He is now 
numbered among things passed. The funeral as well as the battles 
of the Duke of Marlborough are like to adorn our houses in 
sculpture as things equally gay and to be looked on with pleasure. 
Such is the end of human glory, and so little is the world able 
to do for the greatest men that come into it, and for the greatest 
merit those men can arrive to. 
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What then is the work of life? What the business of great 
men, that pass the stage of the world in seeming triumph, as these 
men, we call heroes, have done ? Is it to grow great in the mouth 
of fame and take up many pages in history? Alas! that is no 
more than making a tale for the reading of posterity till it turns 
into fable and romance. Is it to furnish subject to the poets, and 
live in their immortal rhymes, as they call them ? That is, in 
short, no more than to be hereafter turned into ballad and song 
and be sung by old women to quiet children, or at the corner,of 
a street to gather crowds in aid of the pickpocket and the poor. 
Or is their business rather to add virtue and piety to their glory, 
which alone will pass them into eternity and make them truly 
immortal? What is glory without virtue? A great man without 
religion is no more than a great beast without a soul. What is 
honour without merit? And w r hat can be called true merit but 
that which makes a person be a good man as well as a great man ? 

If we believe in a future state of life, a place for the rewards of 
good men and for the punishment of the haters of virtue, how 
few of heroes and famous men crowd in among the last! How 
few crowned heads wear the crowns of immortal felicity! 

Let no man envy the great and glorious men, as we call them! 
Could we see them now, how many of them would move our pity 
rather than call for our congratulations! These few thoughts, 
Sir, I send to prepare your readers’ minds when they go to see 
the magnificent funeral of the late Duke of Marlborough. 


DESCRIPTION OF A QUACK DOCTOR 

M MIST, passing occasionally the other day through a little 
• village, at some distance from town, I was entertained 
with the view of a very handsome equipage moving towards me. 
The gravity of the gentleman who sat in it, and the eagerness 
wherewith the coachman drove along, engaged my whole atten¬ 
tion; and I immediately concluded that it could be nothing less 
than some minister of state, who was posting this way upon some 
very important affair. They were now got about the middle of 
the place, when making a full stand, the footman, deserting his 
station behind and making up abreast of his master,, gave us a 
very fine blast with a trumpet. I was surprised to see a skip 
transformed so speedily into a trumpeter, and began to wonder 
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what should be the meaning of such an unusual phenomenon; 
when the coachman, jumping from his box, laying by his whip, 
and slipping off his great coat, in an instant rose up a complete 
merry-andrew. My surprise was now heightened, and though 
honest pickle with a world of grimace and gesticulation endea¬ 
vored to move my gaiety, I began to be very fearful where the 
metamorphosis might end. I looked very earnestly first at the 
horse and then at the wheels, and expected every minute to have 
seen them take their turn in the farce, and laying aside their 
present appearances assume other shapes. By this time the gen¬ 
tleman, who had hitherto appeared wonderfully sedate and com¬ 
posed, began to throw off his disguise; and having pocketed all 
his former modesty and demureness, and flushed his forehead 
with all the impudence of a thorough-paced quack, I immediately 
discovered him to be a very eminent and learned mountebank. 

This discovery raised my curiosity as much as it abated my 
surprise, so that being very desirous to hear what new proposal 
the doctor had to make, or what new arcanum in physic he had 
found out, I quitted my former station and joined myself to the 
crowd that encompassed him. After a short preamble, he began 
to open the design of his embassy, setting forth at large the great 
affection which he bore in particular to the people of that place; 
amplifying on his own merits and qualifications, specifying great 
numbers of cures which he had wrought on incurable distempers, 
expatiating on the extreme danger of being without his physic, 
and offering health and immortality to sale for the price of a 
tester. 

You’d have burst your sides, Mr. Mist, had you but heard the 
foolish illusions, quaint expressions, and inconsistent metaphors, 
which fell from the mouth of this eloquent declaimer. For my 
part I should have wondered where he could have raked up 
nonsense enough to furnish out such a wordy harangue, but that 
I am told he has studied the Flying Post with a great deal of 
application, and that most of the silly things in his speech are 
borrowed from that excellent author. Sometimes he’d creep in 
the most vulgar phrases imaginable, by and by he’d soar out of 
sight and traverse the spacious realms of fustian and bombast. 
He was, indeed, very sparing of his Latin and Greek, as (God 
knows) having a very slender stock of those commodities; but 
then, for hard words and terms, which neither he, nor you, nor 
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I, nor anybody else understand, he poured them out in such 
abundance that you'd have sworn he had been rehearsing some 
of the occult philosophy of Agrippa or Rosicrusius, or reading 
a lecture out of Cabala. 

After the doctor had given such ample indications of the great¬ 
est humanity, skill, and erudition, who d'ye think would be so 
incredulous as not to believe him, or so uncourteous as to refuse 
to purchase one of his packets? Lest any of us, however, should 
be too tenacious of our money to part with it on these considera¬ 
tions, he had one other motive which did not fail to do the 
business; this was by persuading us that there were the seeds 
of some malignant distemper lurking in every one of our bodies, 
and that there was nothing in nature could save us but some 
one or other of his medicines. He threatened us with death in 
case of refusal, and assured us with a prophetic air that without 
his physic every mother’s son of us would be in our graves by 
that day twelve-month. The poor people were infinitely terrified 
with the imminent danger they found themselves under, but were 
as much pleased.to find how easy it was to be evaded; so that, 
without more ado, every man bought his packet, and turned the 
doctor adrift to pursue further adventures. 

The scene being now removed, I was at leisure to reflect on 
what had passed, and could really have either cried or laughed 
very heartily at what I had seen. The arrogance of the doctor 
and the silliness of his patients were each of them ridiculous 
enough to have set a person of more gravity than myself a-laugh- 
ing; but then to consider the tragical issue to which these things 
tended, and the fatal effect so many murthering medicines might 
have on several of his majesty’s good subjects, would have made 
the merriest buffoon alive serious. I have not often observed 
a more hale, robust crowd of people than that which encircled 
this doughty doctor, methinks one might have read health in 
their very faces, and there was not a countenance among them 
which did not give the lie to the doctor’s suggestions. Could but 
one see a little into futurity, and observe the condition they will 
be in a few months hence, what an alteration would one find! 
How many of those brawny youth are already puking in chimney 
corners? And how many rosy complexioned girls are by this 
time reduced to the paleness of a cockney? 

I propose in a little time to make a second journey to this 
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place in order to see how the doctor’s physic has operated. 
By searching the parish register and comparing the number of 
funerals made weekly before the doctor's visit with those which 
have followed, it will be easy to form an estimate of the havoc 
which this itinerant man-slayer made in the space of two hours. * 
1 shall then proceed to compute the number of quacks in the 
three kingdoms, from which it will be no hard matter to deter¬ 
mine the number of people carried off per annum by the whole 
fraternity. Lastly, I shall calculate the loss which the government 
sustains by the death of every subject; from all of which the 
immense damages accruing to his majesty will evidently appear, 
and the public will be fully convinced of the truth of what 1 have 
heretofore asserted, viz. that the quacks contribute more towards 
keeping us poor than all our national debts, and that to suppress 
the former would be an infallible means of redeeming the latter. 
The whole scheme shall be drawn up in due form and presented 
to the parliament in the ensuing session, and that august assembly, 

I don't doubt, will pay all regard thereto, which the importance 
of the subject and the weight of my argument shall require. 

Methinks the course of justice, which has hitherto obtained 
among us, is chargeable with great absurdities. Petty villains 
are hanged or transported, while great ones are suffered to pass 
impune . A man cannot take a purse upon the highway, or cut a 
single throat, but he must presently be called to answer for it at 
the Old Bailey, and perhaps to suffer for it at Tyburn; and yet, 
here are wretches suffered to commit murders by wholesale, and 
to plunder, not only private persons and pockets, but even the 
king and the exchequer, without having any questions asked! 
Pray, Mr. Mist, what were gibbets, gallows, and whipping posts 
made for? 

But to return to Doctor Thornhill. I have had the curiosity 
to examine several of his medicines in a reverberatory, reducing 
compounds into their simples by a chemical analysis, and have 
constantly found a considerable proportion of some poisonous 
plant or mineral in every one of them. Arsenic, wolf’s-bane, 
mercury, and hemlock are sine qrnbus non , and he could no more 
make up a medicament without some of these than remove a 
mountain. Accordingly as they are variously mixed and disposed 
among other drugs, he gives them various names, calling them 
pills, boluses, electuaries, etc. His pills I would prescribe as a 
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succedaneum to a halter, so that such persons as are weary of 
this troublesome world and would willingly quit it for a better, 
but are too squeamish to take up with that queer old-fashioned 
recipe called hanging, may have their business done as securely 
and more decently by some of these excellent pills. His bolus, 
too, is very good in its kind; I have made experiments with it on 
several animals, and find that it poisons to a miracle. A moderate 
dose of it has perfectly silenced a bawling dog that used to dis¬ 
turb my morning slumbers, and a like quantity of it has quieted 
several other snarling curs in my neighborhood. And then, if 
you be troubled with rats, Mr. Mist, there’s the doctor’s electuary 
is an infallible remedy, as I myself have experienced. I have 
effectually cleared my house of those troublesome animals by 
disposing little packets of it in the places they frequent, and dr* 
recommend it to you and your readers as the most powerful rats¬ 
bane in the world. It would be needless to enumerate all the 
virtues of the doctor’s several medicines, but I dare affirm that 
what the ancients fabulously reported of Pandora’s box is strictly 
true of the doctor’s packet, and that it contains in it the seeds 
and principles of all diseases. 

I must ask your pardon, Mr. Mist, for being so grave on so 
ludicrous a subject and spending so many words on an empty 
quack. Mr. Mist, Your humble servant, Philygeia. 
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THE WONDERFULL YEARE 

V ERTUMNUS being attired in his accustomed habit of 
changeable silke, had newly passed through the first and 
principall Court-gate of heauen: to whom for a farewell, and 
to she we how dutifull he was in his office, I anus (that beares 
two faces vnder one hood) made a very mannerly lowe legge, 
and (because he was the onely Porter at that gate) presented 
vnto this King of the monethes, all the New-yeares gifts, which 
were more in number, and more worth then those that are giuen 
to the great Turke, or the Emperour of Persia : on went Vertum- 
vus in his lustie progresse, Priapus, Flora, the Dryades, and 
Hamadryades, with all the woodden rabble of those that drest 
Orchards and Gardens, perfuming all the wayes that he went, 
with the sweete Odours that breath’d from flowers, herbes and 
trees, which now began to peepe out of prison: by vertue of 
which excellent aires, the skie got a most cleare complexion, 
lookt smug and smoothe, and had not so much as a wart sticking 
on her face: the Sunne likewise was freshly and verie richly 
apparelled in cloth of gold like a bridegroome; and in stead of 
gilded Rosemary, the homes of the Ramme, (being the signe 
of that celestiall bride-house where he laie, to be marryed to 
the Spring) were not like your common homes parcell-gilt, but 
double double-gilt, with the liquid gold that melted from his 
beames: for ioy whereof the Larke sung at his windowe euery 
morning, the Nightingale euery night: the Cuckooe (like a single¬ 
sole Fidler, that reeles from Taueme to Taueme) plide it all 
the day long; Lambes friskte vp and downe in the vallies, Kids 
and Goates leapt too and fro on the Mountaines: Shepheards sat 
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piping, country wenches singing: Louers made Sonnets for their 
Lasses, whilest they made Garlands for their Louers: And as 
the Country was frolicke, so was the Citie mery: Oliue Trees 
(which grow no where but in the Garden of peace) stood (as 
common as Beech does at Midsomer,) at euery mans doore* 
braunches of Palme were in euery mans hande: Streetes were 
full of people, people full of ioy: euery house seemde to haue a 
Lorde of misrule in it, in euery house there was so much iollity: 
no Scritch-Owle frighted the silly Countryman at midnight, nor 
any Drum the Citizen at noone-day; but all was more calme than 
a still water, all husht, as if the Spheres had bene playing in 
Consort: In conclusion, heauen lookt like a Pallace, and the 
great hall of the earth, like a Paradice. But O the short-liu’de 
Felicitie of man! O world of what slight and thin stuffe is thy 
happinesse! Just in the midst of this iocund Holliday, a storme 
rises in the West: Westward (from the toppe of a Ritch-mount ) 
descended a hidious tempest, that shooke Cedars, terrified the 
tallest Pines, and cleft in sunder euen the hardest hearts of 
Oake: And if such great trees were shaken, what thinke you 
became of the tender Eglantine, and humble Hawthorne? they 
could not (doubtlesse) but droope, they could not choose but 
die with the terror. The Element (taking the Destinies part, 
who indeed set abroach this mischiefe) scowled on the* earth, 
and filling her hie forehead full of blacke wrinckles, tumbling 
long vp and downe, (like a great bellyed wife) her sighes being 
whirlewindes, and her grones thunder, at length she fell in labour, 
and was deliuered of a pale, meagre, weake childe, named Sick - 
nesse, whom Death (with a pestilence) would needes take vpon 
him to nurse, and did so. This starueling 'being come to his full 
growth, had an office giuen him for nothing (and thats a wonder 
in this age) Death made him his Herauld: attirde him like a 
Courtier, and (in his name) charged him to go into the Priuic 
Chamber of the English Queene, to sommon her to appeare in 
the Star-chamber 6i heauen. 

The sommons made her start, but (hauing an inuincible spirit) 
did not amaze her: yet whom would not a certaine newes of 
parting from a Kingdome amaze! But she knewe where to finde 
a richer, and therefore lightlie regarded the losse of this, and 
thereupon made readie «for that heauenlie Coronation, being 
(which was most strange) most dutifull to obay, that had so 
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many yeares so powrefully commaunded. She obayed deaths 
messenger, and yeelded her body to the hands of death himselfe. 
She dyed, resigning her Scepter to posteritie, and her Soule to 
immortalitie. 

The report of her death (like a thunder-clap) was able to kill 
thousands, it tooke away hearts from millions: for hauing 
brought vp (euen vnder her wing) a nation that was almost be¬ 
gotten and borne vnder her; that neuer shouted any other Aue 
than for her name, neuer sawe the face of any Prince but her 
selfe, neuer vnderstoode what that strange outlandish word 
Change signified, how was it possible, but that her sicknes should 
ihrow abroad an vniuersall feare, and her death an astonishment ? 
She was the Courtiers treasure, therefore he had cause to 
mourner the Lawyers sword of iustice, he might well faint: 
the Merchants patronesse, he had reason to looke pale: the Citi¬ 
zens mother, he might best lament: the Shepherds Goddesse, and 
should not he droope ? Onely the Souldier, who had walkt a long 
time vpon wodden legs, and was not able to giue Armes, though 
he were a Gentleman, had brisseld vp the quills of his stiffe 
Porcupine mustachio, and swore by no beggers that now was 
the hourc come for him to bestirre his stumps: Vsurers and 
Brokers (that are the Diuels Ingles, and dwell in the long-lane 
of hell) quakt like aspen leaues at his oathes: those that before 
were the only cut-throates in London, now stoode in feare of no 
other death: but my Signior Soldado was deceaued, the Tragedie 
went not forward. 

Neuer did the English Nation behold so much black worne 
as there was at her Funerall: It was then but put on, to try if 
it were fit, for the great day of mourning was set downe (in the 
booke of heauen) to be held afterwards: that was but the dumb 
shew, the Tragical! Act hath bin playing euer since. Her Herse 
(as it was borne) seemed to be an Hand swimming in water, 
for round about it there rayned showers of teares, about her 
death-bed none: for her departure was so sudden and so strange, 
that men knew not how to weepe, because they had neuer bin 
taught to shed teares of that making. They that durst not speake 
their sorrowes, whisperd them: they that durst not whisper, sent 
them foorth in sighes. Oh what an Earth-quake is the alteration 
of a State! Looke from the Chamber of Presence, to the Farmers 
cottage, and you shall finde nothing but distraction: the whole 
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Kingdome seemes a wildernes, and the people in it are trans¬ 
formed to wild men. The Map of a Countrey so pittifullie dis¬ 
tracted by the horror of a change, if you desire perfectlie to be¬ 
hold, cast your eyes then on this that followes, which being here¬ 
tofore in priuate presented to the King, I thinke may very 
worthily shew it selfe before you: And because you shall see 
them attirde in the same fashion that they wore before his 
Maiesty, let these fewe lines (which stoode then as Prologue 
to the rest) enter first into your cares. 

Not for applause, shallow fooles aduenture, 

I plunge my verse into a sea of censure, 

But with a liuer drest in gall, to see 
So many Roolces, catch-polls of poesy, 

That feede vpon the fallings of hyc wit, 

And put on cast inuentions, most vnfit. 

For such am I prest forth in shops and stalls, 

Pasted in Powles, and on the Lawyers walls, 

For euery Basilisk-eyde Criticks bait, 

To kill my verse, or poison my conceit, 

Or some smoakt gallant, who at wit repines, 

To dry Tobacco with my holesome lines, 

And in one paper sacrifice more braine, 

Than all his ignorant scull could ere containe: 

But merit dreads no martirdome, nor stroke, 

My lines shall liue, when he shall be all smoke. 

Thus farre the Prologue, who leauing the Stage cleere, the 
feares that are bred in the womb of this altring kingdome | do 
next step vp, acting thus: 

The great impostume of the realme was drawne 
Euen to a head: the multidinous spawne 
Was the corruption, which did make it swell 
With hop'd sedition (the burnt seed of hell.) 

Who did expect but ruine, bloud, and death, 

To share our kingdome, and deuide our breath? 

Religions without religion, 

To let each other bloud, confusion 

To be next queene of England , and this yeere 

The ciuill warres of France to be plaid heere 
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By Englishmen, ruffians, and pandering slaues. 

That faine would dig vp gowty vsurers graues: 

At such a time, villaines their hopes do honey, 

And rich men looke as pale as their white money. 

Now they remoue, and make their siluer sweate, 

Casting themselues into a couetous heate, 

And then (vnseene) in the confederate darke. 

Bury their gold without or Priest or Clarke, 

And say no prayers ouer that dead pelfe. 

True: gold's no Christian, but an Indian elfe. 

Did not the very kingdome seeme to shake 
Her pretious massie limbs? did she not make 
All english cities (like her pulses) beate 
With people in their vcines? the feare so great. 

That had it not bin phi sick t with rare peace. 

Our populous bower had lessened her increase. 

The spring-time that was dry, had sprong in bloud 
A greater dearth of men, than eTe of foode: 

In such a panting time, and gasping yeere, 

Victuals are cheapest, only men are deere. 

Now each wise-acred Landlord did despaire. 

Fearing some villaine should become his heire. 

Or that his sonne and heire before his time, 

Should now turne villaine, and with violence clime 
Vp to his life, saying, father you haue scene | 

King Henry, Edward, Mary, and the Oueene, 

I wonder you'le liue longer! then he tells him 
Hees loth to see him kilcl, therefore he kills him. 

And each vast Landlord dyes lyke a poore slaue, 
Their thousand acres make them but a graue. 

At such a time, great men conuey theyr treasure 
Into the trusty City; wayt the leisure 
Of bloud and insurrection, which warre clips, 

When euery gate shutts vp her Iron lips; 

Imagine now a mighty man of dust, 

Stands in a doubt, what seruant he may trust, 

With plate worth thousands: Iewels worth farre more, 
If he proue false, then his rich Lord proues poore: 

He calls forth one by one, to note theyr graces, 

Whilst they make legs, he copies out theyr faces. 
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Examines theyr eyc-browe, consters theyr beard, 
Singles theyr Nose out, still he rests afeard, 

The first that comes, by no meanes heele allow, 

Has spyed three Hares starting betweene his brow, 
Quite turnes the word, names it Celeritie, 

For Hares do run away, and so may hee, 

A second shewne: him he will scarce behold, 

His beard's too red, the colour of his gold, 

A third may please him, but tis hard to say, 

A rich man's pleasde, whe his goods part away. 

And now do cherrup by, fine golden nests 
Of well hatcht bowles: such as do breed in feasts, 
For warre and death cupboords of plate downe pulls. 
Then Bacchus drinkes not in gilt-bowles, but sculls. 
Let me descend and stoope my verse a while. 

To make the Comicke cheeke of Poesie smile; 

Ranck peny-fathers scud (with their halfe hammes, 
Shadowing theyr calues) to saue theyr siluer damtnes, 
At euery gun they start, tilt from the ground, 

One drum can make a thousand Vsuifers sownd. 

In vnsought Allies and vnholesome places, 
Back-wayes and by-lanes, where appeare fewe faces, 
In shamble-smelling monies, loathsome prospects, 
And penny-lattice-windowes, which reiects 
All popularitie: there the rich Cubs lurke, 

When in great houses ruffians are at worke, 

Not dreaming that such glorious booties lye 
Vnder those nasty roofes: such they passe by 
Without a search, crying there’s nought for vs, 

And wealthy men deceiue poore villaines thus. 
Tongue-trauelling Lawyers faint at such a day, 

Lye speechlesse, for they haue no words to say, 
^hisitions turne to patients, theyr Arts dry, 

For then our fat men without phisick dye. 

And to conclude, against all Art and good, 

Warre taints the Doctor, lets the Surgion blood. 


Such was the fashion of this Land, when the great Land-Lady 
thereof left it: Shee came in with the fall of the leafe, and went 
away in the Spring: her life (which was dedicated to Virginitie,) 
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both beginning & closing vp a miraculous Mayden circle: for she 
was borne vpon a Lady Eue, and died vpon a Lady.Eue: her 
Natiuitie & death being memorable by this wonder: the first and 
last yeares of her Raigne by this, that a Lee was Lorde Maior 
when she came to the Crowne, and a Lee Lorde Maior when she 
departed from it. Three places are made famous by her for 
three things: Greenwich for her birth, Richmount for her death, 
White-Hall for her Funerall: vpon her remouing from whence, 
(to lend our tiring prose a breathing time) stay, and looke vpon 
these Epigrams , being composed. 

1. Vpon the Oueenes Last Remoue 
Being Dead 

The Queene’s remou’de in solemne sort, 

Yet this was strange, and scldome seene, 

The Queene vsde to remoue the Court, 

But now the Court remou'de the Queene. | 

Vpon her bringing by water 
to White Hall. 

The Queene was brought by water to White Hall, 

At euery stroake the owers teares let fall. 

More clung about the Barge: Fish vnder water 
Wept out their eyes of pearle, and sworn blind after. 

I thinke the Barge-men might with easier thves 
Haue rowde her thither in her peoples eyes. 

For howsoe're, thus much my thoughts haue skand, 

S’had come by water, had she come by land. 

Vpon her lying dead at 
White Hall. 

The Queene lies now at White Hall dead, 

And now at White Hall liuing, 

To make this rough obiection euen, 

Dead at White Hall in Westminster, 

But liuing at White-Hall in Heauen. 

Thus you see that both in her life and her death she was 
appointed to be the mirror of her time: And surely, if since the 
first stone that was layd for the foundation of this great house 
of the world, there was euer a yeare ordeined to be wondred at. 
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it is only this: the Sibils, Octogesimus, Octauus Annus, that same 
terrible 88. which came sayling hither in the Spanish Armada, 
and made mens hearts colder than the frozen Zone, when they 
heard but an inckling of it: that 88. by whose horrible predic¬ 
tions, Almanack-makers stoode in bodily feare, their trade would 
be vtterly ouerthrowne, and poore Erm Pater was threatned 
(because he was a lew) to be put to baser offices, than the stop¬ 
ping of mustard-pots, that same 88. which had more prophecies 
waiting at his heels, than euer Merlin the Magitian had in his 
head, was a yeare of Iubile to this. Platoes Mirabilis | Annus, 
(whither it be past alreadie, or to come within these foure yeares) 
may throwe Platoes cap at Mirabilis, for that title of wonderfull 
is bestowed vpon 1603. If that sacred Aromatically-perfumed 
fire of wit (out of whose flames Phoenix poesie doth arise) were 
burning in any brest, I would feede it with no other stuffe for a 
twelue-moneth and a day than with kindling papers full of lines, 
that should tell only of the chances, changes, and strange shapes 
that this Protean Climactericall yeare hath metamorphosed him- 
selfe into. It is able to finde ten Chroniclers a competent liuing, 
and to set twentie Printers at worke. You shall perceiue I lye 
not, if (with Peter Bales) you will take the paines to drawe 
the whole volume of it into the compasse of a pennie. As first, 
to begin with the Queenes death, then the Kingdomes falling into 
an Ague vpon that. Next, followes the curing of that feauer by 
the wffiolesome receipt of a proclaymed King. That wonder begat 
more, for in an houre, two mightie Nations were made one: 
wilde Ireland became tame on the sudden, and some English great 
ones that before seemed tame, on the sudden turned wilde: The 
same Parke which great Iulius Cursor inclosd, to hold in that 
Deere whom they before hunted, being now circled (by a second 
C&sar) with stronger pales to keepe them from leaping ouer. 
And last of all (if that wonder be the last and shut vp the yeare) 
a most dreadfull plague. This is the Abstract, and yet (like 
Stowes Chronicle in Decimo sexto to huge Hollinshead ) these 
small pricks in this Seacard of ours, represent mightie Coun- 
treys; whilst I haue the quill in my hand, let me blow them 
bigger. 

The Queene being honored with a Diademe of Starres, France, 
Spaine , and Belgia , lift vp their heads, preparing to do as much 
for England by giuing ayme, whilst she shot arrowes at her 
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owne brest (as they imagined) as she had done (many a yeare 
together) for them: and her owne Nation betted on their sides, 
looking with distracted countenance for no better guests than 
Ciuill Sedition, Vprores, Rapes, Murders, and Massacres but 
the wheele of Fate turned, a better Lottery was drawne, Pro 
Troia stabat Apollo, God stuck valiantlie to vs, For behold, vp 
rises a comfortable Sun out of the North, whose glorious | beames 
(like a fan) dispersed all thick and contagious clowdes. The 
losse of a Queene, was paid with the double interest of a King 
and Queene. The Cedar of her gouerment which stoode alone 
and bare no fruit, is changed now to an Oliue, vpon whose 
spreading branches grow both Kings and Queenes. Oh it were 
able to fill a hundred paire of writing tables with notes, but to 
see the parts plaid in the compasse of one houre on the stage 
of this new-found world! Vpon Thurseday it was treason to cry 
God saue king lames king of England, and vpon Friday hye 
treason not to cry so. In the morning no voice heard but mur- 
mures and lamentation, at noone nothing but shoutes of gladnes 
& triumph. *S\ George and S. Andrew that many hundred yeares 
had defied one another, were now sworne brothers: England and 
Scotland (being parted only with a narrow Riuer, and the people 
of both Empires speaking a language lesse differing than english 
within it selfe, as tho prouidence had enacted, that one day those 
two Nations should marry one another) are now made sure 
together, and king lames his Coronation, is the solemne wedding 
day. Happiest of all thy Ancestors (thou mirror of all Princes 
that euer were or are) that at seauen of the clock wert a king 
but ouer a peece of a little Hand, and before eleuen the greatest 
Monarch in Christendome. Now 


-Siluer Crowds 

Of blisfull Angels and tryed Martirs tread 
On the Star-seeling ouer Englands head: 

Now heauen broke into a wonder, and brought forth 
Our omne bonum from the holesome North 
(Our fruit full souereigne) lames , at whose dread name 
Rebellion swounded, and (ere since) became 
Groueling and nerue-lesse, wanting bloud to nourish, 
For Ruine gnawes her selfe when kingdomes flourish. 
Now are our hopes planted in regall springs, 
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Neuer to wither, for our aire breedes kings: 

And in all ages (from this soueraigne time) 

England shall still be cald the royall clime. 

Most blisfull Monarch of all earthen powers, 

Seru’d with a messe of kingdomes, foure such bowers | 

(For prosprous hiues, and rare industrious swarmes) 

The world conteines not in her solid armes. 

O thou that art the Meeter of our daves, 

Foets Apollo! deale thy Daphnean bayes 
To those whose wits are bay-trees, euer greene, 

Vpon whose hye tops, Poesy chirps vnseene: 

Such are most fit, t'apparell Kings in rimes, 

Whose siluer numbers are the Muses chimes, 

Whose spritely caracters (being once wrought on) 

Out-liue the marble th’are insculpt vpon: 

Let such men chant thy vertues, then they flye 
On Learnings wings vp to Eternitie. 

As for the rest, that limp (in cold desert) 1 

Hauing small wit, lesse iudgment, and.least Art: 

Their verse! tis almost heresie to hearc, 

Banish their lines some furlong, from thine care: 

For tis held dang'rous (by Apolloes signe) 

To be infected with a leaprous line. 

O make some Adamant Act (ne're to be worne) 

That none may write but those that are true-borne: 

So when the worlds old cheekes shall race and peele, 

Thy Acts shall breath in Epitaphs of Steele. 

By these Comments it appeares that by this time king lames 
is proclaimed: now dooes fresh bloud leap into the cheekes of 
the Courtier: the Souldier now hangs vp his armor and is glad 
that he shall feede vpon the blessed fruits of peace: the Scholler 
sings Hvmnes in honor of the Muses, assuring himselfe now 
that Helicon will be kept pure, because Apoilo himselfe drinkes 
of it. Now the thriftie Citizen casts beyond the Moone, and see¬ 
ing the golden age returned into the world againe, resolues to 
worship no Saint but money. Trades that lay dead & rotten, and 
were in all men's opinion vfterly dambd, started out of their 
trance, as though they had drunke of Aqua Calestis, or Vni- 
cornes home, and swore to fall to their olde occupation. Taylor® 
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meant no more to be called Merchant-taylors, but Merchants, for 
their shops were all lead forth in leases, to be turned into ships, 
and with their sheares (in stead of a Rudder) would they | haue 
cut the Seas (like Leuant Taffaty) and sayld to the West Indies 
for no worse stuffe to make hose and doublets of, than beaten 
gold: Or if the necessitie of the time (which was likely to stand 
altogether vpon brauery) should presse them to serue with their 
iron and Spanish weapons vpon their stalls, then was there a 
sharp law made amongst them, that no workeman should handle 
any needle but that which had a pearle in his eye, nor any copper 
thimble, vnlesse it were linde quite through, or bumbasted with 
siluer. What Mechanical! hardhanded Vulcanist (seeing the dice 
of Fortune run so sweetly, and resoluing to strike whilst the iron 
was hote) but perswaded himselfe to be Maister or head Warden 
of his Company ere halfe a yeare went about? The worst players 
boy stoode vjwii his good parts, swearing tragicall and buskind 
oaths, that how villainously soeuer he rand-ed, or what bad and 
vnlawfull action soeuer he entred into, he would in despite of his 
honest audience, be halfe a sharer (at least) at home, or else 
strowle (thats to say trauell) with some notorious wicked floun- 
dring companie abroade. And good reason had these time- 
catchers to he led into this fooles paradicc, for they sawe mirth in 
euery mans face, the streetes were plumb'd with gallants, Tobac¬ 
conists lild vp whole Tauernes: Vintners hung out spick and span 
new Iuy-bushes (because they wanted good wine) and their old 
raine-beaten lattices marcht vnder other cullers, hauing lost both 
company and cullors before. London was neuer in the high way 
to preferment till now; now she resolued to stand vpon her pant- 
offles: now (and neuer till now) did she laugh to scorne that 
worme-eaten prouerb of Lincolnc was, London is, and Yorkc 
shall be, for she saw her selfe in better state then Ientsalem, she 
went more gallant then euer did Antwerp, was more courted by 
amorous and lustie suiters then Venice (the minion of Italy) 
more loftie towers stood (like a Coronet, or a spangled head-tire) 
about her Temples, then euer did about the beawtifull forehead 
of Rome: Tyrus and Sydon to her were like two thatcht houses, 
to Theobals : the grand Cayr but a hogsty. Hinc ilia hchrima . 
She wept her belly full for all this. Whilst Troy was swilling sack 
and sugar, and mowsing fat venison, the mad Greekes made bone- 
fires of their houses: Old Priam was drinking a health to | the 
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wodden horse, and before it could be pledgd had his throat cut. 
Corne is no sooner ripe, but for all the pricking vp of his eares 
he is pard off by the shins, and made to go vpon stumps. Flowers 
no sooner budded, but they are pluckt and dye. Night walks at 
the heeles of the day, and sorrow enters (like a tauernebill) at 
the taile of our pleasures: for in the Appenine heigth of this im¬ 
moderate ioy and securitie (that like Powles Steeple ouer-lookt 
the whole Citie) Behold, that miracle-worker, who in one minute 
tumd our generall mourning to a generall mirth, does now againe 
in a moment alter that gladnes to shrikes & lamentation. 

Here would I faine make a full point, because posteritie should 
not be frighted with those miserable tragedies, which now mv 
muse (as Chorus ) stands readie to present. Time would thou 
hadst neuer bin made wretched by bringing them forth, Obliuion 
would in all the graues and sepulchers, whose rancke iawes thou 
hast already closd vp or shalt yet hereafter burst open, thou 
couldst likewise bury them for euer. 

A stiffe and freezing horror sucks vp the riuers of my bloud: 
my haire stands an end with the panting of my braines: mine 
eye-balls are readie to start out, being beaten with the billowes of 
my teares: out of my weeping pen does the inck mournefullie and 
more bitterly than gall drop on the pale-fac'd paper, euen when I 
do but thinke how the bowels of my cicke country haue bin torne. 
Apollo therefore and you bewitching siluer-tongd Muses get you 
gone, I inuocate none of your names: Sorrow and Truth, sit you 
on each side of me, whilst I am deliuered of this deadly burden: 
prompt me that I may vtter ruthfull and passionate condole- 
ment: arme my trembling hand, that it may boldly rip vp and 
Anatomize the vlcerous body of this Anthropophagized plague: 
lend me Art (without any counterfet shadowing) to paint and 
delineate to the life the whole story of this mortall and pestiferous 
battaile, & you the ghosts of those more (by many) then 40000. 
that with the virulent poison of infection haue bim driuen out 
of your earthlie dwellings: you desolate hand-wringing wid- 
dowes, that beate your bosomes ouer your departing husbands: 
you wofully distracted mothers that with disheueld haire are 
faine into swounds, whilst you lye kissing the insensible cold 
| lips of your breathless Infants: you out-cast and downe-troden 
Orphanes, that shall many a yeare hence remember more freshly 
to mourne, when your mourning garments shall looke olde and 
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he forgotten; And you the Genij of all those emptyed families, 
whose habitations are now among the Antipodes : Ioyne all your 
hands together, and with your bodies cast a ring about me: let 
me behold your ghastly vizages, that my paper may receiue their 
true pictures: Eccho forth your grones through the hollow 
truncke of my pen, and raine downe your gummy teares into 
mine lncke, that euen marble bosomes may be shaken with ter- 
rour, and hearts of Adamant melt into compassion. 

What an vnmatchable torment were it for a man to be bard 
vp eucry night in a vast silent Charnell-house ? hung (to make it 
more hideous) with lamps dimly & slowly burning, in hollow and 
glimmering corners: where all the pauement should in stead of 
greene rushes, be strevvde with blasted Rosemary, withered Hya- 
cinthes, fatall Cipresse and Ewe, thickly mingled with heapes of 
dead mens bones: the bare ribbes of a father that begat him, 
King there: here the Chaples hollow scull of a mother that bore 
him: round about him a thousand Coarses, some standing bolt 
vpright in their knotted winding sheetes: others halfe mouldred 
in rotten Coffins, that should suddenly yawne wide open, filling 
his nosthrils with noysome stench, and his eyes with the sight of 
nothing but crawling wormes. And to keepc such a poore wretch 
waking, he should hear no noise but of Toads croaking, Screech- 
Owles howling, Mandrakes shriking: were not this an infernall 
prison? would not the strongest-harted man (beset with such a 
ghastly horror) looke wilde? and runne madde? and die? And 
euen such a formidable shape did the diseased Citie appeare in: 
For he that durst (in the dead houre of gloomy midnight) haue 
bene so valiant, as to haue walkte through the stil and melancholy 
streets, what thinke you should haue bene his musicke? Surely 
the loude grones of rauing sicke men: the strugling panges of 
soules departing: In euery house griefe striking vp an Allarum: 
Seruants crying out for maisters: wiues for husbands, parents 
for children, children for their mothers: here he should haue 
met some frantickly running to knock vp Sextons; there, others 
fear-fully sweating with Coffins, to steale forth dead bodies, least 
the fatall hand-writing of death should seale vp their doores. 
And to make this dismall consort more full, round about him 
Bells heauily tolling in one place, and ringing out in another: 
The dreadfulnesse of such an houre, is in-vtterable: let vs goe 
further. 
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If some poore man, suddeinly starting out of a sweet and 
golden slumber, should behold his house flaming about his eares, 
all his family destroied in their sleepes by the mercilesse fire; 
himselfe in the verie midst of it, wofully and like a madde man 
calling for helpe: would not the misery of such a distressed 
soule, appeare the greater, if the rich Vsurer dwelling next doore 
to him, should not stirre, (though he felt part of the danger) , 
but suffer him to perish, when the thrusting out of an arme 
might haue saued him! O how many thousandth of wretched 
people haue acted this poore mans part? how often hath the 
amazed husband waking, found the comfort of his bedde lying 
breathlesse by his side! his children at the same instant gasping 
for life! and his seruants mortally wounded at the hart by 
sicknes! the distracted creature, beats at deaths doores, exclaimes 
at windows, his cries are sharp inough to pierce heauen, but on 
earth no eare is opend to receiue them. 

And in this maner do the tedious minutes of the night stretch 
out the sorrowes of ten thousand: It is now day, let vs looke 
forth and try what Consolation rizes with the Sun: not any, not 
any: for before the Icwell of the morning be fully set in siluer, a 
hundred hungry graues stand gaping, and eucry one of them (as 
at a breakfast) hath swallowed downe ten or eleuen liueles car¬ 
cases: before dinner, in the same gulfe are twice so many more 
deuoured: and before the sun takes his rest, those numbers are 
doubled: Threescore that not many houres before had euery one 
seuerall lodgings very delicately furnisht, are now thrust alto¬ 
gether into one close roome: a litle litle noisom roome: not fully 
ten foote square. Doth not this strike coldly to ye hart of a worldly 
mizer? To some, the very sound of deaths name, is in stead of a 
passing-bell: what shall become of such a coward, being told 
that the selfe-same bodie of his, which now is so pampered with 
superfluous fare, so perfumed and bathed in odoriferous waters, 
and so gaily apparelled in varietie of fashios, must one day be 
throwne (like stinking carion) into a rank & rotten graue; where 
his goodly eies, yt did once shoote foorth such amorous glances, 
must be eaten out of his head: his lockes that hang wantonly 
dangling, troden in durt vnder foote: this doubtlesse (like thun¬ 
der) must needs strike him into the earth. But (wretched man!) 
when thou shalt see, and be assured (by tokens sent thee from 
heauen) that to morrow thou must be tumbled into a Mucke-pit, 
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and suffer thy body to be bruisde and prest with threescore dead 
men, lying slouenly vpon thee, and thou to be vndermost of all! 
yea and perhaps halfe of that number were thine enemies! (and 
see howe they may be reuenged, for the wormes that breed out 
of their putritying carcasses, shall crawle in huge swarmes from 
them, and quite deuoure thee) what agonies wil this straunge 
newes driue thee into? If thou art in loue with thy selfe, this 
cannot choose but possesse thee with frenzie. But thou art got¬ 
ten safe (out of t the ciuill citie Calamitie) to they Parkes and 
Pallaces in the Country: lading thy Asses and thy Mules with 
thy gold, (thy god), thy plate, and thy Jewels: and the fruites of 
thy wombe thriftily growing vp but in one onely sonne, (the 
young landlord of all thy carefull labours) him also hast thou 
rescued from the arrowes of infection; Now is thy soule iocund, 
and thy senccs merry. But open thine eyes thou Foole! and be¬ 
hold that darling of thine eye, (thy sonne) turnde suddeinly into 
a lumpe of clay; the hand of pestilence hath smote him euen 
vnder thy wing: Now doest thou rent thine haire, blaspheme thy 
Creator, cursest thy creation, and basely descendest into bruitish 
& vnmanly passions, threatning in despite of death & his Plague, 
to maintaine the memory of thv childe, in the euerlasting brest 
of Marble : a tombe must now defend him from tempests : And 
for that purpose, the swetty hinde (that digs the rent he paies 
thee out of the entrailes of the earth) he is sent for, to conuey 
foorth that burden of thy sorrow: But note how thy pride is 
disdained: that weather-beaten sun-burnt drudge, that not a 
month since fawnde vpon thy worship like a Spaniell, and like 
a bond-slaue, would hau-e stoopt lower than thy feete, does now 
stoppe his nose at thy presence, and is readie to set his Mastiue 
as hye as thy throate, to driue thee from his doore: all thy golde 
and siluer cannot hire one of those (whom before thou didst 
scorne) to carry the dead body to his last home: the Countrey 
round about thee, shun thee as a Ba- | siliske, and therefore to 
London (from whose armes thou cowardly fledst away) poast 
vpon poast must be galloping, to fetch from thence those that 
may per forme that Funerall office: But there are they so full of 
graue-matters of their owne, that they haue no leisure to attend 
thine: doth not this cut thy very heart-strings in sunder? If 
that do not, the shutting vp of this Tragicall Act, I am sure will: 
for thou must be inforced with thine owne handes, to winde vp 
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(that blasted flower of youth) in the last linnen, that euer he 
shall weare: vpon thine owne shoulders, must thou beare part of 
him, thy amazed seruant the other: with thine own hands must 
thou dig his graue, not in the Church, or common place of 
buriall, (thou hast not fauour (for all thy riches) to be so 
happie,) but in thine Orcharde, or in the proude walkes of thy 
Garden, wringing thy palsie-shaken hands in stead of belles* 
(most miserable father) must thou search him out a sepulcher. , 

My spirit growes faint with rowing in this* Stygian Ferry, it 
can no longer endure the transportation of soules in this dolefull 
manner: let vs therefore shift a point of our Compasse, and 
(since there is no remedie, but that we must still be tost vp and 
downe in this Mare mortuum ,) hoist vp all our sailes, and on the 
merry winges of a lustier winde sceke to arriue on some pros¬ 
perous shoare. 

Imagine then that all this while. Death (like a Spanish Leagar, 
or rather like stalking Tamberlainc ) hath pitcht his tents, (being 
nothing but a heape of winding sheetcs tackt together) in the 
sinfully-polluted Suburbcs: the Plague is Muster-maister and 
Marshall of the field: Burning Feauers, Boyles, Blaines, and 
Carbuncles, the Leaders, Lieutenants, Serieants, and Corporalls: 
the maine Army consisting (like Dunkrikc) of a mingle-mangle. 
viz. dumpish Mourners, merry Sextons, hungry Coffin-sellers, 
scrubbing Bearers, and nastie Graue-makers : but indeed they arc* 
the Pioners of the Campe, that are imployed onely (like Moles) 
in casting vp of earth and digging of trenches; Feare and Trem¬ 
bling (the two Catch-polles of Death) arrest euery one: No 
parky wil be graunted, no composition stood vpon, But the 
Allarum is strucke vp, the Toxin ringes out for life, and no 
voice heard but Tne, Tue, Kill, Kill; the little | Belles onely (like 
small shot) do yet goe off, and make no great worke for wormes, 
a hundred or two lost in euery skirmish, or so: but alas thats 
nothing: yet by these desperat sallies, what by open setting vpon 
them by day, and secret Ambuscadoes by night, the skirts of 
London were pittifully pared off, by litle and litle: which they 
within the gates perceiuing, it was no boot to bid them take their 
heeles, for away they trudge thicke & threefolde, some riding, 
some on foote, some without bootes, some in their slippers, by 
water, by land, In shoales sworn they west-ward, mary to Graues- 
end none went vnlesse they were driuen, for whosoeuer landed 
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there neuer came back again: Hacknies, watermen & Wagons, 
were not so terribly imployed many a year; so yt within a short 
time, there was not a good horse in Smithfield, nor a Coach to 
be set eye on. For after the world had once run vpon the 
wheeles of the Pest-cart, neither coach nor caroach durst appeare 
in his likenesse. 

Let vs pursue these runnawaies no longer, but leaue them in 
the vnmerciful hands of the Country-hard-harted Hobbinolls, 
(who are ordaind to be their Tormentors,) and returne backe to 
the siege of the Citie; for the enemy taking aduantage by their 
flight, planted his ordinance against the walls; here the Canons 
(like their great Bells) roard: the Plague tooke sore paines for 
a breach, he laid about him cruelly, ere he could get it, but at 
length he and his tiranous band entred: his purple colours were 
presently (with the sound of Bow-bell in stead of a trompet) 
aduanced, and ioynd to the Standard of the Citie; he marcht euen 
thorow Cheapside, and the capitall streets of Troynonant: the 
only blot of dishonor that stuck vpon this Inuader, being this, 
that he plaide the tyrant, not the conqueror, making hauock of 
all, when he had all lying at the foote of his mercy. Men, women 
& children dropt downe before him: houses were rifled, streetes 
ransackt, beautifull maydens throwne on their beddes, and 
rauisht by sicknes, rich-mens Cofers broken open, and shared 
amongst prodigall heires and vnthriftie seruants, poore men vsde 
poorely, but not pittifully: he did very much hurt, yet some say 
he did verie much good. Howsoeuer he behaued himselfe, this 
intelligence runs currant, that euery house lookte like S. Barthol - 
wraw-Hospitall, and euery streete like Bucklersbury, for poore 
Mithridatum and Dragon-zmtet (being both of them in all the 
world, scarce worth three-pence) were boxt in euery corner, and 
yet were both drunke euery houre at other mens cost. Lazarus 
laie groning at euery mans doore, mary no Diues was within to 
send him a crum, (for all your Gold-finches were fled to the 
woods) nor a dogge left to licke vp his sores, for they (like 
Curres) were knockt downe like Oxen, and fell thicker than 
Acornes. 

I am amazed to remember what dead Marches were made of 
three thousand trooping together; husbands, wiues & children, 
being lead as ordinarily to one graue, as if they had gone to one 
bed. And those that could shift for a time, and shrink their 
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heads out of the collar (as many did) yet went they (most bit¬ 
terly) miching and muffled vp & downe with Rue and Worme- 
wood stuft into their eares and nosthrils, looking like so many 
Bores heads stuck with branches of Rosemary, to be serued in 
for Brawne at Christmas. 

This was a rare worlde for th‘e Church, who had wont to com- 
plaine for want of liuing, and now had more Ruing thrust vpon 
her, than she knew how to bestow: to haue bene Clarke now to 
a parish Clarke, was better than to serue some foolish lust ice of 
Peace, or than the yeare before to haue had a Benefice. Sextons 
gaue out, if they might (as they hoped) continue these doings 
but a tweluemoneth longer, they and their posteritie would all 
rvde vpon foote-cloathes to the ende of the worlde. Amongst 
which worme-eaten generation, the three bald Sextons of limping 
Saint Gyles, Saint Sepulchres, and Saint Olaues, rulde the roaste 
more hotly, than euer did the Triumuiri of Rome . lehochanan , 
Symeon, and Eleazar, neuer kept such a plaguy coyle in Ierusa- 
lent among the hunger-starued Iewes, as these three Sharkers did 
in , their Parishes among naked Christians. Cursed they were I 
am sure by some to the pitte of hell, for tearing money out of 
their throates, that had not a crosse in their purses. But alas! 
they must haue it, it is their fee, and therefore giue the diuel his 
due: Onely Hearbe-wiues and Gardeners (that neuer prayed 
before, vnlesse it were for raine or faire weather) were now 
day and nighte vppon their maribones, that God would blesse the 
labors of these mole- | catchers, because they sucke sweetnesse by 
this; for the price of flowers, hearbes and garlands, rose wonder¬ 
fully, in so much that Rosemary which had wont to be solde 
for 12. pence an armefull, went now for sixe shillings a handfull. 

A fourth sharer likewise (of these winding-sheete-weauers) 
deserues to haue my penne giue his lippes a Iewes Letter, but 
because he worships the Bakers good Lord & Maister, charitable 
S. Clement (whereas none of the other three euer had to do with 
any Saint) he shall scape the better: only let him take heede, that 
hauing all this yeare buried his praiers in the bellies of Fat-ones. 
and plump Capon-eaters, (for no worse meate would downe this 
Sly-foxes stomach) let him I say take heede, least (his flesh now 
falling away) his carcas be not plagude with leaneones, of who 
(whilst the bill of Lord haue mercy vpon vs, was to be denied in 
r*o place) it was death for him to heare. 
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In this pittifull (or rather pittilesse) perplexitie stood London , 
forsaken like a Louer, forlorne like a widow, and disarmde of all 
comfort: disarmde I may wel say, for hue Rapiers were not 
stirring all this time, and those that were worne had neuer 
bin seene, if any money could haue bene lent vpon them, so 
hungry is this Estridge disease, that it will deuoure euen Iron: 
let vs therefore with bag & baggage march away from this dan¬ 
gerous sore Citie, and visit those that are fled into the Country. 
But alas! Decidis in Scyllam, you are pepperd if you visit them, 
for they are visited alreadie: the broad Arrow of Death flies 
there vp & downe, as swiftly as it doth here: they that rode on 
the lustiest geldings could not out-gallop the Plague, It ouer- 
tooke them, and ouer-turnd them too, horse and foote. 

You whom the arrowes of pestilence haue reacht at eighteen 
and twenty score (tho you stood far enough as you thought fro 
the marke) you that sickning in the hie way, would haue bene 
glad of a bed in an Hospitall, and dying in the open fieldes, haue 
bene buried like dogs, how much better had it bin for you, to 
haue lyen fuller of byles & plague-sores than euer did lob , so you 
might in that extremity haue receiued both bodily & spiritual 
comfort, which there was denied you? Eor those misbeleeuing 
Pagans, the plough-driuers, those worse than Infidels, that (like 
their Swine) | neuer looke vp so high as heauen: when Citizens 
boorded them they wrung their hands, and wisht rather they had 
falne into the hands of Spaniards: for the sight of a flat-cap 
was more dread full to a Lob, than the discharging of a Caliuer: 
a treble-ruffe (being but once namd the Merchants set) had 
power to cast a whole houshold into a cold sweate. If one new 
suite of Sackcloth had bin but knowne to haue come out of 
Burchin-lane (being the common Wardrope for all their Clowne- 
ships) it had bin enough to make a Market towne giue vp the 
ghost A Crow that had bin seene in a sunne-shine day, standing 
on the top of Powles would haue bin better than a beacon on 
fire, to haue raizd all the townes within ten miles of London, 
for the keeping her out. 

Neuer let any man aske me what became of our fchisitions in 
this Massacre, they hid their Synodicall heads as well as the 
prowdest: *and I cannot blame them, for their Phlebotomies, 
Losinges, and Electuaries, with their Diacatholicons, Diacodions, 
Amulets, am 1 Antidotes, had not so much strength to hold life 
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and soule together, as a pot of Pindcrs Ale and a Nutmeg: their 
drugs turned to durt, their simples were simple things: Galen 
could do no more good, than Sir Giles Goosecap: Hipocrates, 
Auiccn, Paracelsus, Rasis, Feme Hus, with all their succeeding 
rabble of Doctors and Water-casters, were at their wits end, or 
I thinke rather at the worlds end, for not one of them durst peept: 
abroad; or if any one did take vpon him to play the ventrous 
Knight, the Plague put him to his Nonplus; in such strange, and 
such changeable shapes did this Cameleon-like sicknes appeare, 
that they could not (with all the cunning in their budgets) make 
pursenets to take him napping. 

Only a band of Desper-vewes, some fewe Empiricall madcaps 
(for they could neuer be worth veluet caps) turned themselues 
into Bees (or more properlie into Drones) and went humming vp 
and downe, with hony-brags in their mouthes, sucking the sweele- 
nes of Siluer, (and now and then of Auritm Potabile) out of the 
poison of Blaines and Carbuncles: and these iolly Mountibanks 
clapt vp their bils vpon euery post (like a Fencers Challenge) 
threatning to canuas the Plague, and to | fight with him at all his 
owne seuerall weapons: I know not how they sped, but some 
they sped I am sure, for I hauc heard them band for the heauens, 
because they sent those thither, that were wisht to tary longer 
vpon earth. 

I could in this place make your cheekes looke pale, and your 
hearts shake, with telling how some haue had 18. sores at one 
time running vpon them, others 10. and 12. many 4. and 5. and 
how those that haue bin foure times wounded by this yeares 
infection, haue dyed of the last wound, whilst others (that were 
hurt as often) goe vp and downe now with sounder limmes, then 
many that come out of France, and the Netherlands. And des¬ 
cending from these, I could draw forth a Catalogue of many 
poore wretches, that in fields, in ditches, in common Cages, and 
vnder stalls (being either thrust by cruell maisters out of doores, 
or wanting all worldly succor but the common benefit of earth 
and aire) haue most miserablie perished. But to Chronicle these 
would weary a second Fabian. 

We will therefore play the Souldiers, who at the end of any 
notable battaile, with a kind of sad delight rehearse the memo¬ 
rable acts of their friends that lye mangled before them: some 
shewing how brauely they gaue the onset: some, huw politickly 
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they retirde: others, how manfullie they gaue and receiued 
wounds: a fourth steps vp and glories how valiantlie he lost an 
arme: all of them making (by this meanes) the remembrance 
euen of tragicall and mischieuous euents very delectable. Let vs 
striue to do so, discoursing (as it were at the end of this mortall 
siege of the Plague) of the seuerall most worthie accidents, and 
strange birthes which this pestiferous yeare hath brought forth: 
some of them yeelding Comicall and ridiculous stuffe, others 
lamentable: a third kind vpholding rather admiration, then 
laughter or pittie. 

As first, to rellish the pallat of lickerish expectation, and withal! 
to giue an Item how sudden a stabber this ruffianly swaggerer 
(Death) is, You must belieuc, that amongst all the weary num¬ 
ber of those that (on their bare-feete) haue trauaild (in this 
long and heauie vacation) to the Holy-land, one (whose name I 
could for neede bestow vpon you, but that I know' you haue no | 
need of it, tho many want a good name) lying in that comon 
Inne of sickmcn, his bed, & seeing the black and blew stripes of 
the plague sticking on his flesh, which he receiued as tokens 
(from heauen) that he was presentlie to go dwell in the vpper 
world, most earnestlie requested, and in a manner coniured his 
friend (w 7 ho came to enterchange a last farewell) that he would 
see him goe handsomely attirde into the wild Irish countrey of 
wormes, and for that purpose to bestow a Coffin vpon him: his 
friend louing him (not because he was poore (yet he Avas poore) 
but because he was a scholler: Alack that the West Indies stand 
so farre from Vniuersities! and that a minde richly apparelled 
should haue a thred-bare body!) made faithfull promise to him, 
that he should be naild vp, he would boord him, and for that 
purpose went instantlie to one of the new-found trade of Coffin- 
cutters, bespake one, and Hike the Surueyor of deaths buildings) 
gaue direction how this little Tenement should be framed, paying 
all the rent for it before hand. But note vpon what slippery 
ground life goes! little did he thinke to dwell in that roome him- 
selfe which he had taken for his friend: yet it seemed the com¬ 
mon lawe of mortalitie had so decreede, for he was cald into the 
colde companie of his graue neighbors an houre before his in¬ 
fected friend, and had a long lease (euen till doomes day) in 
the same lodging, which in the strength of health he went to pre¬ 
pare for the other. What credit therefore is to be giuen to 
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breath, which like a harlot will runne away with euery minute. 
How nimble is Sicknes, and what skill hath he in all the weapons 
he playes withall ? The greatest cutter that takes vp the Mediter¬ 
ranean He in Powles for his Gallery to walke in, cannot ward off 
his blowes. Hees the best Fencer in the world: Vincentiq 
Sauiolo is no body to him: He has his Mandrittaes, Imbrocataes, 
Stramazones, and Stoccataes at’s fingers ends: heele make you 
giue him ground, tho you were neuer worth foote of land, and 
beat you out of breath, though Aeolus himselfe plaid vpo your 
wind-pipe. 

To witnes which, I will call forth a Dutchman (yet now hees 
past calling for, h 5 as lost his hearing, for his eares by this time 
are eaten off with wormes) who (though hee dwelt in Bedlam) 
was not mad, yet the very lookes of the Plague (which | indeede 
are terrible) put him almost out of his wits, for when the snares 
of this cunning hunter (the Pestilence) were but newly layd, and 
yet layd (as my Dutchman smelt it out well enough) to intrap 
poore mens liues that meant him no hurt, away sneakes my 
clipper of the kings english, and (because Musket-shot should not 
reach him) to the Low-countries (that are built vpon butter- 
firkins, and holland cheese) sayles this plaguie fugitiue, but death, 
(who hath more authoritie there than all the seauen Electors, and 
to shew him that there were other Low-countries besides his 
owne) takes a little Frokin (one of my Dutch runnawayes chil¬ 
dren) and sends her packing, into those Netherlands she de¬ 
parted : O how pitifullie lookt my Burgomaister, when he vnder- 
stood that the sicknes could swim! It was an easie matter to 
scape the Dunkirks, but Deaths Gallyes made out after him 
swifter than the great Turks. Which he perceiuing, made no more 
adoo, but drunke to the States flue or sixe healths (because he 
would be sure to liue well) and back againe comes he, to try 
the strength of English Beere: his old Randeuous of mad-men 
was the place of meeting, where he was no sooner arriued, but 
the Plague had him by the back, and arrested him vpon an Exeat 
Regnum, for running to the enemie, so that for the mad tricks he 
plaid to cosen our english wormes of his Dutch carcas (which 
had bin fatted heere) sicknes and death clapt him vp in Bedlem 
the second time, and there he lyes, and there he shall lye till he 
rot before ile medle any more with him. 

But being gotten out of Bedlem , let vs make a journey to 
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Bristow, taking an honest knowne Citizen along with vs, who 
with other companie trauailing thither (only for feare the aire of 
London should conspire to poison him) and setting vp his rest 
not to heare the sound of Bow-bell till next Christmas, was not¬ 
withstanding in the live way singled out from his companie, and 
set vpon by the Plague, who bid him stand, and deliuer his life. 
The rest at that word shifted for themseules, and went on, he 
(amazed to see his friends flye, and being not able to defend 
himselfe, for who can defend himselfe meeting such an enemy?) 
yeelded, and being but about fortie miles from London, vsed all 
the slights he could to get loose out of the hands of death, and 
so to | hide himselfe in his owne house, whereupon, he cald for 
help at the same Inne, where not long before he and his fellow- 
pilgrimes ohteined for their money (mary yet with more prayers 
then a beggar makes in three Tearmes) to stand and drinke some 
thirtie foote from the doore. To this house of tipling Iniquitie 
he repaires againe, coniuring the Lares or walking Sprites in it, 
if they were Christians (that if was well put in) and in the 
name of God, to succor and rescue him to their power out of the 
hands of infection, which now assaulted his body: the Diuell 
would haue bin afraid of this coniuration, but they were not, yet 
afraid they were it seemde, for presentlie the doores had their 
wodden ribs crusht in pieces, by being beaten together: the case¬ 
ments were shut more close then an Vsurers greasie veluet pouch : 
the drawing windowes were hangd drawme and quartered: not a 
creuis but was stop!, not a mouse-hole left open, for all the holes 
in the house were most wickedlie dambd vp: mine Host and 
Hostesse ran ouer one another into the backside, the maydes into 
the Orchard, quiuering and quaking, and readie to hang them- 
selues on the innocent Plomtrees, (for hanging to them would 
not be so sore a death as the Plague, & to dye maydes too! Oh 
horible!) As for the Tapster, he fled into the Celler, rapping out 
nue or sixe plaine Countrey oathes that he would drowne him- 
sdfe in a most villanous Stand of Ale, if the sick Londoner stoode 
at the dore any longer. But stand there he must, for to goe away 
(well) he cannot, but continues knocking and calling in a faint 
voice, which in their eares sounded as if some staring ghost in a 
Tragedy had exclaimed vpon Rhadamanth : he might knock till 
his hands akt, and call till his heart akt, for they were in a worse 
pickle within, than he was without: he being in a good way to 
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go to heauen, they being so frighted, that they scarce knew 
whereabout heauen stoode, onely they all cryed out, Lord haue 
mercy vpon vs, yet Lord haue mercy vpon vs was the onely thing 
they feared. The dolefull Catastrophe of all is, a bed could not 
be had for all Babylon : not a cup of drinke, no, nor cold water 
be gotten, though it had bin for Alexander the great: if a draught 
of Aqua into; might haue sau’d his soule, the towne denyde to do 
God that good seruice. 

What miserie continues euer? The poore man standing thus 
at deaths dore, and looking euery minute when he should be let 
in, behold, another Londoner, that had likewise bin in the Frigid a 
Zona of the countrey, and was returning (like Aeneas out of hell) 
to the heauen of his owne home, makes a stand at this sight, to 
play the Phisition, and seeing by the complexion of his patient 
that he was sick at heart, applies to his soule the best medicines 
that his comforting speech could make, for there dwelt no Poti- 
cary neere enough to help his body. Being therefore driuen out 
of all other shifts, he leades him into a field (a bundle of Straw, 
which with much adoe he bought for money, seruing in stead of 
a pillow.) But the destinies hearing the diseased partie conv 
plaine and take on, because he lay vpon a field-bed, when before 
he would haue bin glad of a mattris, for very spite cut the thread 
of his life, the crueltie of which deede, made the other (that playd 
Charities part) at his wits end, because he knewe not where to 
purchace tenne foote of ground for his graue: the Church nor 
Church-yard would let none of their lands: Maister Vicar was 
struck dumb, and could not giue the dead a good word, neither 
Clarke nor Sexton could be hirde to execute their office; no, they 
themselues would first be executed: so that hee that neuer han¬ 
dled Shouell before, got his implements about him, ripd vp the 
belly of the earth, and made it like a graue, stript the cold carcas, 
bound his shirt about his feete, puld a linnen night-cap ouer his 
eyes, and so layd him in the rotten bed of the earth, couering him 
with clothes cut out of the same piece; and learning by his last 
words his name and habitation, this sad trauailer arriues at 
London, deliuering to the amazed widow and children in stead of 
a father and a husband only the out-side of him, his apparell. 
But by the way note one thing, the bringer of these heauie tidings 
(as if he had liu’d long enough when so excellent a worke of 
pietie and pittie was by him finished) the very next day after hi£ 
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comming home, departed out of this world, to reoeiue his reward 
in the Spirituall court of heauen. 

It is plaine therefore by the euidence of these two witnesses, 
that death like a thicfe sets vpon men in the hye way, dogs them 
into their ownc houses, hr cakes into their bed-chambers by night, 
assaults them by day, and yet no law can take hold of him: he 
deuoures man and wife: offers violence to their faire daughters: 
kils their youlhfull sonnes, and deceiues them of their scruants: 
yea, so full of treachcrie is he growne (since this Plague tooke his 
part) that no Loucrs dare trust him, nor by their good wils would 
come necre him, for he works their downefall, euen when their 
delights are at the highest. 

Too ripe a proofe haue wee of this, in a paire of Louers; the 
mayd was in the pride of fresh bloud and bewty: she was that 
which to be now is a wonder, yong and yet chast: the gifts of 
her mind were great, yet those which fortune bestowed vpon her 
(as being well descended) were not much inferior: On this 
lonely creature did a yong man so stedfastly fixe his eyes, that 
her lookes kindled in his bosome a desire, whose flames burnt 
the more brightlie, because they were fed with sweet and modest 
thoughts: Hymen was the God to whom he prayed day and 
night that he might mary her: his prayers were receiud, & at 
length (after many tepests of her denial & the frownes of kins- 
tolkc) the element grew cleere, & he saw the happy landing- 
place, where he had long sought to ariue: the prize of her youth 
was made his owne, & the solemne day appointed when it should 
be deliuered to him. Glad of which blessednes (for to a louer it 
is a blessednes) he wrought by all the possible arte he could vse 
to shorten the expected houre, and bring it neerer: for whether 
he feared the interception of parnts, or that his owne soule (with 
excesse of ioy) was drownd in strange passions, he would often, 
with sighes mingled with kisses, and kisses halfe sinking in teares, 
propheticallie tell her, that sure he should neuer hue to inioy her: 
To discredit which opinion of his, behold, the Sunne has made 
hast and wakened the bridall morning. Now does he call his 
heart traytor, that did so falsely conspire against him: liuely 
bloud leapes into his cheekes: hees got vp, and gaily attirde to 
play the Bridegroome; She likewise does as cunninglie turne her 
selfe into a Bride; kindred and friends are met together; Sops 
and Muscadine run sweating vp and downe till they drop againe, 
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to comfort their hearts, and because so many Coffins pestred 
London-Churches, that there was no roome left for weddings, 
Coaches are prouided, and away rides all the trayne into the 
Countrey. On a Monday morning are these lustie louers on their 
iourney, and before noone are they alighted, entring (in stead of 
an Inne) for more State into a Church, where they no sooner 
appeared, but the Priest fell to his busines, the holie knot was a 
tying, but hee that should fasten it, comming to this, In sicknes 
and in health, there he stopt, for suddenly the bride tooke hold 
of, in sicknes, for in health all that stoode by were in feare she 
should neuer be kept. The mayden-blush into which her cheekes 
were lately dyed, now began to loose colour: her voyce (like a 
coward) would haue shrunke away, but that her Louer reaching 
her a hand, which he brought thither to giue her, (for he was 
not yet made a full Husband) did with that touch somewhat 
reuiue her: on went they againe so farre, till they met with For 
better, for worse , there was she worse then before, and had not 
the holy Officer made haste, the ground on which she stoode to 
be maryed might easily haue bin broken vp for her buriall. All 
Ceremonies being finished, she was lead betweene two, not like 
a Bride, but like a Coarse, to her bed: That ; must now be the 
table, on which the wedding dinner is to be serued vp (being at 
this time nothing, but teares and sighes and lamentation) and 
Death is chiefe waiter, yet at length her weake heart wrastling 
with the pangs, gaue them a fall, so that vp she stoode againe, and 
in the fatall funerall Coach that caryed her forth, was she brought 
back (as vpon a Beere) to the Citie: but see the malice of her 
enemy that had her in chace. vpon the Wedsday following being 
ouertaken, was her life ouercome, Death rudely lay with her, & 
spoild her of a maydenhead in spite of her husband. Oh the 
sorrow that did round beset him! now was his diuination true, 
she was a wife, yet continued a mayd: he was a husband and a 
widower, yet neuer knew his wife: she was his owne, yet he had 
her not: she had him, yet neuer enjoyed him: heere is a strange 
alteration, for the Rosemary that was washt in sweete water to 
set out the Bridall, is now wet in teares to furnish her buriall: 
the Musick that was heard to sound forth dances cannot now be 
heard for the ringing of bels: all the comfort | that happened to 
either side being this, that he lost her, before she had time to be 
an ill wife, and she left him, ere he was able to be a bad husband. 
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Better fortune had this Bride to fall into the handes of the 
Plague, then one other of that fraile female sexe, (whose picture 
is next to be drawne) had to scape out of them. An honest 
Cobler (if at least Coblers can be honest, that Hue altogether 
amongst wicked soales) had a wife, who in the time of health 
treading her shooe often awry, determined in the agony of a 
sicknesse (which this yeare had a saying to her) to fall to mend¬ 
ing as wel as her husband did. The bed that she laie vpon (being 
as she thought, or rather feared ) the last bed that euer should 
beare her, (for many other beds had borne her you must remem¬ 
ber) and ye worme of sinne tickling her conscience, vp she calles 
her verie innocent and simple husband, out of his vertuous shop, 
where like Iustice he sat distributing among the poore, to some, 
half e-penny pjeces, penny-pieces to some, and two-penny pieces 
to others, so long as they would last; his prouident care being 
alwaies, that euery man and woman should goe vpright. To the 
beds side of his plaguy wife approaches Mounsicur Cobler, to 
vnderstand what deadly newes she had to tell him, and the rest 
of his kinde neighbours that there were assembled: Such thicke 
teares, standing in both the gutters of his eyes, to see his be- 
loued lye in such a pickle, that in their salt water, all his vtter- 
ance was drownde: which she perceiuing, wept as fast as he: 
But by the warme counsel which- sat about the bed, the shewer 
ceast; she wiping her cheekes with the corner of one of the sheetes, 
and hee, his sullyed face, with his lethren Apron. At last, two or 
three sighes (like a Chorus to the Tragedy ensuing) stepping out 
first, wringing her handes (which gaue the better Action) she 
tolde the pittifull Action her husband, that she had often done 
him wrong: hee onely shooke his head at this, and cried humh! 
which humh, she taking as the watchword of his true patience, 
vnraueld the bottome of her frailtie at length, and concluded, that 
with such a man (and named him, but I hope you would not haue 
me follow- her steppes and name him too) she practized the 
vniversall & common Art of grafting, and that vpon her good 
mans head, they | two had planted a monstrous paire of inuisible 
homes: At the sound of the Hornes, my Cobler started vp like 
a march Hare, and began to looke wilde: his Awle neuer ran 
through the sides of a boote, as that word did through his heart: 
but being a polliticke Cobler, and remembering what piece of 
worke he was to vnderTaie, stroking his beard (like some graue 
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Head-borough of the Parish) and giuing a nod, as who should 
say goe on, bad her goe on indeed, clapping to her sore soule, 
this generall salue, that All are sinners, and we must forgiue, &c. 
For he hoped by such wholesome Phisicke, (as Shoe-makers 
waxe being laide to a Byle) to drawe out all the corruption of 
her secret villanies. Sbee good heart being tickled vnder the 
gilles, with the finger of these kinde speeches, turnes vp the whit£ 
of her eye, and fetches out an other. Another (O thou that art 
trained vp in nothing but to handle pieces) Another hath dis- 
chargde his Artillery against thy Castle of Fortification : here was 
passion predominant: Vulcan strooke the Coblers ghost (for he 
was now no Cobler) so harde vpon his brest, that he cryed oh! 
his neighbours taking pittie to see what terrible stitches pulde 
him, rubde his swelling temples with the iuicc of patience, which 
(by vertue of the blackish sweate that stood reeking on his 
browes, and had made them supple) entered very easily into his 
now-parlous-vnderstanding scull: So that he left winching, and 
sat quiet as a Lambe, falling to his olde vomit of councell, which 
he had cast vp before, and swearing (because he was in strong 
hope, this shooe, should wring him no more) to seale her a gen¬ 
eral acquittance. Prickt forward with this gentle spurre, her 
tongue mends his pace, so that in her confession shee ouertooke 
others, whose bootes had bene set all night on the Coblers Last, 
bestowing vpon him the Poesie of their names, the time, and 
place, to the intent it might be put into his next wiues wedding- 
ring. And although she had made all these blots in his tables, 
yet the bearing of one man false (whom she had not yet dis- 
couered) stucke more in her stomach than all the rest. O valiant 
Cobler (cries out one of the Auditors) how art thou set vpon? 
how art thou tempted? happie art thou, that thou art not in thy 
shop, for in stead of cutting out pieces of leather, thou wouldst 
doubtless now pare away thy heart: for I see, | and so do all thy 
neighbours heare (thy wiues ghostly fathers) see that a smal 
matter wold now make thee turn Turk, and to medle with no 
more patches: but to liue within the compasse of thy wit: lift not 
vp thy collar: be not home mad: thank heauen yt the murder is 
reueald: Study thou Baltazars part in Ieronimo, for thou hast 
more cause (tho lesse reason) than he, to be glad and sad. 

Well, I see thou art worthy to haue patient Griseld to thy wife, 
for thou bearest more than she: thou shewst thy selfe to be a 
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right Cobler & no Sowter, that canst thus cleanly clout vp ye 
broken & seamerent sides of thy affection. With this learned 
oration the Cobler was tutord: laid his finger on his mouth, & 
cried Paucos palabros : he had seald her pardon, and therefore 
bid her not feare: herevpon she named the malefactor (I could 
name him too, but that he shall Hue to giue more Coblers heads 
the bastinado.) And told, that on such a night when he supt 
there (for a Lord may sup with a Cobler, that hath a prettie 
wench to his wife) when the cloth (O trechcrous linnen!) was 
taken vp, and Mcnclaus had for a parting blow, giuen the other 
his fist; downe she lightes (this half-sharer) opening the wicket, 
but not shutting him out of the wicket; but conueys him into a 
by-roome (being the wardrob of old shoocs and leather) from 
whence (the Vnicorne-cobler (that dream’t of no such spirits! 
being ouer head and eares in sleepe; his snorting giuing the signe 
that he was cock-sure) softly out-steales Sir Paris , and to Hcl - 
lenaes teeth prou’d himselfe a true Troian. 

This was the creame of her confession, which being skimd 
off from the stomach of her conscience, shee looked euery min¬ 
ute to goe thither, where shee should be farre enough out of the 
Coblers reache. But the Fates laying their hcades together, sent 
a Repriue, the Plague that before meant to pepper her, by little 
and little left her company: which newes being blowne abroad, 
Oh lamentable! neuer did the olde buskind Tragedy begin till 
now: for the wiues of those husbands, with whom she had 
plailde at fast and loose, came with nailes sharpned for the nonce 
like cattes, and tongues forkedlv cut like the stings of Addars, 
first to scratch out false Crcssidaes eyes, and then (which was 
worse) to woorry her to death with scolding. | But the matter was 
tooke vp in a Tauerne; the case was altered, and brought to a 
new reckorfing (marry the bloud of the Bur deux Grape was first 
shead about it) but in the end, all anger on euery side .was powred 
into a pottle-pot, and there burnt to death. Now whether this 
Recantation was true, or whether the steeme of infection fuming 
vp (like wine) into her braines, made her talke thus idely, I 
leaue it to the Iury. 

And whilst they are canuasing her case, let vs see what doings 
the Sexton of Stepny hath: whose ware-houses being all full of 
dead commodities, sauing one: that one he left,open a whole 
night (yet was it half full too) knowing yt theeues this yeare 
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were too honest to breake into such Cellers. Besides those that 
were left there, had such plaguypates, that none durst meddle 
with them for their Hues. About twelue of the clocke at mid¬ 
night, when spirites walke, and not a Mouse dare stirre, because 
Cattes goe a Catter-walling: Sinne, that all day durst not shewe 
his head, came reeling out of an Alehouse in the shape of a 
drunkard: who no sooner smelt the windc, but he thought the 
ground vnder him danced the Canaries: houses seemed to turne 
on the toe, and all things went rounde : in so much that his legges 
drew a paire of Indentures, betweene his bodie and the earth, 
the principall couenant being, that he for his part would stand 
to nothing what euer he sawe: euery tree that came in his way, 
did he iustle, and yet challendge it the next day to fight with 
him. If he had dipt but a quarter so much of the Kings siluer, 
as he did of the King English, his carkas had long ere this, bene 
carion for Crowes. But he liued by gaming, and had excellent 
casting, yet seldom wonne, for he drew* reasonable good hands, 
but had very bad fecte, that were not able to carry it away. This 
setter vp of malt-men, being troubled with the staggers, fell into 
the self-same graue, which stood gaping wide open for a break¬ 
fast next morning, and imagining (when he was in) that he had 
stumbled into his own house, and that all his bedfellowes (as they 
were indeede) were in their dead sleepe, he, (neuer complaining 
of colde, nor calling for more sheete) soundly takes a nap till I12 
snorts againe: In the morning, the Sexton comes plodding along, 
and casting vpon his fingers ends what he hopes the dead pay of 
that day wil come too, by that which he receiued the day before, 
(for Sextons now had better doings than either Tauernes or 
bawdy-houses,) : In that siluer contemplation, shrugging his 
shoulders together, he steppes ere he be aware on the brimmes of 
that pit, into which this worshipper of Bacchus was falne, where 
finding some dead mens bones, and a scull or two, that laie scat¬ 
tered here And there; before he lookte into this Coffer ot wormes 
those he takes vp, and flinges them in: one of the sculls battered 
the sconce of the sleeper, whilest the bones plaide with his nose; 
whose blowes waking his mustie worship, the first word that he 
cast vp, was an oath, & thinking the Cannes had flyen about, 
cryed zoundes, what doe you meane to cracke my mazer? the 
Sexton smelling a voice, (feare being stronger than his heart) 
beleeued verily, some of the coarses spake to him, vpon which, 
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feeling himselfe in a cold sweat, tooke his heeles, whilst the Gob¬ 
lin scrambled vp and ranne after him: But it appeares the Sex¬ 
ton had the lighter foote, for he ran so fast, that hee ranne out 
of his wittes, which being left behinde him, he had like to haue 
dyed presently after. 

A meryer bargaine than the poore Sextons did a Tincker meete 
with all in a Countrey Towne; through which a Citizen of London 
beeing driuen (to keepe himselfe vnder the lee-shore in this 
tempestuous contagion) and casting vp his eye for some harbour, 
spied a bush at the ende of a poole, (the auncient badge of a 
Countrey Ale-house:) Into which as good lucke was, (without 
any resistance of the Barbarians, that all this yeare vsed to keepe 
such landing places) veiling his Bonnet, he strucke in. The Host 
had bene a mad Greeke, (mary he could now speake nothing but 
English,) a goodly fat Burger he was, with a belly Arching out 
like a Beere-barrell, which made his legges (that were thicke & 
short like two piles driuen vnder London- bridge) to stradle halfe 
as wide as the toppe of Powles, which vpon my knowledge hath 
bene burnt twice or thrice. A leatherne pouche hung at his side, 
that opened and shut with a Snap hance, and was indeed a flaske 
for gun-powder when King Henry went to Bulloigne . An Anti¬ 
quary might haue pickt rare matter out of his Nose, but that it 
was worme-eaten (yet that proued it to be an auncient Nose:) 
In some corners of it, there were blewish holes, that shonne like 
shelles of mother of Pearle, and to doo his Nose right, Pearles 
had bene gathered out of them: other were richly garnisht with 
Rubies, Chrisolites and Carbunckles, which glistered so oriently 
that the Hamburgers offered 1 knowe not how many Dollars, for 
his company in an East-Indian voyage, to haue stoode a nightes 
in the Poope of their Admirall, onely to saue the charges of can¬ 
dles. In conclusion, he was an Host to be ledde before an 
Emperour, and though he were one of the greatest men in all the 
shire, tus bignesse made him not proude, but he humbled himselfe 
to speake the ba9e language of a Tapster, and vpon the London¬ 
ers first arriuall, cryed welcome, a cloth for this Gentleman: 
the Linnen was spread and furnisht presently with a new Cake 
and a Can, the Roome voided, and the Guest lefte (like a French 
Lord) attended by no bodie: who drinking halfe a Can (in con¬ 
ceit) to the health of his best friend the Citie, which laie extreame 
s ; 'ke, and had neuer more need of health, I know not what 
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qualmes came ouer his stomach, but immediately he fell downe 
without vttering any more wordes, and neuer rose againe. 

Anon (as it was his fashion) enters my puffing Host, to relieue 
(with a fresh supply out of his Celler,) the shrinking Can, if hee 
pcrceiued it stood in daunger to be ouerthrowne. But seeing the 
chiefe Leader dropt at his feete, and imagining at first hee was 
but wounded a little in the head, held vp his gowty golles and 
blest himselfe, that a Londoner (who had wont to be the most 
valiant of rob-pottes) should now be strooke downe only with two 
hoopes; and therevpon iogd him, fombling out these comfortable 
words of a souldier, If thou art a man stand a thy legges: he 
stird not for all this: wherevpon the Maydes being raisde (as i; 
had bene with a hue and cry) came hobling into the Roome, like a 
flocke of Geese, and hauing vpon search of the bodie giuen vp this 
verdict, that the man was dead, and murthered by the Plague ■ 
Oh daggers to all their hearts that heard it! Away trudge the 
wenches, and one of them hauing had a freckled face all her life 
time, was perswaded presently that now they were the tokens, and 
had liked to haue turned vp her heeles vpon it: My gorbellv 
Host, that in many a yeare could not without grunting, crawle 
ouer a threshold but two foote broad, leapte halfe a yarde from 
the coarse (It w 7 as measured by a Carpenters rule) as nimbly, as 
if his guttes had bene taken out by the hangman: out of the 
house he wallowed presently, beeing followed with two or three 
doozen of napkins to drie vp the larde, that ranne so fast downe 
his heeles, that all the way hee w 7 ent, was more greazie than a 
kitchin-stuffe-wifes basket: you woulde haue sworne, it had 
bene a barrel of Pitch on fire, if you had looked vpon him, for 
suche a smoakie clowde (by reason of his owne fattie hotte 
steeme) compassed him rounde, that but for his voice, he had 
quite bene lost in that stincking mist: hanged himsclfe hee had 
without all question (in this pittifull taking) but that hee feared 
the weight of his intolerable paunch, would haue burst the 
Roape, and so hee should be put to a double death. At length the 
Towne was raised, the Countrey came downe vpon him, and yet 
not vppon him neither, for after they vnderstood the Tragedie, 
euery man gaue ground, knowing my pursie Ale-cunner could 
not follow them: what is to be done in this straunge Allarum ? 
The whole Village is in daunger to lye at the mercy of God, and 
shall be bound to curse none, but him for it: they should doe 
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well therefore, to set fire on his house, before the Plague scape 
out of it, least it forrage higher into the Country, and knocke 
them downe, man, woman, and childe, like Oxen, whose blood 
(they all sweare) shall be required at his handes. At these 
speeches my tender-hearted Host, fell downe on his maribones, 
meaning indeed to intreat his audience to be good to him; but 
they fearing hee had bene pepperd too, as well as the Londoner, 
tumbled one ouer another, and were readie to breake their neckes 
for haste to be gone: yet some of them (being more valiant then 
the rest, because they heard him roare out for some helpe) verie 
desperately slept backe, and with rakes and pitch-forkes lifted 
the gulch from the ground: Cocluding (after they had laid their 
hogsheads togither, to draw out some holesom counsel) that 
whosoeuer would venture vpo the dead man and bury him, 
should haue fortie shillings (out of the common towne-purse, 
though it would be a great cut to it) with the loue of the Church¬ 
wardens and Sidemen, during the terme of life. This was pro- 
claimd, but none durst appeare to vndertake the dreadfull execu¬ 
tion : they loued money well, mary the plague hanging ouer any 
mans head that should meddle with it in that sort, they all vowdt* 
to dye beggers before it should be Chronicled they kild themselues 
for fortie shillings: and in that braue resolution, euery one with 
bag and baggage marcht home, barricadoing their dores and win- 
dowes with firbushes, feme, and bundles of straw to keepe out 
the pestilence at the staues end. 

At last a Tinker came sounding through the towne, mine Hosts 
house being the auncient watring place where he did vse to cast 
Anchor. You must vnderstand he was none of those base rascally 
Tinkers, that with a bandog and a drab at their tailes, and a pike- 
staffe on their necks, will take a purse sooner then stop a kettle: 
No, this was a deuout Tinker, he did honor God Pan: a Musicall 
Tinker, that vpon his kettle-drum could play any country dance 
you cald for, and vpon Hollidayes had earnd money by it, when 
no Fidler could be heard of. He was onely feared when he 
stalkt through some townes where Bees were, for he struck so 
sweetely on the bottome of his copper instrument, that he would 
emptie whole Hiues, and leade the swarmes after him only by 
the sound. 

This excellent egregious Tinker calls for his draught (being a 
double lug) it was fild for him, but before it came to his nose, 
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the lamentable tale of the Londoner was told, the Chamber-dorr 
(where he lay) being thrust open with a long pole, (because none 
durst touch it with their hands) and the Tinker bidden (if he had 
the heart) to goe in and see if he knew him. The Tinker being 
not to learne what vertue the medicine had which he held at his 
lippes, powred it downe his throate merily, and crying trillill, he 
feared no plagues. In he stept, tossing the dead body too and fro, 
and was sory he knew him not: Mine Host that with griefc 
began to fall away villanously, looking very rufully on the 
Tinker, and thinking him a fit instrument to be plaid vpon, offred 
a crowne out of his owne purse, if he would bury the partie. A 
crowne was a shrewd temptation to a Tinker; many a hole might 
he stop, before he could pick a crowne of it, yet being a suttle 
Tinker (and to make all Sextons pray for him, because he would 
raise their fees) an Angell he wanted to be his guide, and vnder 
ten shillings (by his ten bones) he would not put his finger in the 
fire. The whole parish had warning of this presentlie, thirtie 
shillings was saued by the bargaine, and the towne likely to be 
sailed too, therefore ten shillings was leuyed out of hand, put into 
a rag, which was tyed to the end of a long pole and deliuered 
(in sight of all the parish, who stoode aloofe stopping their 
noses) by the Headboroughs owne selfe in proper person, to the 
Tinker, who with one hand receiued the money, and with the 
other struck the boord, crying hey, a fresh double pot. Which 
armor of proofe being fitted to his body, vp he hoists the 
Londoner on his back (like a Schoole-boy) a Shouell and Pick¬ 
axe standing readie for him: And thus furnished, into a field 
some good distance from the towne he beares his deadly loade, 
an there throwes it downe, falling roundly to his tooles, vpon 
which the strong beere hauing set an edge, the}' quickly cut out a 
lodging in the earth for the Citizen. But the Tinker knowing 
that wormes needed no apparell, sauing only sheetes, stript him 
starke naked, but first diu’de nimbly into his pockets, to see what 
linings they had, assuring himselfe, that a Londoner would not 
wander so farre without siluer: his hopes were of the right 
stamp, for from one of his pockets he drew a lefherne bag, with 
seauen pounds in it: this musick made the Tinkers heart dance, 
he quickly tumbled his man into the graue, hid him ouer head 
and eares in dust, bound vp his clothes in a bundle, and carying 
that at the end of his staffe on his shoulder, with the purse of 
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seauen pounds in his hand, back againe comes he through the 
tovvne, crying alowd, Haue ye any more Londoners to bury, hey 
downe a downe dery, haue ye any more Londoners to bury: the 
Hobbinolls running away from him, as if he had bin the dead 
citizens ghost, and he marching away from them in all the hast 
he could, with that song still in his mouth. 

You see therefore how dreadfull a fellow Death is, making 
fooles euen of wisemen, and cowards of the most valiant; yea, 
in such a base slauery hath it bound mens senses, that they haue 
no power to looke higher than their owne roofes, but seeme by 
their turkish and barbarous actions to belieue that there is no 
felicitie after this life, and that (like beasts) their soules shall 
perish with their bodies. How many vpon sight only of a Letter 
(sent from London) haue started back, and durst haue laid their 
saluation vpon it, that the plague might be folded in that emptie 
paper, belieuing verily, that the arme of Omnipotence could neuer 
reach them, vnlesse it were with some weapon drawne out of the 
infected Citie : in so much that euen the Westerne Pugs receiuing 
mony here, haue tyed it in a bag at the end of their barge, and 
so trailed it through the Thames, least plague-sores sticking vpon 
shillings, they should be naild vp for counterfets when they were 
brought home. 

More ventrous than these block-heads was a certaine Iustice of 
peace, to whose gate being shut (for you must know that now 
there is no open house kept) a companie of wilde fellowes being 
lead for robbing an orchyard, the stout-hearted Constable rapt 
most couragiously, and would haue about with none, but the 
Iustice himselfe, who at last appeard in his likenes aboue at a 
window, inquiring why they summond a parlee. It was deliuered 
why: the case was opened to his examining wisedome, and that 
the euill doers were only Londoners: at the name of Londoners, 
the Iustice clapping his hand on his brest (as who should say, 
Lord haue mercy vpon vs) started back, and being wise enough 
to saue one, held his nose hard betweene his fore-finger and his 
thumb, and speaking in that wise (like the fellow that described 
the villainous motion of Iulius Casar and the Duke of Guise, who 
(as he gaue it out) fought a combat together) pulling the case¬ 
ment close to him, cryed out in that quaile-pipe voice, that if they 
were Londoners, away with them to Limbo: take only their 
names: they were sore fellowes, and he wotild deale with them 
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when time should serue: meaning, when the plague and they 
should not be so great together, and so they departed; the very 
name of Londoners being worse then ten whetstones to sharpen 
the sword of Iustice against them. 

I could fill a large volume, and call it the second part of the 
hundred mery tales, onely with such ridiculous stuffe as this of 
the Iustice, but Dii mcliora , I haue better matters to set my wits 
about: neither shall you wring out of my pen (though you lay 
it on the rack) the villanies of that damnd Keeper, who kild all 
she kept; it had bin good to haue made her keeper of the com¬ 
mon Iayle, and the holes of both Counters, for a number lye there, 
that wish to be rid out of this motley world, she would haue 
tickled them, and turned them ouer the thumbs. I will likewise 
let the Church-warden in Thames streete sleepe (for hees now 
past waking) who being requested by one of his neighbors to suf¬ 
fer his wife or child (that was then dead) to lye in the Church¬ 
yard, answered in a mocking sort, he kept that lodging for him- 
selfe and his household, and within three dayes after was driuen 
to hide his head in a hole himselfe. Neither will I speake a word 
of a poore boy (seruant to a Chandler) dwelling thereabouts, who 
being struck to the heart by sicknes, was first caryed away by 
water, to be left any where, but landing being denyed by an army 
of browne bill-men that kept the shore, back againe was he 
brought, and left in an out-celler, where lying groueling and 
groning on his face (amongst fagots, but not one of them set on 
fire to comfort him) there continued all night, and dyed miser¬ 
ably for want of succor. Nor of another poore wretch in the 
Parish of Saint Mary Query es, who being in the morning throwne 
(as the fashion rs) into a graue vpon a heape of carcases, that 
stayd for their complement, was found in the afternoone, gasping 
and gaping for life: but by these tricks, imagining that many a 
thousand haue bin turned wrongfully off the ladder of life, and 
praying that Derick or his executors may liue to do those 
a good turne, that haue done so to others-: 

Hie finis Priami, heeres an end 
of an old Song. 

Et iatn tempus Equutn fumantia soluere cotta. 
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LEVANA AND OUR LADIES OF SORROW 

O FTENTIMES at Oxford I saw Levana in my dreams. I 
knew her by her Roman symbols. Who is Levana? Reader, 
that do not pretend to have leisure for very much scholarship, 
you will not be angry with me for telling you. Levana was the 
Roman goddess that performed for the new-born infant the 
earliest office of ennobling kindness—typical, by its mode, of that 
grandeur which belongs to man everywhere, and of that benignity 
in powers invisible which even in Pagan worlds sometimes de¬ 
scends to sustain it. At the very moment of birth, just as the 
infant tasted for the first time the atmosphere of our troubled 
planet, it was laid on the ground. That might bear different 
interpretations. But immediately, lest so grand a creature should 
grovel there for more than one instant, either the paternal hand, 
as proxy for the goddess Levana, or some near kinsman, as 
proxy for the father, raised it upright, bade it look erect as the 
king of all this world, and presented its forehad to the stars, 
saying, perhaps, in his heart, “Behold what is greater than your¬ 
selves!” This symbolic act represented the function of Levana. 
And that mysterious lady, who never revealed her face (except 
to me in dreams), but always acted by delegation, had her name 
from the Latin verb (as still it is the Italian verb) levare, to 
raise aloft. 

This is the explanaiton of Levana. And hence it has arisen 
that some people have understood by Levana the tutelary power 
that controls the education of the nursery. She, that would not 
suffer at his birth even a prefigurative or mimic, degradation for 
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her awful ward, far less could be supposed to suffer the real 
degradation attaching to the non-development of his powers. She 
therefore watches over human education. Now, the word cduco , 
with the penultimate short, was derived (by a process often ex¬ 
emplified in the crystallization of languages) from the word 
educo, with the penultimate long. Whatsoever educes, or de¬ 
velops, educates . By the education of Levana, therefore, is meant 
—not the poor machinery that moves by spelling-books and gram¬ 
mars, but by that mighty system of central forces hidden in the 
deep bosom of human life, which by passion, by strife, by temp¬ 
tation, by the energies of resistance, works for ever upon children 
—resting not day or night, any more than the mighty wheel of 
day and night themselves, whose mements, like restless spokes, 
are glimmering for ever as they revolve. 

If, then, these are the ministries by which Levana works, 
how profoundly must she reverence the agencies of grief! But 
you, reader, think that children generally are not liable to grief 
such as mine. There are two senses in the word generally ,—the 
sense of Kuclid, where it means universally (or in the whole 
extent of the genus), and a foolish sense of this word, where 
it means usually. Now, I am far from saying that children uni¬ 
versally are capable of grief like mine. But there are more 
than you ever heard of who die of grief in this island of ours. 
I will tell you a common case. The rules of Eton require that 
a boy of the foundation should be there twelve years; he is super¬ 
annuated at eighteen; consequently he must come at six. Chil¬ 
dren torn away from mothers and sisters at that age not un- 
frequently die. I speak of what I know. The complaint is not 
entered by the registrar as grief; but that it is. Grief of that 
sort, and at that age, has killed more than ever have been counted 
amongst its martvrs. 

Therefore it is that Levana often communes with the powers 
that shake man’s heart; therefore it is that she dotes upon grief. 
“These ladies/’ said I softly to myself, on seeing the ministers 
with whom Levana was conversing, “these are the Sorrows; and 
thev are three in number: as the Graces are three, who dress 
man’s life with beauty; the Parent are three, who weave the dark 
arras of man's life in their mysterious loom always with colors 
sad in part, sometimes angry with tragic crimson and black; 
the Furies are three, who visit with retributions called from 
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the other side of the grave offenses that walk upon this; and once 
even the Muses were but three, who fit the harp, the trumpet, or 
the lute, to the great burdens of man’s impassioned creations. 
These are the Sorrows; all three of whom 1 know.” The last 
words I say n&w; but in Oxford I said, “one of whom I 
know, and the others too surely 1 shall know.” For already, in 
my fervent youth, I saw (dimly relieved upon the dark back¬ 
ground of my dreams) the imperfect lineaments of the awful 
Sisters. 

These Sisters—by what name shall we call them? If I say 
simply “The Sorrows,” there will be a chance of mistaking the 
term; it might be understood of individual sorrow,—separate 
cases of sorrow,—whereas 1 want a term expressing the mighty 
abstractions that incarnate themselves in all individual sufferings 
of man’s heart, and I wish to have these abstractions presented 
as impersonations,—that is, as clothed with human attributes of 
life, and with functions pointing to flesh. Let us call them, 
therefore, Our Ladies of Sorrow . 

I know them thoroughly, and have walked in all their king¬ 
doms. Three sisters they are, of one mysterious household; and 
their paths are wide apart; but of their dominion there is no 
■end. Them I saw often conversing with Levana, and some¬ 
times about myself. Do they talk, then? Oh, no! Mighty 
phantoms like these disdain the infirmities of language. They 
may utter voices through the organs of man when they dwell 
in human hearts, but amongst themselves is no voice nor sound; 
eternal silence reigns in their kingdoms. They spoke not as 
they talked with Levana; they whispered not; they sung not; 
though oftentimes methought they might have sung: for I upon 
earth had heard their mysteries oftentimes deciphered by harp 
and timbrel, by dulcimer and organ. Like God, whose servants 
they are, they utter their pleasure not by sounds that perish, or 
by words that go astray, but by signs in heaven, by changes on 
earth, by pulses in secret rivers, heraldries painted on darkness, 
and hieroglyphics written on the tablets of the brain. They 
wheeled in mazes; I spelled the steps. They telegraphed from 
afar; / read the signals. They conspired together; and on the 
mirrors of darkness my eye traced the plots. Theirs were the 
symbols; mine are the words. 

What is it the Sisters are? What is it that they do? Let 
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me describe their form and their presence, if form it were that 
still fluctuated in its outline, or presence it were that for ever 
advanced to the front or for ever receded amongst shades. 

The eldest of the three is named Mater Lachrymarum , Our 
Lady of Tears. She it is that night and day raves and moans, 
calling for vanished faces. She stood in Rama, where a voice 
was heard of lamentation,—Rachel weeping for her children, 
and refusing to be comforted. She it was that stood in Bethle¬ 
hem on the night when Herod’s sword swept its nurseries of 
Innocents, and the little feet were stiffened for ever which, 
heard at times as they trotted along floors overhead, woke 
pulses of love in household hearts that were not unmarked in 
heaven. Her e> es are sweet and subtle, wild and sleepy, by turns ; 
oftentimes rising to the clouds, oftentimes challenging the 
heavens. She wears a diadem round her head. And 1 knew by 
childish memories that she could go abroad upon the winds, 
when she heard the sobbing of litanies, or the thundering of 
organs, and when she beheld the mustering of summer clouds. 
This sister, the elder, it is that carries keys more than papal at 
her girdle, which open every cottage and every palace. She, 
to my knowledge, sat all last summer by the bedside of the 
blind beggar, him that so often and so gladly I talked with, 
whose pious daughter, eight years old, with the sunny counte¬ 
nance, resisted the temptations of play and village mirth, to 
travel all day long on dusty roads with her afflicted father. 
For this did God send her a great reward. In the spring time 
of the year, and whilst yet her own spring was budding, lie 
recalled her to himself. But her blind father mourns for ever 
over her: still he dreams at midnight that the little guiding hand 
is locked within his own; and still he wakens to a darkness that 
is now within a second and a deeper darkness. This Mater 
Lachrymarum also has been sitting all this winter of 184-4-5 
within the bedchamber of the Czar, bringing before his eyes a 
daughter (not less pious) that vanished to God not less sud¬ 
denly, and left behind her a darkness not less profound. By the 
power of the keys it is that Our Lady of Tears glides, a ghostly 
intruder, into the chambers of sleepless men, sleepless women, 
sleepless children, from Ganges to Nile, from Nile to Mississippi. 
And her, because she is the first-born of her house, and has 
the widest empire, let us honor with the title of “Madonna.” 
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The second Sister is called Maier Suspiriarwn, Our Lady of 
Sighs. She never scales the clouds, nor walks abroad upon the 
winds. She wears no diadem. And her eyes* if they were ever 
seen, would be neither sweet nor subtle; no man could read 
their story; they would be found filled with perishing dreams, 
and with wrecks of forgotten delirium. But she raises not her 
eyes; her head, on which sits a dilapidated turban, droops for 
ever, for ever fastens on the dust. She weeps not. She groans 
not. But she sighs inaudibly at intervals. Her sister, Madonna, 
is oftentimes stormy and frantic, raging in the highest against 
heaven, and demanding back her darlings. But Our Lady of 
Sighs never clamors, never defies, dreams not of rebellious as¬ 
pirations. She is humble to abjectness. Hers is the meekness 
that belongs to the hopeless. Murmur she may, but it is in her 
sleep. Whisper she may, but it is to herself in the twilight. Mut¬ 
ter she does at times, but it is in solitary places that are desolate 
as she is desolate, in ruined cities, and when the sun has gone 


down to his rest. 


This sister is the visitor of the Pariah, of the 


Jew. of the bondsman to the oar in the Mediterranean galleys; 
of the English criminal in Norfolk Island, blotted out from the 
books of remembrance in sweet far-off England ; of the baffled 
penitent reverting his eyes for ever upon a solitary grave, which 
to nim seems the altar overthrown of some past and bloody 
sacrifice, on which altar no oblations can now be availing, 
whether towards pardon that he might implore, or towards repa¬ 
ration that he might attempt. Every slave that at noonday looks 
up to the tropical sun with timid reproach, as he points with one 
hand to the earth, our general mother, but for him a stepmother, 
as he points with the other hand to the Bible, our general teacher, 
but against 1 him sealed and sequestered; every woman sitting in 
darkness, without love to shelter her head, or hope to illumine her 
solitude, because the heaven-born instincts kindling in her nature 
germs of holy affections, which God implanted in her womanly 
bosom, having been stifled by social necessities, now r burn sullenly 
to waste, like sepulchral lamps amongst the ancients; every nun 
defrauded of her unreturning May-time by wicked kinsman, 
w'hom God will judge; every captive in every dungeon; all that 
are betrayed, and all that are rejected; outcasts by traditionary 
law, and children of hereditary disgrace: all these walk with 
Our Lady of Sighs. She also carries a key; but she needs it 
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little* For her kingdom is chiefly amongst the tents of Shem, and 
the houseless vagrant of every clime. Yet in the very highest 
ranks of man she finds chapels of her own; and even in glorious 
England there are some that, to the world, carry their heads 
as proudly as the reindeer, who yet secretly have received her 
mark upon their foreheads. 

But the third Sister, who is also the youngest-! Hush! 

whisper whilst we talk of her! Her kingdom is not large, or 
else no flesh should live; but within that kingdom all power is 
hers.‘ Her head, turreted like that of Cybele, rises almost beyond 
the reach of sight. She droops not; and her eyes, rising so high, 
might be hidden by distance. But, being what they are, they 
cannot be hidden: through the treble veil of crepe which she 
wears the fierce light of a blazing misery, that rests not for 
matins or for vespers, for noon of day or noon of night, for 
ebbing or for flowing tide, may be read from the very ground. 
She is the defier of God. She also is the mother of lunacies, and 
the suggestress of suicides. Deep lie the roots of her power; 
but narrow is the nation that she rules. For she can approach 
only those in whom a profound nature has been upheaved b\ 
central convulsions; in whom the heart trembles and the brain 
rocks under conspiracies of tempest from without and tempest 
from within. Madonna moves with uncertain steps, fast 01 
slow, but still with tragic grace. Our Lady of Sighs creeps 
timidly and stealthily. But this youngest Sister moves with 
incalculable motions, bounding, and with tiger's leaps. She carries 
no key; for, though coming rarely amongst men, she storms all 
doors at which she is permitted to enter at all. And her name is 
Mater Tcnebrarum —Our Lady of Darkness. 

These were the Scmnai Thcai or Sublime Goddesses, these 
were the Eitmcnides or Gracious Ladies (so called by antiquity 
in shuddering propitiation) of my Oxford dreams. Madonna 
spoke. She spoke by her mysterious hand. Touching my head, 
she beckoned to Our Lady of Sighs; and what she spoke, trans¬ 
lated out of the signs which (except in dreams) no man reads, 
was this: 

' “Lo! here is he whom in childhood I dedicated to my altars. 
This is he that once I made my darling. Him I led astray, him 
I beguiled; and from heaven I stole away his young heart to 
mine. Through me did he become idolatrous; and through me 
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it was, by languishing desires, that he worshipped the worm, and 
prayed to the wormy grave. Holy was the grave to him; lovely 
was its darkness; saintly its corruption. Him, this young idolater, 
I have seasoned for thee, dear gentle Sister of Sighs! Do thou 
take him now to thy heart, and season hipi for our dreadful 
sister. And thou/’—turning to the Mater Tencbrarum, she said, 
-—“wicked sister, that temptest and hatest, do thou take him 
from her. See that thy sceptre lie heavy on his head. Suffer not 
woman and her tenderness to sit near him in his darkness. 
Banish the frailties of hope; wither the relenting of love; scorch 
the fountains of tears; curse him as only thou canst curse. So 
shall he be accomplished in the furnace; so shall he see the things 
that ought not to be seen, sights that are abominable, and secrets 
that are unutterable. So shall he read elder truths, sad truths, 
grand truths, fearful truths. So shall he rise again before he 
dies. And so shall our commission be accomplished which from 
God we had—to plague his heart until we had unfolded the 
capacities of his spirit.” 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


STAVE, one: 


Marley s Ghost 

M ARLEY was dead, to begin with. There is no doubt what¬ 
ever about that. The register of his burial was signed b) 
the clergyman, the clerk, the undertaker, and the chief mourner- 
Scrooge signed it. And Scrooge's name was good upon 'Change 
for anything he chose to put his hand to. 

Old Marley was as dead as a door-nail. 

Scrooge knew he was dead. Of course he did. How could it 
be otherwise? Scrooge and he were partners for I don't know 
how many years. Scrooge was his sole executor, his sole adminis¬ 
trator, his sole assign, his sole residuary legatee, his sole friend, 
his sole mourner. 

Scrooge never painted out old Marley's name, however. There 
it yet stood, years afterwards, above the warehouse door,— 
Scrooge and Marley. The firm was known as Scrooge and 
Marley. Sometimes people new to the business called Scrooge 
Scrooge, and sometimes Marley. He answered to both names. 
It was all the same to him. 

Oh! But he was a tight-fisted hand at the grindstone, was 
Scrooge! a squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutching, 
covetous old sinner! External heat and cold had little influence 
on him. No warmth could warm, no cold could chill him. No 
wind that blew was bitterer than he, no falling snow was more 
intent upon its purpose, no pelting rain less open to entreaty. Foul 
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weather didn’t know where to have him. The heaviest rain and 
snow and hail and sleet could boast of the advantage over him in 
only one respect,—they often “came down” handsomely, and 
Scrooge never did. 

Nobody ever stopped him in the street to say, with gladsome 
looks, “My dear Scrooge, how arc you? When will you come 
to see me?” No beggars implored him to bestow a trifle, no chil¬ 
dren asked him what it was o’clock, no man or woman ever once 
in all his life inquired the way to such and such a place, of 
Scrooge. Even the blind men’s dogs appeared to know him; 
and when they saw him coming on, would tug their owners into 
doorways and up courts; and then would wag their tails as 
though they said, “No eye at all is better than an evil eye, dark 
master!” 

But what did Scrooge care! It was the very thing he liked. 

To edge his way along the crowded paths of life, warning all 
human sympathy to keep its distance, was what the knowing ones 
call “nuts” to Scrooge. 

Once upon a time—of all the good days in the year, upon 
a Christinas eve—old Scrooge sat busy in his counting-house. 
It was cold, bleak, biting, foggy weather; and the city clocks 
had only just gone three, but it was quite dark already. 

The door of Scrooge’s counting-house was open, that he might 
keep his eye upon his clerk, who, in a dismal little cell beyond, 
a sort of tank, was copying letters. Scrooge had a very small 
fire, but the clerk’s fire was so very much smaller that it looked 
like one coal. But he couldn’t replenish it, for Scrooge kept the 
coal-box in his own room; and so surely as the clerk came in with 
the shovel the master predicted that it would be necessary for 
them to part. Wherefore the clerk put on his white comforter, 
and tried to warm himself at the candle; in which effort, not 
being a man of strong imagination, he failed. 

“A merry Christmas, uncle! God save you!” cried a cheerful 
voice. It was the voice of Scrooge’s nephew, who came upon 
him so quickly that this was the first intimation Scrooge had of 
his approach. 

“Bah!” said Scrooge; “humbug!” 

“Christmas a humbug, uncle! You don’t mean that, I am sure?” 

“I do. Out upon merry Christmas! What’s Christmas time to 
you but a time for paying bills without money; a time for finding 
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yourself a year older, and not an hour richer; a time for balanc¬ 
ing your books and having every item in 'em through a round 
dozen of months presented dead against you? If I had my will, 
every idiot who goes about with ‘Merry Christmas’ on his lips 
should be boiled with his own pudding, and buried with.a stake 
of holly through his heart! He should!” 

“Uncle!” 

“Nephew, keep Christmas in your own way, and let me keep 
it in mine.” 

“Keep it! But you don't keep it.” 

“Let me leave it alone, then. Much 1 good may it do you! Much 
good it has ever done you!” 

“There are many things from which I might have derived good, 
by which I have not profited, 1 dare say, Christmas among the 
rest. But I am sure I have always thought of Christmas time, 
when it has come round,—apart from the veneration due to its 
sacred origin, if anything belonging to it can be apart from that, 
—as a good time ; a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant time; the 
only time I know of, in the long calendar of the year, when men 
and women seem by one consent to open their sl^ut-up hearts 
freely, and to think of people below them as if they really were 
fellow-travellers to the grave, and not another race of creatures 
bound on other journeys. And therefore, uncle, though it has 
never put a scrap of gold or silver in my pocket, I believe th*t 
it has done me good, and will do me good; and I say, God 
bless it!” 

The clerk in the tank involuntarily applauded. 

“Let me hear another sound from you” said Scrooge, “and 
you’ll keep your Christmas by losing your situation!—You’re 
quite a powerful speaker, sir,” he added, turning to his nephew. 
“I wonder you don't go into Parliament.” 

“Don’t be angry, uncle. Come! Dine with us, tomorrow.” 

Scrooge said that he would see him—yes, indeed he did. He 
went the whole length of the expression, and said that he would 
see him in that extremity first. 

“But why ?” cried Scrooge’s nephew. “Why ?” 

“Why did you get married?” 

“Because I fell in love.” 

“Because you fell in love!” growled Scrooge, as if that were 
' the only one thing in the world* more ridiculous than a merry 
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Christmas. “Good afternoon!” 

“Nay, uncle, but you never came to see me before that hap¬ 
pened. Why give it as a reason for not coming now?” 

“Good afternoon.” 

“I want nothing from you; I ask nothing of you; why can¬ 
not we be friends?” 

“Good afternoon.” 

“I am sorry, with all my heart, to find you so resolute. We 
have never had any quarrel, to which I have been a party. But 
I have made the trial in homage to Christmas, and I’ll keep my 
Christmas humor to the last. So, A Merry Christmas, uncle!” 

“Good afternoon!” 

“And A Happy New Year!” 

“Good afternoon!” 

His nephew left the room without an angry word, notwith¬ 
standing. The clerk, in letting Scrooge's nephew out, had let 
two other people in. They were portly gentlemen, pleasant to 
behold, and now stood, with their hats off, in Scrooge's office. 
They had books and papers in their hands and bowed to him. 

“Scrooge and Marley’s, I believe,” said one of the gentlemen, 
referring to his list. “Have I the pleasure of addressing Mr. 
Scrooge, or Mr. Marley ?” 

“Mr. Marley has been dead these seven years. He died seven 
|gars ago, this very night.” 

“At this festive season of the year, Mr. Scrooge,” said the 
gentleman, taking up a pen, “it is more than .usually desirable 
that we should make some slight provision for the poor and 
destitute, who suffer greatly at the present time. Many thou¬ 
sands are in want of common necessaries; hundreds of thousands 
are in want of common comforts, sir.” 

“Are there no prisons ?” 

“Plenty of prisons. B.ut under the impression that they 
scarcely furnish Christian cheer of mind or body to the un¬ 
offending multitude, a few of us are endeavoring to raise a fund 
to buy the poor some meat and drink, and means of warmth. 
We choose this time, because it is a time of all others wdien 
Want is keenly felt and Abundance rejoices. What shall I pur 
you down for?” 

“Nothing!” 

“You wish to be anonymous?-” 
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“I wish to be left alone. Since you ask me what I wish, gen 
tlemen, that is my answer. I don't make merry myself at Christ¬ 
mas, and I can’t afford to make idle people merry. I help to sup- 
pent the prisons and the workhouses,—they cost enough,—and 
those who are badly off must go there.” 

‘‘Many can’t go there; and many would rather die.” 

“If they would rather die they had better do it, and decrease 
the surplus population.” 

At length the hour of shutting up the counting-house arrived. 
With an ill-will Scrooge, dismounting from his stool, tacitly 
admitted the fact to the expectant clerk in the Tank, who instantly 
snuffed his candle out, and put on his hat. 

“You’ll want all day to-morrow, I suppose?” 

“If quite convenient, sir.” 

“It’s not convenient, and it’s not fair. Tf T was to stop half 
a crown for it, you’d think yourself mightily ill-used, I’ll be 
bound ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And yet you don’t think me ill-used, when I pay a day’s 
wages for no work.” 

“Tt’s only once a year, sir.” 

“A poor excuse for picking a man’s pocket every twenty-fifth 
of December! But I suppose you must have the whole day. Be 
here all the earlier next morning.” 

The clerk promised that he would; and Scrooge walked out 
with a growl. The office was closed in a twinkling, and the clerk, 
with the long ends of his white comforter dangling below his 
waist (for he boasted no great-coat), went down a slide, at the 
end of a lane of boys, tw r enty times, in honor of its being Christ¬ 
mas eve, and then ran home as hard as he could pelt, to play 
at blind-man’s bluff. 

Scrooge took his melancholy dinner in his usual melancholy 
tavern; and having read all the newspapers, and beguiled the 
rest of the evening with his banker’s books, went home to bed. 
He lived in chambers which had once belonged to his deceased 
partner. They were a gloomy suite of rooms, in a lowering pile 
of building up a yard. The building was old enough now, and 
dreary enough; for nobody lived in it but Scrooge, the other 
rooms being all let out as offices. 

Now it is a fact, that there was nothing at all particular about 
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the knocker on the door of this house, except that it was very 
large ; also, that Scrooge had seen it, night and morning, during 
his whole residence in that place; also, that Scrooge had as little 
of what is called fancy about him as any man in the city of 
London. And yet Scrooge, having his key in the lock of the door, 
saw in the knocker, without its undergoing any intermediate 
process of change, not a knocker, but Marley's face. 

Marlcy's face, with a dismal light about it, like a bad lobster 
in a dark cellar. It was not angry or ferocious, but it looked at 
Scrooge as Marley used to look,—with ghostly spectacles turned 
up upon its ghostly forehead. 

As Scrooge looked fixedly at this phenomenon, it was a knocker 
again. He said, "Pooh, pooh !” and closed the door with a bang. 

The sound*resounded through the house like thunder. Every 
room above, and every cask in the wine-merchant's cellars below, 
appeared to have a separate peal of echoes of its own. Scrooge 
was not a man to be frightened by echoes. He fastened the door, 
and walked across the hall, and up the stairs. Slowly, too, trim¬ 
ming his candle as he went. 

Up Scrooge went, not caring a button for its being very dark. 
Darkness is cheap, and Scrooge liked it. But before he shut his 
heavy door, he walked through his rooms to see that all was 
right. He had just enough recollection of the face to desire to 
do that. 

Sitting-room, bedroom, lumber-room, all as they should be. 
Nobody under the table, nobody under the sofa; a small fire in 
the grate; spoon and basin ready; and the little saucepan of 
gruel (Scrooge had a cold in his head) upon the hob. Nobody 
under the bed; nobody in the closet; nobody in his dressing gown, 
which was hanging up in a suspicious attitude against the wall. 
Lumber-room as usual. Old fire-guard, old shoes, two fish- 
baskets, washing-stand on three legs, and a poker. 

Quite satisfied, he closed his door, and locked himself in; 
double-locked himself in, which was not his custom. Thus se¬ 
cured against surprise, he took off his cravat, put on his dressing- 
gown and slippers and his night-cap, and sat down before the 
very low fire to take his gr,uel. 

As he threw his head back in the chair, his glance happened 
to rest upon a bell, a disused bell, that hung in the room, and 
communicated, for some purpose now forgotten, with a chamber 
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in the highest story of the building. It was with great astonish¬ 
ment, and with a strange, inexplicable dread, that, as he looked, 
he saw this bell begin to swing. Soon it rang out loudly, and so 
did every bell in the house. 

This was succeeded by a clanking noise, deep down below, as 
if some person were dragging a heavy chain over the casks in the 
wine-merchant’s cellar. 

Then he heard the noise much louder, on the floors below; 
then coming up the stairs; then coming straight towards his 
door. 

It came on through the heavy door, and a spectre passed into 
the room 'before his eyes. And upon its coming in, the dying 
flame leaped up, as though it cried, “I know him! Marley’s 
ghost!” * 

The same face, the very same. Marley in his pigtail, usual 
waistcoat, tights, and boots. ITis body was transparent; so that 
Scrooge, observing him, and looking through his waistcoat, could 
see the two buttons on his coat behind. 

Scrooge had often heard it said that Marley had no bowels, 
but he had never believed it until now. 

No, nor did he believe it even now. Though he looked the 
phantom through and through, and saw it standing before him,—• 
though he felt the chilling influence of its death-cold eyes, and 
noticed the very texture of the folded kerchief bound about his 
head and chin,—he was still incredulous. 

“How now!” said Scrooge, caustic and cold as ever. “What 
do you want with me?” 

“Much!”—Marley’s voice, no doubt about it. 

“Who are you?” 

“Ask me who I was 

“Who were you then ?” 

“In life I was your partner, Jacob Marley.” 

“Can you—can you sit down ?” 

“I can.” 

“Do it, then.” 

Scrooge asked the question, because he didn't know whether 
a ghost so transparent might find himself in a condition to take 
a chair; and felt that, in the event of it being possible, it might 
involve the necessity of an embarrassing explanation. But the 
ghost sat down on the opposite side of the fireplace, as if he were 
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quite used to it. 

“You don't believe in me.” 

“I don't.” 

“What evidence would you have of my reality beyond that of 
your senses?" 

“I don't know.” 

“Why do )ou doubt your senses?” 

“Because a little thing affects them. A slight disorder of the 
stomach makes them cheats. You may be an undigested bit of 
beef, a blot of mustard, a crumb of cheese, a fragment of an 
underdone potato. There’s more of gravy than of grave about 
you, whatever you are!” 

Scrooge was not much in the habit of cracking jokes, nor did 
he feel in his heart by any means waggish then. The truth is, 
that he tried to be smart, as a means of distracting his own 
attention, and keeping down his horror. 

But how much greater was his horror when, the phantom taking 
off the bandage round its head, as if it were too warm to wear 
in-doors, its lower jaw dropped down upon its breast! 

“Mercy! Dreadful apparation, why do you trouble me? Why 
do spirits walk the earth, and why do they come to me ?” 

“It is required of every man, that the spirit within him should 
walk abroad among his fellow-men, and travel far and wide; 
and if that spirit goes not forth in life, it is condemned to do so 
after death. I cannot tell you all I would. A very little more 
is permitted to me. I cannot rest, I cannot stay, I cannot linger 
anywhere. My spirit never walked beyond our counfing-house,— 
mark me!—in life my spirit never roved beyond the narrow* limits 
of our money-changing hole; and weary journeys lie before me!” 

“Seven years dead. And traveling all the time? You travel 
fast?” 

“On the wings of the w r ind.” 

“You might have got over a great quantity of ground in seven 
years.” 

“O blind man, blind man! not to know that ages of incessant 
labor by immortal creatures for this earth must pass into eternity 
before the good of which it is susceptible is all developed. Not 
to know that any Christian spirit working kindly in its little 
sphere, whatever it may be, will find its moral life too short for 
its vast means of usefulness. Not to know that no space of regret 
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can make amends for one life’s opportunities misuseef! Yet I 
was like this man; I once was like this man!” 

“But you were always a good man of business, Jacob,” faltered 
Scrooge, who now began to apply this to himself. 

“Business!” cried the ghost, wringing his hands again. “Man¬ 
kind was my business. The common welfare was my business,; 
charity, mercy, forbearance, benevolence, were all my business! 
The dealings of my trade were but a drop of water in the com¬ 
prehensive ocean of my business.” 

Scrooge was very much dismayed to hear the spectre going on 
at this rate, and began to quake exceedingly. 

“Hear me! My time is nearly gone.” 

“I will. But don’t be hard upon me ! Don’t be flowery, Jacob ! 
Pray!” 

“I am here to-night to warn you that you have yet a chance 
and hope of escaping my fate. A chance and hope of my pro¬ 
curing, Ebenezer.” 

“You were always a good friend to me. Thank’ee!” 

“You will be haunted by Three Spirits.” 

“Is that the chance and hope you mentioned, Jacob? I—I 
think I’d rather not.” 

“Without their visits, you cannot hope to shun the path 1 
tread. Expect the first to-morrow night, when the bell tolls One. 
Expect the second on the next night at the same hour. The 
third, upon the next night, when the last stroke of Twelve has 
ceased to vibrate. Look to see me no more; and look that, for 
your own sake, you remember what has passed between us!” 

It walked backward from him; and at every step it took, the 
window raised itself a little, so that, when the apparition reached 
it, it was wide open. 

Scrooge closed the window, and examined the doo!r by which 
the Ghost had entered. It was double-locked, as he had locked 
it with his own hands, and the bolts were undisturbed. Scrooge 
tried to say, “Humbug!” but stopped at the first syllable. And 
being, from the emotion he had undergone, or the fatigues of 
the day, or his glimpse of the invisible world, or the dull con¬ 
versation of the Ghost, or the lateness of the hour, much in need 
of repose, he went straight to bed, without undressing, and fell 
asleep on the instant. 
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STAVE TWO 

The First of the Three Spirits 

When Scrooge awoke, it was so dark, that, looking out of bed, 
he could scarcely distinguish the transparent window from the 
opaque walls of his chamber, until suddenly the church clock 
tolled a deep, dull, hollow, melancholy ONE. 

Light flashed up in the room upon the instant, and the curtains 
of his bed were drawn aside by a strange figure,—like a child: 
yet not so like a child as like an old man, viewed through some 
supernatural medium,, which gave him the appearance of having 
receded from the view, and being diminished to a child's propor¬ 
tions. Its hair, which hung about its neck and down its back, was 
white as if with age; and yet the face had not a wrinkle in it, 
and the tenderest bloom was on the skin. It held a branch of 
fresh green holly in its hand; and, in singular contradiction of 
that wintry emblem, had its dress trimmed with summer flowers. 
But the strangest thing about it was, that from the crown of its 
head there sprung a bright clear jet of light, by which all this 
was visible; and which was doubtless the occasion of its using, 
in its duller moments, a great extinguisher for a cap, which it 
now held under its arm. 

“Are you the Spirit, sir, whose coming was foretold to me?" 

“I am !” 

“Who and what are you?" 

“I am the Ghost of Christmas Past." 

“Long past ?” 

“No. Your past. The things that you will see with me arc 
shadows of the things that have been; they will have no con¬ 
sciousness of us.” 

Scrooge then made bold to inquire what business brought him 
there. 

“Your welfare. Rise, and walk with me!” 

It would have been in vain for Scrooge to plead that the 
weather and the hour were not adapted to pedestrian purposes; 
that the bed was warm, and the thermometer a long way below 
freezing; that he was clad but lightly in his slippers, dressing- 
gown, and night-cap; and that he had a cold upon him at that 
time. The grasp, though gentle as a woman's hand, was not to be 
resisted. He rose; but, finding that the Spirit made towards the 
window, clasped its robe in supplication. 
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“I am a mortal, and liable to fall.” 

“Bear but a touch of my hand there? said the Spirit, laying 
it upon his heart, “and you shall be upheld in more than this!” 

As the words were spoken, they passed through the wall, and 
stood in the busy thoroughfares of a city. It was made plain 
enough by the'dressing of the shops that here, too, it was Christ¬ 
mas time. 

The Ghost stopped at a certain warehouse door, and asked 
Scrooge if he knew it. 

“Know it! Was I not apprenticed here!” 

They went in. At sight of an old gentleman in a Welsh wig, 
sitting behind such a high desk that, if he had been two inches 
taller, he must have knocked his head against the ceiling, Scrooge 
cried in great excitement, “Why, it's old Fezziwig! Bless his 
heart, it's Fezziwig, alive again!" 

Old Fezziwig laid down his pen, and looked lip at the clock, 
which pointed to the hour of seven. He rubbed his hands; ad¬ 
justed his capacious waistcoat; laughed all over himself, from 
his shoes to his organ of benevolence; and called out in a com¬ 
fortable, oilv, rich, fat, jovial voice, “Yo, ho, there! Ebenezer! 
Dick!" 

A living and moving picture of Scrooge’s former self, a young 
man, came briskly in, accompanied by his fellow ’prentice. 

“Dick Wilkins, to be sure ! ,f said Scrooge to the Ghost. “My 
old fellow-’prentice, bless me, yes. There he is. He was very 
much attached to me, was Dick. Poor Dick! Dear, dear!" 

“Yo ho, my boys!" said Fezziwig. “No more work to-night. 
Christmas eve, Dick! Christmas, Ebenezer! Let’s have the shut¬ 
ters up, before a man can say Jack Robinson! Clear away, my 
lads, and let’s have lots of room here!” 

Clear away! There was nothing they wouldn’t have cleared 
away, or couldn’t have cleared away, with old Fezziwig looking 
on. It was done in a minute. Every movable was packed off, as 
if it were dismissed from public life forevermore; the floor was 
swept and watered, the lamps were trimmed, fuel was heaped 
upon the fife; and the warehouse was as snug and warm and dry 
and bright a ball-room as you would desire to see upon a winter’s 
night. 

In came a fiddler with a music-book, and went up to the lofty 
desk, and made an orchestra of it, and tuned like fifty stomach- 
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aches. In came Mrs. Fezziwig, one vast substantial smile. In 
came the three Miss Fezziwigs, beaming and lovable. In came 
the six young followers whose hearts they broke. In came all the 
young men and women employed in the business. In came the 
housemaid, with her cousin the baker. In came the cook, with 
her brother's particular friend the milkman. In 4 they all came 
one after another; some sh\ly, some boldly, some gracefully, some 
awkwardly, some pushing, some pulling; in they all came, anyhow 
and every how. Away they all went, twenty couple at once; hands 
half round and back again the other way; down the middle and 
up again; round and round in various stages of affectionate 
grouping; old top couple always turning up in the wrong place; 
new top couple starting off again, as soon as they got there; all 
top couples at last, and not a bottom one to help them. When 
this result was brought about, old Fezziwig, clapping his hands 
to stop the dance, cried out, “Well done!” and the fiddler plunged 
his hot face into a pot of porter especially provided for that 
purpose. 

There were more dances, and there were forfeits, and more 
dances, and there was cake, and there was negus, and there was 
a great piece of Cold Roast, and there was a great piece of Cold 
Boiled, and there were mince-pies, and plenty of beer. But the 
great effect of the evening came after the Roast and Boiled, when 
the fiddler struck up “Sir Roger de Coverley.” Then old Fezziwig 
stood out to dance with Mrs. Fezziwig. Top couple, too; with 
a good stiff piece of work cut out for them; three or four and 
twenty pair of partners; people who were not to be trifled with; 
people who would dance, and had no notion of walking. 

But if they had been twice as many,—four times,—old Fezzi¬ 
wig would have been a match for them, and so would Mrs. Fezzi¬ 
wig. As to her , she was worthy to be his partner in every sense 
of the term. A positive light appeared to issue from Fezziwig's 
calves. They shone in every part of the dance. You couldn’t 
have predicted, at any given time, what would become of ’em 
next. And when old Fezziwig and Mrs. Fezziwig had gone all 
through the dance,—advance and retire, turn your partner, bow 
and courtesy, corkscrew, thread the needle, and back again to 
your place,—Fezziwig “cut,”—cut so deftly, that he appeared 
to wing with his legs. 

When the clock struck eleven this domestic ball broke up. Mr. 
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and Mrs. Fezziwig took their stations, one on either side the 
door, and, shaking hands with every person individually as he 
or she went out, wished him or her a Merry Christmas. When 
everybody had retired but the two 'prentices, they did the same 
to them; and thus the cheerful voices died away, and the lads 
were left to their beds,* which were under a counter in the back 
shop. 

“A small matter," said the Ghost, “to make these silly folks 
so full of gratitude. He has spent but a few pounds of your 
mortal money,—three or four perhaps. Is that so much that he 
deserves this praise?" 

“It isn't that," said Scrooge, heated by the remark, and speak¬ 
ing unconsciously like his former, not his latter self,—“it isn't 
that, Spirit. He has the power to render us happy or unhappy; 
to make our service light or burdensome, a pleasure or a toil. 
Say that his power lies in words and looks; in things so slight 
and insignificant that it is impossible to add and count 'em up: 
what then ? The happiness he gives is quite as great as if it cost 
a fortune." 

He felt the Spirit's glance, and stopped. 

“What is the matter?" 

“Nothing particular." 

“Something, I think?" 

“No, no. I should like to be able to say a word or two to my 
clerk just now. That's all.” 

“My time grows short," observed the Spirit. “Quick!" 

This was not addressed to Scrooge, or to any one whom he 
could see, but it produced an immediate effect. For again he 
saw himself. He was older now; a man in the prime of life. 

He was not alone, but sat by the side of a fair young girl in 
a black dress, in whose eyes there were tears. 

“It matters little," she said softly to Scrooge's former self. 
“To you, very little. Another idol has displaced me; and if it 
can comfort you in time to come, as I would have tried to do, 
I have no just cause to grieve." 

“What Idol has displaced you?" 

“A golden one. You fear the world too much. I have seen 
your nobler aspirations fall off one by one, until the master- 
passion, Gain, engrosses you. Have I not?" 

“What then ? Even if I have grown so much wiser, what then ? 
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I am not changed towards you. Have I ever sought release 
from our engagement ?" 

'‘In words, no. Never." 

“In what, then?" 

“In a changed nature; in an altered spirit; in another atmos¬ 
phere of life; another Hope as its great end. If you were free 
to-day, to-morrow, yesterday, can even 1 believe that you would 
choose a dowerless girl; or, choosing her, do I not know that your 
repentance and regret would surely follow? I do; and I release 
you. With a full heart, for the love of him you once were." 

“Spirit, remove me from this place." 

• “I told you these were shadows of the things that have been," 
said the Ghost. “That they are what they are, do not blame me!" 

“Remove me!" Scrooge exclaimed. “I cannot bear it! Leave 
me! Take me back. Haunt me no longer!" 

As he struggled with the Spirit he was conscious of being ex¬ 
hausted, and overcome by an irresistible drowsiness; and, further, 
of being in his own bedroom. He had barely time to reel to bed 
before he sank into a heavy sleep. 

STAVE THREE 

The Second of the Three Spirits 

Scrooge awoke in his own bedroom. There was no doubt about 
that. But it and his own adjoining sitting-room, into which he 
shuffled in his slippers, attracted by a great light there, had 
undergone a surprising transformation. The walls and ceiling 
were so hung with living green, that it looked a perfect grove. 
The leaves of holly, mistletoe, and ivy reflected back the light, 
as if so many little mirrors had been scattered there; and such a 
mighty blaze went roaring up the chimney, as that petrifaction of 
a hearth had never known in Scrooge's time, or Marley's, or for 
many and many a winter season gone. Heaped upon the floor, 
to form a kind of throne, were turkeys, geese, game, brawn, great 
joints of meat, sucking pigs, long wreaths of sausages, mince- 
pies, plum-puddings, barrels of oysters, red-hot chestnuts, cherry- 
cheeked apples, juicy oranges, luscious pears, immense twelfth- 
cakes, great bowls of punch. In easy state upon this couch 
there sat a Giant glorious to see; who bore a glowing torch, in 
shape not unlike Plenty's horn, and who raised it high to shed 
its light on Scrooge, as he came peeping round the door. 
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<k Come in,—come in! and know me better, man! I am the 
Ghost of Christmas Present. Look upon me! You have never 
seen the like of me before l” 

“Never.” 

“Have never walked forth with the younger members of my 
family; meaning (for I am very young) my elder brothers born 
in these later years?” pursued the Phantom. 

“I don’t think I have, I am afraid I have not. Have you had 
many brothers, Spirit?” 

“More than eighteen hundred.” 

“A tremendous family to provide for! Spirit, conduct me 
where you will. I went forth last night on compulsion, and* I 
learnt a lesson which is working now. To-night, if you have 
aught to teach me, let me profit by it.” 

“Touch my robe!” 

Scrooge did as he was told, and held it fast. 

The room and its contents all vanished instantly, and they stood 
in the city streets upon a snowy Christmas morning. 

Scrooge and the Ghost passed on, invisible, straight to Scrooge’s 
clerk's; and on the threshold of the door the Spirit smiled, and 
stopped to bless Rob Cratchit’s dwelling with the sprinklings of 
his torch. Think of that! Bob had but fifteen “Bob” a week 
himself; he pocketed on Saturdays but fifteen copies of his Chris¬ 
tian name; and yet the Ghost of Christmas Present blessed his 
four-roomed house! 

Then up rose Mrs. Cratchit, Cratchit’s wife, dressed out but 
poorly in a twice-turned gown, but brave in ribbons, which are 
cheap and make a goodly show for sixpence; and she laid the 
cloth, assisted by Belinda Cratchit, second of her daughters, also 
brave in ribbons; while Master Peter Cratchit plunged a fork 
into the saucepan of potatoes, and, getting the corners of his 
monstrous shirt-collar (Bob’s private property, conferred upon 
his son and heir in honor of the day) into his mouth, rejoiced 
to find himself so gallantly attired, and yearned to show his linen 
in the fashionable parks. And now two smaller Cratchits, boy 
and girl, came tearing in, screaming that outside the baker’s they 
had smelt the goose, and known it for their own; and, basking 
in luxurious thoughts of sage and onion, these young Cratchits 
danced about the table, and exalted Master Peter Cratchit to the 
skies, while he (not proud, although his collars nearly choked 
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him) blew the fire, until the slow potatoes, bubbling up, knocked 
loudly at the saucepan-lid to be let out and peeled. 

“What has ever got your precious father, then?” said Mrs. 
Cratchit. “And your brother Tiny Tim! And Martha wasn’t as 
late last Christmas day by half an hour!” 

“Here’s Martha, mother!” said a girl, appearing as she spoke. 

“Here’s Martha, mother!” cried the two young Cratchits. 
“Hurrah! There’s such a goose, Martha!” 

“Why, bless your heart alive, my dear, how late you are ?” said 
Mrs. Cratchit, kissing her a dozen times, and taking off her shawl 
and bonnet for her. 

“We’d a deal of work to finish up last night,” replied the girl, 
“and had to clear away this morning, mother!” 

“Well! Never mind so long as you are come,” said Mrs. 
Cratchit. “Sit ye down before the fire, my dear, and have a warm. 
Lord bless ye!” 

“No, no! There’s father coming,” cried the two young Crat- 
chits, who were everywhere at once. “Hide Martha, hide!’* 

So Martha hid herself, and in came little Bob, the father, with 
at least three feet of comforter, exclusive of the fringe, hanging 
down before him; and his threadbare clothes darned up and 
brushed, to look seasonable; and Tiny Tim upon his shoulder. 
Alas for Tiny Tim, he bore a little crutch, and had his limbs 
supported by an iron frame! 

“Why, where’s our Martha?” cried Bob Cratchit, looking round. 
“Not coming,” said Mrs. Cratchit. 

“Not coming!” said Bob, with a sudden declension in his high 
spirits; for he had been Tim’s bloodhorse all the way from 
church, and had come home rampant,—“not coming upon Christ¬ 
mas day!” 

Martha didn’t like to see him disappointed, if it were only in 
joke; so she came out prematurely from behind the closet door, 
and ran into his arms, while the two youhg Cratchits hustled Tiny 
Tim, and bore him off into the wash-house that he might hear the 
pudding singing in the copper. 

“And how did little Tim behave?” asked Mrs. Cratchit, when 
she had rallied Bob on his credhlity, and Bob had hugged his 
daughter to his heart’s content. 

“As good as gold,” said Bob, “and better. Somehow he gets 
thoughtful, sitting by himself so much, and thinks the strangest 
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thirds you ever heard. He told me, coming home, that he hoped 
the ^people saw him in the church, because he was a cripple, and 
it might be pleasant to them^to remember, upon Christmas day, 
who made lame beggars walk and blind men see.” 

Bob’s voice was tremulous when he told them this, and trembled 
more when he said that Tiny Tim was growing strong and 
hearty. 

His active little crutch was heard upon the floor, and back came 
Tiny Tim before another word was spoken, escorted by his brother 
and sister to his stool beside the fire; and while Bob, turning up 
his cuffs,—as if, poor fellow, they were capable of being made 
more shabby,—compounded some hot mixture in a jug with gin 
and lemons, and stirred it round and round and put it on the hob 
to simmer, Master Peter and the two ubiquitous young Cratchits 
went to fetch the goose, with which they soon returned in high 
procession. 

Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy (ready beforehand in a little 
saucepan) hissing hot; Master Peter mashed the potatoes with 
incredible vigor; Miss Belinda sweetened up the apple-sauce; 
Martha dusted the hot plates; Bob took Tiny Tim beside him in 
a tiny corner at the table; the two young Cratchits set chairs for 
everybody, not forgetting themselves, and mounting guard upon 
their posts, crammed spoons into their mouths, lest they should 
shriek for goose before their turn came to be helped. At last the 
dishes were set on, and grace was said. It was succeeded by a 
breathless pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly all along the 
carving-knife, prepared to plunge it in the breast; but when she 
did, and when the long-expected gush of stuffing issued forth, one 
murmur of delight arose all round the board, and even Tiny Tim, 
excited by the two young Cratchits, beat on the table with the 
handle of his knife, and feebly cried, Hurrah! 

There never was such a goose. Bob said he didn't believe there 
ever was such a goose cooked. Its tenderness and flavor, size and 
cheapness, were the themes of universal admiration. Eked out by 
apple-sauce and mashed potatoes, it was a sufficient dinner for the 
whole family; indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit said with great delight 
(surveying one small atom of £ bone upon the dish), they hadn't 
ate it all at last! Yet every one had had enough, and the youngest 
Cratchits in particular were seeped in sage and onion to the eye¬ 
brows! But now, the plates being changed by Miss Belinda, Mrs. 
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Cratchit left the room alone,—too nervous to bear witnesses,—to 
take the pudding up, and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose it should break 
in turning out! Suppose somebody should have got over the wall 
of the back yard, and stolen it, while they were merry with the 
goose,—a supposition at which the two young Cratchits became 
livid! All sorts of horrors were supposed. 

Hallo! a great deal of steam! The pudding was out of the 
copper. A smell like a wash-day! That was the cloth. A smell 
like an eating-house and a pastry-cook's next door to each other, 
with a laundress's next door to that! That was the pudding! 
In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit entered,—flushed but smiling 
proudly,—with the pudding, like a speckled cannon-ball, so hard 
and firm, blazing in half of half a quartern of ignited brandy, and 
bedight with Christmas holly stuck into the top. 

O, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said, and calmly, too, 
that he regarded it as the greatest success achieved by Mrs. 
Cratchit since their marriage. Mrs. Cratchit said that now the 
weight was off of her mind, she would confess she had had her 
doubts about the quantity of flour. Everybody had something to 
say about it, but nobody said or thought it was at all a small 
pudding for a large family. Any Cratchit would have blushed to 
hint at such a thing. 

At Tast the dinner was all done, the cloth was cleared, the hearth 
swept, and the fire made up. The compound in the jug being 
tasted and considered perfect, apples and oranges were put upon 
the table, and a shovelful of chestnuts on the fire. 

Then all the Cratchit family drew round the hearth, in what 
Bob Cratchit called a circle, and at Bob Cratchit’s elbow stood the 
family display of glass,—two tumblers, and a custard-cup without 
a handle. 

These held the hot stuff from the jug, however, as well as gold¬ 
en goblets would have done; and Bob served it it with beaming 
looks, while the chestnuts on the fire sputtered and crackled 
noisily. Then Bob proposed:— 

“A Merry Christmas to ,us all, my dears. God bless us!” 

Which all the family re-echoed. 

“God bless us every one!” said Tiny Tim, the last of afl. 

He sat very close to his father's side, upon his little stool. Bob 
held his withered little hand in his, as if he loved the child, and 
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wished to keep him by his side, and dreaded that he might be 
taken from him. 

Scrooge raised his head speedily, on hearing his own name. 

“Mr. Scrooge!” said Bob; ‘I’ll give you Mr. Scrooge, the 
Founder of the Feast!” 

“The Founder of the Feast, indeed!” cried Mrs. Cratchit, red¬ 
dening. “I wish I had him here. I’d give him a piece of my mind 
to feast upon, and I hope he’d have a good appetite for it.” 

“My dear,” said Bob, “the children! Christmas day.” 

“It should be Christmas day, I am sure,” said she, “on which 
one drinks the health of such an odious, stingy, hard, unfeeling 
man as Mr. Scrooge. You know he is, Robert! Nobody knows it 
better than you do, poor fellow!” 

“My dear,” was Bob’s mild answer,” Christmas day.” 

“I’ll drink his health for your sake and the day's,” said Mrs. 
Cratchit, “not for his. Long life to him. A merry Christmas and 
a happy New Year! He’ll be very merry and very happy, I have 
no doubt!” 

The children drank the toast after her. It was the first of their 
proceedings which had no heartiness in it. Tiny Tim drank it last 
of all, but he didn’t care two-pence for it. Scrooge was the Ogre 
of the family. The mention of his name cast a dark shadow on 
the party, which was not dispelled for f t ull five minutes. 

After it had passed away, they were ten times merrier than 
before, from the mere relief of Scrooge the Baleful being done 
with. Bob Cratchit told them how he had a situation in his eye 
for Master Peter, which would bring in, if-obtained, full five and 
sixpence weekly. The two young Cratchits laughed tremendously 
at the idea of Peter’s being a man of business; and Peter himself 
looked thoughtfully at the fire from between his collars, as if he 
were deliberating what particular investments he should favor 
when he came into the receipt of that bewildering income. Mar¬ 
tha, who was a poor apprentice at a milliner’s, then told them what 
kind of work she had to do, and how many hours she worked at 
a stretch, and how she meant to lie abed to-morrow morning for 
a good long rest; to-morrow being a holiday she passed at home. 
Also how she had seen a countess and a lord some days before, 
and how the lord “was much about as tall as Peter”; at which 
Peter pulled up his collars so high that you couldn’t have seen 
his head if you had been there All this time the chestnuts and the- 
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jug went round and round; and by and by they had a song, about 
a lost child traveling in the snow, from Tiny Tim, who had a 
plaintive little voice, and sang it very well indeed. 

There was nothing of high mark in this. They were not a hand¬ 
some family; they were not well dressed, their shoes were far 
from being water-proof; their clothes were scanty; and Peter 
might have known, and very likely did, the inside of a pawn¬ 
broker's. But they were happy, grateful, pleased with one another, 
and contented with the time; and when they faded, and looked 
happier yet in the bright sprinklings of the Spirit's torch at 
parting, Scrooge had his eye upon them, and especially on Tiny 
Tim, until the last. 

It was a great surprise to Scrooge, as this scene vanished, to 
hear a hearty laugh. It was a much greater surprise to Scrooge 
to recognize it as his own nephew's, and to find himself in a 
bright, dry, gleaming room, with the Spirit standing smiling by his 
side, and looking at that same nephew. 

It is a fair, even-handed, noble adjustment of things, that while 
there is infection in disease and sorrow, there is nothing in the 
world so irresistibly contagious as laughter and good-humor. 
When Scrooge's nephew laughed, Scrooge’s niece by marriage 
laughed as heartily as he. And their assembled friends, being not 
a bit behindhand, laughed out lustily. 

“He said that Christinas was a humbug, as I live!” cried 
Scrooge's nephew. ‘Tie believed it too!” 

“More shame for him, Fred!” said Scrooge’s niece, indignantly. 
Bless those women! they never do anything by halves. Thev are 
always in earnest. 

She was very pretty, exceedingly pretty. With a dimpled, sur- 
prised-looking, capital face; a ripe little mouth that seemed made 
to be kissed,—as no doubt it was; all kinds of good little dots 
about her chin, that melted into one another when she laughed; 
and the sunniest pair of eyes you ever saw in any little creature’s 
head. Altogether she was what you would have called provoking, 
but satisfactory, too. O, perfectly satisfactory! 

“He's a comical old fellow,” said Scrooge's nephew, “that's the 
truth; and not so pleasant as he might be. However, his offences 
carry their own punishment, and I have nothing to say against 
him. Who suffers by his ill whims? Himself, always. Here he 
takes it into his head to dislike us, and he won't come and dine 
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with us. What’s the consequence? He don’t lose much of a 
dinner.” 

“Indeed, I think he loses a very good dinner,” interrupted 
Scrooge’s niece. Everybody else said the same, and they must be 
allowed to have been competent judges, because they had just had 
dinner; and, with the dessert upon the table, were clustered roupd 
the fire, by lamplight. 

“Well, I am very glad to hear it,” said Scrooge’s nephew, “be¬ 
cause I haven’t any great faith in these young housekeepers. 
What do you say, Topper?” 

Topper clearly had his eye on one of Scrooge’s niece’s sisters, 
for he answered that a bachelor was a wretched outcast, who had 
no right to express an opinion on the subject. Whereat Scrooge's 
niece’s sister—the plump one with the lace tucker, not the one 
with the roses—'blushed. 

After tea they had some music. For they were a musical family, 
and knew what they were about, when they sung a Glee or Catch, 
I can assure you,—especially Topper, who could growl away in 
the bass like a good one, and never swell the large veins in his 
forehead, or get red in the face over it. 

But they didn’t devote the whole evening to rpusic. After a 
while they played at forfeits; for it is good to be children some¬ 
times, and never better than at Christmas, when its mighty Found¬ 
er was a child himself. There was first a game at blind-man’s- 
buff, though. And I no more believe Topper was really blinded 
than I believe he had eyes in his boots. Because the way in which 
he went after that plump sister in the lace tucker was an outrage 
on the credulity of human nature. Knocking dow r n the fire-irons, 
tumbling over the chairs, bumping up against the piano, smother¬ 
ing himself among the curtains, wherever she w^ent there went 
he! He always knew where the plump sister was. He wouldn’t 
catch anybody else. If you had fallen up against him, as some 
of them did, and stood there, he would have made a feint of 
endeavoring to seize you, which would have been an affront to 
your understanding, and would instantly have sidled off in the 
direction of the plump sister. 

“Here is a new game,” said Scrooge. “One half-hour. Spirit, 
only one!” 

It was a Game called Yes and No, where Scrooge’s nephew 
had to think of something, and the rest must find out what: he 
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only answering to their questions yes or no, as the case was. The 
fire of questioning to which he was exposed elicited from him that 
he was thinking of an animal, a live animal, rather a disagreeable 
animal, a savage animal, an animal that growled and grunted 
sometimes, and talked sometimes, and lived in London, and 
walked about the streets, and wasn't made a show of, and wasn't 
led by anybody, and didn’t live in a menagerie, and was never 
killed in a market, and was not a horse, or an ass, or a cow, or a 
bull, or a tiger, or a dog, or a pig, or a cat, or a bear. At every 
new question put to him, this nephew burst into a fresh roar of 
laughter; and was so inexpressibly tickled, that he was obliged 
to get up off the sofa and stamp. At last the plump sister cried 
out,— 

‘1 have found it out! I know what it is, Fred! I know what 
it is!" 

“What is it ?" cried Fred. 

“It's your uncle Scro-o-o-oge!" 

Which it certainly was. Admiration was the universal senti¬ 
ment, though some objected that the reply to “Is it a bear?" ought 
to have been “Yes." 

Uncle Scrooge had imperceptibly become so gay and light of 
heart, that he would have drunk to the unconscious company in an 
inaudible speech. But the whole scene passed off in the breath of 
the last word spoken by his nephew; and he and the Spirit were 
again upon their travels. 

Much they saw, and far they went, and many homes they 
visited, but always with a happy end. The Spirit stood beside 
sick-beds, and they were cheerful; on foreign lands, and they 
were close at home; by struggling men and they were patient 
in their greater hope; by poverty, and it was rich. In alms¬ 
house, hospital, and jail, in misery’s every refuge, where vain 
man in his little brief authority had not made fast the door, and 
barred the Spirit otit, he left his blessing, and taught Scrooge 
his precepts. Suddenly, as they stood together in an open place, 
the bell struck twelve. 

Scrooge looked about him for the Ghost, and saw it no more. 
As the last stroke ceased to vibrate, he remembered the pre¬ 
diction of old Jacob Marley, and lifting up his eyes, beheld a 
solemn Phantom, draped and hooded, coming like a mist along 
the ground towards him. 
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STAVE FOUR 

The Last of the Spirits 

The Phantom slowly, gravely, silently approached. When it 
came near him, Scrooge bent down upon his knee; for in the 
air through which this Spirit moved it seemed to scatter gloom 
and mystery. 

It was shrouded in a deep black garment, which concealed its 
head, its face, its form, and left nothing of it visible save one 
outstretched hand. He knew no more, for the Spirit neither 
spoke nor moved. 

“I am in the presence of the Ghost of Christmas Yet To Come? 
Ghost of the Future! I fear you more than any spectre I have 
seen. But as I know y our purpose is to do me good, and as I 
hope to live to be another man from what 1 was, I am prepared to 
bear you company, and do it with a thankful heart. Will you not 
speak to me ?” 

It gave him no repl\. The hand was pointed straight before 
them. 

“Lead on! Lead on! The, night is waning fast, and it is 
precious time to me, I know. Lead on, Spirit!” 

They scarcely seemed to enter the city; for the city rather 
seemed to spring up about them. But there they were in the heart 
of it; on ’Change, amongst the merchants. 

The Spirit stopped beside one little knot of business men. Ob¬ 
serving that the hand was pointed to them, Scrooge advanced to 
listen to their talk. 

“No,” said a great fat man with a monstrous chin, “I don't 
know much about it either way. I only know he’s dead/' 

“When did he die?” inquired another. 

“Last night, I believe.” 

“Why, what was the matter with him? I thought he’d never 
die.” 

“God knows,” said the first, with a yawn. 

“What has he done with his money?” asked a red-faced gentle¬ 
man. 

“I haven’t heard,” said the man with the large chin. “Company, 
perhaps. He hasn’t left it to me. That’s all I know. By, by!” 

Scrooge was at first inclined to be surprised that the Spirit 
should attach importance to conversation apparently so trivial; 
but feeling assured that it must have some hidden purpose, he 
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set himself to consider what it was likely to be. It could scarcely 
be supposed to have any bearing on the death o i Jacob, his old 
partner, for that was Past, and this Ghost’s province was the 
Future. 

He looked about in that very place for his own image; but an¬ 
other man stood in his accustomed corner, and though the clock 
pointed to his usual time of day for being there, he saw no like¬ 
ness of himself among the multitudes that poured in through 
the Porch. It gave him little surprise, however, for he had been 
revolving in his mind a change of life, and he thought and hoped 
he saw his new-born resolutions carried ; it " this. 

They left this busy scene and went into an >bscure part of the 
town, to a low shop where iron, old rags, bottles, bones, and 
greasy offal were bought. A gray-] lired rascal, of great age, sat 
smoking his pipe. 

Scrooge and the Phantom came into the presence of this man, 
just as a woman with a heavy >undle slunk into the shop. But 
she had scarcely entered, when another woman, similarly laden, 
came in too; and she was closely followed by a man in faded 
black. After a short period of blank astonishment, in which the 
old man with the pipe had joined them, they all three burst into 
a laugh. 

“Let the charwoman alone to be the first!" cried she who had 
entered first. “Let the laundress alone to be the second; and let 
the undertaker's man alone to be the third. Look here, old Joe, 
here's a chance! If we haven't all three met here without meaning 
it!" 

“You couldn’t have met in better place. You were made free 
of it long ago, you know; and the other two ain't strangers. What 
have you got to sell ? What have you got to sell ?” 

“Half a minute’s patience, Joe, and you shall see." 

“What odds then! What odds, Mrs. Dilber?” said the woman. 
“Every person has a right to take care of themselves. He always 
did! Who's the worse for the loss of a few things like these? 
Not a dead man, I suppose." 

Mrs. Dilber, whose manner was remarkable for general pro¬ 
pitiation, said, “No, indeed, ma’am." 

“If he wanted to keep ’em after he was dead, a wicked old 
screw, why wasn't he natural in his lifetime? If he had been, 
he'd have had somebody to look after him when he was struck 
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with Death, instead of lying gasping out his last there, alone by 
himself.” 

“It’s the truest word that ever was spoke; it’s a judgment on 
him.” 

“I wish it was a little heavier judgment, and it should have 
been, you may depend on it, if I could have laid my hands on 
anything else. Open that bundle, old Joe, and let me know the 
value of it. Speak out plain. I'm not afraid to be the first, nor 
afraid for them to see it.” 

Joe went down on his knees for the greater convenience of 
opening the bundle, and dragged out a large and heavy roll of 
some dark stuff. 

* “What do you call this ? Bed-curtains!” 

“Ah ! Bed-curtains! Don’t drop that oil upon the blankets, 
now.” 

m “His blankets?” 

“Whose else’s, do you think? He isn’t likely to take cold with¬ 
out ’em, I dare say. Ah! You may look through that shirt till 
your eyes ache; but you won’t find a hole in it, nor a threadbare 
place. It is the best he had, and a line one too. They’d have 
wasted it by dressing him up in it, if it hadn’t been for me.” 

Scrooge listened to this dialogue in horror. 

“Spirit! I see, 1 see. The case of this unhappy man might 
be my own. My life tends that way now. Merciful Heaven, 
what is this?” 

The scene had changed, and now he almost touched a bare, 
uncurtained bed. A pale light, rising in the outer air, fell straight 
upon this bed; and on it, unwatched, unwept, uncared for, was 
the body of this plundered unknown man. 

“Spirit, let me see some tenderness connected with a death, 
or this dark chamber, Spirit, will be forever present to me.” 

The Ghost conducted him to poor Bob Cratchit’s house,—the 
dwelling he had visited before,—and found the mother and the 
children seated around the fire. 

Quiet. Very quiet. The noisy little Cratchits were as still 
as statues in one corner, and sat looking up at Peter, who had a 
book before him. The mother and her daughters were engaged 
in needlework. But surely they were very quiet! 

“ ‘And he took a child, and set him in the midst of them.’ ” 

Where had Scrooge heard those words ? He had not dreamed 
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them. The boy must have read them out, as he and the Spirit 
crossed the threshold. Why did he not go on? 

The mother laid her work upon the table, and put her hand up 
to her face. 

“The color hurts my eyes/' she said. 

The color? Ah, poor Tiny Tim! 

“They’re better now again. It makes them weak by candle¬ 
light; and I wouldn’t show weak eyes to your father when he 
comes home, for the world. It must be near his time.” 

“Past it, rather,” Peter answered, shutting up his book. “But 
I think he has walked a little slower than he used, these few last 
evenings, mother.” 

“I have known him walk with—I have known him walk with 
Tiny Tim upon his shoulder, very fast indeed.” 

“And so have I,” cried Peter. “Often.” 

“And so have I,” exclaimed another. So had all. 

“But he was very light to carry, and his father loved him so, 
that it was no trouble, : —no trouble. And there is your father 
at the door!” 

She hurried out to meet him; and little Bob in his comforter 
—he had need of it, poor fellow—came in. His tea was ready for 
him on the hob, and they all tried who should help him to it most. 
Then the tw r o young Cratchits got upon his knees and laid, each 
child, a little cheek against his face, as if they said, “Don’t mind 
it, father. Don’t be grieved!” 

Bob was very cheerful with them, and spoke pleasantly to all 
the family. He looked at the wbrk upon the table, and praised 
the industry and speed of Mrs. Cratchit and the girls. They 
would be done long before Sunday, he said. 

“Sunday! You went to-day, then, Robert?” 

“Yes, my dear,” returned Bob. “I wish you could have gone. 
It would have done you good to see how green a place it is. But 
you’ll see it often. I promised him that I would walk there on 
a Sunday. My little, little child! My little child!” 

He broke down all at once. He couldn’t help it. If he could 
have helped it, he and the child would have been farther apart, 
perhaps, than they were. 

“Spectre,” said Scrooge, “something informs me that our part¬ 
ing moment is at hand. I know it, but I know not how. Tell 
me what man that was, with the covered face, whom we saw 
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lying dead?” 

The Ghost of Christmas Yet To Come conveyed him to a dis¬ 
mal, wretched, ruinous churchyard. 

The Spirit stood among the graves, and pointed down to One. 

“Before I draw nearer to that stone to which you point, answer 
me one question. Are these the shadows of the things that Will 
be, or are they shadows of the things that May be only?” 

Still the Ghost pointed downward to the grave by which it 
stood. 

“Men's courses will foreshadow certain ends, to which, if per¬ 
severed in, they must lead. But if the courses be departed from, 
the ends will change. Say it is thus with what you show me 1” 

The Spirit was immovable as ever. 

Scrooge crept towards it, trembling as he went; and, following 
the finger, read .upon the stone of the neglected grave his own 
name,— Ebenezek Scrooge. 

“Am I that man who lay upon the bed? No, Spirit! O no, no 1 
Spirit! hear me! I am not the man I was. I will not be the 
man I must have been but for this intercourse. Why show me 
this, if I am past all hope? Assure me that I yet may change 
these shadows you have shown me by an altered life.” 

For the first time the kind hand faltered. 

“I will honor Christmas in my heart, and try to keep it all 
the year. I will live in the Past, the Present, and the Future. 
The Spirits of all three shall strive within me. I will not shut 
out the lessons that they teach. O, tell me I may sponge away 
the writing on this stone!” 

Holding up his hands in one last prayer to have his fate re¬ 
versed, he saw an alteration in the Phantom's hood and dress. 
It shrunk, collapsed, and dwindled down into a bedpost. 

Yes, and the bedpost was his own. The bed was his own, the 
room was his own. Best,and happiest of all, the Time before 
him was his own, to make amends in! 

He was checked in his transports by the churches ringing out 
the lustiest peals he had ever heard. 

Running to the window, he opened it, and put out his head. 
No fog, no mist, no night; clear, bright, stirring, golden day! 

“What’s to-day?” cried Scrooge, calling downward to a boy in 
Sunday clothes, who perhaps had loitered in to look about him, 
“Eh?” 
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“What's to-day, my fine fellow ?” 

"To-day. Why, Christmas day." 

“It's Christmas day! I haven’t missed it. Hallo, my fine 
fellow!” 

“Hallo!" 

“Do you know the Poulterer’s, in the next street but one, at 
the corner?" 

“I should hope I did.” 

“An intelligent boy! A remarkable hoy! Do you know whether 
they’ve sold the prize Turkey that was hanging up there? Not 
the little prize Turkey,—the big one?” 

“What, the one as big as me?” 

“What a delightful boy! It’s a pleasure to talk to him. Yes, 
my buck!” 

“It's hanging there now.” 

“Is it? Go and buy it” 

“Walk-ER!” exclaimed the boy. 

“No, no, I am in earnest. Go and buy it, and tell 'em to bring 
it here, that I may give them the direction where to take it. 
Come back with the man, and I'll give you a shilling. Come back 
with him in less than five minutes, and I'll give you half a 
crown!” 

The boy was off like a shot. 

“I'll send it to Bob Cratchit's! He sha'n't know who sends it. 
It’s twice the size of Tiny Tim. Joe Miller never made such 
a joke as sending it to Bab's will be!" 

The hand in which he wrote the address was not a steady one; 
but write it he did, somehow, and went down stairs to open the 
street door, ready for the coming of the poulterer’s man. 

It was a Turkey! He never could have stood upon his legs, 
that bird. He would have snapped ’em short off in a minute, 
like sticks of sealing-wax. 

Scrooge dressed himself “all in his best,” and at last got out 
into the streets. The people were by this time pouring forth,, 
as he had seen them with the Ghost of Christmas Present; and, 
walking with his hands behind him, Scrooge regarded every one 
with a delighted smile. He looked so irresistibly pleasant, in a 
word, that three or four good-humored fellows said, “Good 
morning,, sir! A merry Christmas to you!” and Scrooge said 
often afterwards, that, of all the blithe sounds he had ever heard, 
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those were the blithest in his ears. 

In the afternoon, he turned his steps toward his nephew's house. 

He passed the door a dozen times, before he had the courage 
to go up and knock. But he made a dash, and did it. 

“Is your master at home, my dear?” said Scrooge to the girl. 
Nice girl! Very. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where is he, my love!” 

“He's in the dining-room, sir, along with mistress.” 

“He knows me,” said Scrooge, with his hand already on the 
dining-room lock. “I'll go in here, my dear.” 

“Fred!” 

“Why, bless my soul!” cried Fred, “who's that?” 

“It's 1. Your uncle Scrooge. I have come to dinner. Will you 
let me in, Fred?” 

Let him in ! It is a mercy he didn't shake his arm off. He was 
at home in five minutes. Nothing could be heartier. His niece 
looked just the same. So did Topper when he came. So did the 
plump sister when she came. So did every one when they came. 
Wonderful party, wonderful games, wonderful unanimity, won- 
der-ful happiness! 

But he was early at the office next morning. O, he was early 
there! If he could only be there first, and catch Bob Cratchit 
coming late! That was the thing he had set his heart upon. 

And he did it. The clock struck nine. No Bob. A quarter 
past. No Bob. Bob was full eighteen minutes and atoalf behind 
his time. Scrooge sat with his door wide open, that he might 
see him come into the Tank. 

Bob's hat was off before he opened the door; his comforter too. 
He was on his stool in a jiffy; driving away with his pen, as if he 
were trying to overtake nine o'clock. 

“Hallo!” growled Scrooge in his accustomed voice, as near as 
he could feign it. “What do you mean by coming here at this 
time of day ?” 

“I am very sorry, sir. I am behind my time.” 

“You are? Yes. I think you are. Step this way, if you 
please.” 

“It's only once a year, sir. It shall not be repeated. I was 
making rather merry yesterday, sir.” 

“Now, I'll tell you what, my friend. I am not going* to stand 
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this sort of thing any longer. And therefore/' Scrooge continued, 
leaping from his stool, and giving Bob such a dig in the waistcoat 
that he staggered back into the Tank again,—“and therefore I am 
about to raise your salary!'' 

Bob trembled, and got a little nearer to the r.uler, 

“A merry Christmas, Bob!" said Scrooge, with an earnestness 
that could not be mistaken, as he clapped him on the back. “A 
merrier Christmas, Bob, my good fellow, than I have given you 
for many a year! I'll raise your salary, and endeavor to assist 
your struggling family, and we will discuss your affairs this very 
afternoon, over a Christmas bowl of smoking bishop, Bob! Make 
up the fires, and buy a second coal-scuttle before you dot another 
i, Bob Cratchit!" 

Scrooge was better than his word. He did it all, and infinitely 
more; and to Tiny Tim, who did not die, he was a second father. 
He became as good a friend, as good a master, and as good a man 
as the good old city knew, or any other good old city, town, or 
borough in the good old world. Some people laughed to see the 
alteration in him; but his own heart laughed, and that was quite 
enough for him. 

He had no further intercourse with spirits, but lived in that 
respect upon the total-abstinence principle ever afterward; and it 
was always said of him, that he knew how to keep Christmas well, 
if any man alive possessed the knowledge. May that be truly 
said of us, and all of us! And so, as Tiny Tim observed, God 
bless us, every one! 

DR. MARIGOLD'S PRESCRIPTIONS 

TO BE TAKEN IMMEDIATELY 

I AM a Cheap Jack, and my own father's name was Willum 
Marigold. It was in his lifetime supposed by some that his 
name was William, but my own father always consistently said, 
No, it was Willum. On which point I content myself with looking 
at the argument this way: If a man is not allowed to know his 
own name in a free country, how much is he allowed to know in a 
land of slavery? 

I was born on the Queen's highway, but it was the King's at 
that time. A doctor was fetched to my own mother by my own 
father, when it took place on a common; and in consequence of 
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his being a very kind gentleman, and accepting no fee but a tea- 
tray, I was named Doctor, out of gratitude and compliment to 
him. There you have me. Doctor Marigold. 

I am at present a middle-aged man of a broadish build, in. 
cords, leggings, and a sleeved waistcoat the strings of which is 
always gone behind. Repair them how you will, they go lik^ 
fiddlestrings. You have been to the theatre, and you have seen 
one of the wiolin-players screw up his wiolin, after listening to it 
as if it had been whispering the secret to him that it feared it was 
out of order, and then you have heard it snap. That's as exactly 
similar to my waistcoat as a waistcoat and a wiolin can be like 
one another. 

I am partial to a white hat, -and I like a shawl round my neck 
wore loose and easy. Sitting down is my favorite posture. If I 
have a taste in point of personal jewelry, it is mother-of-pearl 
buttons. There you have me again, as large as life. 

The doctor having accepted a tea-tray, you’ll guess that my 
father was a Cheap Jack before me. You are right. He was. It 
was a pretty tray. It represented a large ladv going along a ser¬ 
pentine uphill gravel-walk, to attend a little church. Two swans 
had likewise come astray with the same intentions. When I call 
her a large lady I don't mean in point of breadth, for there she 
fell below my views, but she more than made it up in height; her 
height and slimness was-—in short the height of both. 

I often saw that tray, after I was the innocently smiling cause 
(or more likely screeching one) of the doctor’s standing it up on 
a table against the wall in his consulting-room. Whenever my 
own father and mother were in that part of the country, I used 
to put my head (I have heard my own mother say it was flaxen 
curls at that time, though you wouldn’t know an old hearth-broom 
from it now until you come to the handle, and found it wasn’t 
me) in at the doctor's door, and the doctor was always glad to 
see me, and said, “Aha, my brother practitioner! Come in, little 
M.D. How are your inclinations as to sixpence?" 

You can't go on forever, you'll find, nor yet could my father 
nor yet my mother. If you don't go off as a whole when you are 
about due, you're liable to go off in part, and two to one your 
% head’s the part. Gradually my father went off his, and my mother 
went off hers. It was in a harmless way, but it put out the family 
where I boarded them. The old couple, though retired, got to 
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be wholly and solely devoted to the Cheap Jack business, and 
were always selling the family off. Whenever the cloth was laid 
for dinner, my father began rattling the plates and dishes, as we 
do in our line when we put up crockery for a bid, only he had 
lost the trick of it, and mostly let 'em drop and broke 'em. As 
the old lady had been used to sit in the cart, and hand the articles 
out one by one to the old gentleman on the footboard to sell, 
just in the same way she handed him every item of the family’s 
property, and they disposed of it in their own imaginations from 
morning to night. At last the old gentleman, lying bedridden in 
the same room with the old lady, cries out in the old patter, 
fluent, after having been silent for two days and nights: “Now 
here, my jolly companions every one—which the Nightingale 
club in a village was held, At the sign of the Cabbage and Shears, 
Where the singers no doubt would have greatly excelled, But 
for want of taste, voices, and ears—now, here, my jolly com¬ 
panions, every one, is a working model of a used-up old Cheap 
Jack, without a tooth in his head, and with a pain in every bone: 
so like life that it would be just as good if it wasn't better, just 
as bad if it wasn’t worse, and just as new if it wasn't worn out. 
Bid for the working model of the old Cheap Jack, who has drunk 
more gunpowder-tea with the ladies in his time than would blow 
the lid off a washerwoman's copper, and carry it as many thou¬ 
sands of miles higher than the moon as naught nix naught, divided 
by the national debt, carry nothing to the poor-rates, three under, 
and two over. Now, my hearts of oak and men of straw, what do 
you say for the lot? Two shillings, a shilling, tenpence, eight- 
pence, sixpence, fourpence. Twopence? Who said twopence? 
The gentleman in the scare-crow’s hat. I am ashamed of the 
gentleman in the scare-crow's hat. I really am ashamed of 
him for his want of public spirit. Now I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do with you. Come! I'll throw you in a working model of a old 
woman that was married to the old Cheap Jack so long ago that 
upon my word and honor it took place in Noah's Ark, before 
the Unicorn could get in to forbid the banns by blowing a tune 
upon his horn. There now! Come! What do you say for both ? 
I'll tell you what I'll do with you. I don't bear you malice for 
being so backward. Here! If you make me a bid that'll only 
reflect a little credit on your town, I'll throw you in a warming- 
pan for nothing, and lend you a toasting-fork for life. Now 
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come; what do you say after that splendid offer? Say two pound, 
say thirty shilling’s, say a pound, say ten shillings, say five, say 
two and six. You don't say even two and six? You say two and 
three? No. You shan't have the lot for two and three. I'd 
sooner give it to you, if you was good-looking. Here! Missis! 
Chuck the old man and woman into the cart, put the horse to, 
and drive 'em away and bury 'em!” Such were the last words 
of Willum Marigold, my own father, and they were carried out 
by him and by his wife, my own mother, on one and the same 
day, as I ought to know, having followed as mourner. 

I courted my wife from the footboard of the cart. I did 
indeed. She was a Suffolk young woman, and it was in Ipswich 
market-place right opposite the corn-chandler’s shop. I had noticed 
her up at a window last Saturday that was, appreciating highly. 
I had took to her, and I had said to myself, “If not already 
disposed of, I'll have that lot.” Next Saturday that come, I 
pitched the cart on the same pitch, and I was in very high feather 
indeed, keeping ’em laughing the whole of the time, and getting 
off the goods briskly. At last I took out of my waistcoat-pocket 
a small lot wrapped in soft paper, and I put it this way (looking 
up at the window where she was). “Now here, my blooming 
English maidens, is an article, the last article of the present 
evening's sale, which I offer to only you, the lovely Suffolk Dump¬ 
lings biling over with beauty, and I won't take a bid of a thou¬ 
sand pounds for from any man alive. Now what is it? Why, 
I'll tell you what it is. It's made of fine gold, and it's not broke 
though there's a hole in the middle of it, and its stronger than 
any fetter that ever was forged, though it's smaller than any 
finger in my set of ten. Why ten? Because, when my parents 
made over my property to me, I tell you true, there was twelve 
sheets, twelve towels, twelve tablcloths, twelve knives, twelve 
forks, twelve tablespoons, and twelve teaspoons, but my set of 
fingers was two short of a dozen, and could never since be 
matched. Now what else is it? Come, I'll tell you. It's a hoop 
of solid gold, wrapped in a silver curl-paper, that I myself took 
off the shining locks of the ever beautiful old lady in Thread- 
needle Street, London city; I wouldn't tell you so if I hadn't 
the paper to show, or you mightn't believe it even of me. Now 
what else is it ? It's a man-trap and a handcuff, the parish stocks 
and a leg-lock, all in gold and all in one. Now what else is it? 
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It's a wedding-ring. Now I’ll tell you what I’m a-going to do 
with it. I’m not a-going to offer this lot for money; but I mean 
to give it to the next of >ou beauties that laughs, and I’ll pay 
her a visit tomorrow morning at exactly half after nine o'clock 
as the chimes go, and I’ll take her out for a walk to put up the 
banns.” She laughed, and got the ring handed up to her. When 
I called in the morning she says, “O dear! It’s never you, and 
aou never mean it?” “It’s ever me,” says I, “and I am ever 
yours, and I ever mean it.” So we got married, after being up 
three times—which, by the bye, is quite in the Cheap Jack way 
again, and shows once more how the Cheap Jack customs pervade 
society. 

She wasn’t a bad wife, but she had a temper. If she could 
have parted with that one article at a sacrifice, I wouldn’t have 
swopped her away in exchange for any other woman in England. 
Not that I ever did swop her away, for we lived together till 
she died, and that was thirteen year. Now, my lords and ladies 
and gentlefolks all, I’ll let you into a secret, though you won’t 
believe it. Thirteen year of temper in a Palace would try the 
worst of you, but thirteen year of temper in a Cart would try 
the best of you. You are kept so very close to it in a cart, you 
see. There’s thousands of couples among you getting on like 
sweet ile upon a whetstone in houses five and six pairs of stairs 
high, that would go to the Divorce Court in a cart. Whether the 
jolting makes it worse, I don’t undertake to decide; but in a cart 
it does come home to you, and stick to you. Wiolence in a cart is 
so wiolent, and aggrawation in a cart is so aggrawating. 

We might have had such a pleasant life! A roomy cart, with 
the large goods hung outside, and the bed slung underneath it 
when on the road, an iron pot and a kettle, a fireplace for the 
cold weather, a chimney for the smoke, a hanging-shelf and a 
cupboard, a dog, and a horse. What more do you want? You 
draw off upon a bit of turf in a green lane or by the roadside, 
you hobble your old horse and turn him grazing, you light your 
fire upon the ashes of the last visitors, you cook your stew, and 
you wouldn’t call the Emperor of France your father. But have 
a temper in the cart, flinging language and the hardest goods in 
stock at you, and where are you then? Put a name to your 
feelings. 

My dog knew as well when she was on the turn as I did. Be- 
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fore she broke out, he would give a howl, and bolt. How he 
knew it, was a mystery to me; but the sure and certain knowl¬ 
edge of it would wake him out of his soundest sleep, and he 
would give a howl, and bolt. At such times I wished 1 was him. 

The worst of it was, we had a daughter born to us, and 1 
love children with all my heart. When she was in her furies, she 
beat the child. This got to be so shocking, as the child got to be 
four or five year old, that I have many a time gone on with my 
whip over my shoulder, at the old horse’s head, sobbing and cry¬ 
ing worse than ever little Sophy did. For how could I prevent 
it ? Such a thing is not to be tried with such a temper—in a cart 
—without coming to a fight. Tt’s in the natural size and forma¬ 
tion of a cart to bring it to a fight. And then the poor child got 
worse terrified than before, as well as worse hurt generally, and 
her mother made complaints to the next people we lighted on, and 
the word went round, “Here’s a wretch of a Cheap Jack been 
a-beating his wife/' 

Little Sophy was such a brave child ! She grew to be quite de 
voted to her poor father, though he could do so little to help her. 
She had a wonderful quantity of shining, dark hair, all curling 
natural about her. It is quite astonishing to me now that I didn’t 
go tearing mad when I used to see her run from her mother 
before the cart, and her mother catch her by this hair, and pull 
her down by it, and beat her. 

Such a brave child I said she was! Ah! with reason. 

“Don’t you mind next time, father dear,” she would whisper 
to me, with her little face still flushed, and her bright eyes still 
w et; “if 1 don’t cry out, you may know I am not much hurt. And 
even if I do cry out, it will only be to get mother to let go and 
leave off.” What I have seen the little spirit bear—for me—with¬ 
out crying out! 

Yet, in other respects, her mother took great care of her. Her 
clothes were always clean and neat, and her mother was never 
tired of working at ’em. Such is the inconsistency in things. Our 
being down in the marsh country in unhealthy weather, I con¬ 
sider the cause of Sophy’s taking bad low fever; but, however 
she took it, once she got it she turned away from her mother for 
evermore, and nothing would persuade her to be touched by her 
mother’s hand. She would shiver and say, “No, no, no,” when 
it was offered at, and would hide her face on my shoulder, and 
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hold me tighter round the neck. 

The Cheap Jack business had been worse than ever I had 
known it, what with one thing and what with another (and not 
least with railroads, which will cut it all to pieces, 1 expect, at 
last), and I was run dry of money. For which reason, one night 
at that period of little Sophy’s being so bad, either we must have 
come to a deadlock for victuals and drink, or I must have pitched 
the cart as I did. 

I couldn't get the dear child to lie down or leave go of me, and 
indeed I hadn’t the heart to try, so I stepped out on the footboard 
with her holding round my neck. They all set up a laugh ^hen 
they see us, and one chuckle-headed Joskin (that I hated for it) 
made the bidding, "‘Tuppence for her!” 

“Now, you country boobies,” says I, feeling as if my heart was 
a heavy weight at the end of a broken sash-line, “I give you notice 
that I am a-going to charm the money out of your pockets, and 
to give you so much more than your money’s worth that you’ll 
only persuade yourselves to draw your Saturday night’s wages 
ever again arterwards by the hopes of meeting me to lay ’em out 
with, which \on never will, and why not? Because I’ve made my 
fortune by selling my goods on a large scale for seventy-five per 
cent less than 1 give for ’em, and I am consequently to be ele¬ 
vated to the House of Peers next week, b} the title of the Duke 
of Cheap and Markis Jackaloorul. Now let’s know what you 
want tonight, and you shall have it. But first of all, shall I tell 
you why I have got this little girl round my neck? You don’t 
want to know? Then }ou shall. She belongs to the Fairies. She’s 
a fortune-teller. She can tell me all about you in a whisper, and 
can put me up to whether you’re going to buy a lot or leave it. 
Now do you want a saw? No, she says you don’t because you’re 
too'clumsy to use one. Else here’s a saw which would be a life¬ 
long blessing to a handy man, at four shillings, at three and six, 
at three, at two and six, at two, at eighteen-pence. But none of 
you shall have it at any price, on account of your well-known 
awkwardness, which would make it manslaughter. The same 
objection applies to this set of three planes which I won’t let 
you have neither, so don't bid 1 for 'em. Now I am a-going to 
ask her what you do want.” (Then I whispered, “Your head 
burns so that I am afraid it hurts you bad, my pet,” and she 
answered, without opening her heavy eyes, “Just a little, father.”) 
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“O! This little fortune-teller says it’s a memorandum-book you 
want. Then why didn’t you mention it? Here it is. Look at it. 
Two hundred superfine, hot-pressed, wire-wove pages—if you 
don’t believe me, count ’em—ready ruled for your expenses, an 
everlastingly pointed pencil to put ’em down with, a double- 
bladed penknife to scratch ’em out with, a book of printed tables 
to calculate your income with, and a campstool to sit down upon 
while you give your mind to it! Stop! And an umbrella to keep 
the moon off when you give your mind to it on a pitch-dark 
ni Now I won’t ask you how much for the lot, but how 
little? How little are you thinking of? Don’t be ashamed to 
mention it, because my fortune-teller knows already.” (Then, 
making believe to whisper, I kissed her, and she kissed me.) 
“Why, she says you arc thinking of as little as three and three- 
pence! I couldn’t have believed it, even of you, unless she told 
me. Three and threepence! And a set of printed tables in the 
lot that’ll calculate your income up to forty thousand a year! 
With an income of forty thousand a year, you grudge three and 
sixpence. Well, then, I'll tell you my opinion. I so despise the 
threepence, that I’d sooner take three shillings. There. For three 
shillings, three shillings, three shillings! Gone. Hand ’em over 
to the lucky man.” 

As there had been no bid at all, everybody looked about and 
grinned at everybody, while I touched little Sophy’s face and 
asked her if she felt faint, or giddy. “Not very, father. It will 
soon be over.” Then, turning from the pretty, patient eyes, 
which were opened now, and seeing nothing but grins across my 
lighted grease-pot, I went on again in my Cheap Jack style. 
“Where’s the butcher?” (My sorrowful eyes had just caught 
sight of a fat young butcher on the outside of the crowd.) “She 
says the good luck is the butcher’s. Where is he?” Everybody 
handed on the blushing butcher to the front, and there was a 
road, and the butcher felt himself obliged to put his hand in his 
pocket, and take the lot. The party so picked out, in general does 
feel obliged to take the lot—good four times out of six. Then 
we had another lot, the counterpart of that one, and sold it six¬ 
pence cheaper, which is always wery much enjoyed. Then we 
had the spectacles. It ain’t a special profitable lot, but I put ’em 
on, and I see what the Chanceller of the Exchequer is going to 
take off the taxes, and I see what the sweetheart of the young 
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woman in the shawl is doing at home, and I see what the Bishops 
has got for dinner, and a deal more that seldom fails to fetch 'em 
up in their spirits; and the better their spirits, the better their 
bids. Then we had the ladies' lot—the teapot, tea-caddy, glass 
sugar-basin, half a dozen spoons, and caudle-cup—and all the 
time 1 was making similar excuses to give a look or two and say 
a word or two to my poor child. It was while the second ladies' 
lot was holding 'em enchained that I felt her lift herself a little 
on my shoulder, to look across the dark street. “What troubles 
you, darling?" “Nothing troubles me, father. I am not at all 
troubled. But don’t I see a pretty churchyard over there?" “Yes, 
my dear.” “Kiss me twice, dear father, and lay me down to rest 
upon that churchyard grass so soft and green." I staggered back 
into the cart with her head dropped on my shoulder, and I says 
to her mother, “Quick! Shut the door! Don’t let those laughing 
people see!" “What’s the matter?" she cries. “O woman, 
woman," I tells her, “you’ll never catch my little Sophy by her 
hair again, for she has flown away from you!’* 

Maybe those were harder words than I meant ’em; but from 
that time forth my wife took to brooding, and would set in the 
cart or walk beside it, hours at a stretch, with her arms crossed, 
and her eyes looking on the ground. When her furies took her 
(which was rather seldomcr than before), they took her in 
a new' way, and she banged herself about to that extent that I 
was forced to hold her. She got none the better for a little drink 
now and then, and through some years I used to wonder, as I 
plodded along at the old horse’s head, whether there was many 
carts upon the road that held so much dreariness as mine, for all 
my being looked up to as the King of the Cheap Jacks. So sad 
our lives went on till one summer evening, when, as we were 
coming into Exeter, out of the farther West of England, we saw 
a woman beating a child in a cruel manner, who screamed, 
“Don’t beat me! O mother, mother, mother!" Then my wife 
stopped her ears, and ran away like a wild thing, and next day 
she was found in the river. * 

Me and my dog were all the company left in the cart now; and 
the dog learned to give a short bark when they would’nt bid, and 
to give another and a nod of his head when I asked him, “Who 
said half a crown? Are you the gentleman, sir, that offered half 
a crown?" He attained to an immense height of popularity, and 
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T shall always believe taught himself entirely out of his own head 
to growl at any person in the crowd that bid as low as sixpence. 
But he got to be well on in years, and one night when I was 
conwulsing York with the spectacles, he took a conwulsion on his 
own account upon the very footboard by me, and it finished him. 

Being naturally of a tender turn, I had dreadful lonely feel¬ 
ings on me arter this. I conquered 'em at selling times, having a 
reputation to'keep (not to mention keeping myself), but they got 
me down in private, and rolled upon me. That's often the way 
with us public characters. See us on the footboard, and you'd 
give pretty well anything you possess to be us. See us off the 
footboard, and you'd add a trifle to be off your bargain. It was 
under those circumstances that I come acquainted with a giant. 
I might have been too high to fall into conversation with him, 
had it not been for my lonely feelings. For the general rule is, 
going round the country, to draw the line at dressing up. When 
a man can't trust his getting a living to his undisguised abilities, 
you consider him below your sort. And this giant when on view 
figured as a Roman. 

He was a languid young man, which I attribute to the distance 
betwixt his extremities. He had a little head and less in it, he had 
weak eyes and weak knees, and altogether you couldn't look at 
him without feeling that there was greatly too much of him both 
for his joints and his*mind. But he was an amiable though timid 
young man (his mother let him out, and spent the money), and 
we come acquainted when he was walking to ease the horse be¬ 
twixt two fairs. He was called Rinaldo di Velasco, his name 
being Pickleson. 

This giant, otherwise Pickleson, mentioned to me under the 
seal of confidence that, beyond being a burden to himself, his life 
was made a burden to him by the cruelty of his master towards 
a step-daughter who was deaf and dumb. Her mother was dead, 
and she had no living soul to take her part, and was used most 
hard. She travelled with her master's caravan only because 
there ^as nowhere to leave her, and this giant, otherwise Pickle¬ 
son, did go so far as to believe that his master often tried to lose 
her. He was such a very languid young man that I don't know 
how long it didn't take him to get this story out, but it passed 
through his defective circulation to his top extremity in course of 
time. 
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When I heard this account from the giant, otherwise Pickle- 
son, and likewise that the poor girl had beautiful long dark hair, 
and was often pulled down by it and beaten, I couldn’t see the 
giant through what stood in my eyes. Having wiped ’em, I give 
him sixpence (for he was kept as short as he was long,) and he 
laid it out in two threepenn’orths of gin-and-water, which so 
brisked him up that he sang the Favorite Comic of Shivery 
Shakey, ain’t it cold ?—a popular effect which his master had tried 
every other means to get out of him as a Roman wholly in vain. 

His master’s name was Mini, a wery hoarse man, and I knew 
him to speak to. I went to that Fair as a mere civilian, leaving 
the cart outside the town, and I looked about the back of the 
Vans while the performing was going on, and at last, sitting doz¬ 
ing against a muddy cart-wheel, I come upon the poor girl who 
was deaf and dumb. At the first look I might almosthave judged 
that she had escaped from the Wild Beast Show; but at the sec¬ 
ond I thought better of her, and thought'that if she was more 
cared for and more kindly used she would be like my child. She 
was just the same age that my own daughter would have been, if 
her pretty head had not fell down upon my shoulder that unfor¬ 
tunate night. 

To cut it short, I spoke confidential to Mim while he was beat¬ 
ing the gong outside betwixt two lots of Pickleson’s publics, and 
I put it to him, “She lies heavy on your own hands; what’ll you 
take for her?” Mim was a most ferocious swearer. Suppressing 
that part of his reply which was much the longest part, his reply 
was, “A pair of braces.” “Now I'll tell you,” says I, “what I’m 
a-going to do with you. I’m a-going to fetch you half a dozen 
pair of the primest braces in the cart, and then to take her away 
with me.” Says Mim (again ferocious), “I’ll believe it when I’ve 
got the goods, and no sooner.” I made all the haste I could, lest 
he should think twice of it, and the bargain was completed, 
which Pickleson he was thereby so relieved in his mind that he 
cotne out at his little back door, longways like a serpent, and give 
11* Shivery Shakey in a whisper among the wheels at parting. 

It was happy days for both of us when Sophy and me began 

to travel in the Cart. 

I at once give her the name of Sophy, to put her ever towards 
me in the attitude of my own daughter. We soon made out to 
begin to understand one another, through the goodness of the 
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Heavens, when she knowed that I meant true and kind by her. In 
a very little time she was wonderful fond of me. You have no 
idea what it is to have anybody wonderful fond of you unless you 
have been got down and rolled upon by the lonely feelings that I 
have mentioned as having once got the better of me. 

You'd have laughed—or the rewerse—it's according to your 
disposition—if you could have seen me trying to teach Sophy. 
At first I was helped—you’d never guess by what—milestones. I 
got some large alphabets in a box, all the letters separate on bits 
of bone, and, saying we wa9 going to Windsor, I give her those 
letters in that order, and then at every milestone I showed her 
those same letters in that same order again, and pointed towards 
the abode of royalty. Another time I gave her Cart, and then 
chalked the same upon the cart. Another time I give her Doctor 
Marigold, and hung a corresponding inscription outside mv 
waistcoat. People that met us might stare a bit and laugh, but 
what did / care if she caught the idea? She caught it after 
long patience and trouble, and then we did begin to get on 
swimming]}^, I believe you! At first she was a little given to 
consider me the cart, and the cart the abode of royalty, but 
that soon wore off. 

We had our signs, too, and they were hundreds in number. 
Sometimes she would sit looking at me and considering hard 
how to communicate with me about something fresh—how to 
ask me what she wanted explained—and then she was (or I 
thought she w r as; what does it signify?) so like my child with 
those years added to her, that I half believed it was herself, 
trying to tell me where she had been to up in the skies, and 
what she had seen since that unhappy night when she flied 
away. She had a pretty face, and now that there was no one 
to drag at her bright dark hair, and it was all in order, there 
w r as a something touching in her looks that made the cart most 
peaceful and most quiet, though not at all melancholy. [N. B. In 
the Cheap Jack patter, we generally sound it lemon-jolly, and 
it gets a laugh.] 

The way she learnt to understand any look of mine was truly 
surprising. When I sold of a night, she would sit in the cart 
unseen by them outside, and woulc give a eager look into my 
eyes when I looked in, and would hand me straight the precise 
article or articles I wanted. And then she would clap her 
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hands and laugh for joy. And as for me, seeing her so bright, 
and remembering what she was when I first lighted on her, 
starved and beaten and ragged, leaning asleep against the muddy 
cart-wheel, it give me such a heart that I gained a greater 
height of reputation than ever, and I put Pickleson down 
(by the name of Mim’s Traveling Giant, otherwise Pickleson) 
for a fypunnote in my will. 

This happiness went on in the cart till she was sixteen year 
old. By which time I began to feel noi satisfied that I had done 
my whole duty by her, and to consider that she ought to have 
better teaching than I could give her. It drew a many tears 
on both sides when I commenced explaining my views to her; 
but what’s right is right, and you can’t neither by tears nor 
laughter do away with its character. 

So I took her hand in mine, and I went with her one day to 
the Deaf and Dumb Establishment in London, and when the 
gentleman come to speak to us, I says to him: “Now I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do with you, sir. I am nothing but a Cheap Jack, but 
of late years I have laid by for a rainy day notwithstanding. This 
is my only daughter (adopted), and you can’t produce a deafer 
nor a dumber. Teach her the most that can be taught her in the 
shortest separation that can be named—state the figure for it— 
and I am game to put the money down. I won’t bate you a single 
farthing, sir, but I’ll put down the money here and now, and I’ll 
thankfully throw you in a pound to take it. There!” The gentle¬ 
man smiled, and then, “Well, well,” says he, “I must first know 
what she has learned already. How do you communicate with 
her?” Then I showed him, and she wrote in printed writing 
many names of things and so forth; and we held some sprightly 
conversation, Sophy and me, about a little story in a book which 
the gentleman showed her, and which she was able to read. “This 
is most extraordinary,” says the gentleman; “is it possible that 
you have been her only teacher?” "I have been her only teacher, 
sir,” I says, “besides herself.” “Then,” says the gentleman, and 
more acceptable words was never spoke to me, “your e a clever 
fellow, and a good fellow.” This he makes known to Sophy, 
who kisses his hands, claps her own, and laughs and cries upon it. 

We saw the gentleman four times in all, and when he took 
down my name and asked how in the world it ever chanced to be 
Doctor, it come out that he was own nephew by the sister’s side, 
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if you’ll believe me, to the very Doctor that I was called after. 
This made our footing still easier, and he says to me:— 

“Now Marigold, tell me what more do you want your adopted 
daughter to know?” 

“I want her, sir, to be cut off from the world as little as can be, 
considering her deprivations, and therefore to be able to read, 
whatever is wrote with perfect ease and pleasure.” 

“My good fellow,” urges the gentleman, opening his eyes wide, 
“why, 1 can't do that myself!” 

I took his joke, and gave him a laugh (knowing by experience 
how flat you fall without it), and I mended my words accordingly. 

“Wha,. do you mean to do with her afterwards?” asks the gen¬ 
tleman, with a sort of a doubtful eye. “To take her about the 
country ?” 

“In the cart, sir, but only in the cart. She will live a private 
life, you understand, in the cart. I should never think of bring¬ 
ing her infirmities before the public.' I wouldn't make a show of 
her for any money.” 

The gentleman nodded, and seemed to approve. 

“Well,” says he, “can you part with her for two years?” 

“To do her that good—yes, sir.” 

“There's another question,” says the gentleman, looking 
towards her—“can she part with you for two years?” 

I don't know that it was a harder matter of itself (for the 
other was hard enough to me), T)ut it was harder to get over. 
However, she was pacified to it at last, and the separation be¬ 
twixt us was settled. How it cut up both of us when it took place, 
and when I left her at the door in the dark of an evening, I don't 
tell. But I know this: remembering that night, I shall never pass 
that same establishment without a heartache and a swelling in 
the throat; and I couldn't put you up the best of lots in sight of 
it with my usual spirit—no, not even the gun, nor the pair of 
spectacles—for five hundred pound reward from the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, and throw in the honor of 
putting my legs under his mahogany arterwards. 

Still, the loneliness that followed in the cart was not the old 
loneliness, because there was a term put to it, however long to 
look forward to; and because I could think, when I was any¬ 
ways down, th^t she belonged to me and I belonged to her. Al¬ 
ways planning for her coming back, I bought in a few months' 
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lime another cart, and what do you think I planned to do with 
it? I'll tell you. I planned to fit it up with shelves and books for 
her reading, and to have a seat in it where I could sit and see her 
read, and think that I had been hw first teacher. Not hurrying 
over the job, 1 had the fittings knocked together in contriving 
ways under my own inspection, and here was her bed in a berth 
with curtains, and there was her reading table, and here was her 
writing desk, and elsewhere was her books in rows upon rows, 
picters and no picters, bindings and no bindings, gilt-edged and 
plain, just as I could pick 'em up for her in lots up and down 
the country, North and South and West and East, Winds liked 
best and winds liked least, Here and there gone astray, Over 
the hills and far away. And when 1 had got together pretty 
well as many books as the cart would neatly hold, a new scheme 
come into iny head, which, as it turned out, kept my time and 
attention a good deal employed, and helped me over the two 
years' stile. 

Without being of an awaricious temper, I like to be the owner 
of things. I shouldn't wish, for instance, to go partners with 
yourself in the Cheap Jack cart. It's not that I mistrust you, but 
lhat I’d rather know it was mine. Similarly, very likely you'd 
rather know it was yours. Well! A kind of a jealousy 
began to creep into my mind when I reflected that all those 
books would have been read by other people long before they 
was read by her. It seemed to take away from her being the 
owner of 'em like. In this way the question got into my head: 
Couldn't I have a book new-made express for her, which she 
should be the first to read ? 

It pleased me, that thought did; and as I never was a man 
to let a thought sleep (you must wake up all the whole family 
of thoughts you've got and burn their nightcaps, or you won't 
do in the Cheap Jack line), I set to work at it. Considering that 
I was in the habit of changing so much about the country, and 
that I should have to find out a literary character here to make 
a deal with, and another literary character there to make a deal 
with, as opportunities presented, I hit on the plan that this same 
book should be a general miscellaneous lot—like the razors, flat¬ 
iron, chronometer watch, dinner plates, rolling-pin, and ldoking- 
glass—and shouldn't be offered as a single indiwidual article, 
like the spectacles or the gun. When I had come to that con- 
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elusion, I come to another, which shall likewise be yours. 

Often had I regretted that she never had heard me on the 
footboard, and that she never could hear me. It ain’t that I am 
vain, but that you don’t like t$ put your own light under a bushel. 
What's the worth of your reputation, if you can't convey the 
reason for it to the person you. most w r ish to value it? Now 
I'll put it to you. Is it worth sixpence, fippence, fourpencc, three¬ 
pence, twopence, a penny, a half-penny, a farthing? No, it ain't. 
Not worth a farthing. Very well, then. My conclusion was that 
1 would begin her book with some account of myself. So that, 
through reading a specimen or tw-o of me on the footboard, she 
might form an idea of my merits there. I was aware that 1 
couldn't do myself justice. A man can't write his eye (at least 
/ don't know* how to), nor yet can a man w'rite his voice, nor 
the rate of his talk, nor the quickness of his action, nor his 
general spicy way. But he can write his turns of speech, when 
he is a public speaker—and indeed I have heard that he very 
often does before he speaks 'cm. 

Well! Having formed that resolution, then come the question 
of a name. How did T hammer that hot iron into shape? This 
way. The most difficult explanation I had ever had with her 
w^as, how I come to be called Doctor and yet was no Doctor. 
After all, I felt that I had failed of getting it correctly into her 
mind, with my utmost pains. But trusting to her improvement 
in the two years, 1 thought that I might trust to her under¬ 
standing it when she should come to read it as put down by my 
own hand. Then I thought I w’ould try a joke with her and 
w’atch how it took, bv which of itself I might fully judge of 
her understanding it. We had first discovered the mistake we 
had drbpped into, through her having asked me to prescribe for 
her when she had supposed me to be a Doctor from a medical 
point of view; so, thinks I, “Now if I give this book the name 
of my Prescriptions, and if she catches the idea that my only 
Prescriptions are for her amusement and interest—to make her 
laugh in a pleasant way, or to make her cry in a pleasant way 
—it will be a delightful proof to both of us that we have got 
over our difficulty." It fell out to absolute perfection. For 
when she saw the book, as I had it got up—the printed and 
pressed book—lying on her desk in her cart, and saw the title, 
Doctor Marigold's Prescriptions, she looked at me for a 
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moment with astonishment, then fluttered the leaves, then broke 
out a-laughing in the charmingest way, then felt her pulse and 
shook her head, then turned the pages pretending to read them 
most attentive, then kissed the book to me, and put it to her 
bosom with both her hands. I never was better pleased in all my 
life! 

But let me not anticipate. (I take that expression out of a 
lot of romances I bought for her. I never opened a single one 
of ’em—and I have opened many—but I found the romancer 
saying “let me not anticipate.” Which being so, I wonder why 
he did anticipate, or who asked him to do it.) Let me not, I 
say, anticipate. This same book took up all my spare time. It was 
no play to get the other articles together in the general miscel¬ 
laneous lot, but when it come to my own article! There! 1 
couldn’t have believed the blotting, nor yet the buckling to at it, 
nor the patience over it. 

At last it was done, and the two years’ time was gone after 
all the other time before it, and where it’s all gone to, who 
knows? The new cart Avas finished—yellow outside, relieved 
with wermillion and brass fittings—the old horse was put in, a 
new ’un and a boy being laid on for the Cheap Jack cart, and 1 
cleaned myself up to go and fetch her. Bright cold weather il 
was, cart chimneys smoking, carts pitched private on a piece ol 
waste ground over at Wandsworth, where you may see ’em 
from the Sou’western Railway when not upon the road. (Look 
out of the right-hand window going down.) 

“Marigold,” savs the gentleman, giving his hand hearty, “I 
am very glad to see you.” 

“Yet I have my doubts, sir,” says I, “if you can be half as 
glad to see me as I am to see you.” 

“The time has appeared so long—has it. Marigold?” 

“I won’t say that, sir, considering its real length; but-” 

“What a start, my good fellow!” 

Ah! 1 should think it was! Grown such a woman, so pretty, 
so intelligent, so expressive! I knew then that she must be 
really like my child, or I could never have known her, standing 
quiet by the door. 

“You are affected,” says the gentleman in a kindly manner. 

“I feel, sir,” says I, “that 1 am but a rough chap in a sleeved 
waistcoat.” 
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“I feel/’ says the gentleman, “that it was you who raised her 
from misery and degradation, and brought her into communica¬ 
tion with her kind. But why do we conwcrse alone together, 
when we can convverse so well with her? Address her in your 
own way.” 

"I am such a rough chap in a sleeved waistcoat, sir,” says I, 
“and she is such a graceful woman and she stands so quiet at 
the door!” 

“Try if she moves at the old sign,” says the gentleman. 

They had got it up together o’ purpose to please me! For when 
I give her the old sign, she rushed to my feet, and dropped upon 
her knees, holding up her hands to me with pouring tears of love 
and joy; and when I took her hands and lifted her, she clasped 
me round the neck, and lay there; and I don’t know what a fool 
I didn’t make of myself, until we all three settled down into 
talking without sound, as if there was a something soft and 
pleasant spread over the whole world for us. 

TO BE TAKEN FOR LIFE 

So every item of my plan was crowned with success. Our re¬ 
united life was more than all that we had looked forward to. Con¬ 
tent and joy went with us as the wheels of the carts went round, 
and the same stopped with us when the two carts stopped. I was as 
pleased and as proud as a Pug-Dog with his muzzle black-leaded 
for a evening party, and his tail extra curled by machinery. 

But I had left something out of my calculations. Now what 
had I left out? To help you to guess, I’ll say, a figure. Come. 
Make a guess and guess right. Nought? No. Nine? No. Eight? 
No. Seven? No. Six? No. Five? No. Four? No. Three? 
No. Two? No. One? No. Now I’ll tell you what I’ll do with 
you. I’ll say it’s another sort of figure altogether. There. Why 
then, says you, it’s a mortal figure. No, nor yet a mortal figure. 
By such means you get yourself penned into a corner, and you 
can’t help guessing a immortal figure. That’s about it. Why 
didn’t you say so sooner? 

Yes. It was a immortal figure that I had altogether left out 
of my calculations. Neither man’s, nor woman’s, but a child’s. 
Girl’s or boy’s? Boy’s. “I, says the sparrow, with my bow and 
arrow.” Now you have got it. 
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We were down at Lancaster, and I had done two nights more 
than fair average business (though I cannot in honor recom¬ 
mend them as a quick audience) in the open square there, near 
the end of the street where Mr. Sly's King's Arms and Royal 
Hotel stands. Mini’s traveling giant, otherwise Pickleson. hap¬ 
pened at the self-same time to be trying it on in the town. The 
genteel lay was adopted with him. No hint of a van. Green baize 
alcove leading up to* Pickleson in a Auction Room. Printed 
poster, “Free list suspended, with the exception of that proud 
boast of an enlightened country, a free press. Schools admitted 
by private arrangement. Nothing to raise a blush in the cheek 
of youth or shock the most fastidious." Mini swearing most 
horrible and terrific, in a pink calico pay-place, at the slackness 
of the public. Serious handbill in the shops, importing that it was 
all but impossible to come to a right understanding of the history 
of David without seeing Pickleson. 

I went to the Auction Room in question, and I found it entirely 
empty of everything but echoes and mouldiness, with the single 
exception of Pickleson on a piece of red drugget. This suited 
my purpose, as I wanted a private and confidential word with 
him, which was: “Pickleson. Owing much happiness to you, I 
put you in my will for a fypunnote; but, to save trouble, here’s 
fourpunten down, which may equally suit your views, and let 
us so conclude the transaction." Pickleson, who up to that re¬ 
mark had had the dejected appearance of a long Roman rushlight 
that couldn’t anyhow get lighted, brightened up at his top ex¬ 
tremity, and made his acknowledgments in a way which (for 
him) was parliamentary eloquence. He likewise did add that, 
having ceased to draw as a Roman, Mim had made proposals 
for his going in as a conwerted Indian Giant worked upon bv 
The Dairyman's Daughter. This, Pickleson, having no acquain¬ 
tance with the tract named after that young woman, and not 
being willing to couple gag with his serious views, had declined 
to do, thereby leading to words and the total stoppage of the 
unfortunate young man's beer. 

But what was to the present point in the remarks of the trav¬ 
eling giant, otherwise Pickleson, was this: "Doctor Marigold" 
—I give his words without a hope of conweying their feeble¬ 
ness—"who is the strange young man that hangs about vour 
carts?"—"The strange young manV 9 I gives him back, thinking 
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that he meant her, and his languid circulation had dropped a 
syllable. “Doctor/’ he returns, with a pathos calculated to draw 
a tear from even a manly eye, “I am weak, but not so weak yet 
as that I don’t know my words. I repeat them, Doctor. The 
strange young man.” It then appeared that Pickleson, being 
forced to stretch his legs (not that they wanted it) only at times 
when he couldn’t be seen for nothing, to wit, in the dead of the 
night and towards daybreak, had twice seen hanging about my 
carts, in that same town of Lancaster where I had been only two 
nights, this same unknown young man. 

It put me rather out of sorts. What it meant as to particulars 
I no more foreboded then than you forebode now, but it put me 
rather out of sorts. Howsoever, J made light of it to Pickleson, 
and 1 took leave of Pickleson, advising him to spend his legacy 
; n getting up his stamina, and to continue to stand by his re¬ 
ligion. Toward morning I kept a lookout for the strange young 
man, and—what was more—I saw the strange young man. Pie 
was well dressed and well looking. He loitered very nigh my carts, 
watching them like as if he was taking care of them, and soon 
after daybreak turned and went away. I sent a hail after him, 
but he never started or looked round, or took the smallest notice. 

We left Lancaster within an hour or two, on our way towards 
Carlisle. Next morning, at daybreak, I looked out again for the 
strange young man. I did not see him. But next morning I 
looked out again, and there he was once more. I sent another 
hail after him, but as before he gave not the slightest sign of 
being anyways disturbed. This put a thought into my head. 
Acting on it, I watched him in different manners and at different 
times not necessary to enter into, till I found that this strange 
young man was deaf and dumb. 

The discovery turned me over, because I knew that a part of 
that establishment where she had been was allotted to young 
men (some of them well off), and I thought to myself, “If she 
favors him, where am I? and where is all that I have worked 
and planned for?” Hoping—I must confess to the selfishness— 
that she might not favor him, I set myself to find out. At last I 
was by accident present at a meeting between them in the open 
air, looking on leaning behind a fir tree without their knowing 
of it. It was a moving meeting for all the three parties con¬ 
cerned. I knew every syllable that passed between them as 
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well as they did. I listened with my eyes, which had come to be 
as quick and true with deaf and dumb conversation as my ears 
with the talk of people that can speak. He was a-going out to 
China as clerk in a merchant’s house, which his father had been 
before him. He was in circumstances to keep a wife, and he 
wanted her to marry him, and go along with him. She persisted, 
no. He asked if she didn’t love him. Yes, she loved him, dearly, 
dearly; but she could never disappoint her beloved, good, noble, 
generous, and I-don’t-know-what-all father (meaning me, the 
Cheap Jack in the sleeved waistcoat), and she would stay with 
him, Heaven bless him! though it was to break her heart. Then 
she cried most bitterly, and that made up my mind. 

While my mind had been in an unsettled state about her 
favoring this young man, I had felt that unreasonable towards 
Pickleson that it was well for him he had got his legacy down. 
For I often thought, "If it hadn’t been for this same weak- 
minded giant, I might never have come to trouble my head and 
wex my soul about the young man.” But, once that I knew she 
loved him—once that I had seen her weep for him—it was a 
different thing. I made it right in my mind with Pickleson on 
the spot, and I shook myself together to do what was right by all. 

She had left the young man by that time (for it took a few 
minutes to get me thoroughly well shook together), and the 
young man was leaning against another of the fir trees—of 
which there was a cluster—with his face upon his arm. I touched 
him on the back. Looking up and seeing me, he says, in our 
deaf-and-dumb talk, "Do not be angry.” 

"I am not angry, good boy. I am your friend. Come with me.”. 

I left him at the foot of the steps of the Library Cart and I 
went up alone. She was drying her eyes. 

"You have been crying, my dear.” 

"Yes, father.” 

"Why ?” 

"A headache?” 

"Not a heartache?” 

"I said a headache, father.” 

"Doctor Marigold must prescribe for that headache.” 

She took up the book of my Prescriptions, and held it up with 
a forced smile; but seeing me keep still and look earnest, she 
softly laid it down asrain. and her eyes were very attentive. 
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“The Prescription is not there, Sophy.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Here, my dear.” 

I brought her young husband in, and I put her hand in his, 
and my only farther words to both of them were these: “Doctor 
Marigold's last Prescription. To be taken for life.” After which 
I bolted. 

When the wedding come off, I mounted a coat (blue, and 
bright buttons) for the first and last time in all my days, and 1 
give Sophy away with my own hand. There were only us three 
and the gentleman who had charge of her for those two years. 

I give the wedding dinner of four in the Library Cart. Pigeon 
pie, a leg of pickled pork, a pair of fowls, and suitable garden 
stuff. The best of drinks. I give them a speech, and the gentle¬ 
man give us a speech, and all our jokes told, and the whole 
went off like a skyrocket. In the course of the entertainment I 
explained to Sophy that I should keep the Library Cart as my 
living-cart when not upon the road, and that I should keep all 
her books for her just as they stood, till she come back to claim 
them. So she went to China with her young husband, and it was 
a parting sorrowful and heavy, and I got the boy I had another 
service; and so as of old, when my child and wife were gone, I. 
went plodding along alone, with my whip over my shoulder, at 
the old horse's head. 

Sophy wrote me many letters, and I wrote her many letters. 
About the end of the first year she sent me one in an unsteady 
hand: “Dearest father, not a week ago I had a darling little 
(laughter, but I am so well that they let me write these words to 
you. Dearest and best father, I hope my child may not be deaf 
and dumb, but I do not yet know.” 

Five years, odd months, had gone since Sophy went away. T 
was still the King of the Cheap Jacks, and at a greater height 
of popularity than ever. I had had a first-rate autumn of it, and 
on the twenty-third of December, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-four, I found myself at Uxbridge, Middlesex, clean 
sold out. So I jogged up to London with the old horse, light 
and easy, to have my Christmas eve and Christmas day alone 
by the fire in the Library Cart, and then to buy a regular new 
stock of goods all round, to sell 'em again and get the money. 

I am a neat hand at cookery, and I'll tell } ou what I knocked 
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up for my Christmas eve dinner in the Library Cart. I knocked 
up a beefsteak pudding for one, with two kidneys, a dozen 
oysters, and a couple of mushrooms thrown in. It's a pudding to 
put a man in good humor with everything, except the two bottom 
buttons of his waistcoat. Having relished that pudding and 
cleared away, I turned the lamp low, and sat down by the light of 
the fire, watching it as it shone upon the backs of Sophy's books. 

Sophy's books so brought up Sophy's self that I saw her touch¬ 
ing face quite plainly before I dropped off dozing by the fire. This 
may be a reason why Sophy, with her deaf-and-dumb child in 
her arms, seemed to stand silent by me all through my nap. I 
was on the road, off the road, in all sorts of places, North and 
South and West and Hast, Winds liked best and winds liked 
least, Here and there and gone astray, Over the hills and far 
away, and still she stood silent by me, with her silent child in her 
arms. Even when I woke with a start, she seemed to vanish, as if 
she had stood by me in that very place only a single instant before. 

1 had started at a real sound, and the sound was on the steps 
of the cart. It was the light, hurried tread of a child, coming 
clambering up. That tread of a child had once been so familiar 
to me that for half a moment I believed I was a-going to see a 
little ghost. 

But the touch of a real child was laid upon the outer handle 
of the door, and the handle turned, and the door opened a little 
way, and a real child peeped in. A bright little comely girl with 
large dark eyes. 

Looking full at me, the tiny creature took off her mite of a 
straw hat, and a quantity of dark curls fell all about her face. 
Then she opened her lips, and said in a pretty voice: 

“Grandfather!" 

“Ah, my God!" I cries out. “She can speak!" 

“Yes, dear grandfather. And I am to ask you whether there 
was ever any one that I reminded you of?" 

In a moment Sophy was round my neck, as well as the child, 
and her husband was a-wringing my hand with his face hid, and 
we all had to shake ourselves together before we could get over 
it. And when we did begin to get over it, and I saw the pretty 
child a-talking, pleased and quick and eager. and busy, to her 
mother, in the signs that I had first taught her mother, the happy 
and yet pitying tears fell rolling down my face. 
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IXION IN HEAVEN 
Part I 


T HE thunder groaned, the wind howled, the rain fell in hiss¬ 
ing torrents, impenetrable darkness covered the earth. 

A blue and forky flash darted a momentary light over the 
landscape. A Doric temple rose in the center of a small and 
verdant plain, surrounded on all sides by green and hanging 
woods. 

“Jove is my only friend,” exclaimed a wanderer, as he muffled 
himself up in his mantle; “and were it not for the porch of his 
temple, this night, methinks, would complete the work of my 
loving wife and my dutiful subjects.” 

The thunder died away, the wind sank into silence, the rain 
ceased, and the parting clouds exhibited the glittering crescent 
of the young moon. A sonorous and majestic voice sounded from 
the skies: 

“Who art thou that hast no other friend but Jove ?” 

“One whom all mankind unite in calling a wretch.” 

“Art thou a philosopher?” 

“If philosophy be endurance. But for the rest, I was some¬ 
time a king, and am now a scatterling.” 

“How do they call thee?” 

“Ixion of Thessaly.” 
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“Ixion of Thessaly! I thought he was a happy man, I heard 
that he was just married.” 

“Father of Gods and men! for I deem thee such, Thessaly is 
not Olympus. Conjugal felicity is only the portion of the Im¬ 
mortals !” 

“Hem! What! was Dia jealous, which is common; or false, 
which is commoner; or both, which is commonest?” 

“It may be neither. We quarreled about nothing. Where there 
is little sympathy, or too much, the splitting of a straw' is plot 
enough for a domestic tragedy. I was careless, her friends stig¬ 
matized me as callous; she cold, her friends styled her mag¬ 
nanimous. Public opinion was all on her side, merely because 
I did not choose that the world should interfere between me and 
my wife. Dia took the world’s advice upon every point, and the 
world decided that she always acted rightly. However, life is 
life, either in a palace or a cave. I am glad you ordered it to 
leave off thundering.” 

“A cool dog this.—And Dia left thee?” 

“No; I left her.” 

“What, craven!” 

“Not exactly. The truth is—’tis a long story. I was over 
head and ears in debt.” 

“Ah! that accounts for everything. Nothing is so harassing as 
a want of money! But what lucky fellows you Mortals are with 
your post-obits! We Immortals are deprived of this resource. 
I was obliged to get up a rebellion against my father, because 
he kept me so short, and could not die.” 

“You could have married for money. I did.” 

“I had no opportunity, there w r as so little female society in 
those days. When I came out, there were no heiresses except 
the Farcae, confirmed old maids; and no very rich dowager, 
except my grandmother, old Terra.” 

“Just the thing; the older the better. However, I married Dia, 
the daughter of Deioneus, with a prodigious portion; but after 
the ceremony, the old gentleman would not fulfil his part of the 
contract without my giving up my stud. Cat* you conceive any¬ 
thing more unreasonable? I smothered my resentment at the 
time; for the truth is, my tradesmen^11 renewed my credit on 
the strength of the match, and so we went on very well for a 
year; but at last they began to smell a rat, and grew importunate. 
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T entreated Dia to interfere; but she was a paragon of daugh¬ 
ters, and always took the side of her father. If she had only 
been dutiful to her husband, she would have been a perfect 
woman. At last I invited Deioneus to the Larissa races, with 
the intention of conciliating him. The unprincipled old man 
bought the horse that I had backed, and by which I intended to 
have redeemed my fortunes, and withdrew it. My book was 
ruined. I dissembled my rage. I dug a pit in our garden and 
filled it with burning coals. As my father-in-law and myself were 
taking a stroll after dinner, the worthy Deioneus fell in, merely 
by accident. Dia proclaimed me the murderer of her father, and, 
as a satisfaction to her wounded feelings, earnestly requested her 
subjects to decapitate her husband. She certainly was the best of 
daughters. There was no withstanding public opinion, an in¬ 
furiated rabble, and a magnanimous wife at the same time. They 
surrounded my palace: I cut my way through the greasy-capped 
multitude, sword in hand, and gained a neighbouring Court, where 
I solicited my brother princes to purify me from the supposed 
murder. If I had only murdered a subject, they would have 
supported me against the people; but Deioneus being a crowned 
head, like themselves, they declared they would not countenance 
so immoral a being as his son-in-law. And so, at length, after 
much wandering, and shunned by all my species, I am here, Jove, 
in much higher society than I ever expected to mingle.” 

“Well, thou art a frank dog, and in a sufficiently severe scrape. 
The Gods must have pity on those for whom men have none. It 
is evident that Earth is too hot for thee at present, so I think thou 
hadst better come and stay a few weeks with us in Heaven/' 

“Take my thanks for hetacombs, great Jove. Thou art, indeed, 
a God!” 

“I hardly know whether our life will suit you. We dine at 
sunset; for Apollo is so much engaged that he cannot join us 
sooner, and no dinner goes off well without him. In the morning 
you are your own master, and must find amusement where you 
can. Diana will show you some tolerable sport. Do you shoot ?” 

“No arrow surer. Fear not for me, Aegiochus: I am always at 
home. But how am I to get to ybu ?” 

“I will send Mercury; h£ is the best travelling companion in the 
world. What ho! my Eagle!” 

The clouds joined, and darkness again fell over the earth. 
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II 

“So! tread softly. Don’t be nervous. Are you sick?" 

“A little nausea; ’tis nothing." 

“The novelty of the motion. The best thing is a beef-steak. We 
will stop at Taurus and take one." 

“You have been a great traveller, Mercury?" 

.“I have seen the world." 

“Ah! a wondrous spectacle. I long to travel." 

“The same thing over and over again. Little novelty and much 
change. I am wearied with exertion, and if I could get a pension 
would retire." 

“And yet travel brings wisdom." 

“It cures us of care. Seeing much we feel little, and learn how 
very petty are all those great affairs which cost us such anxiety." 

“I feel that already myself. Floating in this blue ether, what 
the devil is my wife to me, and her dirty earth! My persecuting 
enemies seem so many pismires; and as for my debts, which have 
occasioned me so many brooding moments, honor and infamy, 
credit and beggary, seem to me alike ridiculous." 

“Your mind is opening, Ixion. You will soon be a man of the 
world. To the left, and keep clear of that star." 

“Who lives there?" 

“The Fates know, not 1. Some low people who are trying to 
shine into notice. ’Tis a parvenu planet, and only sprung into 
space within this century. We don’t visit them." 

“Poor devils! I feel hungry." 

“All right. We shall get into Heaven by the first dinner bolt. 
You cannot arrive at a strange house at a bettei moment. We 
shall just have time to dress. I would not spoil my appetite by 
luncheon. Jupiter keeps a capital cook." 

“I have heard of Nectar and Ambrosia." 

“Pooh! nobody touches them. They are regular old-fashioned 
celestial food, and merely put upon the side-table. Nothing goes 
down in Heaven now but infernal cookery. We took our chef 
from Proserpine." 

“Were you ever in Hell?" ' 

“Several times. Tis the fashion now among the Olympians to 
pass the winter there." 

“Is this the season in Heaven?" 

“Yes; you are lucky, Olympus is quite full." 
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“It was very kind of Jupiter to invite me.” 

“Aye! he has his good points. And. no doubt, he has taken a 
liking to you, which is all very well. But be upon your guard. 
He has no heart, and is as capricious as he is tyrannical. ,, 

“Gods cannot be more unkind to me than men have been.” 

“All those who have suffered think they have seen the worst. 
A great mistake. However, you are now in the high road to pre¬ 
ferment, so we will not be dull. There are some good fellows 
enough amongst us. You will like old Neptune/’ 

“Is he there now?” 

“Yes, he generally passes his summer with us. There is little 
stirring in the ocean at that season.” 

“I am anxious to see Mars.” 

“Oh! a brute, more a bully than a hero. Not at all in the best 
set. These mustachioed gentry are by no means the rage at 
present in Olympus. The women are all literary now, and Min¬ 
erva has quite eclipsed Venus. Apollo is our hero. You must read 
his last work.” 

“I hate reading.” 

“So do I. I have no time, and seldom do anything in thal way 
but glance at a newspaper. Sjtudy and action will not combine.” 

“I suppose I shall find the Goddesses very proud?” 

“You will find them as you find women below, of different 
dispositions with the same object. Venus is a flirt; Minerva a 
prude, who fancies she has a correct taste and a strong mind; 
and Juno a politician. As for the rest, faint heart never won 
fair lady, take a friendly hint, and don’t be alarmed.” 

“I fear nothing. My mind mounts with my fortunes. We are 
above the clouds. They form beneath us a vast and snowy region, 
dim and irregular, as I have sometimes seen them clustering 
upon the horizon's ridge at sunset, like a raging sea stilled by 
some * sudden supernatural frost and frozen into form! How 
bright the air above us, and how delicate its fragrant breath; 
I scarcely breathe, and yet my pulses beat like my first youth. 
I hardly feel my being. A splendor falls upon your presence. 
You seem indeed a God! And I so glorious? This, this: is 
Heaven!” 

in 

The travellers landed on a vast flight of sparkling steps of lapis- 
lazuli. Ascending, they entered beautiful gardens; winding walks 
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that yielded to the feet, and accelerated your passage by their 
rebounding pressure; fragrant shrubs covered with dazzling 
t flowers, the fleeting tints of which changed every moment; groups 
of tall trees, with strange birds of brilliant and variegated plum¬ 
age, singing and reposing in their sheeny foliage, and fountains 
of perfumes. 

Before them rose an illimitable and golden palace, with high 
spreading domes of pearl, and long windows of crystal. Around 
the huge portal of ruby was ranged a company of winged genii, 
who smiled on Mercury as he passed them with his charge. 

“The father of Gods and men is dressing,” said the son of 
Maia. “I shall attend his toilet and inform him of your arrival. 
These are your rooms. Dinner will be ready in half an hour. 
I will call for you as I go down. You can be formally presented 
in the evening. At that time, inspired by liquors and his match¬ 
less band of wind instruments, you will agree with the world 
that Aegiochus is the most finished God in existence.” 

IV 

‘‘Now, Ixion, are you ready?” 

“Even so. What says Jove?” 

“He smiled, but said nothing. He was trying on a new robe. 
By this time he is seated. Hark! the thunder. Come on!” 

They entered a cupolaed hall. Seats of ivory and gold were 
ranged round a circular table of cedar, inlaid with the campaigns 
against the Titans, in silver exquisitely worked, a nuptial present 
of Vulcan. The service of gold plate threw all the ideas of the 
King of Thessaly as to royal magnificence into the darkest shade. 
The enormous plateau represented the constellations. Ixion 
viewed the father of Gods and men with great interest, who, 
however, did not notice him. He acknowledged the majesty of 
that countenance whose nod shook Olympus. Majestically robust 
and luxuriantly lusty, his tapering waist was evidently immortal, 
for it defied,Time, and his splendid auburn curls, parted on his 
forehead with celestial precision, descended over cheeks glowing 
with the purple radiancy of perpetual manhood. 

The haughty Juno was seated on his left hand and Ceres on 
his right. For the rest of the company there was Neptune, 
Latona, Minerva, and Apollo, and when Mercury and Ixion Lad 
taken their places, one seat was still vacant. 
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“Where is Diana ?” inquired Jupiter, with a frown. 

“My sister is hunting/’ said Apollo. 

“She is always too late for dinner/’ said Jupiter. “No habit * 
is less Goddess-like.” 

“Godlike pursuits cannot be expected to induce Goddess-like 
manners,” said Juno, with a sneer. 

“I have no doubt Diana will be here directly,” said Latona, 
mildly. 

Jupiter seemed pacified, and at that instant the absent guest 
returned. 

“Good sport, Di ?” inquired Neptune. 

“Very fair, uncle. Mamma,” continued the sister of Apollo, 
addressing herself to Juno, whom she ever thus styled when she 
wished to conciliate her, “I have brought you a new peacock.” 

Juno was fond of pets, and was conciliated by the present. 

“Bacchus made a great noise about this wine, Mercury/’ said 
Jupiter, “but I think with little cause. What think you?” 

“It pleases me, but I am fatigued, and then all wine is agree¬ 
able.” 

“You have had a long journey,” replied the Thunderer. “Ixion. 

1 am glad to see you in Heaven.” 

“Your Majesty arrived today?” inquired Minerva, to whom 
the King of Thessaly sat next, 

“Within this hour.” 

“You must leave off talking of Time now,” said Minerva, with 
a severe smile. “Pray is there anything new in Greece?” 

“I have not been at all in society lately.” 

“No new edition of Homer? I admire him exceedingly.” 

“All about Greece interests me,” said Apollo, who, although 
handsome, was a somewhat melancholy lack-a-daisical looking 
personage, with his shirt collar thrown open, and his long curls 
very theatrically arranged. “All about Greece interests me. I 
always consider Greece my peculiar property. My best poems 
were written at Delphi. I traveled in Greece when I was very 
yoijfng. I envy mankind.” 

“Indeed!” said Ixion. 

“Yes: they at ledst can look forward to a termination of the 
ennui of existence, but for us Celestials there is no prospect. 
Say what they like, Immortality is a bore.” 

“You eat nothing, Apollo,” said Ceres. 
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“Nor drink,” said Neptune. 

“To eat, to drink, what is it but to live; and what is life 
but death, if death be that which all men‘deem it, a thing insuf¬ 
ferable, and to be shunned. I refresh myself now only with 
soda-water and biscuits. Ganymede, give me some.” 

Now, although the cuisine of Olympus was considered perfect, 
the forlorn poet had unfortunately fixed upon the only two 
articles which were not comprised in its cellar or larder. In 
Heaven, there was neither soda-water nor biscuits. A great con¬ 
fusion consequently ensued; but at length the bard, whose love 
of fame was only equalled by his horror of getting fat, consoled 
himself with a swan stuffed with truffles, and a bottle of strong 
Tenedos wine. 

“What do you think of Homer?” inquired Minerva of Apollo. 
“Is he not delightful?” 

“If you think so.” 

“Nay, I am desirous of your opinion.” 

“Then you should not have given me yours, for your taste is 
too fine for me to dare to differ with it.” 

“I have suspected, for some time, that you are rather a heretic.” 

“Why, the truth is,” replied Apollo, playing with his rings, 
“I do not think much of Homer. Homer was not esteemed in 
his own age, and our contemporaries are generally our bcs» 
judges. The fact is, there are very few people who are qualified 
to decide upon matters of taste. A certain set, for certain 
reasons, resolve to cry up a certain writer, and the great mass 
soon join him. All is cant. And the present admiration of Homer 
not less so. They say I have borrowed a great deal from him. 
The truth is, I never read Homer since I was a child, and I 
thought of him then what I think of him now, a writer of some 
wild irregular power, totally deficient in taste. Depend upon it, 
our contemporaries are our best judges, and his contemporaries 
decided that Homer was nothing. A great poet cannot be kept 
down. Look at my case. Marsyas said of my first volume that 
it was pretty good poetry for a God, and in answer I wrote^a 
satire, and flayed Marsyas alive. But what is poetry, and what 
is criticism, and what is life? Air. And what is Air? Do you 
know ? I don’t. All is mystery, and all is gloom, and ever and 
anon from out the clouds a star breaks forth, and glitters, and 
that star is.Poetry.” 
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“Splendid!” exclaimed Minerva. 

“I do not exactly understand you/’ said Neptune. 

“Have you heard from Prosperine, lately?” inquired Jupiter 
of Ceres. 

“Yesterday,” said the domestic mother. “They talk of soon 
joining us. But Pluto is at present so busy, owing to the amazing 
quantity of wars going on now, that I am almost afraid he will 
scarcely be able to accompany her.” 

Juno exchanged a telegraphic nod with Ceres. The (ioddesses 
rose, and retired. 

“Come, old boy,” said Jupiter to Ixion, instantly throwing off 
all his chivalric majesty. “I drink your welcome in a magnum 
of Maraschino. Damn vour poetry, Apollo; and, Mercury, give 
us one of your good stories.” 

v 

“Well! what do you think of him?” asked Juno. 

“He appears to have a very fine mind,” said Minerva. 

“Poh! he has very fine eyes,” said Juno. 

“He seems a very nice, quiet young gentleman,” said Ceres. 

“I have no doubt he is very amiable,” said Latona. 

“He must have felt very strange,” said Diana. 

VI 

Hercules arrived with his bride, Hebe; soon after the Graces 
dropped in, the most delightful personages in the world for a 
soire , so useful and ready for anything. Afterwards came a few 
of the Muses, Thalia, Melpomene, and Terpischore, famous for 
a charade or a proverb. Jupiter liked to be amused in the evening. 
Bacchus also came, but finding that the Gods had not yet left 
their wine, retired to pay them a previous visit. 

VII 

Ganymede announced coffee-in the saloon of Juno. Jupiter was 
in superb good humor. He was amused by his mortal guest. He 
had condescended to tell one of his best stories in his best style, 
about Leda, not too scandalous, but gay. 

“Those were bright days,” said Neptune. 

“We can remember,” said the Thunderer, with a twinkling 
eye. “These youths have fallen upon duller times. There are 
no fine women now. Ixion, I drink to the health of your wife.” 
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“With all my heart, and may we never be nearer than we are 
at present." 

“Good! i’faith; Apollo, your arm. No w for the ladies. La, la, 
la, la! la, la, la, la!” 

VIII 

The Thunderer entered the saloon of Juno with that bow which 
no God could rival; all rose, and the King of Heaven seated 
himself between Ceres and Latona. The melancholy Apollo 
stood apart, and was soon carried off by Minerva to an assembly 
at the house of Mnemosyne. Mercury chatted with the Graces, 
and Bacchus with Diana. The three Muses favored the company 
with singing, and the Queen of Heaven approached Ixion. 

“Does your Majesty dance?” she haughtily inquired. 

“On earth; I have few accomplishments even there, and none 
in Heaven.” 

“You have led a strange life! I have heard of your adventures.” 

“A king who has lost his crown may generally gain at least 
experience.” 

“Your courage is firm.” 

“I have felt too much to care for much. Yesterday I was a 
vagabond exposed to every pitiless storm, and now I am the 
guest of Jove. While there is life there is hope, and he who 
laughs at Destiny will gain Fortune. I would go through the 
past again to enjoy the present, and feel that, after all, I am 
my wife's debtor, since, through her conduct, I can gaze upon 
you.” 

“No great spectacle. If that be all, I wish you better fortune.” 

“I desire no greater.” 

“You are moderate.” 

“I am perhaps more unreasonable than you imagine.” 

“Indeed!” 

Their eyes met; the dark orbs of the Thessalian did not quail 
before the flashing vision of the Goddess. Juno grew pale. Juno 
turned away. 

Part II * 

‘"Others say it was only a cloud.” 


Mercury and Ganymede were each lolling on an opposite 
couch in the antechamber of Olympus. 
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“It is wonderful,” said the son of Maia, yawning. 

“It is incredible/' rejoined the cup-bearer of Jove, stretching 
his legs. 

“A miserable mortal!” exclaimed the God, elevating his eye¬ 
brows. 

“A vile Thessalian!” said the beautiful Phrygian, shrugging, 
his shoulders. 

“Not three days back an outcast among his own wretched 
species.” 

“And now commanding everybody in Heaven.” 

“He shall not command me, though,” said Mercury. 

“Will he not?” replied Ganymede. “Why, what do you think? 
only last night—hark! here he comes.” 

The companions jumped up from their couches; a light laugh 
was heard. The cedar portal was flung open, and lxion lounged 
in, habited in a loose morning robe, and kicking before him one 
of his slippers. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the King of Thessaly, “the very fellows I 
wanted to see! Ganymede, bring me some nectar; and, Mercurv, 
run and tell Jove that I shall not dine at home today.” 

The messenger and the page exchanged looks of indignant 
consternation. 

“Well! what are you waiting for?” continued lxion, looking 
around from the mirror in which he was arranging his locks. 
The messenger and the page disappeared. 

“So ! this is Heaven,” exclaimed the husband of Dia, flinging 
himself upon one of the couches; “and a very pleasant place too. 
These worthy Immortals required their minds to be opened, and 
I trust I have effectually performed the necessary operation. They 
wanted to keep me down with their dull old-fashioned celestial 
airs, but I fancy I have given them change for their talent. To 
make your way in Heaven you must command. These exclusives 
sink under the audacious invention of an aspiring mind. Jove 
himself is really a fine old fellow, with some notions too. I am 
a pirime favorite, and no one is greater authority with Aegiochus 
on all subjects, from the character of the fair sex or the pedigree 
of a courser, down to the cut of a robe or the flavor of a dish. 
Thanks, Ganymede,” continued the Thessalian, as he took the 
goblet from his returning attendant. 

“I drink to your bonnes fortunes . Splendid! This nectar makes 
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me feel quite immortal. By the by, I hear sweet sounds. Who is 
in the Hall of Music ?” 

“The Goddesses, royal sir, practice a new air of Euterpe, the 
words by Apollo. 'Tis pretty, and will doubtless be very popular, 
for it is all about moonlight and the misery of existence/' 

“I warrant it.” 

“You have a taste for poetry yourself?” inquired Ganymede. 

“Not the least,” replied Ixion. 

“Apollo,” continued the heavenly page, “is a great genius, 
though Marsyas said that he never would be a poet because he 
was a god, and had no heart. But do you think, sir, that a poet 
does indeed need a heart?” 

“I really cannot say. I know my wife always said I had a 
bad heart and vrorse head; but what she meant, upon my honor 
I never could understand.” 

“Minerva will ask you to write in her album.” 

“Will she indeed! I am sorry to hear it, for I can scarcely 
scrawl my own signature. I should think that Jove himself cared 
little for all this nonsense.” 

“Jove loves an epigram. He does not esteem Apollo’s works 
at all. Jove is of the classical school, and admires satire, pro¬ 
vided there be no allusions to gods and kings.” 

“Of course; I quite agree with him. I remember we had a 
confounded poet at Larissa who proved my family lived before 
the deluge, and asked me for a pension. I refused him, and 
then he wrote an epigram asserting that I sprang from the 
veritable stones thrown by Deucalion and Pyrrha at the repeopling 
of the earth, and retained all the properties of my ancestors.” 

“Ha, ha! Hark! there's a thunderbolt. I must run to Jove.” 

“And I will look in on the musicians. This way, I think?” 

“Up the ruby staircase, turn to your right, down the amethyst 
gallery. Farewell!” 

“Goodbye; a lively lad that!” 


II 

fa t 

The King of Thessaly entered the Hall of Music with its 
golden walls and crystal dome. The Queen of Heaven was re¬ 
clining in an easy-chair, cutting out peacocks in small sheets of 
note-paper. Minerva was making a pencil observation on a 
manuscript copy of the song: Apollo listened with deference to 
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her laudatory criticisms. Another divine dame, standing by the 
side of Euterpe, who was seated by the harp, looked up as Ixion 
entered. The wild liquid glance of her soft but radiant counten¬ 
ance denoted the famed Goddess of Beauty. 

Juno just acknowleged the entrance of Ixion by a slight and 
very haughty inclination of the head, and then resumed her em¬ 
ployment. Minerva asked him his opinion of her amendment, of 
which he greatly approved. Apollo greeted him with a melancholy 
smile, and congratulated him on being mortal. Venus compli¬ 
mented him on his visit to Olympus, and expressed the pleasure 
that she experienced in making his acquaintance. 

'‘What do you think of Heaven?” inquired Venus, in a soft 
still voice, and with a smile like summer lightning. 

“I never found it so enchanting as at this moment,” replied 
Ixion. 

“A little dull ? For myself, I pass my time chiefly at Cnidos: 
you must come and \isit me there. Tis the most charming place 
in the world. Tis said, )ou know, that our onions are like other 
people’s roses. We will take care of you, if your wife come.” 

“No fear of that. She always remains at home and piques her¬ 
self on her domestic virtues, which means pickling, and quarrel¬ 
ling with her husband.” 

“Ah! J see you are a droll. Very good indeed. Well, for my 
part, I like a watering-place existence. Cnidos, Paphos, Cythera 
--you will usually find me at one of these places. I like the easy 
distraction of a career without any visible result. At these fas¬ 
cinating spots your gloomy race, to whom, by the by, I am ex¬ 
ceedingly partial, appear emancipated from the wearing fetters of 
their regular, dull, orderly, methodical, moral, political, toiling 
existence. I pride myself upon being the Goddess of Watering- 
places. You really must pay me a visit at Cnidos.” 

“Such an invitation requires no repetition. And Cnidos is your 
favorite spot?” 

“Why, it was so; but of late it has become so inundated with 
invalid Asiatics and valetudinarian Persians, that the simultaneous 
influx of the handsome heroes who swarm in from the islands 
to look after their daughters, scarcely compensates for the an¬ 
noying presence of their yellow faces and shaking limbs. No, I 
think, on the whole, Paphos is my favorite.” 

“I have heard of its magnificent luxury.” 
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“Oh! 'tis lovely! Quite my idea of country life. Not a single 
tree! When Cyprus is very hot, you run to Paphos for a sea 
breeze, and are sure to meet every one whose presence is in the 
least desirable. All the bores remain behind, as if by instinct.” 

“I remember when we married, we talked of passing the 
honeymoon at Cythera, but Dia would have her waiting-maid and 
a bandbox stuffed between us in the chariot, so I got sulky after 
the first stage, and returned by myself.” 

“You were quite right. I hate bandboxes: they are always in 
the way. You would have liked Cythera if you had been in the 
least in love. High rocks and green knolls, bowery woods, wind¬ 
ing walks, and delicious sunsets. 1 have not been there’ much of 
late," continued the Goddess, looking somewhat sad and serious, 
“since—but I will not talk sentiment to Ixion.” 

“Do you think, then, 1 am insensible?” 

“Yes'" 

“Perhaps you are right. We mortals grow callous.” 

“So I have heard. How very odd!” so saying, the Goddess 
glided away and saluted Mars, who at that moment entered the 
hall. Ixion was presented to the military hero, who looked fierce 
and bowed stiffly. The King of Thessaly turned upon his heel. 
Minerva opened her album, and invited him to inscribe a stanza. 

“Goddess of Wisdom,” replied the King, “unless you inspire 
me, the virgin page must remain pure as thyself. I can scarcely 
sign a decree.” 

“Is it Ixion of Thessaly who says this?—one who has seen so 
much, and, if 1 am not mistaken, has felt and thought so much. 
I can easily conceive why such a mind may desire to veil its 
movements from the common herd, but pray concede to Minerva 
the gratifying compliment of assuring her that she is the excep¬ 
tion for whom this rule has been established.” 

“I seem to listen to the inspired music of an oracle. Give me 
a pen.” 

“Here is one, plucked from a sacred owl.” 

“So ! I write.—There! Will it do ?” 

Minerva read the inscription:— 

I HAVE SEEN THE WORLD, AND MORE THAN THE 
WORLD : I HAVE STUDIED THE HEART OF MAN., AND NOW 

I consort with Immortals. The fruit of my tree 
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OF KNOWLEDGE IS PLUCKED, AND IT IS THIS, 

"Adventures are to the Adventurous/' 

Written in the Album of Minerva, by 

Ixion in Heaven. 

"Tis brief," said the Goddess, with a musing air, "but full of 
meaning. You have a daring soul and pregnant mind." 

"I have dared much: what I may produce we have yet to see." 

"I must to Jove," said Minerva, "to council. We shall meet 
again. Farewell, Ixion." 

"Farewell, Glaucopis." 

The King of Thessaly stood away from the remaining guests, 
and leant with folded arms and pensive brow against a wreathed 
column. Mars listened to Venus with an air of deep devotion. 
Euterpe played an inspiring accompaniment to their conversa¬ 
tion. The Queen of Heaven seemed engrossed in the creation of 
her paper peacocks. 

Ixion advanced and seated himself on a couch near Juno. 
His manner was divested of that reckless bearing and careless 
coolness by which it was in general distinguished. He was, per¬ 
haps, even a little embarrassed. His ready tongue deserted him. 
At length he spoke. 

“Has your Majesty ever heard of the peacock of the Queen 
of Mesopotamia?" 

"No," replied Juno, with stately reserve; and then she added 
with an air of indifferent curiosity, "Is it in any way remark¬ 
able?” 

"Its breast is of silver, its wings of gold, its eyes of carbuncle, 
its claws of amethyst." 

"And its tail?” eagerly inquired Juno. 

"That is a secret," replied Ixion. "The tail is the most won¬ 
derful part of all." 

"Oh! tell me, pray tell me!" 

"I forget." 

"No, no, no; it is impossible!" exclaimed the animated Juno. 
"Provoking mortal!" continued the Goddess. "Let me entreat 
you; tell me immediately." 

"There is a reason which prevents me." 

"What can it be? How very odd! What reason can it possi¬ 
bly be? Now tell me; as a particular, a personal favor, I request 
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you tell me. 

“What ? The tail or the reason ? The tail is wonderful, but the 
reason is much more so. I can only tell one. Now choose.” 

“What provoking things these human beings are! The tail is 
wonderful, but the reason is much more so. Well then, the rea¬ 
son—no, the tail. Stop, now, as a particular favor, pray tell me 
both. What can the tail be made of, and what can the reason be ? 
I am literally dying of curiosity.” 

“Your Majesty has cut out that peacock wrong,” coolly re¬ 
marked Ixion. “It is more like one of Minerva’s owls.” 

“Who cares about paper peacocks, when the Queen of Meso¬ 
potamia has got such a miracle!” exclaimed Juno; and she tore 
the labors of the morning to pieces, and threw away the frag¬ 
ments with vexation. “Now tell me instantly; if you have the 
slightest regard for me, tell me instantly. What was the tail 
made of?” 

“And you do not wish to hear the reason ?” 

“That afterwards. Now! I am all ears.” At this moment 
Ganymede entered, and whispered the Goddess, who rose in evi¬ 
dent vexation, and retired to the presence of Jove. 

hi 

The King of Thessaly quitted the Hall of Music. Moody, yet 
not uninfluenced by a degree of wild excitement, he wandered 
forth into the gardens of Olympus. He came to a beautiful green 
retreat surrounded by enormous cedars, so vast that it seemed 
they must have been coeval with the creation; so fresh and bril¬ 
liant, you would have deemed them wet with the dew of their 
first spring. The turf, softer than down, and exhaling, as you 
pressed it, an exquisite perfume, invited him to recline himself 
upon this natural couch. He threw himself upon the aromatic 
herbage, and leaning on his arm, fell into a deep reverie. 

Hours flew away; the sunshiny glades that opened in the dis¬ 
tance had softened into shade. 

“Ixion, how do you do?” inquired a voice, wild, sweet, and 
thrilling as a bird. The King of Thessaly started and looked up 
with the distracted air of a man roused from a dream, or from 
complacent meditation over some strange, sweet secret. His 
cheek was flushed, his dark eyes flashed fire; his brow trembled,, 
his dishevelled hair played in the fitful breeze. The King of 
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1 hessaly looked up, and beheld a most beautiful youth. 

Apparently, he had attained about the age of puberty. His 
stature, however, was rather tall for his age, but exquisitely 
moulded and proportioned. Very fair, his somewhat round 
cheeks were tinted with a rich but delicate glow, like the rose of 
twilight, and lighted by dimples that twinkled like stars. His 
larg»e and deep-blue eyes sparkled with exultation, and an air 
of ill-suppressed mockery quivered round his pouting lips. His 
light auburn hair, braided off his white forehead, clustered in 
massy curls on each side of his face, and fell in sunny torrents 
down his neck. And from the back of the beautiful youth there 
fluttered forth two wings, the tremulous plumage of which seemed 
to have been bathed in a sunset: so various, so radiant, and so 
novel were its shifting and wondrous tints; purple, and crimson, 
and gold; streaks of azure, dashes of orange and glossy black; 
now a single feather, whiter than light, and sparkling like the 
frost, stars of emerald and carbuncle, and then the prismatic 
blaze of an enormous brilliant! A quiver hung at the side of the 
beautiful youth, and he leant upon a bow. 

“Oh ! god! for god thou must be!” at length exclaimed Ixion. 
“Do I behold the bright divinity of Love? ,, 

“I am indeed Cupid,” replied the youth; “and am curious to 
know what Ixion is thinking about.” 

“Thought is often bolder than speech.” 

“Oracular, though a mortal! You need not be afraid to trust 
me. My aid I am sure you must need. Who ever was found in a 
reverie on the green turf, under the shade of spreading trees, 
without requiring the assistance of Cupid? Come! be frank, who 
is the heroine? Some love-sick nymph deserted on the far earth ; 
or worse, some treacherous mistress, whose frailty is more easily 
forgotten than her charms? Tis a miserable situation, no doubt. 
It cannot be your wife?” 

“Assuredly not,” replied Ixion, which great energy. 

“Another man’s?” 

“No.” 

“What! an obdurate maiden?” 

Ixion shook his head. 

“It must be a widow, then,” continued Cupid. “Who ever 
heard before of such a piece of work without a widow!” 

“Have pity upon me, dread Cupid!” exclaimed the King of 
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Thessaly, rising suddenly from the ground, and falling on his 
knee before the God. “Thou art the universal friend of man, 
and all nations alike throw their incense on thy altars. Thy 
divine discrimination has not deceived thee. I am in love; des¬ 
perately, madly, fatally enamoured. The object of my passion 
is neither my own wife nor another man’s. In spite of all they 
have said and sworn, I am a moral member of society. She is 
neither a maid nor a widow. She is-” 

“What? what?” exclaimed the impatient deity. 

“A Goddess!” replied the King. 

“Wheugh!” whistled Cupid. “What! has my mischievous 
mother been indulging you with an innocent flirtation?” 

“Yes, but it produced no effect upon me.” 

“You have a stout heart, then. Perhaps you have been reading 
poetry with Minerva, and are caught in one of her Platonic man¬ 
traps.” 

“She set one, but I broke away.” 

“You have a stout leg, then. But where are you, where are 
you? Is it Hebe? It can hardly be Diana, she is so very cold. Is 
it a Muse, or is it one of the Graces ?” 

Ixion again shook his head. 

“Come, my dear fellow,” said Cupid, quite in a confidential 
tone, “you have told enough to make further reserve mere af¬ 
fectation. Ease your heart at once, and if I can assist you, depend 
upon my exertions.” 

“Beneficent God!” exclaimed Ixion, “if I ever return to La¬ 
rissa, the brightest temple in Greece shall hail thee for its inspir¬ 
ing deity. I address thee with all the confiding frankness of a 
devoted votary. Know, then, the heroine of my reverie was no 
less a personage than the Queen of Heaven herself!” 

“Juno! by all that is sacred!” shouted Cupid. 

“I am here,” responded a voice of majestic melody. The 
stately form of the Queen of Heaven advanced from a neighbor¬ 
ing bower. Ixion stood with his eyes fixed upon the ground, 
with a throbbing heart and burning cheeks. Juno stood motion¬ 
less, pale, and astounded. The God of Love burst into excessive 
laughter. 

“A pretty pair,” he exclaimed, fluttering between both, and 
laughing in their faces. “Truly a pretty pair. Well! I see I am 
in your way. Good-bye!” And so saying, the God pulled a couple 
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of arrows from his quiver, and with the rapidity of lightning 
shot one in the respective breasts of the Queen of Heaven and 
the King of Thessaly. 


iv 


The amethystine twilight of Olympus died away. The stars 
blazed with tints of every hue. Ixion and Juno returned to the 
palace. She leaned upon his arm; her eyes were fixed upon the 
ground; they were in sight of the gorgeous pile, and yet she had 
not spoken. Ixion, too, was silent, and gazed with abstraction 
upon the glowing sky. 

Suddenly, when within a hundred yards of the portal, Juno 
stopped, and looking up into the face of Ixion with an irresist¬ 
ible smile, she said, “I am sure you cannot now refuse to tell 
me what the Queen of Mesopotamia’s peacock’s tail was made 


of?” 


“It is impossible now,” said Ixion. “Know, then, beautiful 
Goddess, that the tail of the Queen of Mesopotamia’s peacock was 
made of some plumage she had stolen from the wings of Cupid.” 

“And what was the reason that prevented you from telling me 
before ?” 

“Because, beautiful Juno, I am the most discreet of men, and 
respect the secret of a lady, however trifling.” 

“I am glad to hear that.” replied Juno, and they re-entered the 
palace. 


V 

Mercury met Juno and Ixion in the gallery leading to the 
grand banqueting hall. 

“I was looking for you,” said the God, shaking his head. 
“Jove is in a sublime rage. Dinner has been ready this hour,” 

The King of Thessaly and the Queen of Heaven exchanged 
a glance and entered the saloon. Jove looked up with a brow of 
thunder, but did not condescend to send forth a single flash of 
anger. Jove looked up and Jove looked down. All Olympus 
trembled as the father of Gods and men resumed his soup. The 
rest of the guests seemed nervous and reserved, except Cupid, 
who said immediately to Juno, “Your Majesty has been de¬ 
tained ?” 

“I fell asleep in a bower reading Apollo’s last poem,” replied 
Juno. “I am lucky, however, in finding a companion in my negli- 
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gence. Ixion, where have you been?” 

“Take a glass of nectar, Juno/' said Cupid, with eyes twink¬ 
ling with mischief; “and perhaps Ixion will join us/* 

This was the most solemn banquet ever celebrated in Olympus. 
Every one seemed out of humor or out of spirits. Jupiter spoke 
only in monosyllables of suppressed rage, that sounded like dis¬ 
tant thunder. 

Apollo whispered to Minerva. Mercury never opened his lips, 
but occasionally exchanged significant glances with Ganymede. 
Mars compensated, by his attentions to Venus, for his want of 
conversation. Cupid employed himself in asking disagreeable 
questions. At length the Goddesses retired. Mercury exerted him¬ 
self to amuse Jove, but the Thunderer scarcely deigned to smile 
at his best stories. Mars picked his teeth, Apollo played with his 
rings, Ixion was buried in a profound reverie. 

VI 

It was a great relief to all when Ganymede summoned them to 
the presence of their late companions. 

“I have written a comment upon your inscription/' said Min¬ 
erva to Ixion, “and am anxious for your opinion of it/' 

“I am a wretched critic/' said the King, breaking away from 
her. Juno smiled upon him in the distance. 

“Ixion," said Venus, as he passed by, “come and talk to me." 

The bold Thessalian blushed, he stammered out an unmean¬ 
ing excuse, he quitted the astonished but good-natured Goddess, 
and seated himself by Juno, and as he seated himself his moody 
brow seemed suddenly illumined with brilliant light. 

“Is it so?" said Venus. 

“Hem!" said Minerva. 

“Ha, ha!" said Cupid. 

Jupiter played piquette with Mercury. 

“Everything goes wrong to-day," said the King of Heaven; 
“cards wretched, and kept waiting for dinner, and by-a mor¬ 

tal !" 

“Your Majesty must not be surprised," said the good-natured 
Mercury, with whom Ixion was no favorite. “Your Majesty must 
not be very much surprised at the conduct of this creature. Con¬ 
sidering what he is, and where he is, I am only astonished that 
his head is not more turned than it appears to be. A man, a 
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thing made of mud, and in Heaven! Only think, sire! Is it not 
enough to inflame the brain of any child of clay? To be sure, 
keeping your Majesty from dinner is little short of celestial high 
treason. I hardly expected that, indeed. To order me about, to 
treat Ganymede as his own lackey, and, in short, to command the 
whole household: all this might be expected from such a person 
in such a situation, but I confess I did think he had some little 
respect left for your Majesty.” 

“And he does order you about, eh?” inquired Jove. “I have 
the spades.” 

“Oh! 'tis quite ludicrous,” responded the son of Maia. “Your 
Majesty would not expect from me the offices that this absurd 
upstart daily requires.” 

“Eternal destiny! is’t possible? That is my trick. And Gany¬ 
mede, too ?” 

“Oh! quite shocking, I assure you, sire,” said the beautiful 
cup-bearer, leaning over the chair of Jove with all the easy inso¬ 
lence of a privileged favorite. “Really, sire, if Ixion is to go 
on in the way he does, either he or I must quit.” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed Jupiter. “But I can believe any¬ 
thing of a man who keeps me waiting for dinner. Two and 
three make five.” 

“It is Juno that encourages him so,” said Ganymede. 

“Does she encourage him?” inquired Jove. 

“Everybody notices it,” protested Ganymede. 

“It is indeed a little noticed,” observed Mercury. 

“What business has such a fellow to speak to Juno?” ex¬ 
claimed Jove. “A mere mortal, a mere miserable mortal! You 
have the point. How I have been deceived in this fellow! Who¬ 
ever could have supposed that, after all my generosity to him, 
he would.ever have kept me waiting for dinner?” 

“He was walking with Juno,” said Ganymede. “It was all a 
sham about their having met by accident. Cupid saw them.” 

“Ha!” said Jupiter, turning pale; “you don’t say so! Re¬ 
piqued, as I am a God. That is mine. Where is the Queen?” 

“Talking to Ixion, sire,” said Mercury. “Oh, I beg your par¬ 
don, sire; I did not know you meant the queen of diamonds.” 

“Never mind. I am repiqued, and I have been kept waiting 
for dinner. Accursed be this day! Is Ixion really talking to 
Juno? We will not endure this.” 
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VII 

“Where is Juno?” demanded Jupiter. 

“I am sure I cannot say,” said Venus with a smile. 

“I am sure I do not know,” said Minerva, with a sneer. 

“Where is Ixion?” said Cupid, laughing outright. 

“Mercury, Ganymede, find the Queen of Heaven instantly,” 
thundered the father of Gods and men. 

The celestial messenger and the heavenly page flew away out 
of different doors. There was a terrible, an immortal silence. 
Sublime rage lowered on the brow of Jove like a storm upon 
the mountain-top. Minerva seated herself at the card-table and 
played at Patience. Venus and Cupid tittered in the background. 
Shortly returned the envoys, Mercury looking very solemn, Gany¬ 
mede very malignant. 

“Well ?” inquired Jove; and all Olympus trembled at the mono¬ 
syllable. 

Mercury shook his head. 

“Her Majesty has been walking on the terrace with the King 
of Thessaly,” replied Ganymede. 

“Where is she now, sir?” demanded Jupiter. 

Mercury shrugged his shoulders. 

“Her Majesty is resting herself in the pavilion of Cupid, with 
the King of Thessaly,” replied Ganymede. 

“Confusion!” exclaimed the father of Gods and men; and 
he rose and seized a candle from the table, scattering the cards 
in all directions. Everyone present, Minerva, and Venus, and 
Mars, and Apollo, and Mercury, and Ganymede, and the Muses, 
and the Graces, and all the winged Genii—each seized a candle; 
rifling the chandeliers, each followed Jove. 

“This way,” said Mercury. 

“This way,” said Ganymede. 

“This way, this way!” echoed the celestial crowd. 

“Mischief!” cried Cupid; “I must save my victims.” 

They were all upon the terrace. The father of Gods and men, 
though both in a passion and a hurry, moved with dignity. It 
was, as customary in Heaven, a clear and starry night; but this 
eve Diana was indisposed, or otherwise engaged, and there was 
no moonlight. They were in sight of the pavilion. 

“What are you?” inquired Cupid of one of the Genii, who 
accidentally extinguished his candle. 
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I am a Cloud/’ answered the winged Genius. 

“A Cloud! Just the thing. Now do me a shrewd turn, and 
Cupid is ever your debtor. Fly, fly, pretty Cloud, and encompass 
yon pavilion with your form. Away! ask no questions; swift 
as my word.” 

“I declare there is a fog,” said Venus. 

“An evening mist in Heaven!” said Minerva. 

“Where is Nox?” said Jove. “Everything goes wrong. Who¬ 
ever heard of a mist in Heaven?” 

“My candle is out,” said Apollo. 

“And mine, too,” said Mars. 

“And mine,—and mine,—and mine,” said Mercury, and Gany¬ 
mede, and the Muses, and the Graces. 

“All the candles are out!” said Cupid; “a regular fog. I can¬ 
not even see the pavilion: it must be hereabouts, though,” said 
the God to himself. “So, so; I should be at home in my own 
pavilion, and am tolerably accustomed to stealing about in the 
dark. There is a step; and here, surely here is the lock. The 
door opens, but the Cloud enters before me. Juno, Juno,” whis¬ 
pered the God of Love, “we are all here. Be contented to escape, 
like many other innocent dames, with your reputation only under 
a cloud: it will soon disperse; and lo! the heaven is clearing.” 

“It must have been the heat of our flambeaux,” said Venus; 
“for see, the mist is vanished; here is the pavilion.” 

Gammede ran forward, and dashed open the door. Ixion was 
alone. 

“Seize him!” said Jove. 

“Juno is not here,” said Mercury, with an air of blended con¬ 
gratulation and disappointment. 

“Never mind,” said Jove; “seize him! He kept me waiting 
for dinner.” 

“Is this your hospitality, Aegiochus?” exclaimed Ixion, in a 
tone of bullying innocence. “I shall defend myself.” 

“Seize him, seize *him!” exclaimed Jupiter. “What! do you 
all falter? Are you afraid of a mortal?” 

“And a Thessalian?” added Ganymede. 

No one advanced. 

“Send for Hercules,” said Jove. 

“I will fetch him in an instant,” said Ganymede. 

“I protest,” said the King of Thessaly, “against this violation 
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of the most sacred rights. 0 

“The marriage tie ?° said Mercury. 

“The dinner-hour? 0 said Jove. 

“It's no use talking sentiment to Ixion,” said Venus; “all 
mortals are callous. 0 

I* 

“Adventures are to the adventurous, 0 said Minerva. 

“Here is Hercules! here is Hercules! 0 

“Seize him!° said Jove; “seize that man!” 

In vain the mortal struggled with the irresistible demigod. 

“Shall I fetch your thunderbolt, Jove?° inquired Ganymede. 

“Anything short of eternal punishment is unworthy of a God,” 
answered Jupiter, with great dignity. “Apollo, bring me a wheel 
of your chariot.” 

“What shall I do tomorrow morning?” inquired the God of 
Light. 

“Order an eclipse,” replied Jove. “Bind the insolent wretch 
to the wheel; hurl him to Hades; its motion shall be perpetual.” 

“What am 1 to bind him with?” inquired Hercules. 

“The girdle of Venus,” replied the Thunderer. 

“What is all this?” inquired Juno, advancing, pale and agitated. 

“Come along; you shall see,” answered Jupiter. “Follow me. 
follow me.” 

They all followed the leader—all the Gods, all the Genii; in 
the midst, the brawny husband of Hebe bearing Ixion aloft, 
bound to the fatal wheel.. They reached the terrace; they 
descended the sparkling steps of lapis-lazuli. Hercules held his 
burthen on high, ready, at a nod, to plunge the hapless but 
presumptuous mortal through space into Hades. The heavenly 
group surrounded him, and peeped over the starry abyss. It 
was a fine moral, and demonstrated the usual infelicity that 
attends unequal connections. 

“Celestial despot!° said Ixion. 

In a moment all sounds were hushed, as they listened to the 
last words of the unrivalled victim. Juno, in despair, leant upon 
the respective arms of Venus and Minerva. 

“Celestial despot!° said Ixion, “I defy the immortal ingenuity 
of thy cruelty. My memory must be as eternal as thy torture: 
that will support me.” 



JOHN EARLE 

1601-1665 

* 

An English divine and writer. lie held high offices, among them that of 
chaplain and tutor to Prince Charles, and Bishop of Worcester. He died 
during the plague of 1665. His literary fame rests on his “Microcos¬ 
mography/’ a collection of witty essays which throw light on the man¬ 
ners of the times. His style is quaint and epigrammatic. The records 
speak of him as a man of great piety and learning and of most amiable 
disposition. 


A MERE YOUNG GENTLEMAN OF THE 

UNIVERSITY 

I S one that comes there to wear a gown, and to say hereafter, 

he has been at the university. His father sent him thither be- 

* 

cause he heard there were the best fencing and dancing schools; 
from these he has his education, from his tutor the oversight. 
The first element of his knowledge is to be shown the colleges, 
and initiated in a tavern by the way, which hereafter he will learn 
of himself. The two marks of his seniority is the bare velvet of 
his gown and his proficiency at tennis, where when he can once 
play a set, he is a freshman no more. His study has commonly 
handsome shelves, his books neat silk strings, which he shows to 
his father's man, and is loth to untie or take down for fear of 
misplacing. Upon foul days for recreation he retires thither, and 
looks over the pretty book his tutor reads to him, which is com¬ 
monly some short history, or a piece of Eupliormio; for which 
his tutor gives him money to spend next day. His main loitering 
is at the library, where he studies arms and books of honor, and 
turns a gentleman-critic in pedigrees. Of all things he endures 
not to be mistaken for a scholar, and hates a black suit though 
it be of satin. His companion is ordinarily some stale fellow, 
that has been notorious for an ingle to gold hatbands, whom he 
admires at first, afterward scorns. If he have spirit or wit, he 
may light of better company, and may learn some flashes of wit, 
which may do him knight's service in the country hereafter. But 
he is now gone to the Inns-of-court, where he studies to forget 
what he learned before, his acquaintance and the fashion. 
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A Contemplative Man 

Is a scholar in this great university the World, and the same 
his book and study. He cloisters not his meditations in the nar¬ 
row darkness of a room, but sends them abroad with his eyes, 
and his brain travels with his feet. He looks upon man from a 
high tower, and sees him trulier at this distance in his infirmities 
and poorness. He scorns to mix himself in men’s actions, as he 
would to act upon a stage; but sits aloft on the scaffold a cen¬ 
suring spectator. Nature admits him as a partaker of her sports, 
and asks his approbation as it were of her own works and variety. 
He comes not in company, because he would not be solitary, but 
finds discourse enough with himself, and his own thoughts are 
his excellent playfellows. He looks not upon a thing as a yawn¬ 
ing stranger at novelties; but his search is more mysterious and 
inward, and he spells Htaven out of earth. He knits his observa¬ 
tions together, and makes a ladder of them all to climb to God. 
He is free from vice, because he has no occasion to employ it, 
and is above those ends that make men wicked. He has learned 
all can here be taught him, and comes now to Heaven to see 
more. 



HENRY FIELDING 

1707-1754 

Born in Dorsetshire. Educated first at Eton, then at the University 
of Leyden. During his early manhood led a various and riotous life, earn¬ 
ing a precarious living by writing plays and farces. Later studied law, 
and became justice of the peace for Westminster (London). One of 
the greatest of English novelists. His principal works are “Joseph 
Andrews,” “The History of Tom Jones,” and “Amelia.” 

AN ESSAY ON NOTHING 

N 

The Introduction 

I T is surprising that, while such trifling matters employ the 
masterly pens of the present age, the great and noble subject 
of this essay should have passed totally neglected; and the rather, 
as it is a subject to which the genius of many of those writers 
who have unsuccessfully applied themselves to politics, religion, 
&c., is most peculiarly adapted. 

Perhaps their unwillingness to handle what is of such impor¬ 
tance may not improperly be ascribed to their modest}'; though 
they may not be remarkably addicted to this vice on every occa¬ 
sion. Indeed I have heard it predicated of some, whose assurance 
in treating other subjects hath been sufficiently notable, that they 
have blushed at this. For such is the awe with which this Noth¬ 
ing inspires mankind, that I believe it is generally apprehended of 
many persons of very high character among us, that were title, 
power, or riches to allure them, they would stick at it. 

But whatever be the reason, certain it is, that except a hardy 
wit in the reign of Charles II, none ever hath dared to write on 
this subject: I mean openly and avowedly; for it must be con¬ 
fessed that most of our modern authors, however foreign the 
matter which they endeavor to treat may seem at their first 
setting out, they generally bring the work to this in the end. I 
hope, however, this attempt will not be imputed to me as an act 
of immodesty; since I am convinced there are many persons in 
this kingdom who are persuaded of my fitness for what I have 
undertaken. But as talking of a man’s self is generally suspected 
to arise from vanity, I shall, without any more excuse or preface, 
proceed to my essay. 
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Section I 

OF THE ANTIQUITY OF NOTHING 

There is nothing falser than that old proverb which (like many 
other falsehoods) is in every one’s mouth: 

Ex niliilo nihil fit 

Thus translated by Shakespeare, in Lear * 

Nothing can come of nothing. 

Whereas, in fact, from Nothing proceeds everything. And this 
is a truth confessed by the philosophers of all sects: the only 
point in controversy between them being, whether Something 
made the world out of Nothing, or Nothing out of Something. 
A matter not much worth debating at present, since either will 
equally serve our turn. Indeed the wits of all ages seem to have 
ranged themselves on each side of this question, as their genius 
tended more or less to the spiritual or material substance. For 
those of the more spiritual species have inclined to the former, 
and those whose genius hath partaken more of the chief properties 
of matter, such as solidity, thickness, &c., have embraced the 
latter. 

But whether Nothing was the artifcx or matcries only, it is 
plain in either case, it will have a right to claim to itself the 
t origination of all things. 

And farther, the great antiquity of Nothing is apparent from 
its being so visible in the account we have of the beginning of 
every nation. This is very plainly to be discovered in the first pages, 
and sometimes books, of all general historians; and, indeed, the 
study of this important subject fills up the whole life of an an¬ 
tiquary, it being always at the bottom of his inquiry, and is com¬ 
monly at last discovered by him with infinite labour and pains. 

Section II 

OF THE NATURE OF NOTHING 

Another falsehood which we must detect in the pursuit of this 
essay is an assertion, “That no one can have an idea of Nothing”: 
but men who thus confidently deny us this idea either grossly 
deceive themselves, or would impose a downright cheat on the 
world: for, so far from having none, I believe there are few who 
have not many ideas of it; though perhaps they may mistake 
them for the idea of Something. 

For instance, is there any one who hath not an idea of imma- 
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terial substance? 1 Now what is immaterial substance, more than 
Nothing? But here we are artfully deceived by the use of words: 
for, were we to ask another what idea he had of immaterial 
matter, or unsubstantial substance, the absurdity of affirming it to 
be Something would shock him, and he would immediately reply, 
it was Nothing. 

Some persons perhaps will say, “Then we have no idea of it”: 
but, as I can support the contrary by such undoubted authority, 
I shall, instead of trying to confute such idle opinions, proceed 
to show; first, what Nothing is; secondly, I shall disclose the 
various kinds of Nothing; and, lastly shall prove its great dignity, 
and that it is the end of everything. 

As it is extremely hard to define Nothing in positive terms, I 
shall therefore do it in negative. Nothing then is not Something. 
And here I must object to a third error concerning it, which is, 
that it is in no place; which is an indirect way of depriving it 
of its existence; whereas indeed it possesses the greatest and no¬ 
blest place on this earth, viz. the human brain. But indeed this 
mistake had been sufficiently refuted by many very wise men; 
who, having spent their whole lives in contemplation and pursuit 
of Nothing, have at last gravely concluded —that there is Nothing 
in this world. 

Farther, as Nothing is not Something, so everything which is 
not Something is Nothing; and wherever Something is not Noth¬ 
ing is: a very large allowance in its favour, as must appear to 
persons well skilled in human affairs. 

For instance, when a bladder is full of wind, it is full of some¬ 
thing ; but when that is let out, we aptly say, there is nothing in it. 

The same may be as justly asserted of a man as of a bladder. 
However well he may be bedaubed with lace, or with title, yet, 
if he have not something in him, we may predicate the same of 
him as of an empty bladder. 

But if we cannot reach an adequate knowledge of the true 
essence of Nothing, no more than we can of matter, let us, in 
imitation of the experimental philosophers, examine some of its 

1 The Author would not be here understood to speak* against the doctrine 
of immateriality, to which he is a hearty well-wisher; but to point at the 
stupidity of those who, instead of immaterial essence , which would convey 
a rational meaning, have substituted immaterial substance , which is a 
contradiction in terms. 
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properties or accidents. 

And here we shall see the infinite advantages which Nothing 
hath over Something; for, while the latter is confined to one 
sense, or two perhaps at the most, Nothing is the object of them 
all. 

For, first, Nothing may be seen, as is plain from the relation 
of persons who have recovered from high fevers, and perhaps 
may be suspected from some (at least) of those who have seen 
apparitions, both on earth and in the clouds. Nay, I have often 
heard it confessed by men, when asked what they saw at such 
a place and time, that they saw Nothing. Admitting then there 
are two sights, viz. a first and second sight, according to the firm 
belief of some, Nothing must be allowed to have a very large 
share of the first, and as to the second, it hath it all entirely to 
itself. 

Secondly, Nothing may be heard, of which the same proofs 
may be given as of the foregoing. The Argive mentioned by 
Horace is a strong instance of this: 

Fait hand ignobilis Argis, 

Qui sc crcdcbat miros audirc iragoedos , 

In vacuo laetus s css or plausorquc thcatro. 

That Nothing may be tasted and smelt is not only known to 
persons of delicate palates and nostrils. How commonly do we 
hear that such a thing smells or tastes of nothing. The latter I 
have heard asserted of a dish compounded of five or six savoury 
ingredients. And as to the former, I remember an elderly gentle¬ 
woman who had a great antipathy to the smell of apples, who, 
upon discovering that an idle boy had fastened some mellow apple 
to her tail, contracted a habit of smelling them whenever that 
boy Cjime within her sight, though there were then none within a 
mile of her. 

Lastly, feeling: and sure if any sense seems more particularly 
the object of matter only, which must be allowed to be Something, 
this doth. Nay, I have heard it asserted, and with a colour ot 
truth, of several persons, that they can feel nothing but a cudgel. 
Notwithstanding which, some have felt the motions of the spirit, 
and others have felt very bitterly the misfortunes of their friends, 
without endeavouring to relieve them. Now these seem two plain 
instances that Nothing is an object of this sense. Nay, I have 
heard a surgeon declare, while he was cutting off a patient's leg 
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that he was sure he felt nothing . 

Nothing is as well the object of our passions as our senses. 
Thus there are many who love Nothing, some who hate Nothing, 
and some who fear Nothing, &c. 

We have already mentioned three of the properties of a noun 
to belong to Nothing; we shall find the forth likewise to be as 
justly claimed by it, and that Nothing is as often the object df 
the understanding as of the senses. 

Indeed some have imagined that knowledge, with the adjective 
human placed before it, is another word for Nothing. And one 
of the wisest men in the world declared he knew Nothing. 

But without carrying it so far, this I believe may be allowed, 
that it is at least possible for a man to know Nothing. And who¬ 
ever hath read over many works of our ingenious moderns, with 
proper attention and emolument, will, I believe, confess that, if 
he understands them right, he understands Nothing. 

This is a secret not known to all readers, and want of this 
knowledge hath occasioned much puzzling; for where a book or 
chapter or paragraph hath seemed to the reader to contain Noth¬ 
ing, his modesty hath sometimes persuaded him that the true 
meaning of the author hath escaped him, instead of concluding, as 
in reality the fact was, that the author in the said book, &c., did 
truly and bona fide mean Nothing, I remember once, at the table 
of a person of great eminence, and one no less distinguished by 
superiority of wit than fortune, when a very dark passage was 
read out of a poet famous for being so sublime that he is often 
out of the sight of his reader, some persons present declared they 
did not understand the meaning. The gentleman himself, casting 
his eye over the performance, testified a surprise at the dullness 
cf his company, seeing Nothing could, he said, possibly be plainer 
than the meaning of the passage which they stuck at. This set all 
of us to puzzling again, but with like success; we frankly owned 
we could not find it out, and desired he would explain it. “Ex¬ 
plain it!” said the gentleman, “why, he means Nothing/' 

In fact this mistake arises from a too vulgar error among per¬ 
sons unacquainted with the mystery of writing, who imagine it 
impossible that a man should sit down to write without any mean¬ 
ing at all! whereas, in reality, nothing is more common: for, not 
to instance in myself, who have confessedly sat down to write this 
essay with Nothing in my head, or, which is much the same thing, 
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to write about Nothing, it may be incontestably proved, ab effcctu, 
that Nothing is commoner among the moderns. The inimitable 
author of a preface to the Posthumous Eclogues of a late in¬ 
genious young gentleman, says, “There are men who sit down to 
write what they think, and others to think what they shall v\ritc.” 
But indeed there is a third and much more numerous sort, who 
never think either before they sit down or afterwards, and who, 
when they produce on paper what was before in their heads, are 
sure to produce Nothing. 

Thus we have endeavoured to demonstrate the nature of Noth¬ 
ing, by showing first, definitively, what it is not; and secondh, 
by describing what it is. The next thing therefore proposed is to 
show its various kinds. 

Now some imagine these several kinds differ in name only. 
But, without endeavoring to confute so absurd an opinion, es¬ 
pecially as these dilferent kinds of Nothing occur frequently in 
the best authors, I shall content myself with setting them down, 
and leave it to the determination of the distinguished reader, 
whether it is probable, or indeed possible, that they should all 
convey one and the same meaning. 

These arc, Nothing per sc Nothing; Nothing at all; Nothing 
in the least; Nothing in nature; Nothing in the world; Nothing 
in the whole world; Nothing in the whole universal world. And 
perhaps many others of which we say—Nothing. 

Slxtion III 

OF THE DIGNITY OF NOTHING; ANJ) AN ENDEAVOUR TO PROVE THAT 
IT IS THE END AS WELL AS THE BEGINNING OF ALL THINGS 

Nothing contains so much dignity as Nothing. Ask an infamous 
worthless nobleman (if any such be) in what his dignity consists? 
-It may not be perhaps consistent with his dignity to give you an 
answer, but suppose he should be willing to condescend so far, 
what could he in effect say? Should he say he had it from hi? 
ancestors, I apprehend a lawyer would oblige him to prove thai 
the virtues to which his dignity was annexed descended to him. 
If he claims it as inherent in the title, might he not be told, that 
a title originally implied dignity, as it implied the presence of 
those virtues to which dignity is inseparably annexed; but that no 
implication w; 1 ! fly in the face of downright positive proof to the 
contrary. In short, to examine no farther, since his endeavour to 
derive it from any other fountain would be equally impotent, his 
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dignity arises from Nothing, and in reality is Nothing. Yet, that 
this dignity really exists, that it glares in the eyes of men, and 
produces much good to the person who wears it, is, I believe, 
incontestable. 

Perhaps this may appear in the following syllogism. 

The respect paid to men on account of their titles is paid at 
least to the supposal of their superior virtues and abilities, or 'it 
is paid to Nothing. 

But when a man is a notorious knave or fool it is impossible 
there should be any such supposal. 

The conclusion is apparent. 

Now, that no man is ashamed of either paying or receiving 
this respect I wonder not, since the great importance of Nothing 
seems, I think, to be pretty apparent: but that they should deny 
the Deity worshipped, and endeavour to represent Nothing as 
S )inething, is more worthy reprehension. This is a fallacy ex¬ 
tremely common. I have seen a fellow, whom all the world knew 
to have Nothing in him, not only pretend to Something himself, 
but supported in that pretension by others who have been less 
liable to be deceived. Now whence can this proceed but from their 
being ashamed of Nothing? A modesty very peculiar to this age. 

But, notwithstanding all such disguises and deceit, a man must 
have very little discernment who can live very long in courts, 
or populous cities, without being convinced of the great dignity 
of Nothing; and though he should, through conniption or neces¬ 
sity, comply with the vulgar worship and adulation, he will know 
to what it is paid; namely, to Nothing. 

The most astonishing instance of this respect, so frequently paid 
to Nothing, is when it is paid (if I may so express myself) to 
something less than Nothing; when the person who receives it 
is not only void of the quality for which he is respected, but is 
in reality notoriously guilty of the vices directly opposite to the 
virtues whose applause he receives. This is, indeed, the highest 
degree of Nothing, or (if I may be allowed the word), the 
Nothingest of all Nothings. 

Here it is to be known, that respect may be aimed at Some¬ 
thing and really light on Nothing. For instance, when mistaking 
certain things called gravity, canting, blustering, ostentation, 
pomp, and such like, for wisdom, piety, magnanimity, charity, 
true greatness, &c., we give to the former the honour and rever- 
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ence due to the latter. Not that I would be understood so far to . 
discredit my subject as to insinuate that gravity, canting, &c., are 
really Nothing; on the contrary, there is much more reason to 
suspect (if we judge from the practice of the world) that wisdom, 
piety, and other virtues, have a good title to that name. But we 
do not, in fact, pay our respect to the former, but to the latter: 
in other words, we pay it to that which is not, and consequently 
pay it to Nothing. 

So far then for the dignity of the subject on which I am treat¬ 
ing. I am now to show, that Nothing is the end as well as the 
beginning of all things. 

That everything is resolvable, and will be resolved into its first 
principles, will be, I believe, readily acknowledged by all philoso¬ 
phers. As, therefore, we have sufficiently proved the world came 
from Nothing, it follows that it will likewise end in the same: 
but as I am writing to a nation of Christians, I have no need to 
be prolix on this head; since every one of my readers, by his faith, 
acknowledges that the world is to have an end, i. e., is to come 
to Nothing. 

And, as Nothing is the end of the world, so is it of everything 
in the world. Ambition, the greatest, highest, noblest, finest, most 
heroic and godlike of all passions, what doth it end in ?—Nothing. 
What did Alexander, Caesar, and all the rest of that heroic band, 
who have plundered and massacred so many millions, obtain by all 
their care, labour, pain, fatigue, and danger?—Could they speak 
for themselves must they not own, that the end of all their pur¬ 
suit was Nothing? Nor is this the end of private ambition only. 
What is become of that proud mistress of the world—the Caput 
triimiphati orbis —that Rome of which her own flatterers so liber¬ 
ally prophesied the immortality? In what hath all her glory 
ended? Surely in Nothing. 

Again, what is the end of avarice? Not power, or pleasure, as 
some think, for the miser will part with a shilling for neither: 
not ease or happiness; for the more he attains of what he desires, 
the more uneasy and miserable he is. If every good in this world 
was put to him, he could not say he pursued one. Shall we say then 
he pursues misery only ? That surely would be contradictory to the 
first principles of human nature. May we not therefore, nay, must 
we not confess, that he aims at Nothing? especially if he be him¬ 
self unable to tell us what is the end of all this bustle and hurry, 
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this watching and toiling, this self-denial and self-constraint? 

It will not, I apprehend, be sufficient for him to plead that his 
design is to amass a large fortune, which he never can nor will 
use himself, nor would willingly quit to any other person: unless 
he can show us some substantial good which this fortune is to 
produce, we shall certainly be justified in concluding that his end 
is the same with that of ambition. 

The great Mr. Hobbes so plainly saw this, that as he was an 
enemy to that notable immaterial substance which we have here 
handled, and therefore unwilling to allow it the large province 
we have contended for, he advanced a very strange doctrine and as¬ 
serted truly,—That in all these grand pursuits the means themselves 
were the end proposed, viz. to ambition—plotting, fighting, danger, 
difficulty, and such like: to avarice—cheating, starving, watching, 
and the numberless painful arts by which this passion proceeds. 

However easy it may be to demonstrate the absurdity of this 
opinion it will be needless to my purpose, since, if we are driven 
to confess that the means are the only end attained, I think we 
must likewise confess that the end proposed is absolutely Nothing. 

As I have shown the end of our two greatest and noblest pur¬ 
suits, one or other of which engages almost every individual of 
the busy part of mankind, 1 shall not tire the reader with carrying 
him through all the rest, since I believe the same conclusion may 
be easily drawn from them all. 

I shall therefore finish this Essay with an inference, which 
aptly enough suggests itself from what hath been said: seeing 
that such is its dignity and importance, and that it is really the 
end of all those things which are supported with so much pomp 
and solemnity, and looked on with such respect and esteem, surely 
it becomes a wise man to regard Nothing with the utmost awe 
and adoration; to pursue it with all his parts and pains; and to 
sacrifice to it his ease, his innocence, and his present happiness. 
To which noble pursuit we have this great incitement, that we 
may assure ourselves of never being cheated or deceived in the 
end proposed. The virtuous, wise, and learned may then de 
unconcerned at all the changes of ministries and of government; 
since they may be well satisfied, that while ministers of state are 
rogues themselves, and have inferior knavish tools to bribe and 
reward, true virtue, wisdom, learning, wit and integrity, will 
most certainly bring their possessors—Nothing. 
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THE GOOD SEA CAPTAIN 


C ONCEIVE him now in a man-of-war, with his letters of 
mart, well armed, victualled, and appointed, and see how he 
acquits himself. 

The more power he hath, the more careful he is not to abuse 
.1. Indeed, a sea captain is a king in the island of a ship, supreme 
judge, altove appeal, in causes civil and criminal, and is seldom 
brought to an account in courts of justice on land for injuries 
done to his own men at sea. 

He is careful in observing of the Lord’s day. He hath a watch 
in his heart, though no bells in a steeple to proclaim that day by 
ringing to prayers. 

He is as pious and thankful when a tempest is past, as devout 
when it is present: not clamorous to receive mercies, and tongue- 
tied to return thanks. 

Escaping many dangers makes him not presumptuous to rir.i 
into them. 

In taking a prize he most prizeth the men’s lives whom he 
takes; though some of them may chance to be negroes or savages. 
It is the custom of some to cast them overboard, and there is an 
end of them: for the dumb fishes will tell no tales. But the 
murder is not so soon drowned as the men. What! is a brother 
by half-blood no kin? A savage hath God to his father by crea¬ 
tion, though not the church to his mother, and God will revenge 
his innocent blood. But our captain counts the image of God 
nevertheless his image cut in ebony as if done in ivory, and in 
the blackest Moors he sees the representation of the King of 
heaven. 
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In dividing the gains he wrongs none who took pains to get 
them. Not shifting off his poor mariners with nothing, or giving 
them only the garbage of the prize, and keeping all the flesh to 
himself. In time of peace he quietly returns home, and turns 
not to the trade of pirates, who are the worst sea vermin, and 
the devil’s water-rats. 

His voyages arc not only for profit, but some for honour and 
knowledge; to make discoveries of new countries, imitating the 
worthy Christopher Columbus. 

Our sea captain is likewise ambitious to perfect what the other 
began. He counts it a disgrace, seeing all mankind is one family, 
sundry countries but several rooms, that we who dwell in the 
parlour (so he counts Europe) should not know the outlodgings 
of the same house, and the world be scarce acquainted with itself 
before it be dissolved from itself at the day of judgment. 

He daily secs and duly considers God’s wonders in the deep. 



ELIZABETH CLEGHORN GASKELL 

1810-1865 

Born near London, the daughter of a literary clergyman. Educated at 
girls’ schools. Married William Gaskell, a Unitarian minister and teacher 
of history at Manchester, in collaboration with whom she wrote several 
articles. After the death of one of her seven children she began, for 
distraction, to devote much time to writing, and produced a number of 
novels, one of which, “Cranford,” has become a classic. 

THE HALF BROTHERS 

M Y MOTHER was twice married. She never spoke of her 
first husband, and it is only from other people that I have 
learnt what little I know about him. I believe she was scarcely 
seventeen when she was married to him: and he was barely one- 
and-i wenty. He rented a small farm up in Cumberland, some¬ 
where towards the sea-coast; but he was perhaps too young and 
inexperienced to have the charge of land and cattle: anyhow, his 
affairs did not prosper, and he fell into ill health, and died of 
consumption before they had been three 3^ears man and wife, 
leaving my mother a young widow of twenty, with a little child 
only just able to walk, and the farm on her hands for four years 
more by the lease, with half the stock on it dead, or sold off one 
by one to pay the more pressing debts, and with no money to 
purchase more, or even to buy the provisions needed for the 
snjall consumption of every day. There was another child 
coming, too; and sad and sorry, I believe, she was to think of it. 
A dreary winter she must have had in her lonesome dwelling 
with never another near it for miles around; her sister came to 
bear her company, and they two planned and plotted how to 
make every penny they could raise go as far as possible. I can't 
tell you how it happened that my little sister, whom I never saw, 
came to sicken and die; but, as if my poor mother's cup was 
not full enough, only a fortnight before Gregory was born the 
little girl took ill of scarlet fever, and in a week she lay dead. 
My mother was, I believe, just stunned with this last blow. My 
aunt has told me that she did not cry; Aunt Fanny would have 
been thankful if she had; but she sat holding the poor wee 
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lassie’s hand, and looking in her pretty, pale, dead face, without 
so much as shedding a tear. And it was all the same, when they 
had to take her away to be buried. She just kissed the child, and 
sat her down in the window-seat to watch the little black train 
of people (neighbors—my aunt, and one far-off cousin, who were 
all the friends they could muster) go winding away amongst the 
snow, which had fallen thinly over the country the night before. 
When my aunt came back from the funeral, she found my 
mother in the same place, and as dry-eyed as ever. So she con¬ 
tinued until after Gregory was born; and, somehow, his coming 
seemed to loosen the tears, and she cried day and night, till my 
aunt and the other watcher looked at each other in dismay, and 
would fain have stopped her if they had but known how. But 
she bade them let her alone, and not be over-anxious, for every 
drop she shed eased her brain, which had been in a terrible state 
before for want of the power to cry. She seemed after that 
to think of nothing but her new little baby; she had hardly ap¬ 
peared to remember either her husband or her little daughter 
that lay dead in Brigham churchyard—at least so Aunt Fanny 
said; but she was a great talker, and my mother was very silent 
by nature, and I think Aunt Fanny may have been mistaken in 
believing that my mother never thought of her husband and 
child just because she never spoke about them. Aunt Fanny was 
older than my mother, and had a way of treating her like a 
child ; but, for all that, she was a kind, warm-hearted creature, 
who thought more of her sister’s welfare than she did her own; 
and it was on her bit of money that they principally lived, and^on 
what the two could earn by working for the great Glasgow sew¬ 
ing-merchants. But by-and-by my mother’s eyesight began to 
fail. It was not that she was exactly blind, for she could see 
well enough to guide herself about the house, and to do a good 
deal of domestic work; but she could no longer do fine sewing 
and earn money. It must have been with the heavy crying she 
had had in her day, for she was but a young creature at this 
time, and as pretty a young, woman, I have heard people say, 
as any on the country side. She took it sadly to heart that she 
could no longer gain anything towards the keep ^of herself and 
her child. My Aunt Fanny would fain have persuaded her that 
she had enough to do in managing their cottage and minding 
Gregory; but my mother knew that they were pinched, and that 
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Aunt Fanny herself had not as much to eat, even of the com¬ 
monest kind of food, as she could have done with; and as for 
Gregory, he was not a strong lad, and needed, not more food— 
for he always had enough, whoever went short—but better 
nourishment, and more flesh meat. One day—it was Aunt Fanny 
who told me all this about my poor mother, long after her death 
—as the sisters were sitting together. Aunt Fanny working, and 
my mother hushing Gregory to sleep, William Preston, who was 
afterwards my father, came in. He was reckoned an old 
bachelor; I suppose he was long past forty, and he was one of 
the wealthiest farmers thereabouts, and had known my grand¬ 
father well, and my mother and my aunt in their more prosperous 
days. He sat down, and began to twirl his hat by way of being 
agreeable; my Aunt Fanny talked, and he listened and looked 
at my mother. But he said very little, either on that visit, or on 
many another that he paid before he spoke out what had been 
l he real purpose of his calling so often all along, and from the 
very first time he came to their house. One Sunday, however, 
my Aunt Fanny stayed away from church, and took care of the 
child, and my mother went alone. When she came back, she 
ran straight upstairs, without going into the kitchen to look at 
Gregory or speak any word to her sister, and Aunt Fanny heard 
her cry as if her heart was breaking; so she went up and scolded 
her right well through the bolted door, till at last she got her 
to open it. And then she threw herself on my aunt's neck, and 
told her that William Preston had asked her to marry him, and 
had promised to take good charge of her boy, and to let him 
want for nothing, neither in the way of keep nor of education, 
and that she had consented. Aunt Fanny was a good deal 
shocked at this; for, as I have said, she had often thought that 
my mother had forgotten her first husband very quickly, and now' 
here was proof positive of it, if she could so soon think of 
marrying again. Besides, as Aunt Fanny used to say, she herself 
would have been a far more suitable match for a man of Wil¬ 
liam Preston's age than Helen, y^ho, though she was a widow, 
had not seen her four-and-twentieth summer. However, as Aunt 
Fanny said, they had not asked her advice; and there was much 
to be said on the other side of the question. Helen's eyesight 
would never be good for much again, and as William Preston's 
wife she would never need to do anything, if she chose to sit 
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with her hands before her; and a boy was “a great charge to a 
widowed mother; and now there would be a decent, steady man 
to see after him. So, by-and-by, Aunt Fanny seemed to take 
a brighter view of the marriage than did my mother herself, who 
hardly ever looked up, and never smiled after the day when she 
promised William Preston to be his wife. But much as she had 
loved Gregory before, she seemed to love him more now. She 
was continually talking to him when they were alone, though he 
was far too young to understand her moaning words, or give 
her any comfort, except by his caresses. 

At last William Preston and she were wed; and she went to 
be mistress of a well-stocked house, not above half-an-hour’s 
walk from where Aunt Fanny lived. I believe she did all that 
she could to please my father; and a more dutiful wife, I have 
heard him himself say, could never have been. But she did not 
love him, and he soon found it out. She loved Gregory, and she 
did not love him. Perhaps, love would have come in time, if 
he had been patient enough to wait; but it just turned him 
sour to see how her eye brightened and her color came at the 
sight of that little child, while for him who had given her so 
much she had only gentle words as cold as ice. He got to taunt 
her with the difference in her manner, as if that would bring 
love: and he took a positive dislike to Gregory—he was so 
jealous of the ready love that always gushed out like a spring 
of fresh water when he came near. He wanted her to love him 
more, and perhaps that was all well and good; but he wanted 
her to love her child less, and that was an evil wish. One day, 
he gave way to his temper, and cursed and swore at Gregory, 
who had got into some mischief, as children will; my mother 
made some excuse for him; my father said it was hard enough 
to have to keep another man’s child, without having it per¬ 
petually held ( up in its naughtiness by his wife, who ought to be 
always in the same mind as he was; and so from little they got 
to more; and the end of it was, that my mother took to her bed 
before her time, and I was born that very day. My father was 
glad, and proud, and sorry, all in a breath; glad and proud 
that a son was bom to him; and sorry for his poor wife’s state, 
and to think how his angry words had brought it on. But he 
was a man who liked better to be angry than sorry, so he soon 
found out that it was all Gregory’s fault, and owed him an 
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additional grudge for having hastened my birth. He had another 
grudge against him before long. My mother began to sink the 
day after I was born. My father sent to Carlisle for doctors, 
and would have coined his heart’s blood into gold to save her, 
if that could have been; but it could not. My Aunt Fanny used 
to say sometimes, that she thought that Helen did not wish to 
live, and so just let herself die away without trying to take 
hold on life; but when I questioned her, she owned that my 
mother did all the doctors bade her do. with the same sort of 
uncomplaining patience with which she had acted through life. 
One of her last requests was to have Gregory laid in her bed 
by my side, and then she made him take hold of my little hand. 
Her husband came in while she was looking at us so, and when 
he bent tenderly over her to ask her how she felt now, and 
seemed to gaze on us two little half-brothers, with a grave sort 
of kindliness, she looked up in his face and smiled, almost her 
first smile at him; and such a sweet smile! as more besides Aunt 
Fanny have said. In an hour she was dead. Aunt Fanny 
came to live with us. It was the best thing that could be done. 
My father would have been glad to return to his old mode of 
bachelor life, but what could he do with two little children ? 
He needed a woman to take care of him, and who so fitting as 
his wife’s elder sister? So she had the charge of me from my 
birth; and for a time I was weakly, as was but natural, and she 
was always beside me, night and day watching over me, and 
my father nearly as anxious as she. For his land had come down 
from father to son for more than three hundred years, and he 
would have cared for me merely as his flesh and blood that was 
to inherit the land after him. But he needed something to love, 
for all that, to most people, he was a stern, hard man, and he 
iook to me as, I fancy, he had taken to no human being before— 
as he might have taken to my mother, if she had had no former 
life for him to be jealous of. I loved him back again right 
heartily. I loved all around me, I believe, for everybody was 
kind to me. After a time, I overcame my original weakliness of 
constitution, and was just a bonny, strong-looking lad whom 
every passer-by noticed, when my father took me with him to 
the nearest town. 

At home I was the darling of my aunt, the tenderly-beloved 
of my father, the pet and plaything of the old domestics, the 
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“young master” of the farm-laborers, before whom I played 
many a lordly antic, assuming a sort of authority which sat 
oddly enough, I doubt not, on such a baby as I was. 

Gregory was three years older than L Aunt Fanny was always 
kind to him in deed and in action, but she did not often think 
about him, she had fallen so completely into the habit of being 
engrossed by me, from the fact of my having come into her 
charge as a delicate baby. My father never got over his grudging 
dislike to his step-son, who had so innocently wrestled with him 
for the possession of my mother’s heart. I mistrust me, too, that 
my father always considered him as the cause of my mother’s 
death and my early delicac) ; and utterly unreasonable as this 
may seem, I believe my father rather cherished his feeling of 
alienation to my brother as a duty, than strove to repress it. 
Yet not for the world would my father have grudged him 
anything that money could purchase. That was, as it were, in 
the bond when he had wedded my mother. Gregory was lumpish 
and loutish, awkward and ungainly, marring whatever he med¬ 
dled in, and many a hard word and sharp scolding did he 
get from the people about the farm, who hardly waited till my 
father’s back was turned before they rated the step-son. I am 
ashamed—my heart is sore to think how I fell into the fashion 
of the family, and slighted my poor orphan step-brother. I 
don’t think I ever scouted him, or was wilfully ill-natured to 
him; but the habit of being considered in all things, and being 
treated as something uncommon and superior, made me insolent 
in my prosperity, and I exacted more than Gregory was always 
willing to grant, and then, irritated, I sometimes repeated the 
disparaging words I had heard others use with regard to him, 
without fully understanding their meaning. Whether he did or 
not I cannot tell. I am afraid he did. He used to turn silent 
and quiet—sullen and sulky, my father thought it: stupid, Aunt 
Fanny used to call it. But every one said he was stupid and 
dull, and this stupidity and dullness grew upon him. He would 
sit without speaking a word, sometimes for hours; then my 
father would bid him rise and do some piece of work, may be, 
about the farm. And he would take three or four tellings be¬ 
fore he would go. When we were sent to school, it was all the 
same. He could never be made to remember his lessons; the 
schoolmaster grew weary of scolding and flogging, and at last 
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advised my father just to take him away, and set him to some 
farm-work that might not be above his comprehension. I think 
he was more gloomy and stupid than ever after this, yet he was 
not a cross lad; he was patient and good-natured, and would 
try to do a kind turn for any one, even if they had been scold¬ 
ing or cuffing him not a minute before. But very often his 
attempts at kindness ended in some mischief to the very people 
he was trying to serve, owing to his awkward, ungainly ways. 
I suppose I was a clever lad; at any rate, I always got plenty of 
praise; and was, as we called it, the cock of the school. The 
schoolmaster said I could learn anything I chose, but my father, 
who had no great learning himself, saw little use in much for 
me, and took me away betimes, and kept me with him about 
the farm. Gregory was made into a kind of shepherd, receiving 
his training under old Adam, who was nearly past his work. 
I think old Adam was almost the first person who had a good 
opinion of Gregory. He stood to it that my brother had good 
parts, though he did not rightly know how to bring them out ; 
and, for knowing the bearings of the Fells, he said he had 
never seen a lad like him. My father would try to bring Adam 
round to speak of Gregory’s faults and short-comings; but, in¬ 
stead of that, he would praise him twice as much, as soon as 
he found out what was my father’s object. 

One winter-time, when I was about sixteen, and Gregory 
nineteen, I was sent by my father on an errand to a* place about 
seven miles distant by the road, but only about four by the 
Fells. He bade me return by the road whichever way I took in 
going, for the evenings closed in early, and were often thick and 
misty; besides which, old Adam, now paralytic and bed-ridden, 
foretold a downfall of snow before long. I soon got to my 
journey’s end, and soon had done my business; earlier by an 
hour, I thought, than my father had expected, so I took the 
decision of the way by which I would return into my own 
hands, and set off back again over the Fells, just as the first 
shades of evening began to fall. It looked dark and gloomy 
enough; but everything was so still that I thought I should 
have plenty of time to get home before the snow came down. 
Off I set at a pretty quick pace. But night came on quicker. 
The right path was clear enough in the daytime, although at 
several points two or three exactly similar diverged from the 
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same place; but when there was a good light, the traveler was 
guided by the sight of distant objects—a piece of rock—a fall 
in the ground—which were quite invisible to me now'. I plucked 
up a brave heart, however, and took what seemed to me tht 
right road. It was wrong, nevertheless, and led me whither 1 
knew not, but to some wild boggy moor where the solitude 
seemed painful, intense, as if never footfall of man had come 
thither to break the silence. I tried to shout—with the dimmest 
possible hope of being heard—rather to reassure myself by the 
sound of my own voice; but my voice came husky and short, 
and yet it dismayed me; it seemed so weird and strange, in that 
noiseless expanse of black darkness. Suddenly the air was filled 
thick with dusky flakes, my face and hands were wet with 
snow. It cut me off from the slightest knowledge of where I 
was, for I lost every idea of the direction from which I had 
come, so that I could even retrace my steps; it hemmed me in, 
thicker, thicker, with a darkness that might be felt. The boggy 
soil on which I stood quaked under me if I remained long in 
one place, and yet I dared not move far. All my youthful hardi¬ 
ness seemed to leave me at once. I was on the point of crying, 
and only very shame seemed to keep it down. To save myself 
from shedding tears, I shouted—terrible, wild shouts for bare 
life they were. I turned sick as I paused to listen; no answering 
sound came but the unfeeling echoes. Only the noiseless, pitiless 
snow kept falling thicker, thicker—faster, faster! I was grow¬ 
ing numb and sleepy. I tried to move about, but I dared not 
go far, for fear of the precipices which, I knew, abounded in 
certain places on the Fells. Now apd then, I stood still and 
shouted again; but my voice was getting choked with tears, as 
I thought of the desolate helpless death I was to die, and how 
little they at home, sitting round the warm, red, bright fire, 
wotted what was become of me—and how my poor father would 
grieve for me—it would surely kill him—it would break his heart, 
poor old man! Aunt Fanny too—was this to be the end of all 
her cares for me ? I began to review my life in a strange kind 
of vivid dream, in which the various scenes of my few boyish years 
passed before me like visions. In a pang of agony, caused by 
such remembrance of my short life, I gathered up my strength 
and called out once more, a long, despairing, wailing cry, to which 
I had no hope of obtaining any answer, save from the echoes 
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around, dulled as the sound might be by the thickened air. To 
my surprise I heard a cry—almost as long, as wild as mine— 
so wild, that it seemed unearthly, and 1 almost thought it must 
be the voice of some of the mocking spirits of the Fells, about 
whom I had heard so many tales. My heart suddenly began to 
beat fast and loud. I could not reply for a minute or two. I 
nearly fancied I had lost the power of utterance. Just at this 
moment a dog barked. Was it Lassie's bark—my brother’s 
collie?—an ugly enough brute, with a white, ill-looking face, that 
my father always kicked whenever he saw it, partly' for its own 
demerits, partly because it belonged to my brother. On such 
occasions, Gregory would whistle Lassie awav, and go off and 
sit with her in some out-house. My father had once or twice 
been a.shamed of himself when the poor collie had yowled out 
with the suddenness of the pain, and had relieved himself of 
his self-reproach by blaming my brother, who, he said, had no 
notion of training a dog, and was enough to ruin any collie in 
Christendom w r ith his stupid way of allowing them to lie by the 
kitchen fire. To all which Gregory would answer nothing, nor 
even seem to hear, but go on looking absent and moody. 

Yes! there again! It was Lassie’s bark! Now or never! I 
lifted up my voice and shouted “Lassie! Lassie! For God’s 
sake, Lassie!” Another moment, and the great white-faced 
Lassie was curving and gambolling with delight round my feet 
and legs, looking, however, up in my face with her intelligent, 
apprehensive eyes, as if fearing lest I might greet her with a 
blow, as I had done oftentimes before. But I cried with glad- 
4 ness, as 1 stooped down and patted her. My mind was sharing 
in my body's weakness, and I could not reason, but I knew that 
help was at hand. A grey figure came more and more* distinctly 
out of the thick, close-pressing darkness. It was Gregory 
wrapped in his maud. 

“Oh, Gregory!” said I, and I fell upon his neck, unable to 
speak another word. He never spoke much, and made me no 
answer for some little time. Then he told me we must move, 
we must walk for the dear life—we must find our road home, if 
possible; but we must move, or we should be frozen to death. 

“Don't you know the way home?” asked I. 

“I thought I did when I set out, but I am doubtful now. The 
snow blinds me, and I am feared that in moving about just now, 
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I have lost the right gait homewards/’ 

He had his shepherd’s staff with him, and by dint of plunging 
it before us at every step we took—clinging close to each other, 
we went on safely enough, as far as not falling down any of the 
steep rocks, but it was slow, dreary work. My brother, I saw, 
was more guided by Lassie and the way she took than anything 
else, trusting to her instinct. It was too dark to see far before 
us; but he called her back continually, and noted from what 
quarter she returned, and shaped our slow steps accordingly. 
But the tedious motion scarcely kept my very blood from freez¬ 
ing. Every bone, every fibre in my body seemed first to ache, 
and then to swell, and then to turn numb with the intense cold. 
My brother bore it better than I, from having been more out upon 
the hills. He did not speak, except to call Lassie. I strove to 
be brave, and not complain; but now I felt the deadly fatal sleep 
stealing over me. 

“I can go no farther/' I said, in a drowsy tone. I remember 
I suddenly became dogged and resolved. Sleep I would, were it 
only for five minutes. If death were to be the consequence, 
sleep I would. Gregory stood still. I suppose, he recognized 
the peculiar phase of suffering to which I had been brought by 
the cold. 

“It is of no use/' said he, as if to himself. “We are no nearer 
home than we were when we started, as far as I can tell. Our 
only chance is in Lassie. Here! roll thee in my maul, lad, and 
lay thee down on this sheltered side of this bit of rock. Creep 
close under it, lad, and Y 11 lie by thee, and strive to keep the 
warmth in us. Stay! hast gotten aught about thee they’ll know 
at home?” 

I felt him unkind thus to keep me from slumber, but on his 
repeating the question, I pulled out mv pocket-handkerchief, of 
some showy pattern, which Aunt Fanny had hemmed for me— 
Gregory took it, and tied it round Lassie’s neck. 

“Hie thee, Lassie, hie thee home!” And the white-faced, ill- 
favored brute was off like a shot in the darkness. Now I 
might lie down—now I might sleep. In my drowsy stupor, 1 
felt that I was being tenderly covered up by my brother; but 
what with I neither knew nor cared—I was too dull, too selfish, 
too numb to think and reason, or I might have known that in 
that bleak, bare place there was naught to wrap me in, save what 
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was taken off another. I was glad enough when he ceased his 
cares and lay down by me. I took his hand. 

“Thou canst not remember, lad, how we lay together thus by 
our dying mother. She put thy small, wee hand in mine—I 
reckon she sees us now; and belike we shall soon be with her* 
Anyhow, God's will be done.” 

. “Dear Gregory,” I muttered, and crept nearer to him for 
warmth. He was talking still, and again about our mother, when 
I fell asleep. In an instant—or so it seemed—there were many 
voices about me—many faces hovering round me—the sweet 
luxury of warmth was stealing into every part of me. I was 
in my own little bed at home. I am thankful to say, my first word 
was “Gregory?” 

A look passed from one to another—my father's stern old face 
strove in vain to keep its sternness; his mouth quivered, his eyes 
filled with unwanted tears. 

“I would have given him half my land—I would have blessed 
him as my son—Oh God! I would have knelt at his feet, and 
asked him to forgive my hardness of heart.” 

I heard no more. A whirl came through my brain, catching 
me back to death. 

I came slowly to my consciousness, weeks afterwards. My 
father's hair w r as white when I recovered, and his hands shook 
as he looked into my face. 

We spoke no more of Gregory. We could not speak of him; 
but he was strangely in our thoughts. Lassie came and went 
with never a word of blame; nay, my father would try to stroke 
her, but she shrank away; and he, as if reproved by the poor 
dumb beast, would sigh, and be silent and abstracted for a time. 

Aunt Fanny—always a talker—told me all. How, on that 
fatal night, my father, irritated by my prolonged absence, and 
probably more anxious than he cared to show, had been fierce 
and imperious, even beyond his wont, to Gregory; had up¬ 
braided him with his father's poverty, his own stupidity which 
made his services good for nothing—for so, in spite of the old 
shepherd, my father always chose to consider them. At last, 
Gregory had risen up, and whistled Lassie out with him—poor 
Lassie, crouching underneath his chair for fear of a kick or a 
blow. Some time beforfe, there had been some talk between my 
father and my aunt respecting my return; and when Aunt Fanny 
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told me all this, she said she fancied that Gregory might have 
noticed the coming storm, and gone out silently to meet me. 
Three hours afterwards, when all were running about in wild 
alarm, not knowing whither to go in search of me—not even 
missing Gregory, or heeding his absence, poor fellow—poor, poor 
fellow!—Lassie came home, with my handkerchief tied round 
her neck. They knew and understood, and the whole strength 
of the farm was turned out to follow her, with wraps, and 
blankets, and brandy, and everything that could be thought of. 
I lay in chilly sleep, but still alive, beneath the rock that Lassie 
guided them to. I was covered over with my brother’s plaid, and 
his thick shepherd’s coat was carefully wrapped round my feet. 
He was in his shirt-sleeves—his arm thrown over me—a quiet 
smile (he had hardly ever smiled in life) upon his still, cold face. 

My father’s last words were, “God forgive me my hardness 
of heart towards the fatherless child!” 

And what marked the depth of his feeling of repentance, per¬ 
haps more than all, considering the passionate love he bore my 
mother, was this; we found a paper of directions after his death, 
in which he desired that he might lie at the foot of the grave, in 
which, by his desire, poor Gregory had been laid with ot;r 
mother. 



GEORGE ELIOT 

(MARY ANN EVANS LEWES CROSS) 

1819-1880 

The daughter of a farmer. Her formal education was scant, but she read 
voraciously and thus acquired an immense amount of information. Be¬ 
came assistant editor of the Westminster Review in 1851. Under the in¬ 
fluence of George Henry Lewes, whom she subsequently married, she pub¬ 
lished in 1859 her first novel, “Adam Bede,” which gave her front rank 
among living writers. Thereafter travelled and wrote by turns. After the 
death of Lewes married John W. Cross in 1880, shortly before her own 
death. Her work is almost exclusively fiction, and includes “The Mill on 
the Floss,” “Romola,” “Daniel Dcronda,” and “Middlemarch.” 

AUTHORSHIP 

T O LAY down in the shape of practical moral rules courses 
of conduct only to be made real by the rarest states of 
motive and disposition, tends not to elevate but to degrade the 
general standard, by turning that rare attainment from an object 
of admiration into an impossible prescription, against which the 
average nature first rebels and then flings out ridicule. It is for 
art to present images of a lovelier order than the actual, gently 
winning the affections, and so determining the taste. But in any 
rational criticism of the time which is meant to guide a practical 
reform, it is idle to insist that action ought to be this or that, 
without considering how far the outward conditions of such 
change are present, even supposing the inward disposition 
towards it. Practically, we must be satisfied to aim at something 
short of perfection—and at something very much further off it 
in one case than in another. While the fundamental conceptions 
of morality seem as stationary through ages as the laws of life, 
so that a moral manual written eighteen centuries ago still ad¬ 
monishes us that we are low in our attainments, it is quite other¬ 
wise with the degree to which moral conceptions have penetrated 
the various forms of social activity, and made what may be 
called the special conscience of each calling, art, or industry. 
While on some points of social duty public opinion has reached 
a tolerably high standard, on others a public opinion is not yet 
born; and there are even some functions and practices with re- 
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gard to which men far above the line in honourableness of nature 
feel hardly any scrupulosity, though their consequent behaviour 
is easily shown to be as injurious as bribery, or any other slowly 
poisonous procedure which degrades the social vitality. 

Among those callings which have not yet acquired anything 
near a full-grown conscience in the public mind is Authorship. 
Yet the changes brought about by the spread of instruction and 
the consequent struggles of an uneasy ambition, are, or at least 
might well be, forcing on many minds the need of some regulating 
principle with regard to the publication of intellectual products, 
which would override the rule of the market: a principle, that 
is, which should be derived from a fixing of the author's vocation 
according to those characteristics in which it differs from the 
other bread-winning professions. Let this be done, if possible, 
without any cant, which would carry the subject into 
Utopia away from existing needs. The guidance wanted is a 
clear notion of what should justify men and women in assuming 
public authorship, and of the way in which they should be de¬ 
termined by what is usually called success. But the forms of 
authorship must be distinguished; journalism, for example, 
carrying a necessity for that continuous production which in other 
kinds of writing is precisely the evil to be fought against, and 
judicious careful compilation, which is a great public service, 
holding in its modest diligence a guarantee against those deduc¬ 
tions of vanity and idleness which draw many a young gentleman 
into reviewing, instead of the sorting and copying which his small 
talents could not rise to with any vigour and completeness. 

A manufacturer goes on producing calicoes as long and as 
fast as he can find a market for them; and in obeying this indica¬ 
tion of demand he gives his factory its utmost usefulness to the 
world in general and to himself in particular. Another manu¬ 
facturer buys a new invention of some light kind likely to attract 
the public fancy, is successful in finding a multitude who will give 
their testers for the transiently desirable commodity, and before 
the fashion is out, pockets a considerable sum: the commodity 
was coloured with a green which had arsenic in it that damaged 
the factory workers and the purchasers. What then? These, 
he contends (or does not know or care to contend), are super¬ 
ficial effects, which it is folly to dwell upon while we have epi¬ 
demic diseases and bad government. 
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The first manufacturer we will suppose blameless. Is an 
author simply on a par with him, as to the rules of production ? 

The author's capital is his brain-power—power of invention, 
power of writing. The manufacturer's capital, in fortunate 
cases, is being continually reproduced and increased. Here is the 
first grand difference between the capital which is turned into 
calico and the brain capital which is turned into literature. The 
calico scarcely varies in appropriateness of quality, no consumer 
is in danger of getting too much of it, and neglecting his boots, 
hats, and flannel-shirts in consequence. That there should be 
large quantities of the same sort in the calico manufacture is an 
advantage: the sameness is desirable, and nobody is likely to roll 
his person in so many folds of calico as to become a mere bale 
of cotton goods, and nullify his senses of hearing and touch, while 
his morbid passion fur Manchester shirtings makes him still cry 
“More!" The wise manufacturer gets richer and richer, and 
the consumers he supplies have their real wants satisfied and no 
more. 

Let it be taken as admitted that all legitimate social activity 
must be beneficial to others besides the agent. To write prose or 
verse as a private exercise and satisfaction is not social activity; 
nobody is culpable for this any more than for learning other 
people's verse by heart if he does not neglect his proper business 
in consequence. If the exercise made him sillier or secretly more 
self-satisfied, that, to be sure, would be a roundabout way of 
injuring society; for though a certain mixture of silliness may 
lighten existence, we have at present more than enough. 

But man or woman who publishes writings inevitably assumes 
the office of teacher or influencer of the public mind. Let him 
protest as he will that he only seeks to amuse, and has no pre¬ 
tension to do more than while away an hour of leisure or weari¬ 
ness—“the idle singer of an empty day"—he can no more escape 
influencing the moral taste, and with it the action of the intelli 
gence, than a setter of fashions in furniture and dress can fill 
the shops with his designs and leave the garniture of persons 
and houses unaffected by his industry. 

For a man who has a certain gift of writing to say, “I will 
make the most of it while the public likes my wares—as long as 
the market is open and I am able to supply it at a money profit— 
such profit being the sign of liking"—he should have a belief 
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that his wares have nothing akin to the arsenic green in them, and 
also that his continuous supply is secure from a degradation in 
quality which the habit of consumption encouraged in the buyers 
may hinder them from marking their sense of by rejection; so that 
they complain, but pay, and read while they complain. Unless 
he has that belief, he is on a level with the manufacturer who 
gets rich by fancy-wares coloured with arsenic green. He really 
cares for nothing but his income. He carries on authorship on 
the principle of the gin-palace. 

And bad literature of the sort called amusing is spiritual gin. 

A writer capable of being popular can only escape this social 
culpability by first of all getting a profound sense that literature 
is good-for-nothing, if it is not admirably good: he must detest 
bad literature too heartily to be indifferent about producing it if 
only other people don’t detest it. And if he has this sign of the 
divine afflatus within him, he must make up his mind that he 
must not pursue authorship as a vocation with a trading deter¬ 
mination to get rich by it. It is in the highest sense lawful for 
him to get as good a price as he honourably can for the best 
work he is capable of; but not for him to force* or hurry his 
production, or even do over again what has already been done, 
either by himself or others, so as to render his work no real 
contribution, for the sake of bringing up his income to the fancy 
pitch. An author who would keep a pure and noble conscience, 
and with that a developing instead of degenerating intellect and 
taste, must cast out of his aims the aim to be rich. And there 
fore‘he must keep his expenditure low—he must make for him¬ 
self no dire necessity to earn sums in order to pay bills. 

In opposition to this, it is common to cite Walter Scott's case, 
and cry, * r Would the world have got as much innocent (and 
therefore salutary) pleasure out of Scott, if he had not brought 
himself under the pressure of money-need ? r 1 think it would— 
and more; but since it is impossible to prove what would have 
been, I confine myself to replying that Scott was not justified 
in bringing himself into a position where severe consequences to 
others depended on his retaining or not retaining his mental com¬ 
petence. Still less is Scott to be taken as an example to be fol¬ 
lowed in this matter, even if it were admitted that money-need 
served to press at once the best and the most work out of him; 
any more than a great navigator who has brought his ship to port 
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in spite of having taken a wrong and perilous route, is to be fol¬ 
lowed as to his route by navigators who are not yet ascertained to 
be great. 

But after the restraints and rules which must guide the 
acknowledged author, whose power of making a real contribution 
is ascertained, conies the consideration, how or on what principle 
are we to find a check for that troublesome disposition to author¬ 
ship arising from the spread of what is called Education, which 
turns a growing rush of vanity and ambition into this current? 
The well-taught, an increasing number, are almost all able to 
write essays on given themes, which demand new periodicals to 
save them from lying in cold obstruction. The ill-taught—also 
an increasing number—read many books, seem to themselves 
able to write others surprisingly like what they read, and prob¬ 
ably superior, since the variations are such as please their own 
fancy, and such as they would have recommended to their 
favourite authors: these ill-taught persons are perhaps idle and 
want to give themselves “an object”; or they are short of money, 
»nd feel disinclined to get it by a commoner kind of work; or 
they find a facility in putting sentences together which gives 
them more than a suspicion that they have genius, which, if 
not very cordially believed in by private confidants, will be 
recognized by an impartial public; or finally, they observe that 
writing is sometimes well paid, and sometimes a ground of fame 
or distinction, and without any use of punctilious logic, they 
conclude to become writers themselves. 

As to these ill-taught persons, whatever medicines of a spiritual 
sort can be found good against mental emptiness and inflation— 
such medicines are needed for them. The contempt of the world 
for their productions only comes after their disease has wrought 
its worst effects. But what is to be said to the well-taught, who 
have such an alarming equality in their power of writing “like 
a scholar and a gentleman”? Perhaps they, too, can only be 
cured by the medicine of higher ideals in social duty, and by a 
fuller representation to themselves of the processes by which the 
general culture is furthered or impeded. 
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An irresponsible, unbalanced genius, but as a man the most amiable of 
creatures. He studied successively theology and medicine; tramped 
through Ireland; wandered as a cheerful beggar all over Europe; and 
gradually drifted to London, where he lived from hand to mouth by 
doing hackwork for booksellers. When he attracted the attention of 
Samuel Johnson, the then literary dictator, his success was assured. His 
most famous works arc "The Deserted Village,” a poem, and "The 
Vicar of Wakefield," a narrative whose principal character, Dr. Primrose, 
is one of the most enduring in English fiction. 

A CITY NIGHT-PIECE 

T HE clock just struck two, the expiring taper rises and sinks 
in the socket, the watchman forgets the hour in slumber, the 
laborious and the happy are at rest, and nothing wakes but medi¬ 
tation, guilt, revelry, and despair. The drunkard once more fills 
the destroying bowl, the robber walks his midnight round, and 
the suicide lifts his guilty arm against his own sacred person. 

Let me no longer waste the night over the page of antiquity, 
or the sallies of contemporary genius, hut pursue the solitary 
walk, where vanity, ever changing, but a few hours past walked 
before me; where she kept up the pageant, and now, like a fro- 
ward child, seems hushed with her own importunities. 

What a gloom hangs all around! The dying lamp feebly emits 
a yellow gleam; no sound is heard but of the chiming clock, or 
the distant watch-dog. All the hustle of human pride is for¬ 
gotten ; an hour like this may well display the emptiness of human 
vanity. 

There will come a time when this temporary solitude may be 
made continual, and the city itself, like its inhabitants, fade away, 
and leave a desert in its room. 

What cities as great as this have once triumphed in existence, 
had their victories as great, joy as just, and as unbounded; and 
with short-sighted presumption, promised themselves immortality! 
Posterity can hardly trace the situation of some; the sorrowful 
traveler wanders over the awful ruins of others; and, as he be¬ 
holds, he learns wisdom, and feels the transcience of every sub¬ 
lunary possession. 
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“Here,” he cries, “stood their citadel, now grown over with 
weeds; there their senate house, but now the haunt of every 
noxious reptile; temples and theatres stood here, now only an 
undistinguished heap of ruin. They are fallen, for luxury and 
avarice first made them feeble. The rewards of the state were 
conferred on amusing and not on useful members of society. 
Their riches and opulence invited the invaders, who, though at 
first repulsed, returned again, conquered by perseverance, and at 
last swept the defendants into undistinguished destruction.” 

How few appear in those streets which but some few hours 
ago were crowded! and those who appear now no longer wear 
their daily mask, nor attempt to hide their lewdness or their 
misery. 

But who are those who make the streets their couch, and find 
a short repose from wretchedness at the doors of the opulent? 
These are strangers, wanderers, and orphans, whose circum¬ 
stances are too humble to expect redress, and whose distresses 
are too great even for pity. Their wretchedness excites rather 
horror than pity. Some are without the covering even of rags, 
mid others emaciated with disease; the world has disclaimed 
them; society turns its back upon their distress, and has given 
them up to nakedness and hunger. These poor shivering females 
have once seen happier days, and been flattered into beauty. 
They have been prostituted to the gay luxurious villain, and are 
now turned out to meet the severity of winter. Perhaps, now 
lying at the doors of their betrayers, they sue to wretches whose 
hearts are insensible, to debauchees who may curse, but will not 
relieve them. 

Why, why was I born a man, and yet see the sufferings of 
wretches I cannot relieve? Poor houseless creatures! the world 
will give you reproaches, but will not give you relief. The slight¬ 
est misfortunes of the great, the most imaginary uneasiness of 
the rich, are aggravated with all the power of eloquence, and 
held up to engage our attention and sympathetic sorrow. The 
poor weep unheeded, persecuted by every subordinate species of 
tyranny; and every law which gives others security becomes an 
enemy to them. 

Why was this heart of mine formed with so much sensibility? 
or why was not my fortune adapted to its impulse? Tenderness, 
without a capacity of relieving, only makes the man who feels 
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it more wretched than the object which sues for assistance.— 
Adieu. 

LETTERS FROM A CITIZEN OF THE WORLD TO HIS 

FRIENDS IN THE EAST 

The Chinese Goes to See a Play 

T HE ENGLISH are as fond of seeing plays acted as the 
Chinese; but there is a vast difference in the manner of con¬ 
ducting them. We play our pieces in the open air, the English 
theirs under cover; we act by daylight, they by the blaze of 
torches. One of our plays continues eight or ten days succes¬ 
sively ; an English piece seldom takes up above four hours in the 
representation. 

My companion in black, with whom I am now beginning to 
contract an intimacy, introduced me a few nights ago to the 
playhouse, where we placed ourselves conveniently at the foot of 
the stage. As the curtain was not drawn before my arrival, 1 
had an opportunity of observing the behavior of the spectators, 
and indulging those reflections which novelty generally inspires. 

The rich in general were placed in the lowest seats, and the 
poor rose above them in degrees proportioned to their poverty. 
The order of precedence seemed here inverted; those who were 
undermost all the day, now enjoyed a temporary eminence, and 
became masters of the ceremonies. It was they who called for 
the music, indulging every noisy freedom, and testifying all the 
insolence of beggary in exaltation. 

They who held the middle region seemed not so riotous as 
those above them, nor yet so tame as those below: to judge by 
their looks, many of them seemed strangers there as well as 
myself. They were chiefly employed, during this period of expec¬ 
tation, in eating oranges, reading the story of the play, or making 
assignations. 

Those who sat in the lowest rows, which are called the pit, 
seemed to consider themselves as judges of the merit of the poet 
and the performers; they were assembled partly to be amused, 
and partly to show their taste; appearing to labor under that 
restraint which an affectation of superior discernment generally 
produces. My companion, however, informed me that not one 
in a hundred of them knew even the first principles of criticism; 
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that they assumed the right of being censors because there was 
none to contradict their pretensions; and that every man who 
now called himself a connoisseur, became such to all intents and 
purposes. 

Those who sat in the boxes appeared in the most unhappy sit¬ 
uation of all. The rest of the audience came merely for their 
own amusement; these, rather to furnish out a part of the enter¬ 
tainment themselves. J could not avoid considering them as act¬ 
ing parts in dumb show—not a courtesy or nod, that was not all 
the result of art; not a look nor a smile that was not designed for 
murder. Gentlemen and ladies ogled each other through spec¬ 
tacles ; for, my companion observed, that blindness was of late 
become fashionable; all affected indifference and ease, while 
their hearts at the same time burned for conquest. Upon the 
whole, the lights, the music, the ladies in their gayest dresses, 
the men with cheerfulness and expectation in their looks, all 
conspired to make a most agreeable picture, and to fill a heart 
that sympathizes at human happiness with inexpressible serenity. 

The expected time for the play to begin at last arrived; the 
curtain was drawn, and the actors came on. A woman, who 
personated a queen, came in curtseying to the audience, who 
clapped their hands upon her appearance. Clapping of hands is, 
it seems, the manner of applauding in England; the manner is 
absurd, but every country, you know, has its peculiar absurdities. 
I was equally surprised, however, at the submission of the 
actress, who should have considered herself as a queen, as at the 
little discernment of the audience who gave her such marks of 
applause before she attempted to deserve them. Preliminaries 
between her and the audience being thus adjusted, the dialogue 
was supported between her and a most hopeful youth, who acted 
the part of her confidant. They both appeared in extreme dis¬ 
tress, for it seems the queen had lost a child some fifteen years 
before, and still kept its dear resemblance next her heart, while 
her kind companion bore a part in her sorrows. 

Her lamentations grew loud; comfort is offered, but she de¬ 
tests the very sound: she bids them preach comfort to the winds. 
Upon this her husband comes in, w'ho, seeing the queen so much 
afflicted, can himself hardly refrain from tears, or avoid partaking 
in the soft distress. After thus grieving through three scenes, 
the curtain dropped for the first act. 
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“Truly/’ said 1 to mv companion, “these kings and queens 
are very much disturbed at no very great misfortune: certain I 
am, were people of humbler stations to act in this manner, they 
would be thought divested of common sense.” I had scarcely 
finished this observation, when the curtain rose, and the king 
came on in a violent passion. His wife had, it seems, refused his 
proffered tenderness, had spurned his royal embrace, and he 
seemed resolved not to survive her fierce disdain. After he had 
thus fretted, and the queen had fretted through the second act. 
the curtain was let down once more. 

“Now,” says my companion, “you perceive the king to be a 
man of spirit; he feels at every pore: one of your phlegmatic 
sons of clav would have given the queen her own way, and let 
her come to herself by degrees; but the king is for immediate 
tenderness, or instant death: death and tenderness are leading 
passions of every modern buskined hero; this moment they em¬ 
brace, and the next stab, mixing daggers and kisses in every 
period.” 

I was going to second his remarks, when my attention was 
engrossed by a new object; a man came in balancing a straw 
upon his nose, and the audience were clapping their hands in 
all the raptures of applause. “To what purpose,” cried I, “does 
this unmeaning figure make his appearance ? is he a part of the 
plot?”—“Unmeaning do you call him?” replied my friend in 
black; “this is one of the most important characters of the whole 
play; nothing pleases the people more than seeing a straw bal¬ 
anced: there is a good deal of meaning in the straw: there is 
something suited to every apprehension in the sight; and a fellow 
possessed of talents like these is sure of making his fortune.” 

The third act now began with an actor who came to inform us 
that he was the villain of the play, and intended to show strange 
things before all was over. He was joined by another who 
seemed as much disposed for mischief as he: their intrigues 
continued through this whole division. “If that be a villain,” 
said I, “he must be a very stupid one to tell his secrets without 
being asked; such soliloquies of late are never admitted in 
China.” 

The noise of clapping interrupted me once more; a child of 
six years old was learning to dance on the stage, which gave the 
ladies and mandarins infinite satisfaction* “I am sorry,” said I, 
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“to see the pretty creature so early learning so very bad a trade; 
dancing being, I presume, as contemptible here as in China.”- - 
“Quite the reverse,” interrupted my companion; “dancing is a 
very reputable and genteel employment here; men have a greater 
chance for encouragement from the merit of their heels than 
their heads. One who jumps up and flourishes his toes three 
times before he comes to the ground, may have three hundred 
a year; he who flourishes them four times, gets four hundred; 
but he who arrives at five is inestimable, and may demand what 
salary he thinks proper. The female dancers, too, are valued 
for this sort of jumping and crossing; and it is a cant word 
amongst them, -that she deserves most who shows highest. But 
the fourth act is begun; lot us be attentive.” 

In the fourth act the queen finds her long lost child, now grown 
up into a youth of smart parts and great qualifications; wherefore 
she wisely considers that the crown will fit his head better than 
that of her husband, whom she knows to be a driveller. The 
king discovers her design, and here comes on the deep distress: 
he loves the queen, and he loves the kingdom; he resolves, there¬ 
fore, in order to possess both, that her son must die. The queen 
fxclaims at his barbarity, is frantie with rage, and at length, 
overcome with sorrow, falls into a fit; upon which the curtain 
drops, and the act is concluded. 

“Observe the art of the poet,” cries my companion. “When 
the queen can say qo more, she falls into a fit. While thus her 
eyes are shut, while she is supported in the arms of Abigail, 
what horrors do we not fancy! We feel it in every nerve; 
take my word for it, that fits are the true aposiopcsis of modern 
tragedy.” 

The fifth act began, and a busy piece it was. Scenes shifting, 
trumpets sounding, mobs hallooing, carpets spreading, guards 
bustling from one door to another; gods, demons, daggers, racks, 
and ratsbane. But whether the king was killed, or the queen was 
drowned, or the son was poisoned, I have absolutely forgotten. 

When the play was over, I could not avoid observing, that the 
persons of the drama appeared in as much distress in the first act 
as the last. “How is it possible,” said I, “to sympathize with 
them through five long acts? Pity is but a short lived passion. 
I hate to hear an actor mouthing trifles. Neither startings, strain¬ 
ings, nor attitudes affect me, unless there be cause: after I 
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have been once or twice deceived by those unmeaning alarms, 
my heart sleeps in peace, probably unaffected by the principal 
distress. There should be one great passion aimed at by the 
actor as well as the poet; all the rest should be subordinate, and 
only contribute to make that the greater; if the actor, therefore," 
exclaims upon every occasion, in the tones of despair, he attempts 
to move us too soon; he anticipates the blow, he ceases to affect, 
though he gains our applause.” 

I scarce perceived that the audience were almost all departed; 
wherefore, mixing with the crowd, my companion and I got 
into the street, where, essaying a hundred obstacles from coach- 
wheels and palanquin poles, like birds in their flight through the 
branches of a forest, after various turnings, we both at length 
got home in safety. Adieu. 
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Hazlitt first sought to develop his romantic talents as a painter, but, as a 
result of meeting C oleridge and Wordsworth in the spring of 1798, he 
turned to literature. His peculiar temperament got him continually into 
difficulties, and he lived estranged from his family Lamb was his only 
faithful friend. As a critic Hazlitt ranks high, especially for his studies 
of Shakespeare and Chaucer. His style is described by James Gibbons 
Hunckcr, the American critic, as “hot pearls on velvet. 1 ’ The following 
essay is one of his finest. 


THE EIGHT 

Reader, have \ou ever seen a fight? If not, you have a 
pleasure to come, at least if it is a fight like that between the 
Gas-man and Bill Ncate. The crowd was very great when 
we arrived on the spot; open carriages were coming up, 
with streamers flying and music playing, and the country- 
people were pouring in over hedge and ditch in all directions, 
to see their hero beat or he beaten. The odds were still on Gas, 
but only about five to four. Gully had been down to try Neate, 
and had backed him considerably, which was a damper to the 
sanguine confidence of the adverse party. About two hundred 
thousand pounds were pending. The Gas says he has lost 
3000/. which were promised him by different gentlemen if he 
had won. He had presumed too much on himself, which had 
made others presume on him. This spirited and formidable 
young fellow seems to have taken for his motto the old maxim 
that “there are three things necessary to success in life—Impu¬ 
dence ! Impudence! Impudence!” It is so in matters of opinion, 
but not in the fancy, which is the most practical of all things; 
though even here confidence is half the battle, but only half. Our 
friend had vapored and swaggered too much, as if he wanted 
to grin and bully his adversary out of the fight. “Alas, the 
Bristol man was not so tamed!” “This is the grave-digger,” 
would Tom Hickman exclaim in the moments of intoxication 
from gin and success, showing his tremendous right hand; “this 
will send many of them to their long homes; I haven’t done with 
them yet!” Why should he—-though he had licked four of the 
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best men within the hour, yet why should he threaten to inflict 
dishonorable chastisement on my old master Richmond, a 
veteran going off the stage, and who has borne his sable honors 
meekly ? Magnanimity, my dear Tom, and bravery, should be 
inseparable. Or why should he go up to his antagonist, the 
first time he ever saw him at the Fives Court, and measuring 
him from head to foot with a glance of contempt, as Achilles 
surveyed Hector, say to him, “What, are you Bill Neatc? I'll 
knock more blood out of that great carcase of thine, this day 
fortnight, than you ever knocked out of a bullock’s!” It was 
not manly, \ was not fighter-like. If he was sure of the victory 
(as he was not), the less said about it the better. Modesty 
should accompany the fancy as its shadow. The best men were 
always the best behaved . . . Perhaps I press this point 
too much on a fallen man—Mr. Thomas Hickman has by this 
time learnt that first of all lessons, “that man was made to 
mourn.” He has lost nothing by the late fight but his presump¬ 
tion, and that every man may do as well without! By an over¬ 
display of this quality, however, the public had been prejudiced 
against him, and the “knowing ones” were taken in. Few but 
those who had bet on him wished Gas to win. With my own 
prepossessions on the subject, the result of the 11th of December 
appeared to me as fine a piece of poetical justice as I have ever 
witnessed. The difference of weight between the two combatants 
(fourteen stone to twelve) was nothing to the sporting men. 
Great, heavy, clumsy, long-armed Bill Neate kicked the beam 
in the scale of the Gas-man’s vanity. The amateurs were 
frightened at his big words, and thought that they would make 
up for the difference of six feet and five feet nine. Truly, the 
fancy are not men of imagination. They judge of what has been 
and cannot conceive of anything that is to be. The Gas-man had 
won hitherto; therefore he must beat a man half as big again as 
himself—and that to a certainty. Besides, there are as many 
feuds, factions, prejudices, pedantic notions in the fancy as in 
the state or in the schools. Mr. Gully is almost the only cool, 
sensible man among them, who exercises an unbiased discretion, 
and is not a slave to his passions in these matters. 

But enough of reflections, and to our tale. The day, as I have 
said, was fine for a December morning. The grass was wet 
and the ground miry, and ploughed up with multitudinous feet. 
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except that within the ring itself there was a spot of virgin green 
closed in and unprofaned by vulgar tread, that shone with 
dazzling brightness in the mid-day sun. For it was now noon, 
and wc had an hour to wait. This is the trying time. It is then 
the heart sickens, as you think what the two champions are about, 
and how short a time will determine their fate. After the first 
blow is struck, there is no opportunity for nervous apprehen¬ 
sions ; you are swallowed up in the immediate interest of the 
scene; but 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 

1 found it so, as I felt the sun's rays clinging to my back, and 
saw the white wintry clouds sink below the verge of the horizon. 
“So," 1 thought, “my fairest hopes have faded from my sight!— 
so will the Gas-man's glory, or that of his adversary, vanish in 
an hour." The “swells" were parading in their white box-coats, 
the outer ring was cleared with some bruises on the heads and 
shins of the rustic assembly (for the Cockneys had been dis¬ 
tanced by the sixty-six miles) ; the time drew near, 1 had got a 
good stand. A bustle, a buzz, ran through the crowd, and from 
the opposite side entered Neate, between his second and bottle- 
holder. He rolled along, swathed in his loose greatcoat, his 
knock-knees bending under his huge bulk, and, with a modest 
cheerful air, threw his hat into the ring. He then just looked 
round, and began quietly to undress; when from the other side 
there was a similar rush and an opening made, and the Gas¬ 
man came forward with a conscious air of anticipated triumph, 
too much like the cock-of-the-walk. He strutted about more 
than becomes a hero, sucked oranges with a supercilious air, 
and threw away the .skin with a toss of his head, and went up 
and looked at Neate, which was an act of supererogation. The 
oi^y sensible thing he did was, as he strode away from the 
modern Ajax, to fling out his arms, as if he wanted to try 
whether they would do their work that day. By this time they 
had stripped, and presented a strong contrast in appearance. 
If Neate was like Ajax, “with Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear" 
the pugilistic reputation of all Bristol, Hickman might be com¬ 
pared to Diomed, light, vigorous, elastic; and his back glistened 
in the sun, as he moved about, like a panther's hide. There 
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was now a dead pause—attention was awestruck. Who at that 
moment, big with a great event, did not draw his breath short— 
did not feel his heart throb? All was ready. They tossed up 
for the sun, and the Gas-man won. They were led up to the 
“scratch,” shook hands, and went at it. 

In the first round every one thought it was all over. After 
making play a short time, the Gas-man flew at his adversary 
like a tiger, struck five blows in as many seconds—three first, 
and then, following him as he staggered back, two more, right 
and left, and down he fell, a mighty ruin. There was a shout, 
and I said, “There is no standing this.” Neate seemed like a 
lifeless lump of flesh and bone, round which the Gas-man's 
blows played with the rapidity of electricity or lightning, and 
you imagined he would only be lifted up to be knocked down 
again. It was as if Hickman held a sword or a fire in that right 
hand of his, and directed it against an unarmed body. They 
met again, and Neate seemed, not cowed, but particularly 
cautious. 1 saw his teeth clench together, and his brows knit 
close against the sun. He held out both his arms at full length 
straight before him, like two sledge-hammers, and raised his 
left an inch or two higher. The Gas-man could not get over 
this giiard—they struck mutually, and fell, but without ad¬ 
vantage on either side. It was the same in the next round; but 
the balance of power was thus restored—the fate of the battle 
was suspended. No one could tell how it would end. This was 
the only moment in which opinion was divided; for in the next, 
the Gas-man aiming a mortal blow at his adversary's neck with 
his right hand, and failing from the length he had to reach, the 
other returned it with his left at full swing, planted a tremendous 
blow on his cheek-bone and eyebrow, and made a red ruin of 
that side of his face. The Gas-man went down, and there 
was another shout—a roar of triumph as the waves of fortune 
rolled tumultuously from side to side. This was a settler. 
Hickman got up, and “grinned horrible a ghastly smile,” yet 
he was evidently dashed in his opinion of himself; it was the 
first time he had ever been so punished; all one side of his face 
was perfect .scarlet, and his right eye was closed in dingy 
blackness, as he advanced to the fight, less confident, but still 
determined. After one or two more rounds, not receiving another 
such remembrancer, he rallied and went at it with his former 
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impetuosity. But in vain. His strength had been weakened,— 
his blows could not tell at such a distance,—he was obliged to 
fling himself at his adversary, and could not strike from his feet ; 
and almost as regularly as he flew at him with his right hand, 
Ncate warded the blow, or drew back out of its reach, and 
felled him with the return of his left. There was little cautious 
sparring—no half-hits—no tapping and trifling, none of the 
pctit-maitrc -ship of the art—they were almost all knock-down 
blows; the fight was a good stand-up fight. The wonder was the 
half-minute time. If there had been a minute or more 
allowed between each round, it would have been intelligible 
how they should by degrees recover strength and resolution; 
but to see two men smashed to the ground, smeared with gore, 
stunned, senseless, the breath beaten out of their bodies,—and 
then, before you recover from the shock, to sec them rise up with 
new strength and courage, stand ready to inflict or receive 
mortal offense, and rush upon each other “like two clouds over 
the Caspian”—this is the most astonishing thing of all,—this is 
the high and heroic state of man! 

From this time forward the event became more certain every 
round, and about the twelfth it seemed as if it must have 
been over. Hickman generally stood with his back to me; but 
in the scuffle lie had changed positions, and Neate just then 
made a tremendous lunge at him, and hit him full in the face. 
It was doubtful whether he would fall backwards or forwards; 
he hung suspended for a second or two, and then fell back, 
throwing his hands in the air, and with his face lifted to the 
sky. I never saw anything more terrific than his aspect just 
before he fell. All traces of life, of natural expression, were 
gone from him. His face was like a human skull, a death’s- 
head, spouting blood. The eyes were filled with blood, the nose 
streamed with blood, the mouth gaped blood. He was not like 
an actual man, but like a preternatural, spectral appearance, 
or like one of the figures in Dante’s Inferno. Yet he fought on 
after this for several rounds, still striking the first desperate 
blow, and Neate standing on the defensive, and using the same 
cautious guard to the last, as if he had still all his work to do; 
and it was not till the Gas-man was so stunned in the seven¬ 
teenth or eighteenth round, that his senses forsook him, and he 
could not come to time, that the battle was declared over. Ye 
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who despise the fancy , do something to show as much pluck or 
as much self-possession as this, before you assume a superiority 
which you have never given a single proof of by any one action 
in the whole course of your lives! 

When the Gas-man came to himself, the first words he uttered 
were, “Where am 1? What is the matter?” “Nothing is the 
mattei, "Pom,—you have lost the battle, but you are the bravest 
man alive.” And Jackson whispered to him, “I am collecting 
a purse for you, Tom.” Vain sounds, and unheard at that 
moment! Neate instantly went up and shook him cordially by 
the hand, and seeing some old acquaintance, began to flourish 
with his fists, calling out, “Ah, you always said 1 couldn’t fight— 
what do you think now?” But all in good humor, and without 
any appearance of arrogance; only it was evident Bill Neate was 
pleased that he had won the fight. When it was over, I asked 
Cribb if he did not think it was a good one. He said, “Pretty 
well!” The carrier-pigeons now mounted into the air, and 
one of them flew with the news of her husband's victory to the 
bosom of Mrs. Neate. Alas for Mrs. Hickman! 

Mais mi revoir, as Sir Fopling Flutter says. I went down 
with Toms; I returned with Jack Pigott, whom I met on the 
ground. Toms is a rattlebrain, Pigott is a sentimentalist. Now, 
under favor, I am a sentimentalist too,—therefore I say nothing 
but that the interest of the excursion did not flag as I came 
back. Pigott and I marched along the causeway leading from 
Hungerford to Newbury, now observing the effect of a brilliant 
sun on the tawny meads or moss-colored cottages, now exult¬ 
ing in the fight, now digressing to some topic of general and 
elegant literature. My friend was dressed in character for the 
occasion, or like one of the fancy; that is, with a double portion 
of greatcoats, clogs, and overhauls; and just as we had agreed 
with a couple of country lads to carry his superfluous wearing 
apparel to the next town, we were overtaken by a return post- 
chaise, into which I got, Pigott preferring a seat on the bar. 
There were two strangers already in the chaise, and on their 
observing they supposed I had been to the fight, I said I had, 
and concluded they had done the same. They appeared, how¬ 
ever, a little shy and sore on the subject, and it was not till after 
several hints dropped, and questions put, that it turned out 
that they had missed it. One of these friends had undertaken 
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to drive the other there in his gig; they had set out, to make 
sure work, the day before at three in the afternoon. The owner 
of the one-horse vehicle scorned to ask his way, and drove right 
on to Bagshot, instead of turning off at Hounslow; there they 
stopped all night, and set off the next day across the country to 
Pending, from whence they took coach, and got down within a 
mile or two of Hunger ford, just half an hour after the fight was 
over. This might be safely set down as one of the miseries of 
human life. We parted with these two gentlemen who had been 
to see the fight but had returned as they went, at Wolhampton, 
where we were promised beds (an irresistible temptation, for 
Pigott had passed the preceding night at Hungerford as we had 
done at Newbury), and we turned into an old bow-windowed 
parlor with a carpet and a snug fire; and, after devouring a 
cpiantity of tea, toast, and eggs, sat down to consider, during 
an hour of philosophic leisure, what we should have for supper. 
. . . The next morning we rose refreshed; and on observing 
that Jack had a pocket volume in his hand, in which he read in 
the intervals of our discourse, I inquired what it was, and 
learned to my particular satisfaction that it was a volume of the 
New Eloisc. Ladies, after this will you contend that a love for 
the fancy is incompatible with the cultivation of sentiment? 
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“History of England.” 

OF SIMPLICITY AND REFINEMENT IN WRITING 

F INE writing, according to Addison, consists of sentiments, 
which are natural, without being obvious. There cannot be a 
juster and more concise definition of fine writing. 

Sentiments which are merely natural, affect not the mind with 
any pleasure, and seem not worthy of our attention. The pleas¬ 
antries of a waterman, the observations of a peasant, the ribaldry 
of a porter or hackney coachman, all of these are natural and 
disagreeable. What an insipid comedy should we make of the 
chit-chat of the tea-table, copied faithfully and at full length? 
Nothing can please persons of taste, but nature drawn with all 
her graces and ornaments, la belle nature; or if we copy low life, 
the strokes must be strong and remarkable, and must convey a 
lively image to the mind. The absurd naivete of Sancho Panza 
is represented in such inimitable colors by Cervantes, that it 
entertains as much as the picture of the most magnanimous hero 
or the softest lover. 

The case is the same with orators, philosophers, critics, or any 
author who speaks in his own person, without introducing other 
speakers or actors. If his language be not elegant, his observa¬ 
tion^ uncommon, his sense strong and masculine, he will in vain 
boast his nature and simplicity. He may be correct; but he never 
will be agreeable. It is the unhappiness of such authors, that 
they are never blamed or censured. The good fortune of a book 
and that of a man, are not the same. The secret deceiving path 
of life, which Horace talks of, fallentis semita vita-, may be the 
happiest lot of the one; but it is the greatest misfortune which the 
other can possibly fall into. 
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On the other hand, productions which are merely surprising, 
without being natural, can never give any lasting entertainment 
to the mind. To draw chimeras is not, properly speaking, to copy 
or imitate. The justness of representation is lost, and the mind 
is displeased to find a picture which bears no resemblance to any 
original. Nor are such excessive refinements more agreeable in 
the epistolary or philosophic style, than in tlie epic or tragic. 
Too much ornament is a fault in every kind of production. Un¬ 
common expressions, strong flashes of wit, pointed similes, and 
epigrammatic turns, especially when they recur too frequently, are 
a disfigurement rather than any embellishment of discourse. As 
the eye, in surveying a Gothic building, is distracted by the mul¬ 
tiplicity of ornaments, and loses the whole by a minute attention 
to the parts; so the mind, in perusing a work overstocked with 
wit, is fatigued and disgusted with the constant endeavor to shine 
and surprise. This is the case where the writer over-abounds in 
wit, even though that wit in itself should be just and agreeable. 
Rut it commonly happens to such writers, that they seek for their 
favorite ornaments, even where the subject does not afford them ; 
and by that means have twenty insipid conceits for one thought 
which is really beautiful. 

There is no object in critical learning more copious than this 
of the just mixture of simplicity and refinement in writing; and 
therefore, not to wander in too large a field, I shall confine myself 
to a few general observations on that head. 

1. I observe, That though excesses of both kinds are to be 
avoided, amd though a proper medium ought to be studied in all 
productions; yet this medium lies not in a point, bat admits of a 
considerable latitude. Consider the wide distance, in this respect, 
between Pope and Lucretius. These seem to lie in the two great¬ 
est extremes of refinement and simplicity in which a poet can 
indulge himself, without being guilty of any blameless excess. 
All this interval may be filled with poets, who may differ front 
each other, but may be equally admirable, each in his peculiar 
style and manner. Corneille and Congreve, who carry their wit 
and refinement somewhat further than Pope (if poets of so dif¬ 
ferent a kind can be compared together), and Sophocles and 
Terence, who are more simple than Lucretius, seem to have gone 
out of that medium, in which the most perfect productions are 
found, and to be guilty of some excess in these opposite charac- 
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ters. Of all the great poets, Virgil and Racine, in my opinion, lie 
nearest the centre, and are the furthest removed from both the 
extremities. 

2. My observation on this head is, That it is very difficult , if 
not impossible, to explain by words, where the just medium lies 
between the excesses of simplicity and refinement , or to gii>e any 
rule by which we can knoiv precisely the bounds between the 
fault and the beauty. A critic may not only discourse very judi¬ 
ciously on this head without instructing his readers, but even 
without understanding the matter perfectly himself- There is not 
a finer piece of criticism than the “Dissertation on Pastorals” by 
Fontenelle; in which, by a number of reflections and philosophi¬ 
cal reasonings, he endeavors to fix the just medium which is 
suitable to that species of writing. But let any one read the pas¬ 
torals of that author, and he will be convinced that this judicious 
critic, notwithstanding his fine reasonings, had a false taste, and 
fixed the point of perfection much nearer the extreme of refine¬ 
ment than pastoral poetry will admit of. The sentiments of his 
shepherds are better suited to the toilettes of Paris than to the 
forests of Arcadia. But this it is impossible to discover from his 
critical reasonings. He blames all excessive painting and orna¬ 
ment as much as Virgil could have done, had that great poet writ¬ 
ten a dissertation on this species of poetry. However different the 
tastes of men, their general discourse on these subjects 'is com¬ 
monly the same. No criticism can be instructive which descends 
not to particulars, and is not full of examples and illustrations. 
It is allowed on all hands, that beauty, as well as virtue, always 
lies in a medium; but where this medium is placed is a great 
question, and can never be sufficiently explained by general 
reasonings. 

3. I shall deliver on this subject, That we ought to be more 
on our guard against the excess of refinement than that of sim¬ 
plicity; and that because the former excess is both less beautiful, 
and more dangerous than the latter. 

It is a certain rule, that wit and passion are entirely incom¬ 
patible. When the affections are moved, there is no place for the 
imagination. The mind of man being naturally limited, it is 
impossible that all its faculties can operate at once: and the more 
any one predominates the less room is there for the others to 
exert their vigor. For this reason, a greater simplicity is required 
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in all compositions, where men, and actions, and passions, are 
painted, than in such as consist of reflections and observations. 
And, as the former species of writing is the more engaging and 
beautiful, one may safely upon this account give the preference 
to the extreme of simplicity above that of refinement. 

We may also observe, that those compositions which we read 
the oftenest, and which every man of taste has got by heart, 
have the recommendation of simplicity, and have nothing sur¬ 
prising in the thought, when divested of that elegance of expres¬ 
sion, and harmony of numbers, with which it is clothed. If the 
merit of the composition lie in a point of wit, it may strike at 
first; but the mind anticipates the thought in the second perusal, 
and is no longer affected by it. When l read an epigram of Mar¬ 
tial, the first line recalls the whole; and I have no pleasure in 
repeating to myself what I know already. But each line, each 
word in Catullus, has its merit; and T am never tired with the 
perusal of him. It is sufficient to run over Cowley once; but 
Parnell, after the fiftieth reading, is as fresh as at the first. 
Besides, it is with books as with women, where a certain plain¬ 
ness of manner and of dress is more engaging than the glare of 
paint, and airs, and apparel, which may dazzle the eye, but reaches 
not the affections. Terence is a modest and bashful beauty, to 
whom we grant everything, because he assumes nothing, and 
whose purity and nature make a durable though not a violent 
impression on us. 

But refinement, as it is the less beautiful , so is it the more 
dangerous extreme, and what we are the aptest to fall into. Sim¬ 
plicity passes for dullness, when it is not accompanied with greaf 
elegance and propriety. On the contrary, there is something sur¬ 
prising in a blaze of wit and conceit. Ordinary readers are 
mightily struck with it, and falsely imagine it to be the most 
difficult, as well as most excellent way of writing. Seneca abounds 
with agreeable faults, says Quintilian, abundat dulcibus vitiis; 
and for that reason is the more dangerous, and the more apt to 
pervert the taste of the young and the inconsiderate. 

I shall add, that the excess of refinement is now more to be 
guarded against than ever; because it is the extreme, which 
men are the most apt to fall into, after learning has made some 
progress, and after eminent writers have appeared in every species 
of composition. The endeavor to please by novelty leads men 
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wide of simplicity and nature, and fills their writings with affec¬ 
tation and conceit. It was thus the Asiatic eloquence degenerated 
so much from the Attic: it was thus the age of Claudius and 
Nero became so much inferior to that of Augustus in taste and 
genius. And perhaps there are at present some symptoms of a 
like degeneracy of taste in France as well as in England. 
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1784-1859 

Hunt's chief object in life was to make good literature known and 
appreciated, and in pursuit of this object he wrote continuously for more 
than thirty years as editor and essayist. He wrote also a large number 
of poems, of which “Abou Ben Adheni” is the best known. Among his 
friends were some of the most distinguished figures of the time, such 
as Shelley and Byron—Hunt was happily married and the father of 
numerous children. 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON SLEEP. 


T HIS is an article for the reader to think of when he or she 
is warm in bed, a little before lie goes to sleep, the clothes at 
his ear, and the wind moaning in some distant crevice. 

“Blessings,” exclaimed Sancho, “on him that first invented 
sleep! It wraps a man all round like a cloak.” It is a delicious 
moment certainly—that of being well nestled in bed, and feeling 
that you shall drop gently to sleep. The good is to come, not past: 
the limbs have been just tired enough to render the remaining in 
one posture delight, the labor of the day is done. A gentle failure 
of the perceptions conies creeping over one, the spirit of con¬ 
sciousness disengages itself more and more, with slow and hush¬ 
ing degrees, like a mother detaching her hand from that of her 
sleeping child; the mind seems to have a balmy lid closing over 
it, like the eye;—'tis closing;—’tis more closing;—his closed. 
The mysterious spirit has gone to take its airy rounds. 

It is said that sleep is best before midnight: and Nature herself, 
with her darkness and chilling dews, informs us so. There is an¬ 
other reason for going to bed betimes; for it is universally 
acknowledged that lying late in the morning is a great shortencr 
of life. At least, it is never found in company with longevity. 
It also tends to make people corpulent. But these matters belong 
rather to the subject of early rising than of sleep. 

Sleep at a late hour in the morning is not half so pleasant as 
the more timely one. It is sometimes, however, excusable, espe¬ 
cially to a watchful or overworked head; neither can we deny the 
seducing merits of “t’ other doze,” the pleasing wilfulness of 
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nestling in a new posture, when you know you ought to be up, 
like the rest of the house. But then you cut up the day, and your 
sleep the next night. 

In the course of the day few people think of sleeping, except 
after dinner; and then it is often rather a hovering and nodding 
on the borders of sleep than sleep itself. This is a privilege allow¬ 
able, we think, to none but the old, or the sickly, or the very tired 
and care-worn; and it should be well understood before it is exer¬ 
cised in company. To escape into slumber from an argument; 
or to take it as an affair of course, only between you and )our 
biliary duct; or to assent with involuntary nods to all that you 
have just been disputing, is not so well; much less, to sit nodding 
and tottering beside a lady; or to be in danger of dropping your 
head into the fruit-plate or your host’s face; or of waking up, and 
saying “Just so” to the bark of a dog; or “Yes, madam,” to tht 
black at your elbow. 

Care-worn people, however, might refresh themselves oftener 
with day-sleep than they do; if their bodily state is such as to 
dispose them to it. It is a mistake to suppose that all care is wake¬ 
ful. People sometimes sleep, as well as wake, by reason of their 
sorrow. The difference seems to depend upon the nature of their 
temperament; though in the most excessive cases, sleep is per¬ 
haps Nature's never-failing relief, as swooning is upon the rack. 
A person with jaundice in his blood shall lie down and go to sleep 
at noonday, when another of a different complexion shall find his 
eyes as unclosable as a statue's, though he has had no sleep for 
nights together. Without meaning to lessen the dignity of suffer¬ 
ing, which has quite enough to do with its waking hours, it is this 
that may often account for the profound sleeps enjoyed the night 
before hazardous battles, executions, and other demands upon an 
over-excited spirit. 

The most complete and healthy sleep that can be taken in the 
day is in summer-time, out in a field. There is, perhaps, no soli¬ 
tary sensation so exquisite as that of slumbering on the grass or 
hay, shaded from the hot sun by a tree, with the consciousness of 
a fresh but light air running through the wide atmosphere, and 
the sky stretching far overhead upon all sides. Earth and heaven 
and a placid humanity seem to have the creation to themselves. 
There is nothing between the slumberer and the naked and glad 
innocence of Nature. 
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Next to this, but at a long interval, the most relishing snatch 
of slumber out of bed is the one which a tired person takes before 
he retires for the night, while lingering in his sitting-room. The 
consciousness of being very sleepy, and of having the power to 
go to bed immediately, gives great zest to the unwillingness to 
move. Sometimes he sits nodding in his chair; but the sudden 
and leaden jerks of the head to which a state of great sleepiness 
renders him liable, are generally too painful for so luxurious a 
moment; and he gets into a more legitimate posture, sitting side¬ 
ways with his head on the chair-back, or throwing his legs up at 
once on another chair, and half reclining. It is curious, however, 
to find how long an inconvenient posture will be borne for the 
sake of this foretaste of repose. The worst of it is, that on going 
to bed the charm sometimes vanishes; perhaps from the colder 
temperature of the chamber; for a fireside is a great opiate. 

Speaking of the painful positions into which a sleepy lounger 
will get himself, it is amusing to think of the more fantastic atti¬ 
tudes that so often take place in bed. If we could add anything 
to the numberless things that have been said about sleep by the 
poets, it would be upon this point. Sleep ever shows himself a 
greater leveller. A man in his waking moments may look as 
proud and self-possessed as he pleases. He may walk proudly, 
lie may sit proudly, he may eat his dinner proudly; lie may 
shave himself with an air of infinite superiority; in a word, he 
may show himself grand and absurd upon the most trifling occa 
sions. But Sleep plays the petrifying magician. lie arrests the 
proudest lord as well as the humblest clown in the most ridiculous 
postures; so that if you could draw a grandee from his bed with¬ 
out waking him, no limb-twisting fool in a pantomime should 
create wilder laughter. The toy with the string between its legs 
is hardly a posture-master more extravagant. Imagine a despot 
lifted up to the gaze of his valets, with his eyes shut, his mouth 
open, his left hand under his right ear, his other twisted and 
hanging helplessly before him like an idiot’s, one knee lifted up, 
and the other leg stretched out, or both knees huddled up together; 
—what a scarecrow to lodge majestic power in! 

But Sleep is kindly even in his tricks, and the poets have treated 
him with proper reverence. According to the ancient mythologists 
he had even one of the Graces to wife. He had a thousand sons, 
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of whom the chief were Morpheus, or the Shaper; Icelos, or the 
Likely; Phantasus, the Fancy; and Phobetor, the Terror. His 
dwelling some writers place in a dull and darkling part of the 
earth; others, with greater compliment, in heaven; and others, 
with another kind of propriety, by the seashore. There is a good 
description of it in Ovid; but in these abstracted tasks of poetry 
the moderns outvie the ancients; and there is nobody who has 
built his bower for him so finely as Spenser. Archimago, in the 
first book of the Faerie Queene (Canto I. st. 39), sends a little 
spirit down to Morpheus to fetch him a Dream: 

“Ho, making: speedy way through spersed ayre, 

And through the world of waters, wide and deepe. 

To Morpheus’ house doth hastily repaire. 

Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe 
And low, where dawning day doth never peepe, 

His dwelling is. There Tethys his wet bed 
Doth ever wash; and Cynthia still doth steepe 
In silver dew his cver-drouping head, 

Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black cloth spred. 

“And more to lull him in his slumber soft 

A trickling streame from high rockc tumbling downe, 

And ever-drizzling rain upon the loft, 

Mixed with a murmuring winde, much like the soune 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swoune. 

No other noise, nor people’s troublous crycs, 

As still are wont to annoy Ihc walled towne, 

Might there be heard; but careless Quiet lyes, 

Wrapt in eternall silence, far from enimyes.” 

Chaucer has drawn the cave of the same god with greater 
simplicity; but nothing can have a more deep and sullen effect 
than his cliffs and cold running waters. It seems as real as an 
actual solitude, or some quaint old picture in a book of travels in 
Tartary. He is telling the story of Ceyx and Alcyone in the 
poem called his Dream . Juno tells a messenger to go to Morpheus 
and “bid him creep into the body” of the drowned king, to let his 
wife know the fatal event by his apparition. 

“This messenger tooke leave, and went 
Upon his way; and never he stent 
Till he came to the dark valley, 

That stant betweene rockes twey. 

There never yet grew come, nc gras. 

Ne tree, ne nought, that aught was. 
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That made a deadly sleeping soune. 

Beast, ne man, ne naughl else; 

Save that there were a few wells 
Came running fro the cliffs adownc, 

And ruiincn downe right hy a cave, 

That was under a rocky grave, 

Amid the valley, wondcr-dccpc. 

There these goddis lay aslcepc, 

Morpheus and Eclympasteirc, 

That was the god of Slcepis heire, 

That slept and did none other workc.” 

Where the credentials of this new son and heir, Eclympasteire, 
are to be found, we know not; but he acts very much, it must be 
allowed, like an heir-presumptive, in sleeping and doing “none 
other work.” 

We dare not trust ourselves with many quotations upon sleep 
from the poets; they are so numerous as well as beautiful. We 
must content ourselves with mentioning that our two most 
favorite passages arc one in the Philoctctcs of Sophocles, 
admirable for its contrast to a scene of terrible agony, which it 
close- ; and the other the following address in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s tragedy of Valcntinian, the hero of which is also a 
sufferer under bodily toiment. He is in a chair, slumbering; and 
these most exquisite lines are gently sung with music: 

“Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes, 

Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince. Fall like a cloud 
Iu gentle showers: give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumbers: easy, sweet, 

And as a pm ling stream, thou son of Night, 

Pass hy his troubled senses; sing his pain 
Like hollow murmuring wind, or silver rain: 

Into this prince, gently, oh gently slide, 

And kiss him into slumbers, like a bride.” 

How earnest and prayer-like are these pauses! How lightly 
sprinkled, and yet how deeply settling, like rain, the fancy! How 
quiet, affectionate, and perfect the conclusion! 

.Sleep is most graceful in an infant, soundest in one who has 
been tired in the open air, completest to the seaman after a hard 
voyage, most welcome to the mind haunted with one idea, most 
touching to look at in the parent that has wept, lightest in the 
playful child, proudest in the bride adored. 
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DEATHS OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 

A GRECIAN philosopher being asked why he wept for the 
death of his son, since the sorrow was in vain, replied, “I 
weep on that account/ 1 And his answer became his wisdom. It 
is only for sophists to contend that we, whose eyes contain the 
fountains of tears, need never give way to them. It would be 
unwise not to do so on some occasions. Sorrow unlocks them in 
her balmy moods. The first bursts may be bitter and over¬ 
whelming ; but the soil on which they pour would be worse with¬ 
out them. They refresh the fever of the soul—the dry misery 
which parches the countenance into furrows, and renders us 
liable to our most terrible “flesh-quakes/’ 

There are sorrows, it is true, so great, that to give them some 
of the ordinary vents is to run a hazard of being overthrown. 
These we must rather strengthen ourselves to resist, or bow 
quietly and drily down, in order to let them pass over us, as the 
traveller does the wind of the desert. But where we feel that 
tears would relieve us, it is false philosophy to deny ourselves at 
least that first refreshment; and it is alwavs false consolation to 
tell people that because they cannot help a thing, they are not to 
mind it. The true way is, to let-them grapple with the unavoid¬ 
able sorrow, and try to win it into gentleness by a reasonable 
yielding. There are griefs so gentle in their very nature that it 
would be worse than false heroism to refuse them a tear. Of this 
kind are the deaths of infants. Particular circumstances may 
render it more or less advisable to indulge in grief for the loss 
of a little child ; but, in general, parents should be no more advised 
to repress their first tears on such an occasion, than to repress 
their smiles towards a child surviving, or to indulge in any other 
sympathy. It is an appeal to the same gentle tenderness; and 
such appeals are never made in vain. The end of them is an 
acquittal from the harsher bonds of affletion—from the tying 
down of the spirit to one melancholy idea. 

It is the nature of tears of this kind, however strongly they may 
gush forth, to run into quiet waters at last. We cannot easily, 
for the whole course of our lives, think with pain of any good 
and kind person whom wc have lost. It is the divine nature of 
their qualities to conquer pain and death itself; to turn the mem¬ 
ory of them into pleasure; to survive with a placid aspect in our 
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imaginations. We are writing at this moment just opposite a 
spot which contains the grave of one inexpressibly dear to us. 
We see from our windows the trees about it, and the church spire. 
The green fields lie around. The clouds are travelling overhead, 
alternately taking away the sunshine and restoring it. The vernal 
winds, piping of the flowery summer-time, are nevertheless call¬ 
ing to mind the far-distant and dangerous ocean, which the heart 
that lies in that grave had many reasons to think of. And yet 
the sight of this spot does not give us pain. So far from it, it is 
the existence of that grave which doubles every charm of the 
spot; which links the pleasures of our childhood and manhood 
together; which puts a hushing tenderness in the winds and a 
patient joy upon the landscape; which seems to unite heaven and 
earth, mortality and immortality, the grass of the tomb and the 
grass of the green field; and gives a more maternal aspect to the 
whole kindness of Nature. It does not hinder gaiety itself. Hap¬ 
piness was what its tenant, through all her troubles, would have 
diffused. To diffuse happiness, and to enjoy it, is not only carry¬ 
ing on her w r ishes, but realizing her hopes; and gaiety, freed from 
its rrdv pollutions, malignity and want of sympathy, is but a 
child playing about the knees of its mother. 

The remembered innocence and endearments of a child stand by 
us instead of virtues that have died older. Children have not exer¬ 
cised the voluntary offices of friendship; they have not chosen to 
be kind and good to us; nor stood by us, from conscious will, in 
the hour of adversity. But they have shared their pleasures and 
pains with us as well as they could; the interchange of good 
offices betwen us has, of necessity, been less mingled with the 
troubles of the world; the sorrow arising from their death is the 
only one which we can associate with their memories. These are 
happy thoughts that cannot die. Our loss may always render 
them pensive; but they will not always be painful. It is a part 
of the benignity of Nature that pain does not survive like pleas¬ 
ure, at any time, much less where the cause of k is an innocent 
one. The smile will remain reflected by memory, as the moon 
reflects the light upon us when the sun has gone into heaven. 

When writers like ourselves quarrel with earthly pain (we mean 
writers of the same intentions, without implying, of course, any¬ 
thing about abilities or otherwise), they are misunderstood if 
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they are supposed to quarrel with pains of every sort. This would 
be idle and effeminate. They do not pretend, indeed, that human¬ 
ity might not wish, if it could, to be entirely free from pain; 
for it endeavors, at all times, to turn pain into pleasure; or at 
least to set off the one with the other, to make the former a zest 
and the latter a refreshment. The most unaffected dignity of 
suffering does this, and, if wise, acknowledges it. The greatest 
benevolence towards others, the most unselfish relish of their 
pleasures, even at its own expense, does but look to increasing the 
general stock of happiness, though content, if it could, to have 
its identity swallowed up in that splendid contemplation. We are 
far from meaning that this is to be called selfishness. We are 
far, indeed, from thinking so, or of so confounding words. But 
neither is it to be called pain when most unselfish, if disinterested¬ 
ness be truly understood. The pain that is in it softens into 
pleasure, as the darker hue of the rainbow melts into the brighter. 
Yet even if a harsher line is to be drawn between the pain and 
the pleasure of the most unselfish mind (and ill-health, for 
instance, may draw it), we should not quarrel with it if it contrib¬ 
utes to the general mass of comfort, and were of a nature which 
general kindliness could not avoid. Made as we are, there are 
certain pains without which it would be difficult to conceive cer¬ 
tain great and overbalancing pleasures. We may conceive it pos¬ 
sible for beings to be made entirely happy; but in our composition 
something of pain seems to be a necessary ingredient, in order 
that the materials may turn to as fine account as possible, though 
our clay, in the course of ages and experience, may be refined 
more and more. We may get rid of the worst earth, though not 
of earth itself. 

Now, the liability to the loss of children—or rather what ren¬ 
ders us sensible of it, the occasional loss itself—seems to be one 
of these necessary bitters thrown into the cup of humanity. We 

do not mean that every one must lose one of his children in order 

* 

to enjoy the rest, or that every individual loss afflicts us in the 
same proportion. We allude to the deaths of infants in general. 
These might be as few as we could render them. But if none at 
all ever took place, we should regard every little child as a man 
or a woman secured; and it will easily Be conceived what a world 
of endearing cares and hopes this security would endanger. The 
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very idea of infancy would lose its continuity with us. Girls and 
hoys would be future men and women, not present children. They 
would have attained their full growth in our imaginations, and 
might as well have been men and women at once. On the other j 
hand, those who have lost an infant, are never, as it were, with¬ 
out an infant child. They are the only persons who, in one sense, 
retain it always, and they furnish their neighbors with the same 
idea. The other children grow up to manhood and womanhood, 
and suffer all the changes of mortality. This one alone is ren¬ 
dered an immortal child. Death has arrested it with his kindly 
harshness, and blessed it into an eterifal image of youth, and 
innocence. 

Of such as these are the pleasantest shapes that visit our fancy 
and our hopes. They are the ever-smiling emblems of joy, the 
prettiest pages that wait upon imagination. Lastly, “Of these is 
the kingdom of heaven.” Wherever there is a province of that 
benevolent and all-accessible empire, whether on earth or else¬ 
where, such are the gentle spirits that must inhabit it. To such 
simplicity, or the resemblance of it, must they come. Such must 
be the ready confidence of their hearts and creativeness of their 
fancy. And so ignorant must they be of the “knowledge of good 
and evil,” losing their discernment of that self-created trouble, 
by enjoying the garden before them, and not being ashamed of 
what is kindly and innocent. 
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interest are “Man’s Place in Nature,” “Lay Sermons,” and “Evolution and 
Ethics.” 


ON THE ADVLSARLENESS OF IMPROVING 
NATURAL KNOWLEDGE 

T HIS time two hundred years ago—in the beginning of Janu¬ 
ary, 1666—those of our forefathers who inhabited this great 
and ancient city, took breath between the shocks of two fearful 
calamities: one not quite past, although its fury had abated; the 
other to come. • 

Within a few yards of the very spot on which we are assem¬ 
bled, so the tradition runs, that painful and deadly malady, the 
plague, appeared in the latter months of 1664; and, though no 
new visitor, smote the people of England, and especially of her 
capital, with a violence unknown before, in the course of the fol¬ 
lowing year. The hand of a master has pictured what happened 
in those dismal months; and in that truest of fictions, The His¬ 
tory of the Plague Year, Defoe shows death, with every accom¬ 
paniment of pain and terror, stalking through the narrow streets 
of old London, and changing their busy hum into a silence broken 
only by the wailing of the mourners of fifty thousand dead; by 
the woeful denunciations and mad prayers of fanatics; and by 
the madder yells of despairing profligates. 

But, about this time, in 1666, the death-rate had sunk to nearly 
its ordinary amount; a case of plague occurred only here and 
there, and the richer citizens who had flown from the pest had 
returned to their dwellings. The remnant of the people began to 
toil at the accustomed round of duty, or of pleasure; and the 
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stream of city life bid fair to flow back along its old bed, with 
renewed and uninterrupted vigor. 

The newly-kindled hope was deceitful. The great plague, in¬ 
deed, returned no more: but what it had done for the Londoners, 
the great fire, which broke out in the autumn of 1666, did for 
London; and, in September of that year, a heap of ashes and the 
indestructible energy of the people were all that remained of the 
glory of five-sixths of the? city within the walls. 

Our forefathers had their own ways of accounting for each of 
these calamities. They submitted to the plague in humility and in 
penitence, for they believed it to be the judgment of God. But 
towards the fire they were furiously indignant, interpreting it as 
the effect of the malice of man—as the work of the Republicans, 
or of the Papists, according as their prepossessions ran in favor 
of loyalty or of Puritanism. 

It would, I fancy, have fared but ill with one who, standing 
where I now stand, in what was then a thickly-peopled and fash¬ 
ionable part of London, should have broached to our ancestors 
the doctrine which I now propound to you—that all their hy¬ 
potheses were alike wrong; that the plague was no more, in their 
sense, Divine judgment, than the fire was the work of any politi¬ 
cal, or of any religious, sect; but that they were themselves the 
authors of both plague and fire, and that they must look to them¬ 
selves to prevent the recurrence of calamities, to all appearances 
so peculiarly beyond the reach of human control—so evidently 
the result of the wrath of God, or of the craft and subtlety of 
an enemy. 

And one may picture to one's self how harmoniously the holy 
cursing of the Puritan of that day would have chimed in with 
the unholy cursing and the crackling wit of the Rochesters and 
Sedleys, and with the revilings of the political fanatics, if my 
imaginary plain dealer had gone on to say that, if the return of 
such misfortunes were ever rendered impossible, it would not be 
in virtue of the victory of the faith of Laud, or of that of Mil- 
ton; and, as little, by the triumph of republicanism, as by that of 
monarchy. But that the one thing needful for compassing this 
end was, that the people of England should second the efforts of 
an insignificant corporation, the establishment of which, a few 
years before the epoch of the great plague and the great fire, 
had been as little noticed, as they were conspicuous. 
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Some twenty years before the outbreak of the plague a few 
calm and thoughtful students banded themselves together for the 
purpose, as they phrased it, of “improving natural knowledge/’ 
The ends they proposed to attain cannot be stated more clearly 
than in the words of one of the founders of the organization:— 

“Our business was (precluding matters of theology and slate 
affairs) to discourse and consider of philosophical enquiries, and 
such as related thereunto:—as Physic, Anatomy, Geometry, As¬ 
tronomy, Navigation, Statics, Magnetics, Chernies, Mechanics, 
and Natural Experiments; with the state of these studies and 
their cultivation at home and abroad. We then discoursed of the 
circulation of the blood, the valves in the veins, the venae lactcae, 
the lymphatic vessels, the Copernican hypothesis, the nature of 
comets and new stars, the satellites of Jupiter, the oval shape (as 
it then appeared) of Saturn, the spots on the sun and its turning 
on its own axis, the inequalities and selenography of the moon, 
the several phases of Venus and Mercury, the improvement of 
telescopes and grinding of glasses for that purpose, the weight of 
air, the possibility or impossibility of vacuities and nature’s ab¬ 
horrence thereof, the Torricellian experiment in quicksilver, the 
descent of heavy bodies and the degree of acceleration therein, 
with divers other things of like nature, some of which were then 
but new discoveries, and others not so generally known and em¬ 
braced as now they are; wdth other things appertaining to what 
hath been called the New r Philosophy, which from the times of 
Galileo at Florence, and Sir Francis Bacon (Lord Verulam) in 
England, hath been much cultivated in Italy, France, Germany, 
and other parts abroad, as well as w'ith us in England.” 

The learned Dr. Wallis, writing in 1696, narrates in these 
w r o,rds what happened half a century before, or about 1645. The 
associates met at Oxford, in the rooms of Dr. Wilkins, wdio was 
destined to become a bishop; and subsequently coming together 
in London, they attracted the notice of the king. And it is a 
strange evidence of the taste for knowledge which the most ob¬ 
viously worthless of the Stuarts shared with his father and grand¬ 
father, that Charles the Second was not content wdth saying witty 
things about his philosophers, but did wise things wdth regatd to 
them. For he not only bestowed upon them such attention as he 
could spare from his poodles and his mistresses, but, being in his 
usual state of impecuniosity, begged for them of the Duke of 
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Ormond; and, that step being without effect, gave them Chelsea 
College, a charter, and a mace: crowning his favors in the best 
way they could be crowned, by burdening them no further with 
royal patronage or state interference. 

Thus it was that the half-dozen young men, studious of the 
'‘New Philosophy,” who met in one another's lodgings in Oxford 
or in London, in the middle of the seventeenth century, grew in 
numerical and in real strength, until, in its latter part, the “Royal 
Society for the Improvement of Natural Knowledge” had already 
become famous, and had acquired a claim upon the veneration 
of Englishmen, which it has ever since retained, as the principal 
focus of scientific activity in our islands, and the chief champion 
of the cause it was formed to support. 

It was by the aid of the Royal Society that Newton published 
his Principia. If all the books in the world, except the Philos¬ 
ophical Transactions , were destroyed, it is safe to say that the 
foundations of physical science would remain unshaken, and that 
the vast intellectual progress of the last two centuries would be 
largely, though incompletely, recorded. Nor have anv signs of 
halting or of decrepitude manifested themselves in our own 
times. As in Dr. Wallis's days, so in these, “our business is, pre¬ 
cluding theology and state affairs, to discourse and consider of 
philosophical enquiries.” But our “Mathematic” is one which 
Newton would have to go to school to learn; our “Statics, 
Mechanics, Magnetics, Chernies, and Natural Experiments” con¬ 
stitute a mass of physical and chemical knowledge, a glimpse at 
which would compensate Galileo for the doings of a score of in¬ 
quisitorial cardinals, our “Physic” and “Anatomy” have em¬ 
braced such infinite varieties of being, have laid open such new 
worlds in time and space, have grappled, not unsuccessfully, with 
such complex problems, that the eyes of Vesalius and of Harvey 
might be dazzled by the sight of the tree that has grown out of 
their grain of mustard seed. 

The fact is perhaps rather too much, than too little, forced 
upon one's notice, nowadays, that all this marvellous intellectual 
growth has a no less wonderful expression in practical life; and 
that, in this respect, if in no other, the movement symbolized by 
the progress of the Royal Society stands without a parallel in the 
history of mankind. 

A series of volumes as bulky as the Transactions of the Royal 
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Society might possibly be filled with the subtle speculations of 
the Schoolmen; not improbably the obtaining a mastery over the 
products of mediaeval thought might necessitate an even greater 
expenditure of time and of energy than the acquirement of the 
“New Philosophy”; but though such work engrossed the best in¬ 
tellects of Europe for a longer time than has elapsed since the 
great fire, its effects were “writ in water,” so far as our social 
state is concerned. 

On the other hand, if the noble first President of the Royal 
Society could revisit the upper air and once more gladden his 
eyes with a sight of the familiar mace, he would find himself in 
the midst of a material civilization more different from that of 
his day, than that of the seventeenth was from that of the first 
century. And if Lord Brounckcr’s native sagacity had not de¬ 
serted his ghost, he would need no long reflection to discover 
that all these great ships, these railways, these telegraphs, these 
factories, these printing-presses, without which the whole fabric 
of modern English society would collapse into a mass of stag¬ 
nant and starving pauperism—that all these pillars of our State 
are but the ripples and the bubbles upon the surface of that great 
spiritual stream, the springs of which only, he and his fellows 
were privileged to see; and seeing, to recognize as that which it 
behooved them above all things to keep pure and undefiled. 

It may not be too great a flight of imagination to conceive our 
noble rei>cnant not forgetful of the great troubles of his own day, 
and anxious to know how often London had been burned down 
since his time, and how often the plague had carried off its 
thousands. He would have to learn that, although London con¬ 
tains tenfold the inflammable matter that it did in 1666; though, 
not content with filling our rooms with woodwork and light 
draperies, we must needs lead inflammable and explosive gases 
into every corner of our streets and houses, we never allow even 
a street to bum down. And if he asked how this had come about, 
we should have to explain that the improvement of natural knowl¬ 
edge has furnished us with dozens of machines for throwing 
water upon fires, any one of which would have furnished the 
ingenious Mr. Hooke, the first “curator and experimenter” of 
the Royal Society, with ample materials for discourse before half 
a dozen meetings of that body; and that, to say truth, except for 
the progress of natural knowledge, we should not have been able 
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to make even the tools by which these machines are constructed. 
And, further, it would be necessary to add, that although severe 
fires sometimes occur and inflict great damage, the loss is very 
generally compensated by societies, the operations of which have 
been rendered possible only by the progress of natural knowledge 
in the direction of mathematics, and the accumulation of wealth 
in virtue of other natural knowledge. 

But the plague ? My Lord Brouncker’s observation would not, 
I fear, lead him to think that Englishmen of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury are purer in life, or more fervent in religious faith, than the 
generation which could produce a Boyle, an Evelyn, and a Mil- 
ton. He might find the mud of society at the bottom, instead of 
at the top, but I fear that the sum total would be as deserving of 
swift judgment as at the time of the Restoration. And it would 
be our duty to explain once more, and this time not without 
shame, that we have no reason to believe that it is the improve¬ 
ment of our faith, nor that of our morals, which keeps the plague 
from our city; but, again, that it is the improvement of our 
natural knowledge. 

We have learned that pestilences will only take up their abode 
among those who have prepared unswept and ungamished resi¬ 
dences for them. Their cities must have narrow, unwatered 
streets, foul with accumulated garbage. Their houses must be 
ill-drained, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated. Their subjects must be ill- 
washed, ill-fed, ill-clothed. The London of 1055 was such a city. 
The cities of the East, where plague has an enduring dwelling, 
are such cities. We, in later times, have learned somewhat of 
Nature, and partly obey her. Because of this partial improve¬ 
ment of our natural knowledge and of that fractional obedience, 
we have no plague; because that knowledge is still very imper¬ 
fect and that obedience yet incomplete, typhoid is our companion 
and cholera our visitor. But it is not presumptuous to express 
Ihe belief that, when our knowledge is more complete and our 
obedience the expression of our knowledge, London will count 
her centuries of freedom from typhoid and cholera, as she now 
gratefully reckons her two hundred years of ignorance of that 
plague which swooped upon her thrice in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. 

Surely, there is nothing in these explanations which is not 
fully borne out by the facts? Surely, the principles involved in 
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them are now admitted among the fixed beliefs of all thinking 
men? Surely, it is true that our countrymen are less subject to 
fire, famine, pestilence, and all the evils which result from a 
want of command over and due anticipation of the course of 
Nature, than were the countrymen of Milton; and health, wealth, 
and well-being are more abundant with us than with them? But 
no less certainly is the difference due to the improvement of our 
knowledge of Nature, and the extent to which that improved 
knowledge has been incorporated with the household words of 
men, and has supplied the' springs of their daily actions. 

Granting for a moment, then, the truth of that which the de¬ 
predators of natural knowledge are so fond of urging, that its 
improvement can only add to the resources of our material civili¬ 
zation ; admitting it to be possible that the founders of the Royal 
Society themselves looked for no other reward than this, 1 cannot 
confess that I was guilty of exaggeration when I hinted, that to 
him who had the gift o-f distinguishing between prominent events 
and important events, the origin of a combined effort on the part 
of mankind to improve natural knowledge might have loomed 
larger than the Plague and have outshone the glare of the Fire; 
as a something fraught with a wealth of beneficence to mankind, 
in comparison with which the damage done by those ghastly evils 
would shrink into insignificance. 

It is very certain that for every victim slain by the plague, 
hundreds of mankind exist and find a fair share of happiness in 
the world by the aid of the spinning jenny. And the great fire, 
afi its worst, could not have burned the supply of coal, the daily 
working of which, in the bowels of the earth, made possible by 
the steam pump, gives rise to an amount of wealth to which the 
millions lost in old London are but as an old song. 

But spinning jenny and steam pump are, after all, but toys, 
possessing an accidental value-; and natural knowledge creates 
multitudes of more subtle contrivances, the praises of which do 
not happen to be sung because they are not directly convertible 
into instruments for creating wealth. When I contemplate natural 
knowledge squandering such gifts among men, the only appro¬ 
priate comparison I can find for her is, to liken her to such a 
peasant woman as one sees in the Alps, striding ever upward, 
heavily burdened, and with mind bent only on her home; but 
yet without effort and without thought, knitting for her children. 
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Now stockings are good and comfortable things, and the chil¬ 
dren will undoubtedly be much the better for them; but surely 
it would be short-sighted, to say the least of it, to depreciate this 
toiling mother as a mere stocking-machine—a mere provider of 
physical comforts? 

However, there are blind leaders of the blind, and not a few 
of them, who take this view of natural knowledge, and can see 
nothing in the bountiful mother of humanity but a sort of com¬ 
fort-grinding machine. According to them, the improvement of 
natural knowledge always has been, and always must be, syn¬ 
onymous with no more than the improvement of the material 
resources and the increase of the gratifications of men. 

Natural knowledge is, in their eyes, no real mother of man¬ 
kind, bringing them up with kindness, and, if need be, with 
sternness, in the way they should go, and instructing them in all 
things needful for their welfare; but a sort of fairy god-mother, 
ready to furnish her pets with shoes of swiftness, swords of 
sharpness, and omnipotent Aladdin’s lamps, so that they may have 
telegraphs to Saturn, and see the other side of the moon, and 
thank God they are better than their benighted ancestors. 

If this talk were true, I, for one, should not greatly care to 
toil in the service of natural knowledge. I think ] would just as 
soon be quietly chipping my own flint axe, aftei the manner of 
my forefathers a few thousand years back, as be troubled with 
the endless malady of thought which now infests us all, for such 
reward. But I venture to say that such views arc* contrary alike 
to reason and to fact. Those who discourse in such fashion seem 
to me to be so intent upon trying to see what is above Nature, 
or what is behind her, that they are blind to what stares them in 
the face in her. 

I should not venture to speak thus strongly if my justification 
were not to be found in the simplest and most obvious facts,—if 
it needed more than an appeal to the most notorious truths to 
justify my assertion, that the improvement of natural knowledge, 
whatever direction it has taken, and however low the aims of 
those who may have commenced it—has not only conferred 
practical benefits on men, but, in so doing, has effected a revolu¬ 
tion in their conceptions of the universe and of themselves, and 
has profoundly altered their modes of thinking and their views 
of right and wrong. I say that natural knowledge, seeking to 
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satisfy natural wants, has found the ideas which can alone still 
spiritual cravings. I say that natural knowledge, in desiring to 
ascertain the laws of comfort, has been driven to discover those 
of conduct, ,and to lay the foundations of a new morality. 

Let us take these points separately; and first, what great ideas 
has natural knowledge introduced into men’s minds? 

I cannot but think that the foundations of all natural knowl¬ 
edge were laid when the reason of man first came face to face 
with the facts of Nature; when the savage first learned that the 
fingers of one hand are fewer than those of both; that it is shorter 
to cross a stream than to head it; that a stone stops where it is 
unless it be moved, and that it drops from the hand which lets 
it go; that light and heat come and go with the sun; that sticks 
burn away in a fire; that plants and animals grow and die; that 
if he struck his fellow savage a blow he would make him angry, 
and perhaps get a blow in return, while if he offered him a fruit 
he would please him, and perhaps receive a fish in exchange. 
When men had acquired this much knowledge, the outlines, rude 
though they were, of mathematics, of physics, of chemistry, of 
biology, of moral, economical, and political science, were 
sketched. Nor did the germ of religion fail when science began 
to bud. Listen to words which, though new, are yet three thou¬ 
sand years old:— 

. . When in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 

And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart.” 

If the half savage Greek could share our feelings thus far, it is 
irrational to doubt that he went further, to find as we do, that 
upon that brief gladness there follows a certain sorrow,—the 
little light of awakened human intelligence shines so mere a 
spark amidst the abyss of the unknown and unknowable; seems 
so insufficient to do more than illuminate the imperfections that 
cannot be remedied, the aspirations that cannot be realized, of 
man’s own nature. But in this sadness, this consciousness of the 
limitation of man, this sense of an open secret which he cannot 
penetrate, lies the essence of all religion; and the attempt to em¬ 
body it in the forms furnished by the intellect is the origin of 
the higher theologies. 
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Thus it seems impossible to imagine but that the foundations of 
all knowledge—secular or sacred—were laid when intelligence 
dawned, though the superstructure remained for long ages so 
slight and feeble as to be incompatible with the existence of almost 
any general view respecting the inode of governance of the uni¬ 
verse. No doubt, from the first, there were certain phenomena 
which, to the rudest mind, presented a constancy of occurrence, 
and suggested that a fixed order ruled, at any rate, among them. 
I doubt if the grossest of Fetish worshippers ever imagined that 
a stone must have a god within it to make it fall, or that a fruit 
had a god within it to make it taste sweet. With regard to such 
matters as these, it is hardly questionable that mankind from the 
first took strictly positive and scientific views. 

But, with respect to all the less familiar occurrences which 
present themselves, uncultured man, no doubt, has always taken 
himself as the standard of comparison, as the centre and measure 
of the world; nor could he well avoid doing so. And finding that 
bis apparently uncaused will had a powerful effect in giving rise 
to many occurrences, he naturally enough ascribed other and 
greater events to other and greater volitions, and came to look 
upon the world and all that therein is, as the product of the voli¬ 
tions of persons like himself, but stronger, and capable of being 
appeased or angered, as he himself might be soothed or irritated. 
Through such conceptions of the plan and working of the uni¬ 
verse all mankind have passed, or are passing. And we may now 
consider what has been the effect of the improvement of natural 
knowledge on the views of men who have reached this stage, and 
who have begun to cultivate natural knowledge with no desire 
but that of “increasing God's honor and bettering man's estate." 

For example, what could seem wiser, from a mere material 
point of view, more innocent, from a theological one, to an ancient 
people, than that they should learn the exact succession of the 
seasons, as warnings for their husbandmen; or the position of 
the stars, as guides to their rude navigators? But what has 
grown out of this search for natural knowledge of so merely 
useful a character? You all know the reply. Astronomy,—which 
of all .sciences has filled men's minds with general ideas of a 
character most foreign to their daily experience, and has, more 
than any other, rendered it impossible for them to accept the 
beliefs of their fathers. Astronomy,—which tells them that this 
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so vast and seemingly solid earth is but an atom among atoms, 
whirling, no man know's whither, through illimitable space; which 
demonstrates that what we call the peaceful heaven above us, is 
but that space, tilled by an infinitely subtle matter whose particles 
are seething and surging, like the waves of an angry sea; which 
opens up to us infinite regions where nothing is known, or ever 
seems to have been known, but matter and force, operating ac¬ 
cording to rigid rules; which leads us to contemplate phenomena 
the very nature of which demonstrates that they must have had 
a beginning, and that they must have an end, but the very nature 
of which also proves that the beginning was, to our conceptions 
of time, infinitely remote, and that the end is as immeasurably dis¬ 
tant. 

But it is not alone those who pursue astronomy who ask for 
bread and receive ideas. What more harmless than the attempt 
to lift and distribute w r ater by pumping it; what more absolutely 
and grossly utilitarian? Yet out of pumps giew r the discussions 
about Nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum; and then it was dis¬ 
covered that Nature does not abhor a vacuum, but that air has 
weight; and that notion paved the w ay for the doctrine that all 
matter has weight, and that the force which produces weight is 
co-cxtensive with the universe,- -in short, to the theory of uni¬ 
versal gravitation and endless force. While learning how to 
handle gases led to the discovery of oxygen, and to modern 
chemistry, and to the notion of the indestructibility of matter. 

Again, what simpler, or more absolutely practical, than the at ¬ 
tempt to keep the axle of a wheel from heating when the wheel 
turns around very fast ? How useful for carters and gig drivers 
to know something about this; and how good were it, if any 
ingenious person would find out the cause of such phenomena, 
and thence educe a general remedy for them. Such an igenious 
person was Count Rumford; and he and his successors have 
landed us in the theory of the persistence, or indestructibility, 
of force. And in the infinitely minute, as in the infinitely great, 
the seekers after natural knowledge of the kinds called physical 
and chemical, have everywhere found a definite order and succes¬ 
sion of events which seem never to be infringed. 

And how has it fared with “Physic” and Anatomy? Have the 
anatomist, the physiologist, or the physician, whose business it 
has been to devote themselves assiduously to that eminently prac- 
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tical and direct end, the .alleviation of the sufferings of mankind, 
—have they been able to confine their vision more absolutely to 
the strictly useiul? 1 fear they are the worst offenders of all. 
For if the astronomer has set before us the infinite magnitude of 
space, and the practical eternity of the duration of the universe; 
if the physical and chemical philosophers have demonstrated the 
infinite minuteness of its constituent parts, and the practical 
eternity of matter and of force; and if both have alike proclaimed 
the universality of a definite and predicable order and succession 
of events, the workers in biology have not only accepted all these, 
but have added more startling theses of their own. For, as the 
astronomers discover in the earth no centre of the universe, but 
an eccentric speck, so the naturalists find man to be no centre of 
the living world, but one amidst endless modifications of life; 
and as the astronomer observes the mark of practically endless 
time set upon the arrangements of the solar system, so the stu¬ 
dent of life finds the records of ancient forms of existence peo¬ 
pling the world for ages, which, in relation to human experience, 
are infinite. 

Furthermore, the physiologist finds life to be as dependent for 
its. manifestation on particular molecular arrangements as any 
physical or chemical phenomenon; and wherever he extends his 
researches, fixed order and unchanging causation reveal them¬ 
selves, as plainly as in the rest of Nature. 

Nor can I find that any other fate has awaited the germ of 
Religion. Arising, like all other kinds of knowledge, out of the 
action and interaction of man’s mind, with that which is not man’s 
mind, it has taken the intellectual coverings of Fetishism or Poly¬ 
theism; of Theism or Atheism; of Superstition or Rationalism. 
With these, and their relative merits and demerits, I have nothing 
to do; but this it is needful for my purpose to say, that if the 
religion of the present differs from that of the past, it is because 
the theology of the present has become more scientific than that 
of the past; because it has not only renounced idols of wood and 
idols of stone, but begins to see the necessity of breaking in 
pieces the idols built up of books and traditions and finespun 
ecclesiastical cobwebs; and of cherishing the noblest and most 
human of man’s emotions, by worship “for the most part of the 
silent sort” at the altar of the Unknown. 

Such are a few of the new conceptions implanted in our minds 
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by the improvement of natural knowledge. Men have acquired 
the ideas of the practically infinite extent of the universe and of 
its practical eternity; they are familiar with the conception that 
our earth is but an infinitesimal fragment of that part of the uni¬ 
verse which can be seen; and that, nevertheless, its duration is, as 
compared with our standards of time, infinite. They have further 
acquired the idea that man is but one of innumerable forms of 
fife now existing on the globe, and that the present existences 
are but the last of an immeasurable series of predecessors. More¬ 
over, every step they have made in natural knowledge has tended 
to extend and rivet in their minds the conception of a definite 
order of the universe—which is embodied in what are called, by 
an unhappy metaphor, the laws of Nature—and to narrow the 
range and loosen the force of men's belief in spontaneity, or in 
changes other than such as arise out of that definite order itself. 

Whether these ideas are well or ill founded is not the question. 
No one can deny that they exist, and have been the inevitable 
outgrowth of the improvement of natural knowledge. And if so, 
it cannot be doubted that they are changing the form of men’s 
most cherished and most important convictions. 

And as regards the second point—the extent to which the im¬ 
provement of natural knowledge has remodelled and altered what 
may be termed the intellectual ethics of men,—what are among 
the moral convictions most fondly held by barbarous and semi- 
barbarous people ? 

They are the convictions that authority is the soundest basis of 
belief; that merit attaches to a readiness to believe; that the 
doubting disposition is a bad one, and scepticism a sin; that when 
good authority has pronounced what is to be believed, and faith 
has accepted it, reason has no further duty. There are many ex¬ 
cellent persons who yet hold by these principles, and it is not my 
present business, or intention, to discuss their views. All I wish to 
bring clearly before your minds is the unquestionable fact, that 
the improvement of natural knowledge is effected by methods 
which directly give the fie to all these convictions, and assume 
the exact reverse of each to be true. 

The improver of natural knowledge absolutely refuses to ac¬ 
knowledge authority, as such. For him, scepticism is the highest 
of duties; blind faith the one unpardonable sin. And it cannot be 
otherwise, for every "Teat advance in natural knowledge has in- 
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volved the absolute rejection of authority, the cherishing of the 
keenest scepticism, the annihilation of the spirit of blind faith • 
and the most ardent votary of science holds his firmest convic¬ 
tions, not because the men he most venerates hold them; not be¬ 
cause their verity is testified by portents and wonders; but be¬ 
cause his experience teaches him that whenever he chooses to 
bring these convictions into contact with their primary source, 
Nature—whenever he thinks fit to test them by appealing to 
experiment and to observation—Nature will confirm them. The 
man of science has learned to believe in justification, not by 
faith, but by verification. 

Thus, without for a moment pretending to despise the prac¬ 
tical results of improvement of natural knowledge, and its bene¬ 
ficial influence on material civilization, it must, I think, be ad¬ 
mitted that the great ideas, some of v/hich 1 have indicated, and 
the ethical spirit which I have endeavored to sketch, in the few 
moments which remained at my disposal, constitute the real and 
permanent significance of natural knowledge. 

If these ideas be destined, as 1 believe they are, to be more and 
more firmly established as the world grows older; if that spirit 
be fated, as I believe it is, to extend itself into all departments of 
human thought, and to become co-extensive with the range of 
knowledge; if, as our race approaches its maturity, it discovers, 
as I believe it will, that there is but one kind of knowledge and 
but one method of acquiring it; then we, who are still children, 
may justly feel it our highest duty to recognize the advisableness 
of improving natural knowledge, and so to aid ourselves and our 
successors in our course towards the noble goal which lies before 
mankind. 



SAMUEL JOHNSON 

1709-1784 

Perhaps the most interesting figure in English literature and famous as 
the subject of the best biography ever written. The son of a bookseller* 
he acquired his education principally in his father’s shop, later receiving 
a degree from Oxford. At the age of twenty-eight, the husband of a 
woman twice his age, he went to London and earned a living by doing 
literary hack work His unique personality and his profound learning 
presently made him the dictator of English letters. His “Dictionary,” 
published in two volumes in 1755, is a monument in literary history. His 
“Lives of the Poets” still rank as an achievement in scholarship and acute 
criticism. Johnson owes his fame principally, however, to his biographer, 
Boswell. Few of his works are read nowadays. 


DICK MINIM THE CRITIC 

C RITICISM is a study by which men grow important and 
formidable at a very small expense. The power of invention 
has been conferred by nature upon few, and the labor of learning 
those sciences which may by mere labor be obtained is too great 
to be willingly endured; but every man can exert such judgment 
as he has upon the works of others; and he whom nature has 
made weak, and idleness keeps ignorant, may yet support his 
vanity by the name of a Critic. 

I hope il will give comfort to great numbers who are passing 
through the world in obscurity, when I inform them how easily 
distinction may be obtained. All the other powers of literature 
are coy and haughty, they must be long courted, and at last are 
not always gained; but Criticism is a goddess easy of access and 
forward of advance, who will meet the slow, and encourage the 
timorous; the want of meaning she, supplies with words, and 
the want of spirit she recompenses with malignity. 

' This profession has one recommendation peculiar to itself, that 
it gives vent to malignity without real mischief. No genius was 
ever blasted by the breath of critics. The poison which, if con¬ 
fined, would have burst the heart, fumes away in empty hisses, 
and malice is set at ease with very little danger to merit. The 
Critic is the only man whose triumph is without another's pain 
and whose greatness docs not rise upon another's ruin. 
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To a study at once so easy and so reputable, so malicious and 
so harmless, it cannot be necessary to invite my readers by a 
long or labored exhortation; it is sufficient, since all would be 
Critics if they could, to show by one eminent example that all 
can be Critics if they will. 

Dick Minim, after the common course of puerile studies, in 
which he was no great proficient, was put apprentice to a brewer, 
with whom he had lived two years, when his uncle died in the 
city, and left him a large fortune in stocks. Dick had for six 
months before used the company of the lower players, of whom 
he had learned to scorn a trade, and being now at liberty to 
follow his genius, he resolved to be a man of wit and humor. 
That he might be properly initiated in his new character, he 
frequented the coffee-houses near the theatres, where he listened 
very diligently, day after day, to those who talked of language 
and sentiments, and unities and catastrophes, till, by slow degrees, 
he began to think that he understood something of the stage, 
and hoped in time to talk himself. 

But he did not trust so much to natural sagacity as wholly to 
neglect the help of books. When the theatres were shut, he 
retired to Richmond with a few select writers, whose opinions 
he impressed upon his memory by unwearied diligence; and, 
when he returned with other wits to the town, was able to tell, 
in very proper phrases, that the chief business of art is to copy 
nature; that a perfect writer is not to be expected, because genius 
decays as judgment increases; that the great art is the art of blot¬ 
ting ; and that, according to the rule of Horace, every piece should 
be kept nine years. 

Of the great authors he now began to display the characters, 
laying down as an universal position, that all had beauties and 
defects. His opinion was, that Shakespeare, committing himself 
wholly to the impulse of nature, wanted that correctness which 
learning would have given him; and that Jonson, trusting to 
learning, did not sufficiently cast his eyes on nature. He blamed 
the stanzas of Spenser, and could not bear the hexameters of 
Sidney. Denham and Waller he held the first reformers of 
English numbers; and thought that if Waller could have ob¬ 
tained the strength of Denham, or Denham the sweetness of 
Waller, there had been nothing wanting to complete a poet. 
He often expressed commiseration of Dryden's poverty, and his 
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indignation at the age which suffered him to write for bread; 
he repeated with rapture the first lines of All for Love, but 
wondered at the corruption of taste which could bear anything 
so unnatural as rhyming tragedies. In Otway he found uncom¬ 
mon powers of moving the passions, but was disgusted by his 
general negligence, and blamed him for making a conspirator 
his here; and never concluded his disquisition, without remark¬ 
ing how happily the sound of the clock is made to alarm the 
audience. Southern would have been his favorite, but that he 
mixes comic with tragic scenes, intercepts the natural course 
of the passions, and fills the mind with a wild confusion of 
mirth and melancholy. The versification of Rowe he thought 
too melodious for the stage, and too little varied in different 
passions. He made it the great fault of Congreve, that all his 
persons were wits, and that he always wrote with more art 
than nature. He considered Cato rather as a poem than play, 
and allowed Addison to be the complete master of allegory and 
grave humor, but paid no great deference to him as a critic. 
He thought the chief merit of Trior was in his easy tales and 
lighter poems, though he allowed that his Solomo'i had many 
noble sentiments elegantly expressed. In Swift he discovered 
an inimitable vein of irony, and an easiness which all would 
hope and few would attain. Pope he was inclined to degrade 
from a poet to a versifier, and thought his number rather luscious 
than sweet. He often lamented the neglect of Phaedra and Hip- 
politus, and ’wished to see the stage under better regulations. 

These assertions passed commonly uncontradicted; and if now 
and then an opponent started up, he was quickly repressed by 
the suffrages of the company, and Minim went away from every 
dispute with elation of heart and increase of confidence. 

He now grew conscious of his abilities, and began to talk 
of the present state of dramatic poetry; wondered what had 
become of the comic genius which supplied our ancestors with 
wit and pleasantry, and why no writer could be found that durst 
now venture beyond a farce. He saw no reason for thinking 
that the vein of humor was exhausted, since we live in a country 
where liberty suffers every character to spread itself to its 
utmost bulk, and which therefore produces more originals than 
all the rest of the world together. Of tragedy he concluded 
business to be the soul, and yet often hinted that love predomi- 
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nates too much upon the modern stage. 

He was now an acknowledged critic, and had his own seat 
in a coffee-house, and headed a party in the pit. Minim has 
more vanity than ill-nature, and seldom desires to do much 
‘mischief; he will perhaps murmur a little in the ear of him 
that sits next him, but endeavors to influence the audience to 
favor, by clapping when an actor exclaims, “Ye gods!” or 
laments the misery of his country. 

By degrees he was admitted to rehearsals; and many of his 
friends are of opinion, that our present poets are indebted to 
him for their happiest thoughts: by his contrivance the bell was 
rung twice in Barbarossa, and by his persuasion the author of 
Cl ewe concluded his play without a couplet; for what can be 
more absurd, said Minim, than that part of a play should be 
rhymed, and part written in blank verse? and by what acquisi¬ 
tion of faculties is the speaker, who never could find rhymes 
before, enabled to rhyme at the conclusion of an act? 

He is the great investigator of hidden beauties, and is pa'r- 
ticularly delighted when he finds “the sound an echo to the 
sense.” He has read all our poets with particular attention to 
this delicacy of versification, and wonders at the supineness 
with which their works have been hitherto perused, so that no 
man has found the sound of a drum in this distich: 

When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick; 

and that the wonderful lines upon honor and a bubble have 
hitherto passed without notice: 

Honor is like the glassy bubble, 

Which cost philosophers such trouble; 

Where, one part crack'd, the whole does fly. 

And wits are crack’d to find out why. 

In these verses, says Minim, we have two striking accommoda¬ 
tions of the sound to the sense. It is impossible to utter the fjrst 
two lines emphatically without an act like that which they 
describe; bubble and trouble causing a momentary inflation of 
the cheeks by the retention of the breath, which is afterwards 
forcibly emitted, as in the practice of blozving bubbles . But the 
greatest excellence is in the third line, which is crack'd in the 
middle to express a crack, and then shivers into monosyllables. 
Yet has this diamond lain neglected with common stones, and 
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among the innumerable admirers of Hudibras, the observation 
of this superlative passage has been reserved for the sagacity 
of Minim. 

Mr. Minim had now advanced himself to the zenith of critical 
reputation; when he was in the pit, every eye in the boxes was* 
fixed upon him: when he entered his coffee-house, he was sur¬ 
rounded by circles of candidates, who passed their novitiate of 
literature under his tuition: his opinion was asked by all who 
had no opinion of their own, and yet loved to debate and decide; 
and no composition was supposed to pass in safety to posterity, 
(ill it had been secured by Minim's approbation. 

Minim professes great admiration of the wisdom and munifi¬ 
cence by which the academies of the continent were raised; and 
often wishes for some standard of taste, for some tribunal, to 
which merit may appeal from caprice, prejudice, and malignity. 
He has formed a plan for an academy of criticism, where every 
work of imagination may be read before it is printed, and which 
shall authoritatively direct the theatres what pieces to receive 
or reject, to exclude or to revive. 

Such an institution would, in Dick's opinion, spread the fame 
of English literature over Europe, and make London the metrop¬ 
olis of elegance and politeness, the place to which the learned 
and ingenious of all countries would repair for instruction and 
improvement, and where nothing w r ould any longer be applauded 
or endured that was not conformed to the nicest rules, and 
finished with the highest elegance. 

Till some happy conjunction of the planets shall dispose our 
princes or ministers to make themselves immortal by such an 
academy, Minim contents himself to preside four nights in a 
week in a critical society selected by himself, where he is heard 
without contradiction, and whence his judgment is disseminated 
through the great vulgar and the small. 

When he is placed in the chair of criticism, he declares loudly 
for the noble simplicity of our ancestors, in opposition to the 
petty refinements and ornamental luxuriance. Sometimes he is 
sunk in despair, and perceives false delicacy daily gaining ground, 
and sometimes brightens his countenance with a gleam of hope, 
and predicts the revival of the true sublime. He then fulminates 
his loudest censures against the monkish barbarity of rhyme; 
wonders how beings that pretend to reason can be pleased with 
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one line always ending like another; tells how unjustly and 
unnaturally sense is sacrificed to sound; how often the best 
thoughts are mangled by the necessity of confining or extending 
them to the dimensions of a couplet; and rejoices that genius 
has, in our days, shaken off the shackles which had encumbered 
it so long. Yet he allows that rhyme may sometimes be borne, 
if the lines be often broken, and the pauses judiciously diversified. 

From blank verse he makes an easy transition to Milton, whom 
he produces as an example of the slow advance of lasting reputa¬ 
tion. Milton is the only writer in whose books Minim can read 
forever without weariness. What cause it is that exempts this 
pleasure from satiety he has long and diligently inquired, and 
believes it to consist in the perpetual variation of the number*, 
by which the ear is gratified and the attention awakened. The 
lines lhat are commonly thought rugged and unmusical, he con¬ 
ceives to have been written to temper the melodious luxury of 
he rest, or to express things by a proper cadence: for he 
scarcely finds a verse that has not this favorite beauty; he 
declares that he could shiver in a hot-house when he reads that 

the ground 

Burns frore, and cold performs th' effect of fire; 
and that, when Milton bewails his blindness, the verse, 

So thick a drop serene has quenched these orbs, 
has, he knows not how, something that strikes him with an ob¬ 
scure sensation like that which he fancies would be felt from 
the sound of darkness. 

Minim is not so confident of his rules of judgment as not 
very eagerly to catch new light from the name of the author' 
He is commonly so prudent as to spare those whom he cannot 
resist, unless, as will sometimes happen, he finds the public com¬ 
bined against them. But a fresh pretender to fame he is strongly 
inclined to censure, till his own honor requires that he commend 
him. Till he knows the success of a composition, he entrenches 
himself in general terms; there are some new thoughts and 
beautiful passages, but there is likewise much which he would 
have advised the author to expunge. He has several favorite 
epithets, of which he never settled the meaning, but which are 
very commodiously applied to books which he has not read, or 
cannot understand. One is manly, another is dry, another is 
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stiff, and another flimsy; sometimes he discovers delicacy of 
style, and sometimes meets with strange expressions . 

He is never so great, nor so happy, as when a youth of promis¬ 
ing parts is brought to receive his directions for the prosecution 
of his studies. He then puts on a very serious air; he advises the 
pupil to read norife but the best authors, and, when he finds one 
congenial to his own mind, to study his beauties, but avoid his 
faults; and, when he sits down to write, to consider how this 
favorite author would think at the present time on the present 
occasion. He exhorts him to catch those moments when he finds 
his thoughts expanded and his genius exalted, but to take care 
lest imagination hurry him beyond the bounds of nature. He 
holds diligence the mother of success; yet enjoins him, with 
great earnestness, not to read more than he can digest, and not 
to confuse his mind by pursuing studies of contrary tendencies. 
He tells him, that every man has his genius, and that Cicero 
could never be a poet. The boy retires illuminated, resolves to 
follow his genius, and to think how Milton would have thought: 
and Minim feasts upon his own beneficence till another day 
brings another pupil. 



BEN JONSON 

1573-1637 

England’s literary dictator in the days of Shakespeare. Born in Lon¬ 
don of a family of some prominence. Educated at Cambridge, Was for 
some time a soldier, then married and became an actor and a reviser 
of plays. At this time began his friendship with Shakespeare. Later 
Jon son was poet-laureate. He died poverty stricken and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. His work, consisting principally of dramas, is classi¬ 
cal in atmosphere and of interest chiefly to scholars. The following essays 
aic taken from the collection entitled “Timber.” 

ON OUR FELLOW SHAKESPEARE 

I REMEMBER the players have often mentioned it as an 
honor to Shakespeare, that in his writing (whatsoever he 
penned) he never blotted out a line. My answer hath been, 
‘Would he had blotted a thousand/' which they thought a malev¬ 
olent speech. I had not told posterity this but for their ignorance 
who chose that circumstance to commend their friend by wherein 
he most faulted; and to justify mine own candor, for I loved the 
man, and do honor his memory on this side idolatry as much as 
any. He was, indeed, honest, and of an open and free nature; had 
an excellent phantasy, brave notions, and gentle expressions, 
wherein he flowed with that facility that sometimes it was neces¬ 
sary he should be stopped. “Stifflaminandus crat” as Augustus 
said of Haterius. His wit was in his own power; would the rule 
of it had been so, too! Many times he fell into those things, could 
not escape laughter, as when he said in the person of Caesar, one 
speaking to him, “Caesar, thou dost me wrong/' He replied, 
“Caesar did never wrong but with just cause”; and such like, 
which were ridiculous. But he redeemed his vices with his vir¬ 
tues. There was ever more in him to be praised than to be 
pardoned. 


OF THE LORD VERULAM 

O NE, though he be excellent and the chief, is not to be imitated, 
alone; for never no imitator ever grew up to his author; 
likeness is always on this side truth. Yet there happened in my 
time one noble speaker who was full of gravity in his speaking; 
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his language, where he could spare or pass by a jest, was nobly 
censorious. No man ever spake more neatly, more pressly, more 
weightily, or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he 
uttered. No member of his speech but consisted of his own 
graces. His hearers could not cough, or look aside from him, 
without loss. He commanded where he spoke, and had his judges 
angry and pleased at his devotion. No man had their affections 
more in his power. The fear of every man that heard him was 
lest he should make an end. 

OF GOOD THINGS AND BAD 

\ GOOD man will avoid the spot of any sin. The very asper- 
*** sion is grievous, w T hich makes him choose his way in his life 
as he would in his journey. The ill man rides through all con¬ 
fidently ; he is coated and booted for it. The oftener he offends, 
the more openly, and the fouler, the fitter in fashion. His mod¬ 
esty, like a riding-coat, the more it is worn is the less cared for. 
It is good enough for the dirt still, and the ways he travels in. 
An innocent man needs no eloquence, his innocence is instead 
of it, else I had never come off so many times from these preci¬ 
pices, whither men’s malice hath pursued me. It is true I have 
been accused to the lords, to the king, and by great ones, but it 
happened my accusers had not thought of the accusation with 
themselves, and so were driven, for want of crimes, to use inven¬ 
tion, which was found slander, or too late (being entered so far) 
to seek starting-holes for their rashness, which were not given 
them. And then they may think what accusation that was like 
to prove, when they that were the engineers feared to be the 
authors. Nor were they content to feign things against me, but 
to urge things, feigned by the ignorant, against my profession, 
which, though, from their hired and mercenary impudence, I 
might have passed by as granted to a nation of barkers that let 
out their tongues to lick other’s sores; yet I durst not leave 
myself undefended, having a pair of ears unskilful to hear lies, 
or have those things said of me which I could truly prove of 
them. They objected making of verses to me, when I could object 
to most of them, their not being able to read them, but as worthy 
of scorn. Nay, they would offer to urge mine own writings against 
me, but by pieces (which was an excellent way of malice), as if 
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a*y man’s context might not seem dangerous and offensive, if 
that which was knit to what went before were defrauded of his 
beginning; or that things by themselves uttered might not seem 
subject to calumny, which read entire would appear most free. 
At last they upbraided my poverty: I confess she is my domestic; 
sober of diet, simple of habit, frugal, painful, a good counsellor 
to me, that keeps me from cruelty, pride, or other more delicate 
impertinences, which are the nurse-children of riches. But let 
them look over all the great and monstrous wickednesses, they 
shall never find those in poor families. They are the issue of the 
wealthy giants and the mighty hunters, whereas no great work, 
or worthy of praise or memory, blit came out of poor cradles. It 
was the ancient poverty that founded commonweals, built cities, 
invented arts, made wholesome laws, armed men against vices, 
rewarded them with their own virtues, and preserved the honor 
and state of nations, till they betrayed themselves to riches. 



JOHN KEATS 

1795-1821 

The son of a London hostler. After the death of his parents his 
guardians bound him as apprentice to a surgeon, but in 1817 he abandoned 
this work to write. The brutal attacks with which his first volumes of 
poems were received drove him to greater efforts, and his next volume, 
containing “Lamiia” and “The Eve of St. Agnes” silenced his critics 
Meanwhile his health had broken, and he had fallen in love with Fannie 
Brawne, whom he could not marry because of his poverty and illness. In 
the hope of recovering his health he went to Rome, where he died soon 
after. As a poet Keats holds first rank. His prose work consists sok>b 
of his letters. 

TO GEORGE AND GEORGIANA KEATS. 

Sunday Morning, February 14, [1819]. 

M Y DEAR Brother and Sister—How is it that we. have not 
heard from you from the Settlement yet? The letters must 
surely have miscarried. I am in expectation every day. Peachey 
wrote me a few days ago, saying some more acquaintances of his 
were preparing to set out for Birkbeck; therefore, I shall take 
the opportunity of sending you what I can muster in a sheet or 
two. I am still at Wentworth Place—indeed, I have kept indoors 
lately, resolved if possible to rid myself of my sore throat; con¬ 
sequently I have not been to see your Mother since my return 
from Chichester; but my absence from her has been a great 
weight upon me. I say since my return from Chichester—I be¬ 
lieve I told you I was going thither. I was nearly a fortnight at 
Mr. John Snook’s and a few days at old Mr. Dilke’s. Nothing 
worth speaking of happened at either place. I took down some 
thin paper and wrote on it a little poem called St. Agnes* Eve, 
which you shall have as it is when I have finished the blank part 
of the rest for you. I went out twice at Chichester to dowager 
card parties. I see very little now, and very few persons, being 
almost tired of men and things. Brown and Dilke are very kind 
and considerate towards me. The Miss R/s have been stopping 
next door lately, but are very dull. Miss Brawne and I have 
every row and then a chat and a tiff. Brown and Dilke are 
walking round their garden, hands in pockets, making observa- 
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tions. The literary world I know nothing about. There is a 
poem from Rogers dead born; and another satire is expected 
from Byron, called “Don Giovanni.” Yesterday I went to town 
for the first time for these three weeks. I met people from all 
parts and of all sets—Mr. Towers, one of the Holts, Mr. Dominie 
Williams, Mr. Woodhouse, Mrs. Hazlitt and son, Mrs. Webb, and 
Mrs. Septimus Brown. Mr. Woodhouse was looking up at a 
took window in Newgate Street, and, being short-sighted, twisted 
his muscles into so queer a stage that I stood by in doubt whether 
it was him or his brother, if he has one, and turning around, saw 
Mrs. Hazlitt, with that little Nero, her son. Woodhouse, on his 
features subsiding, proved to be Woodhouse, and not his brother. 
I have had a little business with Mr. Abbey from time to time; 
he has behaved,to me with a little brusquerie: this hurt me a 
little, especially when I knew him to be the only man in England 
who dared to say a thing to me I did not approve of without its 
being resented, or at least noticed—so I wrote him about it, and 
have made an alteration in my favor—I expect from this to see 
more of Fanny, who has been quite shut out from me. 1 see 
Cobbett has been attacking the settlement, but I cannot tell what 
to believe, and shall be all out at elbows till 1 hear from you. I 
am invited to Miss Miller’s birthday dance on the 19th—I am 
nearly sure I shall not be able to go. A dance would injure 
my throat very much. I see very little of Reynolds. Hunt, 1 
hear, is going on very badly—I mean in money matters. I shall 
not be surprised to hear of the worst. Haydon, too, in conse¬ 
quence of his eyes, is out at el'bows. I live as prudently as it is 
possible for me to do. I have not seen Haslam lately. I have not 
seen Richards for this half year, Rice for three months, or 
Charles Cowden Clarke for God knows when. 

When I last called in Henrietta Street, Miss Millar was very 
unwell, and Miss Waldegrave as staid and self-possessed as 
usual. Henry was well. There are two new tragedies—one by 
the apostate Maw, and one by Miss Jane Porter. Next week I 
am going to stop at Taylor’s for a few days, when I will see 
them both and tell you what they are. Mr. and Mrs. Bentley are 
well, and all the young carrots. I said nothing of consequence 
passed at Snooks*—no more than this—that I like the family 
very much. Mr. and Mrs. Snooks were very kind. We used 
to have a little religion and politics together almost every evening. 
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—and sometimes about you. He proposed writing out for me 
his experience in farming, for me to send to you. If I should 
have an opportunity of talking to him about it, I will get all I can 
at all events; but you may say in your* answer to this what value 
you place upon such information. I have not seen Mr. Lewis 
lately, for 1 have shrunk from going up the hill. Mr. Lewis went 
a few mornings ago to town with Mrs. Brawne. They talked 
about me, and I heard that Mr. L. said a thing I am not at all 
contented with. Says he, “O, he is quite the little poet.” Now 
this is abominable—You might as well say Bonaparte is quite 
the little soldier. You see what it is to be under six foot and not 
a lord. There is a long fuzz to-day in the Examiner about a 
young man who delighted a young woman with a valentine—I 
think it must be Ollier's. Brown and l are thinking of passing 
the summer at Brussels—If we do, we shall go about the first 
of May. We—/ c. Brown and I—sit opposite one another all 
day authorizing (N. B f an “s” instead of a “z” would give a dif¬ 
ferent meaning). He is at present writing a story of an old 
woman who lived in a forest, and to whom the Devil or one of 
his aidcs-de-feu came one night very late and in disguise. The 
old dame sets before him pudding after pudding—mess after mess 
—which he devours, and moreover casts his eyes up at a side ot 
Bacon hanging over his head, and at the same time asks if her 
Cat is a Rabbit. On going he leaves her three pips of Eve's 
Apple, and somehow she, having lived a virgin all her life, begins 
to repent of it, and wished herself beautiful enough to make all 
the world, and even the other world, fall in love with her. So it 
happens, she sets out from her smoky cottage in magnificent 
apparel.—The first City she enters, everyone falls in love with 
her, from the Prince to the Blacksmith. A young gentleman on 
his way to the Church to be married leaves his unfortunate Bride 
and follows this nonsuch—A whole regiment -of soldiers are smit¬ 
ten at once and follow her—A whole convent of Monks in Corpus 
Christi procession join the soldiers.—The mayor and corporation 
follow the same road—Old and young, deaf and dumb, all but 
the blind,—are smitten, and form an immense concourse of peo¬ 
ple ,who-what Brown will do with them I know not. The 

devil himself falls in love with her, flies away with her to a desert 
place, in consequence of which she lays an infinite number of 
eggs—the eggs being hatched from time to time, fill the world 
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with many nuisances, such as John Knox, George Fox, Johanna 
Southcote, and Gifford. 

There have bem within a fortnight eight failures of the high¬ 
est consequence in London. Brown went a few evenings since 
to Davenport’s, and on his coming in he talked about bad news 
in the city with such a face I began to think of a national bank¬ 
ruptcy. I did not feel much surprised and was rather disap¬ 
pointed. Carlisle, a bookseller on the Hone princple, has been 
issuing pamphlets from his shop in Fleet Street called the Deist, 
He was conveyed to Newgate last Thursday; he intends making 
his own defense. I was surprised to hear from Taylor the 
amount of money of the bookseller’s last sale. What think you 
of £25,000? He sold 4000 copies of Lord Byron. I am sitting 
opposite the Shakespeare I brought from the Isle of Wight— 
and [ never look at him but the silk tassels on it give me as much 
pleasure as the face of the poet itself. 

In mv next packet, as this is one by the way, I shall send you 
the Pot of Basil, St. Agnes Eve, and if I should have finished it, 
a little thing called the Eve of St. Mark. You see what fine 
Mother Radcliff names I have—it is not my fault—T do not 
search for rhem. I have not gone on with Hyperion—for to 
tell the truth 1 have not been in great cue for writing lately—J 
must wait for the spring to rouse me up a little. The only time 
I went out from Bedhampton was to see a chapel consecrated— 
Brown, J, and John Snook the boy, went in a chaise behind a 
leaden horse. Brown drove, but the horse did not mind him. 
This chapel is built by a Mr. Way, a great Jew converter, who 
in that line has spent one hundred thousand pounds. He main¬ 
tains a great number of poor Jews —Of course his communion 
plate was stolen . He spoke to the clerk about it—The clerk said 
he was very sorry, adding, “I dare shay , your honor, ifs among 
ush *' 

The chapel is built in Mr. Way’s park. The consecration was 
not amusing. There were numbers of carriages—and his house 
crammed with clergy—They sanctified the Chapel, and it being 
a wet day, consecrated the burial-ground through the vestry win¬ 
dow. I begin to hate parsons; they did not make me love them 
that day when I saw them in their proper colors. A parson is 
a I^amb in a drawing-room, and a Lion in a vestry. The notions 
of Society will not permit a parson to give way to his temper in 
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any shape—So he festers in himself—his features get a peculiar, 
diabolical, self-sufficient, iron stupid expression. He is contin¬ 
ually acting—his mind is against every man, and every man’s 
mind is against him—He is a hypocrite to the Believer and a 
coward to the unbeliever—He must be either a knave or an idiot 
—and there is no man so much to be pitied as an idiot parson. 
The soldier who is cheated into an Esprit du Corps by a red 
coat, a band, and colors, for the purpose of nothing, is not half 
so pitiable as the parson who is led by the nose by the Bench of 
Bishops and is smothered in absurdities—a poor necessary sub¬ 
altern of the Church. 

Friday, February 18. 

The day before yesterday I went to Romney Street—your 
Mother was not at home—but I have just written her that T shall 
see her on Wednesday. I call’d on Mr. Lewis this morning—he 
is very well—and tells me not to be uneasy about Letters, the 
chances being so arbitrary. lie is going on as usual among his 
favorite democrat papers. We had a chat as usual about Cobbett 
and the Westminster electors. Dilke has lately been very much 
harrassed about the manner of educating his son—he at length 
decided for a public school—and then he did not know what 
school—he at last has decided for Westminster; and as Charley 
is to be a day boy, Dilke will remove to Westminster. We lead 
very quiet lives here—Dilke is at present in Greek histories and 
antiquities, and talks of nothing but the electors of Westminster 
and the retreat of the ten-thousand. I never drink now above 
three glasses of wine—and never any spirits and water. Though 
by the bye, the other day Woodhouse took me to his coffee house 
and ordered a Bottle of Claret—now I like Claret, whenever I can 
have Claret I must drink it,—’tis the only palate affair that I am 
at all sensual in. Would it not be a good speck to send you some 
vine roots—could it be done? I’ll inquire—Tf you could make 
some wine like Claret to drink on summer evenings in an arbor! 
For really ’tis so fine—it fills one’s mouth with a gushing fresh¬ 
ness—then goes down cool and fever less—then you do not feel 
it quarrelling with your liver—no, it is rather a Peacemaker, and 
lies as quiet as it did in the grape; then it is as fragrant as the 
Queen Bee, and the more ethereal Part of it mounts into the 
brain, not assaulting the cerebral apartments like a bully in a 
bad-house looking for his trull and hurrying: from deor to doot 
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bouncing against the wainstcoat, but rather walks like Aladdin 
about his own enchanted palace so gently that you do not feel 
his step. Other wines of a heavy and spirituous nature transform 
a Man to a Silenus: this makes him a Hermes—and gives a 
Woman the. soul and immortality of Ariadne, for whom Bacchus 
always kept a good cellar of claret—»and even of that he could 
never persuade her to take above two cups. I said this same 
claret is the only palate-passion I have—I forgot game—I must 
plead guilty to the breast of a Partridge, the back of a hare, the 
backbone of a grouse, the wing and side of a Pheasant and a 
Woodcock passim . Talking of game (I wish I could make it)„ 
the Lady whom I met at Hastings and of whom I said something 
in my last I think has lately made me many presents of game, 
and enabled me to make as many. She made me take home a 
Pheasant the other day, which I gave to Mrs. Dilke; on which 
to-morrow, Rice, Reynolds and the Wentworthians will dine next 
door. The next I intend for your Mother. These moderate 
sheets of paper are much more pleasant to write upon than those 
large thin sheets which I hope you by this time have received— 
though that can’t be, now I think of it. I have not said hi any 
1-otter yet a word about my affairs—in a word I am in no despair 
about them—my poem has not at all succeeded ; in the course of a 
year, or so I think J shall try the public again—in a selfish point 
of view 1 should suffer my pride and my contempt of public 
opinion to hold me silent—but for yours and Fanny’s sake I will 
pluck up a spirit and try again. I have no doubt of success in a 
course of years if I persevere—but it must be patience, for the 
Reviews have enervated and made indolent men’s minds—few 
think for themselves. These Reviews too are getting more and 
more powerful, especially the Quarterly—they are like a super¬ 
stition which the more it prostrates the Crowd and the longer 
it continues the more powerful it becomes just in proportion to 
„ their increasing weakness. I was in hopes that when people saw, 
as they must do now, all the trickery and iniquity of these Plagues 
they would scout them, but no, they are like the spectators at the 
Westminster cock-pit—they like the battle and do not care who- 
wins or who loses. Brown is going on this morning with the 
story of his old woman and the Devil—He makes but slow prog¬ 
ress—The fact is it is a Libel on the Devil, and as that person 
is Brown’s Muse, look ye, if he libels his own Muse how can he 
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expect to write? Either Brown or his Muse must turn tail. 
Yesterday was Charley Dilke’s birthday. Brown and I were in¬ 
vited to tea. During the evening nothing passed worth notice 
but a little conversation between Mrs. Dilke and Mrs. Brawne. 
The subject was the Watchman. It was ten o’clock, and Mrs. 
Brawne, who lived during the summer in Brown’s house and 
now lives in :he Road, recognized her old Watchman’s voice, and 
said that he came as far as her now. “Indeed,” said Mrs. D. 
“does he turn the Corner ?” There have been some Letters passed 
between me and Ha slam but I have not seen him lately. The 
day before yesterday—which I made a day of Business—I called 
upon him—he was out as usual. Brown has been walking up 
and down the room a-breeding—now at this moment he is being 
delivered of a couplet, and I daresay will be as well as can be 
expected. Gracious—he has twins! 

I have a long story to tell you about Bailey—I will say first 
the circumstances as plainly and as well as I can remember, and 
then I will make my comment. You know that Bailey was very 
much cut up about a little Jilt in the country somewhere. I thought 
he was in a dying state about it when at Oxford with him: little 
supposing, as I have since heard, that he was at that very time 
making impatient Love to Marian Reynolds—and guess my 
astonishment at hearing after this that he had been trying at 
Miss Martin. So Matters have been—So Matters stood—when 
he got ordained and went to a Curacy near Carlisle, where the 
family of the Gleigs reside. There his susceptible heart was con¬ 
quered by Miss Gleig—and thereby all his connections in town 
have been annulled—both male and female. I do not now 
remember clearly the facts—These however I know—He showed 
his correspondence with Marian to Gleig, returned all her Let¬ 
ters and asked for his own—he also wrote very abrupt Letters 
to Mrs. Reynolds. I do not know any more of the Martin affair 
than I have written above. No doubt his conduct has been very 
bad. The great thing to be considered is—whether it is want 
of delicacy and principle or want of knowledge and polite expe¬ 
rience. And again weakness—yes, that is it; and the want of a 
Wife—yes, that is it; and then Marian made great Bones of 
him although her Mother and sister have teased her very much 
about it. Her conduct has been very upright throughout the 
whole affair—She liked Bailey as a Brother but not as a Hus- 
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band—especially as he used to woo her with the Bible and 
Jeremy Taylor under his arm—they walked in no grove but 
Jeremy Taylor’s, Marian’s obstinacy is some excuse, but his so 
quickly taking to Miss Gleig can have no excuse—except that 
of a Ploughman who wants a wife. The thing which sways me 
more against him than anything else is Rice’s conduct on the 
occasion; Rice would not make an immature resolve: he was 
ardent in his friendship for Bailey, he examined the whole for 
and against minutely; and he has abandoned Bailey entirely. All 
this 1 am not supposed by the Reynoldses to have any hint of. 
It will be a good lesson to the Mother and Daughters—nothing 
would serve but Bailey. If you mentioned the word Tea-pot 
some one of them came out with an a propos about Bailey— 
noble fellow—fine fellow ! was always in their mouths—This may 
teach them that the man who ridicules romance is the most 
romantic of Men—that he who abuses women and slights them 
loves them the most—that he who talks of roasting a Man alive 
would not do it when it came to the push—and above all, that 
they are very shallow people who take everything literally. A 
Man’s life of any worth is a continual allegory, and very few 
eyes can see the Mystery of his life—a life like the scriptures, 
figurative—which such people can no more make out than they 
can the Hebrew Bible. Lord Byron cuts a figure but he is not 
figurative—Shakespeare led a life of Allegory: his works are 
the comments on it— 

March 12, Friday. 

I went to town yesterday chiefly for the purpose of seeing some 
young Men who were to take some Letters for us to you—■ 
through the medium of Peachey. I was surprised and disap¬ 
pointed at hearing they had changed their minds, and aid n^ 
purpose going so far as Birkbeck’s. I was much disappointed, 
for I had counted upon seeing some persons who were to see 
you—and upon your seeing some who had seen me. I have not 
only lost this opportunity, but the sail of the Post-Packet to New 
York or Philadelphia, by which last your Brothers have sent 
some Letters. The weather in town yesterday was so stifling 
that I could not remain there though I wanted much to see Kean 
in Hotspur. I have by me at present Hazlitt’s Letter to Gifford 
—perhaps you would like an extract or two from the high- 
seasoned parts. It begins thus: 
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“Sir, you have an ugly trick of saying what is not true of anyone you 
do not like; and it will be the object of this Letter to cure you of it. 
You say what you please of others; it is time you were told what you are. 
In doing this give me leave to borrow the familiarity of your style:—for 
the fidelity of the picture I shall be answerable. You are a little person 
but a considerable cat’s paw; and so far worthy of notice. Your clandes¬ 
tine connection with persons high in office constantly influences your opin¬ 
ions and alone gives importance to them. You are the government critic, a 
character nicely differing from that of a government spy—the invisible 
link which connects literature with the Police.’’ 

Again: 

“Your employers, Mr. Gifford, do not pay their hirelings for nothing— 
for condescending to notice weak and wicked sophistry; for pointing out 
to contempt what excites no admiration; for cautiously selecting a few 
specimens of bad taste and bad grammar where nothing else is to be 
found. They want your invisible pertness, your mercenary malice, vour 
impenetrable dullness, your bare-faced impudence, your pragmatical self- 
sufficiency, your hypocritical zeal, your pious frauds to stand in the gap 
of their Prejudices and pretentions to fly, blow, and taint public opinion, 
to defeat independent efforts, to apply not the touch of the scorpion but 
the touch of the Torpedo to youthful hopes, to crawl and leave the slimy 
track of sophistry and lies over every work that does not dedicate its 
sweet leaves to some Luminary of the treasury bench, or is not fostered 
in the hotbed of corruption. This is your office; ‘this is what is look’d 
for at your hands, and this you do not balk’—to sacrifice what little 
honesty and prostitute what little intellect you possess to any dirty job you 
are commission’d to execute. ‘They keep you as an ape docs an apple 
in the corner of his jaw, first mouth’d to be at last swallow’d.’ You arc 
by appointment literary toadeater to gieatncss and taster to the court. 
You have a natural aversion to whatever differs from your own preten¬ 
sions, and an acquired one for what gives offense to your superiors. Your 
vanity panders to your interest, and your malice truckles only to your love 
of Power. If your instructive or premeditated abuse of your enviable 
trust were found wanting in a single instance; if you were to make a 
single slip in getting up your select committee of inquiry and green bag 
report of the state of Letters, your occupation would be gone. You would 
never after obtain a squeeze of the hand from acquaintance, or a smile 
from a Punk of Quality. The great and powerful whom you call wise 
and good do not like to have the privacy of their self-love startled by the 
obtrusive and unmanageable claims of Literature and Philosophy, except 
through the intervention of people like you, whom, if they have common 
penetration, they soon find out to be without any superiority of intellect; 
or if they do not, whom they can despise for their meanness of soul. 
You ‘have the office opposite to Saint Peter/ You keep a corner in the 
public mind for foul prejudice and corrupt power to knot and gender in; 
you volunteer your services to people of quality to ease scruples of mind 
and qualms of conscience; you lay the flattering unction of venal prose 
and laurel I’d verse to their souls. You persuade them that there is neither 
purity of morals, nor depth of understanding except in themselves and 
their hangers-on; and would prevent the unhallow’d names of Liberty 
and humanity from ever being whispered in ears polite! You, sir, do you 
not all this? I cry you mercy then: I took you for the Editor of the 
Quarterly Review.” 
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This is the sort of feu de joie he keeps up. There is another 
extract or two—one especially which I will copy to-morrow—for 
the candles are burnt down and I am using the wax taper— 
which has a long snuff on it—the fire is at its last click—1 am 
silting with my back to it with one foot rather askew upon the 
rug and the other with the heel a little elevated from the carpet 
—1 am writing this on the Maid’s Tragedy, which I have read 
since tea with great pleasure—Besides this volume of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, there are on the table two volumes of Chaucer 
and a new work of Tom Moore’s, called Tom Gribb’s Memorial 
to Congress—nothing in it. These are trifles—but I require 
nothing so much of you but that you will give one a like descrip¬ 
tion of yourselves, however it may be when you are writing to 
me. Could I see the same thing done of any great Man long 
since dead it would be a great delight: as to know in what posi¬ 
tion Shakespeare sat when he began “To be or not to be”—such 
things become interesting from distance of time or place. I hope 
you are both now in that sweet sleep which no two beings deserve 
more than you do—I must fancy so—and please myself in the 
fancy of speaking a prayer and a blessing over you and your lives 
—God bless you—I whisper good-night in your ears, and you 
will dream of me. 

March 13, Saturday. 

I have written to Fanny this morning and received a note from 
Haslam. I was to have dined with him to-morrow: he gives me 
a bad account of his Father, who has not been in Town for five 
weeks, and is not well enough for company. Haslam is well— 
and from the prosperous state of some love affair he does not 
mind the double tides he has to work. I have been a Walk past 
west end—and was going to call at Mr. Monkhouse’s—but 1 did 
not, not being in the humor. I know not why Poetry and I have 
been so distant lately; I must make some advances soon or she 
will cut me entirely. Hazlitt has this fine Passage in his Letter: 
Gifford in his Review of Hazlitt’s characters of Shakespeare’s 
plays attacks the Coriolanus critique. He says that Hazlitt has 
slandered Shakespeare in saying that he had a leaning to the 
arbitrary side of the question. Hazlitt thus defends himself, 

“My words are, ‘Coriolanus is a storehouse of political commonplaces. 
The Arguments for and against aristocracy and democracy on the Privi¬ 
leges of the few and the claims of the many, on Liberty and slavery, 
power and the abuse of it, peace and war, are here very ably handled. 
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with the spirit of a Poet and the acuteness of a Philosopher. Shakespeare 
himself seems to have had a leaning to the arbirtray side of the question, 
perhaps from some feeling of contempt for his own origin, and to have 
spared no occasion of bating the rabble. Whajt he says of them is very 
true; what he says of their betters is also very true, though he dwells 
less upon it.' I then proceed to account for this by showing how it is 
that the cause of the people is but little calculated for a subject for 
poetry; or that the language of Poetry naturally falls in with the language 
of power.’ I affirm, Sir, that Poetry, that the imagination generally 
speaking, delights in power, in strong excitement, as well as in truth, in 
good, in right, whereas pure reason and the moral sense approve only of 
the true and good. I proceed to show that this general love of tendency 
to immediate excitement or theatrical effect, no matter how produced, 
gives a Bias to the imagination often consistent with the greatest good, 
that in Poetry it triumphs over principle, and bribes the passions to make 
a sacrifice of common humanity You say that it docs not, that there 
is no such original Sin in Poetry, that it makes no such sacrifice or 
unworthy compromise between poetical effect and the still small voice of 
reason. And how do you prove that there is no such principle giving a 
bias to the imagination and a false coloring to poetry? Why, by asking 
in reply to the instances where this principle operates, and where no 
other can with much modesty and simplicity—‘But arc these the only 
topics that afford delight in Poetry, etc.?’ No; but these objects do 
afford delight in poetry, and they afford it in proportion to their strong 
and often tragical effect, and not in proportion to the good produced, 
or thjir desirableness in a moral point of view. Do we read with more 
pleasure of the ravages of a beast of prey than of the Shepherd's pipe 
upon the Mountain? No; but we do read with pleasure of the ravages of 
a beast of prey, and vve do so on the principle I have stated, namely, from 
the sense of power abstracted from the sense of good; and it is the same 
principle that makes us read with admiration and reconciles us in fact to 
the triumphant progress of the conquerors and mighty Hunters of man¬ 
kind, who come to stop the Shepherd’s Pipe upon the Mountains and 
sweep away his listening flock. Do you mean to deny that there is any¬ 
thing imposing to the imagination in power, in grandeur, in outward 
show, in the accumulation of individual wealth and luxury, at the expense 
of equal justice and the common weal? Do you deny that there is any¬ 
thing in the ‘Pride, Pomp, and Circumstance of glorious war, that makes 
ambition virtue’ in the eyes of admiring multitudes? Is this a new 
theory of the pleasures of the imagination, which says that the pleasures 
of fthe imagination do not take rise solely in the calculation of the undcr- 
standing?. Is it a paradox of my creating that ‘one murder makes a 
villain, millions a Hero?’ or is it not true that here, as in other cases, 
the enormity of the evil overpowers and makes a convert of the imagina¬ 
tion by its very magnitude? You contradict my reasoning because you 
know nothing of the question, and you think that no one has a right to 
understand what you do not. My offense against purity in the passage 
alluded to, ’which contains the concentrated venom of my malignity,’ is 
that I have admitted that there are tyrants and slaves abroad in the 
world; and you would hush the matter up and pretend that there is no 
such thing in order that there may be nothing else. Further, I have 
explained the cause,^ the subtle sophistry of the human mind, that tolerates 
and pampers the evil in order to guard against its approaches; you would 
conceal the cause in order to prevent the cure, and to leave the proud 
flesh about the heart to harden and ossify into one impenetrable mass of 
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selfishness and hypocrisy, that we may not ‘sympathize in the distresses of 
suffering virtue’ in any case in which they come in competition with the 
fictitious wants and ‘imputed weaknesses of the great.’ You ask, ‘Arc we 
gratified by'the cruellies of Domitian or Nero?’ No, not wc—they were 
too petty and cowardly to strike the imagination at a distance; but the 
Roman senate tolerated them, addressed their perpetrators, exalted them 
into gods, the fathers of the people, they had pimps and scribblers of all 
sorts in their pay, their Senecas, etc., till a turbulent rabble, thinking there 
were no injuries to Society greater than the endurance of unlimited and 
wanton oppression, put an end to the farce and abated the sin as well as 
they could Had you and I lived in those times we should have been 
what we arc now, I ‘a sour malcontent,’ and you ‘a sweet courtier." ” 

The manner in which this is managed: the force and innate 
power with which it yeasts and works up itself—the feeling for 
the costume of society; is in a style of genius. He hath a demon, 
as he himself says of Lord Byron. We are to have a party this 
evening. The Davenports from Church Row—I don't think you 
know any tiling of them—they have paid me a good deal of at¬ 
tention. I like Davenport himself. The names of the rest are 
Miss Barnes. Miss Winter with the Children. 

On Monday we had to dinner Severn and Cawthorn, the Book¬ 
seller and print-virtuoso; in the evening Severn went home to 
paint, and we other three went to the play, to see Shed's new 
tragedy ycleped Evadne. In the morning Severn and I took a 
turn around the Museum—There is a Sphinx there of a giant 
size, and most voluptuous Egyptian expression, I had not seen it 
before. The play was bad even in comparison with 1818, the 
Augustan age of the Drama, “comme on sait," as Voltaire says 
—the whole was made up of a virtuous young woman, an indig¬ 
nant brother, a suspecting lover, a libertine prince, a gratuitous 
villain, a street in Naples, a Cypress grove, lilies and roses, virtue 
and vice, a bloody sword, a spangled jacket, one Lady r Olivia, one 
Miss O'Neil alias Evadne, alias Bellarrina, alias—Alias—Yea* 
and I say unto you a greater than Elias—There was Abbot, and 
talking of Abbot his name puts me in mind of a spelling-book 
lesson, descriptive of the whole Dramatis persona;—Abbot- 
Abbess—Actor—Actress— The play is a fine amusement, as a 
friend of mine once said to me—“Do what you will," says he, 
“a poor gentleman who wants a guinea cannot spend his two 
shillings better than at the playhouse/* The pantomime was 
excellent, I had seen it before and I enjoyed it again. Your 

Mother and I had some talk about Miss H.- Says I, will 

Henry have that Miss -, a lath with a bodice,, she who has 
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been fine drawn—fit for nothing but to cut up into Cribbage pins, 
to the tune of B. 2; one who is all muslin; all feathers and bone; 
once in travelling she was made use of as a lynch pin; I hope he 
will not have her, though it is no uncommon thing to be smitten 
with a staff ; though she might be very useful as his walking- 
stick, his fishing-rod, his tooth-pick, his hat-stick (she runs so 
much in his head)—let him turn farmer, she would cut into hur¬ 
dles; let him write poetry, she would be his turn-style. Her 
gown is like a flag on a pole; she would do for him if he turn 
freemason; I hope she will prove a flag of truce; when she sits 
languishing with her one foot on a stool, and one elbow on the* 
table, and her head inclined, she looks like the sign of the crooked 
billet—or the frontispiece to Cinderella, or a tea-paper wood-cut 
of Mother Shipton at her studies; she is a make-believe - -She is 
bona .vide a thin young oman— But this is mere talk of a fel¬ 
low-creature ; yet pardie I would not that Henry have her—Non 
volo ut earn possideat, nam, for, it would be a bam, for it would 
be a sham— 

Don’t think I am writing a petition to the Governors of St. 
Luke—no, that would be in another style. May it please your 
Worships; forasmuch as the undersigned has committed, trans¬ 
ferred, given up, made over, consigned, and aberrated himself, 
to the art and mystery of poetry; forasmuch as he hath cut, re¬ 
buffed, affronted, huffed, and shirked, and taken stint at, all 
other employments, arts, mysteries, and occupations, honest, mid¬ 
dling, and dishonest; forasmuch as he hath at sundry times and 
in divers places, told truth unto the men of this generation, and 
eke to the women; moreover, forasmuch as he hath kept a pair 
of boots that d'.d not fit, and doth not admire Shed's play, Leigh 
Hunt, Tom Moore, Bob Southey, and Mr. Rogers; and does ad¬ 
mire Wm. Hazlitt; moreovercr for as more as he liketh half of 
Wordsworth, and none of Crabbe; moreover-est for as most as 
he hath written this page of penmanship—he prayeth your Wor¬ 
ships to give him a lodging—Witnessed by Rd. Abbey and Co., 
cum familiaribus et consanguineis (signed) Count de Cockaigne. 

The nothing of the day is a machine called the velocipede. It 
is a wheel carriage to ride cock-horse upon, sitting astride and 
pushing it along with the toes, a rudder wheel in hand—they will 
go seven miles an hour—A handsome gelding will come to eight 
guineas; however they will soon be cheaper, unless the armv 
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takes to them. I look back upon the last month, I find nothing 
to write about; indeed I do not recollect anything particular in it. 
It's all alike; we keep on breathing. The only amusement is a 
little scandal, of however fine a shape, a laugh at a pun—and 
then after all we wonder how we could enjoy the scandal, or 
laugh at the pun. 

I have been at different times turning it in my head whether 
I should go to Edinburgh and study for a physician; I am afraid 
I should not take kindly to it; I am sure I could not take fees— 
and yet I should like to do so; it’s not worse than writing poems, 
and hanging them up to be fly-blown on the Review shambles. 
Even body is in his own mess. Here is the parson at Hamp¬ 
stead quarrelling with all the world; he is in the wrong by this 
same token; when the black cloth was put up in the Church for 
the Queen’s mourning, he asked the workmen to hang it the 
wrong side outwards, that it might be better when taken down, 
it being his perquisite—Parsons will always keep up their char¬ 
acter, but as it is said there are some animals the ancients knew 
which we do not, let us hope our posterity will miss the black 
badger with tri-cornered hat; Who knows but some Reviewer of 
Buffon or Pliny may put an account of the parson in the Appen¬ 
dix; No one will then believe it any more than we believe in the 
Phoenix. I think we may class the lawyer in the same natural 
history of Monsters; a green bag will hold as much as a lawn 
sleeve. The only difference is that one is fustian and the otjier 
flimsy; I am not unwilling to read Church history at present and 
have Milnes in my eye; his is reckoned a very good one. 

[18th September 1819.] 

[In looking over some of my papers I found the above speci¬ 
men of my carelessness. It is a sheet you ought to have had long 
ago—my letter must have appeared very unconnected, but as I 
number the sheets you must have discovered how the mistake 
happened. How many things have happened since I wrote it— 
How have I acted contrary to my resolves. The interval between 
writing this sheet and the day I put this supplement to it, has 
been completely filled with generous and mostly friendly actions 
of Brown towards me. How frequently I forget to speak of 
things which I think of and feel most. 'Tis very singular, the 
idea about Buffon above has been taken up by Hunt in the Exam¬ 
iner, in some papers which he calls “A Preter-natural History.”] 
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Friday 19th March. 

This morning I have been reading “the False One.” Shameful 
to say, I was in bed at ten—I mean this morning. The Black¬ 
wood Reviewers have committed themselves in a scandalous here¬ 
sy—they have been putting up Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
against Burns: the senseless villains! The Scotch cannot man¬ 
age themselves at all, they want imagination, and that is why 
they are so fond of Hogg, who has a little of it. This morning 
I am in a sort of temper, indolent and supremely careless—I long 
after a Stanza or two of Thomson’s Castle of Indolence—my pas¬ 
sions are all asleep, from my having slumbered till nearly eleven, 
and weakened the animal fiber all over me, to a delightful sensa* 
tion, about three degrees on this side of faintness. If I had teeth 
of pearl and the breath of lilies I should call it languor, but as I 
am, I must call it laziness. In this state of effeminacy the fibres 
of the brain are relaxed in common with the rest of the body, and 
to such a happy degree that pleasure has no show of enticement 
and pain no unbearable power. Neither Poetry, nor Ambition, 
nor Love have any alertness of countenance as they pass by me; 
they seem rather like figures on a Greek vase—a Man and two 
women whom no one but myself could distinguish in their dis- 
guisement. This is the only happiness, and is a rare instance of 
the advantage of the body overpowering the Mind. I have this 
moment received a note from Haslam, in which he expects the 
death of his Father, who has been for some time in a state of 
insensibility; his mother bears up he says very well—I shall go 
to town to-morrow to see him. This is the world—thus we can¬ 
not expect to give way many hours to pleasure. Circumstances 
are like Clouds, continually gathering and bursting—While we 
are laughing, the seed of some trouble is put into the wide, 
arable land of events—while we are laughing it sprouts, it grows 
and suddenly bears a poison fruit which we must pluck. Even 
so we have leisure to reason on the misfortunes of our friends; 
our own touch us too nearly for words. Very few men have 
ever arrived at a complete disinterestedness of Mind: very few 
have been influenced by a pure desire of the benefit of others—in 
the greater part of the Benefactors to Humanity some meretri¬ 
cious motive has sullied their greatness—some melodramatic 
scenery has fascinated them. From the manner in which I feel 
Haslam’s misfortune I perceive how far I am from any humble 
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standard of disinterestedness. Yet this feeling ought to be car¬ 
ried to its highest pitch, as there is no fear of its ever injuring 
society—which it would do, I fear, pushed to an extremity. For 
in wild nature the Hawk would lose his Breakfast of Robins and 
the Robin his of Worms—The Lion must starve as well as the 
swallow. The greater part of Men make their way with the 
same instinctiveness, the same unwandering eye from their pur¬ 
poses, the same animal eagerness as the Hawk. The Hawk 
wants a Mate, so does the Man—look at them both, they set 
about it and procure one in the same manner. They want both 
a nest and they both set about one in the same manner—they get 
their food in the same manner. The noble animal Man for his 
amusement smokes his pipe—the Hawk balances about the 
Clouds—that is the only differences of their leisures. This it is 
that makes the Amusement of Life—to a speculative Mind—I 
go among the Fields and catch a glimpse of a Stoat or a field- 
mouse peeping out of the withered grass—the creature hath a 
purpose, and its eyes are bright with it. I go amongst the build¬ 
ings of a city and I see a Man hurrying along—to what? the 
Creature has a purpose and his eyes are bright with it. But then, 

as Wordsworth says, “we have all one human heart- ” There 

is an electric fire in human nature tending to purify—so that 
among these human creatures there is continually some birth of 
new heroism. The pity is that we must wonder at it, as we should 
at finding a pearl in rubbish. I have no doubt that thousands of 
people never heard of have had hearts completely disinterested: 1 
call remember but two—Socrates and Jesus—Their histories 
evince it. What I heard a little time ago, Taylor observe with 
respect to Socrates, may be said of Jesus—That he was so great 
a man that though he transmitted no writing of his own to pos¬ 
terity, we have his Mind and his sayings and his greatness handed 
to us by others. It is to be lamented that the history of the lat¬ 
ter was written and revised by Men interested in the pious frauds 
of Religion. Yet through all this 1 see his splendor. Even here, 
though I myself am pursuing the same instinctive course as the 
veriest human animal you can think of, I am, however young, 
writing at random, straining at particles of light in the midst of a 
great darkness, without knowing the bearing of any one assertion, 
of any one opinion. Yet may I not in this be free from sin? 
May there not be superior beings amused with any graceful, 
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though instinctive, attitude my mind may fall into as I am enter¬ 
tained with the alertness of a Stoat or the anxiety of a Deer? 
Though a quarrel in the Streets is a thing to be hated, the ener¬ 
gies displayed in it are fine; the commonest Man shows a grace 
in his quarrel. By a superior Being our reasonings may take the 
same tone—though erroneous, they may be fine. This is the very 
thing in which consists Poetry, and if so it is not so fine a thing 
as philosophy—For the same reason that an eagle is not so fine 
a thing as a truth. Give me this credit—Do you not think I strive 
—to know myself? Give me this credit, and you will not think 
that on my own account I repeat Milton’s lines— 

“How charming is divine Philosophy, 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 

No—not for myself—feeling grateful as I do to have got into a 
state of mind to relish them properly. Nothing ever becomes real 
till it is experienced—Even a Proverb is no proverb to you till 
your Life has illustrated it. I am ever afraid that your anxiety 
for me will lead you to fear for the violence of my temperament 
continually smothered down: for that reason I did not intend to 
have sent you the following sonnet—but look over the two last 
pages and ask yourselves whether I have not that in me which 
will bear the buffets of the world. It will be the best comment 
on my sonnet; it will show you that it was written with no Agony 
but that of ignorance; with no thirst of anything but Knowledge 
when pushed to the point though the first steps to it were through 
my human passions—they went away and I wrote with rq.v Mind 
—and perhaps I must confess, a little bit of my heart— 

Why did I laugh to-night? No voice will tell: 

No God, no Demon of severe response 
Deigns to reply from heaven or from Hell.— 

Then to my human heart I turn at once— 

Heart! thou and 1 are here sad and aFne; 

Say, wherefore did I laugh? O mortal pain! 

O Darkness! Darkness! ever must I moan, 

To question Heaven and Hell and Heart in vain! 

Why did I laugh? I know this being’s lease, 

• My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads: 

Yet could 1 on this very midnight cease. 

And the world’s gaudy ensigns see in shreds; 

Verse, fame and Beauty are intense indeed 
But Death intenser—Death is Life’s high mead. 

I went to bed and enjoyed an uninterrupted sleep. Sane I went 
to bed and sane I arose. 
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[April 15.] 

This is the 15th of April—you see what a time it is since I 
wrote; all that time I have been day by day expecting Letters 
from you. I write quite in the dark. In the hopes of a Letter 
daily 1 have deferred that I might write in the light. I was in 
town yesterday, and at Taylor's heard that young Birkbeck had 
been in Town and was to set forward in six or seven days—so I 
shall dedicate that time to making up this parcel ready for him. 
I wish I could hear from you to make me “whole and general as 
the casing air.” A few days after the 19th of March I received 
a note from Haslam containing the news of his father’s death. 
The Family has all been well. Haslam has his father’s situation. 
The Framptons have behaved well to him. The day before } es¬ 
ter day I went to a rout at Sawrey’s—it was made pleasant by 
Reynolds being there and our getting into conversation with one 
of the most beautiful Girls I ever saw—She gave a remarkable 
prettiness to all those commonplaces which most women who talk 
must utter—I liked Mrs. Sawrey very well. The Sunday before 
last your Brothers were to come by a long invitation—so long 
that for the time I forgot it when 1 promised Mrs. Brawne to 
dine with her on the safhe day. On recollecting my engagement 
with your Brothers I immediately excused myself with Mrs. 
Brawne, but she would not hear of it, and insisted on my bring¬ 
ing my friends with me. So we all dined at Mrs. Brawne’s. T 
have been to Mrs. Bentley’s this morning, and put all the letters 
to and from you and poor Tom and me. I found some of the 
correspondence between him and that degraded Wells and 
Amena. It is a wretched business; 1 do not know the rights of 
it, but what I do know would, I am sure, affect you so much that 
I am in two minds whether I will tell you anything about it; 
yet I do not see why—for anything, though it be unpleasant, that 
calls to mind those we still love has a compensation in itself for 
the pain it occasions—so very likely to-morrow I may set about 
copying the whole of what I have about it: with no sort of a 
Richardson self-satisfaction—I hate it to a sickness—and I am 
afraid more from indolence of mind than anything else. I won¬ 
der how people exist with all their worries. I have not been to 
Westminster but once lately, and that was to see Dilke in his new 
Lodgings—I think of liviffg somewhere in the neighborhood my¬ 
self. Your mother was well by your Brothers’ account. I shall 
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see her perhaps to-morrow—yes I shall. We have had the Boys 
here lately—they make a bit of a racket—I shall not be sorry 
when they go. I found also this morning, in a note from George 
to you and my dear sister a lock of your hair which I shall this 
moment put in the miniature case. A few days ago Hunt dined 
here and Brown invited Davenport to meet him, Davenport from 
a sense of weakness thought it incumbent on him to show off— 
and pursuant to that never ceased talking and boring all day till 
T was completely fagged out. Brown grew 7 melancholy—-but 
Hunt, perceiving what a complimentary tendency all this had. 
bore it remarkably well—Brown grumbled about it for two or 
three days. I went with Hunt to Sir John Leicester’s gallery; 
there 1 .saw Northcote—1 Til ton—Bewick, and many more of great 
and Little note. Havdon’s picture is of very little progress this 
year—He talks about finishing it next year. Wordsworth is go- 
ing to publish a Poem called Peter Bell—what a perverse fellow 
it is! Why will he talk about Peter Bells—I was told not to tel! 
—but to you it will not be telling—Reynolds hearing that said 
Peter Bell was corning out, took it into his head to write a skit 
upon it called Peter Bell. He did it as soon as thought on, it is 
to be published this morning, and comes out before the real Peter 
Bell, with this admirable motto from the “Bold Stroke for a 
Wife*’ “I am the real Simon Pure.” It would be just as well to 
trounce Lord Byron in the same manner. I am still at a stand 
in versifying—I cannot do it yet with any pleasure—I mean, how¬ 
ever, to look round on my resources and means, and see wha; I 
can do without poetry—To that end I shall live in Westminstei — 
1 have no doubt of making by some means a little to help on, or l 
shall be left in the Lurch—with the burden of a little Pride-- 

4 

However I look in time. The Dilkes like their Lodgings at 
Westminster tolerably well. I cannot help thinking what a 
shame it is that poor Dilke should give up his comfortable house 
and garden for his Son, whom he will certainly ruin with too 
much care. The boy has nothing in his ears all day but himself 
and the importance of his education. Dilke has continually in 
his mouth “My Boy.” This is what spoils princes: it may have 
the same effect with Commoners. Mrs. Dilke has been very well 
lately—But what a shameful thing it is that for that obstinate 
Boy Dilke should stifle himself in Town Lodgings and wear out 
his Life by his continual apprehension of his Boy’s fate in West- 
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minster school, with the rest of the Boys and the Masters. Every 
one has some wear and tear. One would think Dilkc ought to be 
quiet and happy—but no—this one Bov makes his face pale, his 
society silent and his vigilance jealous—He would, I have no 
doubt, quarrel with anyone who snubb’d his Boy—With all this 
he has no notion how to manage him. O what a farce is our 
greatest cares! Yet one must be in the pother for the sake of 
Clothes, Food and Lodging. There has been a squabble between 
Kean and Mr. Bucke—There are faults on both sides—on Bucke’s 
the faults are positive to the Question: Kean's fault is a want 
of genteel knowledge and high Policy. The former writes knav- 
ishly foolish, and the other silly bombast. It was about a Tragedy 
written by said Mr. Bucke which, it appears, Mr. Kean kick'd 
at-—it was so bad—After a little struggle of Mr. Bucke's against 
Kean, Drury' Lane had the Policy to bring it out and Kean the 
impolicy not to appear in it. It was damn'd. The people in the 
Pit had a favorite call on the night of “Buck, Buck, rise up” and 
“Buck, Buck, how many horns do I hold up.” Kotzebue the 
German Dramatist and traitor to his country was murdered lately 
by a young student whose name I forget—he stabbed himself im¬ 
mediately after crying out Germany! Germany! I was unfor¬ 
tunate to miss Richards the only time I have been for many 
months to see him. 

Shall I treat you with a little extempore?— 

When they were come into the Fairy’s Court 
They rang—no one at home—all gone to sport 
■ And dance and kiss and love as fairies do 
For Fairies be as humans lovers true. 

Amid the woods they were so lone and wild, 

Where even the Robin feels himself cxil'(l, 

And where the very brooks, as if afraid, 

Hurry along to some less magic shade. 

“No one at home!" the fretful princess cried; 

“And all for nothing such a dreary ride, 

And all for nothing my new diamond cross; 

No one to see my Persian feathers toss, 

No one to see my Ape, my Dwarf, my Fool, 

Or how I pace my Otaheitan mule. 

Ape, Dwarf, and Fool, why stand you gaping there, 

Burst the door open, quick—or I declare 
I'll switch you soundly and in pieces tear/' 

The Dwarf began to tremble, and the Ape 
Star’d at the Fool, the Fool was all agape, 

The Princess grasp'd her switch, but just in time 
The dwarf with piteous face began to rhyme. 
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“O mighty Princess, did you ne’er hear tell 
What your poor servants know but too too well? 
Know you the three great crimes in fairy land? 
The first, alas! poor Dwarf, I understand, 

I made a whipstock of a fairy’s wand; 

The next is snoring in their company; 

The next, the last, the direst of the three. 

Is making fiee when they arc not at home. 

I was a Prince—a baby prince—my doom. 

You see, I made a whipstock of a wand, 

My toj) has henceforth slept in fairy land. 

He was a Prince, the Fool, a grown-up Prince, 

But he has never been a King’s son since 
He fell a snoring at a fairy Ball. 

Your poor Ape was a Prince, and he, poor thing. 
Picklock'd a fairy’s boudoir—now no king 
But ape—so pray your highness stay awhile, 

’Tis sooth indeed, we know it to our sorrow— 
Persist and you may be an ape to-morrow.” 

While the Dwarf spake the Princess, all for spite. 
Peel’d the brown hazel twig to lilly white, 

Clench’d her small teeth, and held her lips apart, 
Tried to look unconcern’d with beating heart. 

They saw her highness had made up her mind, 
A-quavcring like the reeds before the wind— 

And they had had it, but O happy chance 
The Ape for very fear began to dance 
And grinn’d as all his ugliness did ache— 

She staid her vixen fingers for his sake, 

He was so very ugly: then she took 
Her pocket-mirror and began to look 
First at herself and then at him, and then 
She smil’d at her own beauteous face again. 

Yet for all this—for all her pretty face— 

She took it in her head to see the place. 

Women gain little from experience 
Either in Lovers, husbands, or expense. 

The more their beauty the more fortune too— 
Beauty before the wide world never knew— 

So each fair reasons—tho’ it oft miscarries. 

She thought her pretty face would please the fairies 
“My darling Ape I won’t whip you to-day, 

Give me the Picklock sirrah and go play.” 

They all three wept but counsel was as vain 
As crying cup biddy to drops of rain. 

Yet lingering by did the sad Ape forth draw 
The Picklock from the Pocket in his Jaw. 

The Princess took it, and dismounting straight 
Tripp’d in blue silver’d slippers to the gate 
And touch’d the wards, the Door full courteously 
Opened—she enter'd with her servants three. 

Again it clos’d and there was nothing seen 
But the Mule grazing on the herbage green. 

End of Canto XII. 
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Canto the XIII. 

The Mule no sooner saw himself alone 

Than he prick’d up his Ears—and said “well done; 

At least unhappy Prince I may be free— 

No more a Princess shall side-saddle me. 

O King of Otaheitc—tho' a Mule, 

‘Aye, every inch a King’—tho’ ‘Fortune’s fool,* 

Well done—for by what Mr. Dwarfy said 
I would not give a sixpence for her head.” 

Even as he spake he trotted in high glee 
To the knotty side of an old Pollard tree, 

And rubb’d his -sides against the mossed bark 
Till his Girths burst and left him naked stark 
Except his Bridle—how get rid of that 
Buckled and tied with many a twist and plait. 

At last it struck him to pretend to sleep, 

And then the thievish Monkics down would creep 
And filch the unpleasant trammels quite away. 

No sooner thought of than adown he lay, 

Shamm'd a good snore—the Monkey-men descended, 

And whom they thought to injure they lie friended. 

They hung his Bridle on a topmost bough 
And off he went run, trot, or anyhow— 

Brown is gone to bed—and I am tired of rhyming—there is a 

north wind blowing playing young gooseberry with the trees— 
I don’t care so it helps even with a side wind a Letter to me— 
for I cannot put faith in any reports I hear of the Settlement; 
some are good and some bad. Last Sunday I took a Walk 
towards High gate and in the lane that winds by the side of Lord 
Mansfield’s park I met Mr. Green, our Demonstrator, at Guy’s 
in conversation with Coleridge—1 joined them, after inquiring by 
a look whether it would be agreeable—I walked with him at his 
alderman-after-dinner pace for near two miles I suppose. In 
those two Miles he broached a thousand things—let me see if I 
can give you a list—Nightingales—Poetry—on Poetical Sensa¬ 
tion—Metaphysics—Different genera and species of Dreams—• 
Nightmare—a dream accompanied by a sense of touch—single 
and double touch—a dream related—First and second conscious¬ 
ness—the difference explained between will and Volition—so say 
metaphysicians from a want of smoking the second conscious¬ 
ness—Monsters—the Kraken— Mermaids—Southey believes in 
them—Southey’s belief too much diluted—a Ghost story—Good 
morning—I heard his voice as he came towards me—I heard it 
as he moved away—I had heard it all the interval—if it may be 
called so. He was civil enough to ask me to call on him at High- 
gate. Good-night! 
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[Later, April 16 orl7.] 

It looks so much like rain I shall not go to town to-day: but 
put it off till to-morrow. Brown this morning is writing some 
Spenserian stanzas against Mrs., Miss Bravvne and me; so I 
shall amuse myself with him a little: in the manner of Spenser— 

He is to weet a melancholy Carle 

Thin in the waist, with bushy head of hair 

As hath the seeded thistle when in parle 

It holds the Zephyr, ere it sendeth fair 

Its light balloons into the summer air 

Thereto his beard had not begun to bloom 

No brush had touch’d his chin or razor sheer 

No care had touch’d his cheek with mortal doom, 

But new he was and bright as scarf from Persian loom. 

Ne cared he for wine, or half-and-half 
Ne cared he for fish or flesh or fowl, 

And sauces held he worthless as the chaff 
He 'sdeign’d the swineherd at the wassail howl 
Ne with lewd ribalds sat he cheek by jowl 
Ne with sly Lcmans in the scorner’s chair 
Blit after water-brooks this Pilgrim’s soul 
Panted, and all his food was woodland air 
Though he would ofttimes feast on gilliflowers rare— 

The slang of cities in no wise he knew 
Tipping the unnk to him was heathen Greek; 

He sipp’d no olden Tom or ruin blue 
Or nantz or cheery brandy drunk full meek 
By many a Damsel hoarse and rouge of check 
Nor did he know each aged Watchman’s beat— 

Nor in obscured purlieus would he seek 
For curled Jewesses, with ankles neat 

Who as they walk abroad make tinkling with their feet. 

This character would insure him a situation in the establishment 
of patient Griselda. The servant has come for the little Browns 
this morning—they have been a toothache to me which I shall 
enjoy the riddance of—Their little voices are like wasps’ stings— 
sometimes am I all wound with Browns. Wc had a claret feast 
some little while ago. There were Dilke, Reynolds, Skinner, 
Mancur, John Brown, Martin, Brown and I. We all got a little 
tipsy—but pleasantly so—I enjoy Claret to a degree. 

[Later, April 18 or 19.] 

I have been looking over the correspondence of the pretended 
Amena and Wells this evening—I now see the whole cruel decep¬ 
tion. I think Wells must have had an accomplice in it—Amena’s 
letters are in a Man’s language and in a Man’s hand imitating a 
woman's. The instigations to this diabolical scheme were vanity, 
and the love of intrigue. It was no thoughtless hoax—but a 
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ciuel deception on a sanguine Temperament, with every show of 
friendship. I do not think death too bad for the villain. The 
world would look upon it in a different light should I expose it 
—they would call it a frolic—so I must be wary—but I consider 
it my duty to be prudently revengeful. I will hang over his head 
like a sword by a hair. I will be opium to his vanitv—if I can¬ 
not injure his interests—He is a rat and he shall have ratsbane 
to his vanity—I will harm him all I possibly can—I have no 
doubt I shall be able to do so—Let us leave him to his misery 
alone, except when we can throw in a little more. The fifth 
canto of Dante pleases me more and more—it is that one 
in which he meets with Paolo and Francesca. I had passed many 
days in rather a low state of mind, and in the midst of them I 
dreamt of being in that region of Hell. The dream was one of 
the most delightful enjoyments I ever had in my life. I floated 
about the whirling atmosphere, as it is described, with a beauti¬ 
ful figure, to whose lips mine were joined as it seemed for an 
age—and in the midst of all this cold and darkness 1 was warm 
—even flowery tree-tops sprung up, and we rested on them, 
sometimes with the lightness of a cloud, till the wind blew us 
away. I tried a sonnet upon it—there are fourteen lines, but 
nothing of what I felt in it—O that I could dream it every 
night— 

As Hermes once took to his feathers light 
When lulled Argus, haffled, swoon’d and slept, 

So on a delphic reed my idle spright 
So play’d, so charm’d, so conquer’d, so bereft 
The Dragon world of all its hundred eyes; 

And seeing it asleep, so fled away;— 

Not to pure Ida with its snow-cold skies, 

Nor unto Tempe where Jove grieved that day; 

But to that second circle of sad Hell • 

Where in the gust, the whirlwind, and the flaw 
Of Rain and hailstones, lovers need not tell 
Their sorrows. Pale were the sweet lips I saw, 

Pale were the lips I kiss’d, and fair the form 
I floated with about that melancholy storm. 

I want very very much a little of your wit, my dear Sister— 
a Letter or two of yours just to bandy back a pun or two across 
the Atlantic, and send a quibble over the Floridas. Now you 
have by this time crumpled up your large Bonnet, what do you 
wear—a cap? do you put your hair in papers of a night ? do you 
pay the Miss Birkbecks a morning visit—have you any tea? or 
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do you milk-and-water with them—What place of Worship do 
you go to—the Quakers, the Moravians, the Unitarians, or the 
Methodists? Are there any flowers in bloom you like—any 
beautiful heaths—any streets full of Corset Makers? What sort 
of shoes have you to fit those pretty feet of yours? Do you 
desire Compliments to one another? Do you ride on Horse¬ 
back? What do you have for breakfast, dinner, and supper? 
without mentioning lunch and bever, and wet and snack—and a 
bit to stay one’s stomach? Do you get any Spirits—now you 
might easily distill some whisky—and going into the woods, set 
up a whisky shop for the Monkeys—Do you and the Miss Birk- 
becks get groggy on anything—a little so-soish so as to be obliged 
to be seen home with a Lantern? You may perhaps have a 
game at puss in the corner—Ladies arc warranted to play at this 
game though they have not whiskers. Have you a fiddle in the 
Settlement—or at any rate a Jew’s harp—which will play in spite 
of one’s teeth—When you have nothing else to do for a whole 
day I tell you how you may employ it—First get up and when 
you are dressed, as it would be pretty early with a high wind 
in the woods, give George a cold Pig with my Compliments. 
Then you may saunter into the nearest coffee-house, and after 
taking a dram and a look at the Chronicle—go and frighten the 
wild boars upon the strength—you may as well bring one home 
for breakfast, serving up the hoofs garnished with bristles and a 
grunt or two to accompany the singing of the kettle—then if 
George is not up give him a colder Pig, always with my Compli¬ 
ments—When you arc both set down to breakfast I advise you 
to eat your full share, but leave off immediately on feeling your¬ 
self inclined to anything on the other side of the puffy—avoid 
that, for it does not become young women—After you have eaten 
your breakfast keep your eye upon dinner—it is the safest way 
—You should keep a Hawk’s eye over your dinner and keep 
hovering over it till due time, then pounce, taking care not to 
break any plates. While you are hovering with your dinner in 
prospect you may do a thousand things—put a hedgehog into 
George’s hat—pour a little water into his rifle—soak his boots in 
a pail of water—cut his jacket round into shreds like a Roman 
kilt or the back of my grandmother’s stays—Sew off his buttons— 

[Later, April 21 or 22.] 

Yesterday I could not write a line I was so fatigued, for the 
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day before I went to town in the morning, called on your Mother, 
and returned in time for a few friends we had to dinner. These 
were Taylor, Woodhouse, Reynolds: we began cards at about 9 
o'clock, and the night coming on, and continuing dark and rainy, 
they could not think of returning to town—So we played at 
Cards till very daylight—and yesterday I was not worth a six¬ 
pence. Your Mother was very well but anxious for a Letter. 
We had half an hour's talk and no more, for I was obliged to 
be home. Mrs. and Miss Millar were well, and so was Miss 
Waldegrave. I have asked your Brothers here for next Sunday. 
When Reynolds was here on Monday he asked me to give Hunt 
a hint to take notice of his Peter Bell in the Examiner—the best 
thing I can do is to write a little notice of it myself, which I 
will do here, and copy out if it should suit my Purpose— 

Peter Bell . There have been lately advertised two Books, both 
Peter Bell by name ; what stuff the one was made of might be seen 
by the motto—“I am the real Simon Pure." This false Florimel 
lias hurried from the press and obtruded herself into public notice, 
while for aught we know the real one may be still wandering 
about the woods and mountains. Let us hope she may soon 
appear and make good her right to the magic girdle. The Pam¬ 
phleteering Archimage, we can perceive, has rather a splenetic 
love than a downright hatred to real Florimels—if indeed they 
had been so christened—or had even a pretention to play at bob 
cherry with Barbara I-ewthwaite: but he has a fixed aversion to 
those three rhyming Graces Alice Fell, Susan Gale and Betty 
Foy; and now at length especially to Peter Bell—fit Apollo. It 
may be seen from one or two Passages in this little skit, that 
the writer of it has felt the finer parts of Mr. Wordsworth, and 
perhaps expatiated with his more remote and sublimer muse. 
This, as far as it relates to Peter Bell, is unlucky. The more 
he may love the said embroidery of the Excursion, the more he 
will hate the coarse Samplers of Betty Foy and Alice Fell; and 
as they come from the same hand, the better will he be able 
to imitate that which can be imitated, to wit Peter Bell—as far 
as can be imagined from the obstinate Name. We repeat, it is 
very unlucky—this real Simon Pure is in parts the very Man— 
there is a? pernicious likeness in the scenery, a “pestilent humor" 
in the rhymes, and an inveterate cadence in some of the Stanzas, 
that must be lamented. If we are one part amused with this we 
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are three parts sorry that an appreciator of Wordsworth should 
show so much temper at this really provoking name of Peter 
Bell—! 

This will do well enough—I have copied it and enclosed it to 
Hunt. You will call it a little politic—seeing I keep clear of all 
parties. I say something for and against both parties—and .suit 
it to the tune of the Examiner—I meant to say I do not unsuit 
it—and I believe I think what I say, nay I am sure 1 do—T and 
my conscience are in luck to-day—which is an excellent thing. 
The other night I went to the Play with Rice, Reynolds, and 
Martin—we saw a new, dull and half-damn’d opera call’d the 
“Heart of Midlothian,” that was on Saturday—I stopped at Tay¬ 
lor’s on Sunday with Woodhouse—and passed a quiet sort of 
pleasant day. I have been very much pleased with the Pano¬ 
rama of the Ship at the North Pole—with the icebergs, the 
Mountains, the Bears, the Wolves—the seals, the Penguins— 
and a large whale floating back above water—it is impossible to 
describe the place— 

Wednesday Evening [April 28]. 

La Belle Dame Sans Merci 
O what can ail thee Knight at arms 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge has withered from the Lake 
And no birds sing! 

O what can ail thee Knight at arms 
So haggard, and so woe-begone? 

The squirrel’s granary is full 
And the harvest’s done. 

T see a lily on thy brow, 

With anguish moist and fever dew, 

And on thy check a fading rose 
Fast Witheicth too— 

T met a Lady in the Meads 
Full beautiful, a fairy's child— 

Her hair was long, her foot was light 
And her eyes were wild— 

I made a Garland for her head, 

And bracelets too. and fragrant Zone 
She looked at me as she did love 
And made sweet moan— 

I set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long, 

* For sidelong would she bend and sing 

A fairy’s song— 

She found me roots of relish sweet 
And honey wil’d and manna dew 
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And sure in language strange she said 
I love thee true— 

She took me to her elfin grot 
And there she wept and sigh’d full sore, 

And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four— 

And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there I dream’d Ah Woe betide! 

The latest dream I ever dreamt 
On the cold hillside. 

I saw pale Kings and Princes too 
Pale warriors death-pale were they all 
They cried—La belle dame sans merci 
Thee hath in thrall. 

I saw their starv’d lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gaped wide, 

And I awoke, and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side. 

And this is why 1 sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering; 

Though the sedge is withered from the Lake 
And no birds sing. . . . 

Why four kisses—you will say—why four, because I wish to 
restrain the headlong impetuosity of my Muse—she would have 
fain said “score” without hurting the rhyme—but we must temper 
the Imagination, as the Critics say, with Judgment. I was 
obliged to choose an even number, that both eyes might have fair 
play, and to speak truly I think two apiece quite sufficient. Sup¬ 
pose I had said seven, there would have been three and a half 
apiece—a very awkward affair, and well got out of on my side— 

[Later.] 

Chorus of Fairies. 4 —Fire, Air, Earth, and Water- 
Salamander, Zephyr, Dusketha, Breama. 

Sal Happy happy glowing fire! 

Zep . Fragrant air, delicious light! 

Dusk. Let me to my glooms retire. 

Bream.. I to greenweed rivers bright. 

Salam . 

Happy, happy glowing fire! 

Dazzling bowers of soft retire, 

Ever let my nourish’d wing, 

Like a bat’s, still wandering, 

Faintly fan your fiery spaces 
Spirit sole in deadly places, 

In unhaunted roar and blaze 

Open eyes that never daze 

Let me see the myriad shapes 

Of Men and Beasts and Fish and apes, 
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Portray’d in many a fiery den. 

And wrought by spumy bitumen 
On the deep intenser roof, 

Arched every way aloof. 

Let me breathe upon my skies, 

And anger their live tapestries; 

Free from cold and every care, 

Of chilly rain and shivering air. 

Zephyr. 

Spright of fire—away away! 

Or your very roundelay 
Will sear my plumage newly budded 
From its quilled sheath and studded 
With the self-same dews that fell 
On the May-grow<i Asphodel. 

Spright of fire away away! 

Breama. 

Spright of fire away away! 

Zephyr blue-eyed fairy turn. 

And sec my cool sedge-shaded urn. 

Where it rests its mossy brim- 
Mid water-mint and cresses dim ; 

And the flowers, in sweet troubles, 

Lift their eyes above the bubbles, 

Like- ouV Queen when she would please 
To sleep, and Obcron will tease— 

Love me blue-eyed Fairy true 
Soothly I am sick for you. 

Zephyr. 

Gentle Breama! b> the first 
Violet young nature nurst, 

I will bathe myself with thee, 

So you sometime follow me 
To my home far far in west. 

Far beyond the search and quest 
Of the golden-browed sun. 

Come with me, o’er tops of trees. 

To my fragrant Palaces, 

Where they ever-floating arc 
Beneath the cherish of a star 
Call’d Vesper—who with silver veil 
Ever Hides his brilliance pale. 

Ever gently drows’d doth -keep 
Twilight of the Fays to sleep. 

Fear not that your watery hair 
Will thirst in droufchy ringlets there— 
Clouds of stored summer rains 
Thou shalt taste before the stains 
Of the mountain soil they take, 

And too unlucent for thee make. 

I love thee. Crystal fairy true 
Sooth I am as sick for you— 
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Salam 

Out yc agucish Fairies out! 

Chilly Lovers, what a rout 
Keep ye with your frozen breath 
Colder than the mortal death— 

Adder-eyed Dusketha speak, ■ 

Shall we leave them and go seek 
In the Earth’s wide Entrails old 
Couches warm as their’s is cold? 

O for a fiery gloom and thee, 

Dusketha, so enchantly 
Freckle-wing’d and lizard-sided! 

Dusketha. 

By thee Spright will I lie guided 
I iare not for cold or heat 
Frost ail'd Flame or sparks or sleet 
To my essence arc the same— 

But I honor more the flame-- 
Spright of fire 1 follow thee 
Wheresoever it may be; 

To the torrid spouts and fountains, 

Underneath earth-quaked mountains 
Or at thy supreme desire, 

Touch the very pulse of fire 
With my bare unlidded eyes. 

Salam. 

•Sweet Dusketha! Paradise! 

Off ye icy Spirits fly! 

Frosty creatures of the Sky! 

Dusketha. 

Breathe upon them fiery Spright! 

Zephyr, Breama (to each other). 

Away Away to our delight! 

Salam. 

Go feed on icicles while wc 
Bedded in tongued-flames will be. 

Dusketha. 

Lead me to those fev’rous glooms, 

Spright of fire— 

Breama. 

Me to the blooms 
Blue-eyed Zephyr of those flowers 
Far in the west where the May cloud lours: 

And the beams of still Vesper, where winds arc all whist, 

Are shed through the rain and the milder mist, 

And twilight your floating bowers— 

1 have been reading lately two very different books, Robert¬ 
son's America and Voltaire's Siecle de Louis XIV. It is like 
walking arm and arm between Pizarro and the great-little Mon¬ 
arch. In how lamentable a case do we see the grea,t body of the 
people in both instances; in the first, where Men might seem to 
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inherit quiet of Mind from unsophisticated senses; from uncon¬ 
tamination of civilization, and especially from their being, as it 
were, estranged from the mutual helps of Society and its mutual 
injuries—and thereby more immediately under the Protection of 
Providence—even there they had mortal pains to bear as bad, or 
even worse than Bailiffs, Debts, and Poverties of civilized Life. 
The whole appears to resolve into this—that Man is originally a 
poor forked creature subject to the same mischances as the beasts 
of the forest, destined to hardships and disquietude of some kind 
or other. Jf he improves by degrees his bodily accommodations 
and comforts—at each stage, at each ascent there are waiting for 
him a fresh set of annoyances—he is mortal, and there is still a 
heaven with its Stars above his head. The most interesting ques¬ 
tion that can come before us is, How far by the persevering en¬ 
deavors of a seldom appearing Socrates Mankind may be made 
happy—I can imagine such happiness carried to an extreme, but 
what must it end in?—Death—and who could in such a case bear 
with death. The whole troubles of life, which are now frittered 
away in a series of years, would then be accumulated for the last 
days of a being who instead of hailing its approach would leave 
this world as Eve left Paradise. But in truth I do not at all be 
lieve in this sort of perfectibility—the nature of the world will 
not admit of it—the inhabitants of the world will correspond to 
itself. Let the fish Philosophize the ice away from the Rivers 
in winter time, and they shall be at continual play in the tepid 
delight of summer. Look at the Poles and at the Sands of 
Africa, whirlpools and volcanoes—Let men exterminate them and 
T will say that they may arrive at earthly Happiness. The point 
at which Man may arrive is as far as the parallel state in inani¬ 
mate nature, and no further. For instance suppose a rose to 
have sensation, it blooms on a beautiful morning, it enjoys itself, 
but then comes a cold wind, a hot sun—it cannot escape it, it 
cannot destroy its annoyances—they are as native to the world as 
itself: no more can man be happy in spite, the worldly elements 
will prey upon his nature. The common cognomen of this world 
among the misguided and superstitious is “a vale of tears,” from 
which we are to be redeemed by a certain arbitrary interposition 
of God and taken to Heaven—What a little circumscribed 
straightened notion! Call the world if you please 'The vale of 
Soul-making.” Then you will find out the use of the world (I 
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am speaking now in the highest terms for human nature, admit¬ 
ting it to be immortal, which I will here take for granted for the 
purpose of showing a thought which has struck me concerning it) 

I say " 'Said-making” —Soul as distinguished from an Intelligence. 
There may be intelligences or sparks of the divinity in millions 
—but they are not Souls till they acquire identities, till each one 
is personally itself. Intelligences are atoms of perception—they 
know and they see and they are pure, in short they are God— 
how then are Souls to be made? How then are these sparks 
which are God to have identity given them—so as ever to possess 
a bliss peculiar to each one's individual existence? How, but by 
the medium of a world like this? This point I sincerely wish to 
consider because I think it a grander system of salvation than the 
Christian religion—or rather it is a system of Spirit-creation— 
This is effected by three grand materials acting the one upon the 
other for a series of years—These three Materials are the Intel¬ 
ligence —the human heart (as distinguished from intelligence or 
Mind), and the World or Elemental spare suited for the proper 
action of Mind and Heart on each other for the purpose of form¬ 
ing the Soul or Intelligence destined to possess the sense of 
Identity . I can scarcely express what I but dimly perceive—and 
yet I think I perceive it—that you may judge the more 
clearly I will put it in the most homely form possible. I will 
call the world a School instituted for the purpose of teaching 
little children to read—I will call the human heart the horn Book 
used in that School—and I will call the Child able to read , the 
Soul made from that School and its horn book. Do you not see 
how necessary a World of Pains and troubles is to school an 
Intelligence and make it a soul? A Place where the heart must 
feel and suffer in a thousand diverse ways. Not merely is the 
Heart a Hornbook, It is the Mind's Bible, it is the Mind’s expe-, 
rience, it is the text from which the Mind or Intelligence sucks its 
identity. As various as the Lives of Men are—so various become 
their souls, and thus does God make individual beings, Souls, 
Identical Souls of the sparks of his own essence. This appears 
to me a faint sketch of a system of Salvation which does not 
offend our reason and humanity—I am convinced that many 
difficulties which Christians labor under would vanish before it— 
there is one which even now strikes me—the salvation of Chil¬ 
dren. In them the spark or intelligence returns to God without any 
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identity—it having had no time to learn of and be altered by the 
heart—or seat of the human Passions. It is pretty generally 
suspected that the Christian scheme has been copied from the 
ancient Persian and Greek Philosophers. Why may they not have 
made this simple thing even more simple for common appre¬ 
hension by introducing Mediators and Personages, in the same 
manner as in the heathen mythology abstractions are personified ? 
Seriously I think it probable that this system of Soul-making may 
have been the Parent of all the more palpable and personal 
schemes of Redemption among the Zoroastrians the Christians 
and the Hindoos. For as one part of the human species must 
have their carved Jupiter; so another part must have the pal¬ 
pable and named Mediator and Savior, their Christ, their Oro- 
manes, and their Vishnu. If what 1 have said should not be plain 
enough, as I fear it may not be, I will put you in the place 
where I began in this series of thoughts—I mean I began by see¬ 
ing how man was formed by circumstances—and what are cir¬ 
cumstances but touchstones of his heart? and what are touch¬ 
stones but provings of his heart, but fortifiers or alterers of his 
nature? and what is his altered nature but his Soul?—and what 
was his Soul before it came into the world and had these provings 
and alterations and perfectionings ?—An intelligence without 
Identity—and how is this Identity to be made? Through the 
medium of the Heart? and how is the heart to become this 
Medium but in a world of Circumstances? 

There now I think what with Poetry and Theology, you may 
thank your stars that my pen is not very long-winded. Yester¬ 
day I received two Letters from your Mother and Henry, which 
I shall send by young Birkbeck with this. 

Friday, April 30. 

Brown has been here rummaging up some of my old sins— 
* that is to say sonnets. I do not think you remember them, so I 
will copy them out, as well as two or three lately written. I 
have just written one on, Fame—which Brown is transcribing 
and he has his book and mine. I must employ myself perhaps 
in a sonnet on the same subject— 

On Fame 

You cannot eat your cake and have it too. —Proverb. 

How fever'd is that Man who cannot look 
Upon his mortal days with temperate blood 

Who vexes all the leaves of his Life's book 
And robs his fair name of its maidenhood. 
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It is as if the rose should pluck herself 
Or the ripe plum finger its misty bloom, 

As if a clear Lake meddling with itself 

Should cloud its clearness with a muddy gloom. 

But the rose leaves herself upon the Briar 
For winds to kiss and grateful Bees to feed, 

And the ripe plum still wears its dim attire, 

The undisturbed Lake has crystal spac e— 

Why then should man, teasing the world for grace, 

Spoil his salvation by a fierce miscreed? 

Another on Fame 

Fame like a wayward girl will still be coy 
To those who woo her with too slavish knees 
But makes surrender to some thoughtless boy 
And dotes the more upon a heart at ease— 

She is a Gipsy will not speak to those 
Who have not learnt to be content without her, 

A Jilt whose ear was never whisper’d close, 

Who think they scandal her who talk about her— 

A very Gipsy is she Nilus born, 

Sister-in-law to jealous Potiphar— 

Ye lovesick Bards, repay her scorn for scorn, 

Ye lovelorn Artists, madmen that ye arc. 

Make your best bow to her and bid adieu, 

Then if she likes it she will follow you. 

To Sleep 

O soft cmblatner of the still midnight 
Shutting with careful fingers and benign 
Our gloom-pleased eyes embowered from the light 
Enshaded in forgetfulness divine— 

O soothest sleep, if so it please thee close 
In midst of this thine hymn my willing eyes, 

Or wait the amen, ere thy poppy throws 
Around my bed its dewy Charities. 

Then save me or the passed day will shine 
Upon my pillow breeding many woes. 

Save me from curious conscience that still lords 
Its strength for darkness, burrowing like a Mole— 

Turn the key deftly in the oiled wards, 

And seal the hushed Casket of my soul. 

The following poem—the last I have written—is the first and 
the only one with which I have taken even moderate pains. I 
have for the most part dash’d off my lines in a hurry. This I 
have done leisurely—I think it reads the more richly for it, and 
will I hope encourage me to write other things in even a more 
peaceable and healthy spirit. You must recollect that Psyche 
was not embodied as a goddess before the time of Apuleius the 
Platonist who lived after the Augustan age, and consequently 
the Goddess was never worshipped or sacrificed to with any of 
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the ancient fervor—and perhaps never thought of in the old 
religion—I am more orthodox than to let a heathen Goddess be 
so neglected— 

Ode to Psyche 

A Goddess hear these tuneless numbers, wrung 
By sweet enforcement and remembrance dear, 

And pardon that thy secrets should be sung 
Even into thine own soft-conched ear! 

Surely 1 dreamt to-day; or did I see 
The winged Psyche, with awaked eyes? 

I wandered in a forest thoughtlessly, 

And on the sudden, fainting with surprise, 

Saw two fair Creatures couched side by side 
In deepest grass, beneath the whisp’ring fan 
Of leaves and trembled blossoms, where there ran 
A Brooklet scarce espied 
’Mid hush’d, cool-rooted flowers, fragrant-cyed, 

Blue, freckle pink, and budded Syrian 
They lay, calm-breathing on the bedded grass; 

Their arms embraced and their pinions too; 

Their lips touch’d not, but had not bid adieu. 

As if disjoined by soft-handed slumber, 

And ready still past kisses to outnumber 
At tender dawn of aurorian love. 


The winged boy I knew: 

But who wast thou O happy happy dove? 

His Psyche true? 

O latest born, and loveliest vision far 
Of all Olympus’ faded Hierarchy l 

Fairer than Phoebe’s sapphire-region’d star, 

Or Vesper amorous glow-worm of the sky; 

Fairer than these though Temple thou hadst none, 
Nor Altar heap’d with flowers; 

Nor virgin-choir to make delicious moan 
Upon the midnight hours; 

No voice, no lute, no pipe no incense sweet 
From chain-swung Censer teeming— 

No shrine, no grove, no Oracle, no heat 
Of pale mouth’d Prophet dreaming! 


O Bloomiest! though too late for antique vows; 

Too, too late for the fond believing Lyre, 
When holy were the haunted forest boughs, 
Holy the Air, the water and the fire; 

Yet even in these days so far retir’d 
From happy Pieties thy lucent fans, 
Fluttering among the faint Olympians, 

I see, and sing by my own eyes inspired. 

O let me be thy Choir and make a moan 
Upon the midnight hours; 

Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense sweet 
From swinged Censer teeming; 

Thy Shrine, thy Grove, thy Oracle, thy heat 
Of pale-mouth’d Prophet dreaming! 
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Yes, I will be thy Priest and build a fane 
In some untrodden region of my Mind, 

Where branched thoughts, new grown with pleasant pain. 

Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind. 

Far, far around shall those dark cluster'd trees 
Fledge the wild ridged mountains steep by steep; 

And there by Zephyrs streams and birds and bees 
The moss-lain Dryads shall be lulled to sleep. 

And in the midst of this wide-quietness 
A rosy Sanctuary will I dress 
With the wreath'd trellis of a working brain; 

With buds and bells and stars without a name; 

With all the gardener-fancy e’er could feign, 

Who breeding flowers will never breed the same— 

And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win; 

A bright torch and a casement ope at night 
To let the warm Love in. 

Here endethc ve Ode to Psyche. 

Incipit altera Sonncla 

I have been endeavoring to discover a better Sonnet Stanza 
than we have. The legitimate does not suit the language over 
well from the pouncing rhymes—the other kind appears too 
elegiac—and the couplet at the end of it has seldom a pleasing 
effect—I do not pretend to have succeeded—it will explain itself. 

If by dull rhymes our English must be chained, 

And, like Andromeda, the sonnet sweet 
Fetter'd, in spite of pained Loveliness; 

Let us find out, if we must be constrain’d, 

Sandals more interwoven and complete 
To fit the naked foot of poesy ; 

Let us inspect the lyre, and weigh the stress 
Of every chord, and see what may be gain’d 
By car industrious, and attention meet; 

Misers of sound and syllable, no less 

Than Midas of his coinage, let us he 

Jealous of dead leaves in the bay wreath crown 

So, if we may not let the muse be free, 

She will be bound with Garlands of her own. 

[May 3.] 

This is the third of May, and everything is in delightful for¬ 
wardness ; the violets are not withered before the peeping of the 
first rose. You must let me know everything—how parcels go 
and come, what papers you have, and what newspapers you want, 
and other things. God bless you, my dear brother and sister. 
Your affectionate Brother, John Keats. 
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lifelong friend Coleridge. On leaving school he became a clerk with the 
East India Company, m whose establishment he served from 1792 to 
1825, when he was retired on a pension. Early in life Lamb devoted 
himself to the care of his sister Mary, who was subject to fits of insanity, 
and they lived together, neither marrying, until his death. They col¬ 
laborated in writing the “Tales of Shakespeare/' and their drawing¬ 
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contribute, under the pseudonym of Elia, to the London Magazine, in 
which two series of essays, representing his best work, were eventually 
published He is distinguished for the Quaint and delicate charm of his 
style, and as England’s foremost writer of the so-called familiar essay. 

A CHAPTER ON EARS 

I HAVE no ear—Mistake me not, reader—nor imagine that 
I am by nature destitute of those exterior twin appendages, 
hanging ornaments and (architecturally speaking) handsome 
volutes to the human capital. Better my mother had never borne 
me.—1 am, I think, rather delicately than copiously provided with 
those conduits, and I feel no disposition to envy the mule for his 
plenty, or the mole for her exactness, in those ingenious labyrin¬ 
thine inlets—those indispensable side-intelligencers. 

Neither have I incurred or done anything to incur, with Defoe, 
that hideous disfigurement, which constrained him to draw upon 
assurance—to feel “quite unabashed/' and at ease upon that 
article. I was never, I thank my stars, in the pillory; nor, if I 
read them aright, is it within the compass of my destiny that I 
ever should be. 

When therefore I say that I have no ear, you will understand 
me to mean— for music .—To say that this heart never melted 
at the concourse of sweet sounds, would be a foul self-libel.— 
" Water parted from the sea” never fails to move it strangely. 
So does “In infancy!’ But they were used to be sung at her 
harpsichord (the old-fashioned instrument in vogue in those 
days) by a gentlewoman—the gentlest, sure that ever merited 
the appellation—the sweetest—why should I hesitate to name 
Mrs. S-, once the blooming Fanny Weatherall of the Temple 
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—who had power to thrill the soul of Elia, small imp as he was, 
even in his long coats; and to make him glow, tremble, and blush 
with a passion that not faintly indicated the day-spring of that 
absorbing sentiment, which was afterwards destined to over¬ 
whelm and subdue his nature quite, for Alice W-n. 

I even think that sentimentally I am disposed to harmony. But 
organically 1 am incapable of a tune. I have been practicing 
“God save the King” all my life; whistling and humming it over 
to myself in solitary corners; and am not yet arrived, they tell 
me, within many quavers of it. Yet hath the loyalty of Elia 
never been impeached. 

I am not without suspicion that I have an undeveloped faculty 
of music within me. For thrumming, in my wild way, on my 
friend A.’s piano, the other morning, while he was engaged in 
an adjoining parlor—on his return he was pleased to say he 
thought it could not be the maid! On his first surprise at hear¬ 
ing the keys touched in somewhat an airy and masterful way, 
not dreaming of me, his suspicions had lighted on Jenny. But 
a grace, snatched from a superior refinement, soon convinced 
him that some being—technically perhaps deficient, but higher 
informed from a principle common to all the fine arts—had 
swayed the keys to a mood which Jenny, with all her (less 
cultivated) enthusiasm, could never have elicited from them. 
I mention this as a proof of my friend's penetration, and not 
with any view of disparaging Jenny. 

Scientifically I could never be made to understand (yet I have 
taken some pains) what a note in music is; or how one note 
should differ from another. Much less in voices can I distin¬ 
guish a soprano from a tenor. Only sometimes the thorough¬ 
bass I contrive to guess at, from its being super-eminently harsh 
and disagreeable. I tremble, however, for my misapplication 
of the simplest terms of that which I disclaim. While I profess 
my ignorance, I scarce know what to say I am ignorant of. I 
hate, perhaps, by misnomers. Sostenuto and adagio stand in the 
like relation of obscurity to me; and Sol, Fa, Mi, Re, is as con¬ 
juring as Baralipton. 

It is hard to stand alone in an age like this (constituted to 
the quick and critical perception of all harmonious combinations, 
I verily believe, beyond all preceding ages, since Jubal stumbled 
upon the gamut), to remain as it were singly unimpressible to the 
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magic influences of an art which is said to have such an especial 
stroke at soothing, elevating, and refining the passions.—Yet 
rather than break the candid current of my confessions, I must 
avow to you that I have received a great deal more pain than 
pleasure from this so cried-up faculty. 

I am constitutionally susceptible of noises. A carpenter’s ham¬ 
mer. in a warm summer noon, will fret me into more than mid¬ 
summer madness. But those unconnected, unset sounds are 
nothing to the measured malice of music. The ear is passive to 
those single strokes-; willingly enduring stripes, while it hath 
no task to con. To music it cannot be passive. It will strive— 
mine at least will—spite of its inaptitude, to thrid the maze; like 
an unskilled eve painfully poring upon hieroglyphics. I have 
sat through an Italian Opera, till, for sheer pain, and inexplicable 
anguish, I have rushed out into the noisiest places of the crowded 
streets, to solace myself with sounds which I was not obliged 
to follow, and get rid of the distracting torment of endless, fruit¬ 
less, barren attention! I take refuge in the unpretending assem¬ 
blage of honest common-life sounds;—and the purgatory of the 
Enraged Musician becomes my paradise. 

I have sat at an Oratorio (that profanation of the purposes 
of the cheerful playhouse) watching the faces of the auditory 
in the pit (what a contrast to Hogarth’s Laughing Audience!) 
immovable, or affecting some faint emotion—till (as some have 
said that our occupations in the next world will be but a shadow 
of what delighted us in this) I have imagined myself in some 
cold theater in Hades, where some of the forms of the earthly 
one should be kept up, with none cA the enjoyment; or like that 

-Party in a parlor, 

All silent, and all damned! 

Above all, those insufferable concertos, and pieces of music, 
as they are called, do plague and embitter my apprehension.— 
Words are something; but to be exposed to an endless battery 
of mere sounds; to be long a-dying, to lie stretched upon a rack 
of roses; to keep up languor by unintermitted effort; to pile 
honey upon sugar, and sugar upon honey, to an interminable 
tedious sweetness; to fill up sound with feeling, and strain ideas 
to keep pace with it; to gaze on empty frames, and be forced to 
make the pictures for yourself; to read a book all stops, and be 
obliged to supply the verbal matter; to invent extempore trage* 
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dies to answer to the vague gestures of an inexplicable rambling 
mime—these are faint shadows of what I have undergone from 
a series of the aLiest-executed pieces of this empty instrumental 
music. 

I deny that in the opening of a concert I have experienced 
something vastly lulling and agreeable:—afterwards followeth 
the languor, and the oppression. Like that disappointing book in 
Patmos, or like the comings on of melancholy, described by 
Burton, doth music make her first insinuating approaches:— 
“Most pleasant it is to such as are melancholy given, to walk 
alone in some solitary grove, betwixt wood and water, by some 
brook side, and to meditate upon some delightsome and pleasant 
subject, which shall affect him most, amabilis insania , and mentis 
gratissimus error . A most incomparable delight to build castles 
in the air, to go smiling to themselves, acting an infinite variety 
of parts, which they suppose, and strongly imagine, they act, 
or that they see done.—So delightsome these toys at first, they 
could spend whole days and nights without sleep, even whole 
years in such contemplations, and fantastical meditations, which 
are like so many dreams, and will hardly be drawn from them 
—winding and unwinding themselves as so many clocks, and still 
pleasing their humors, until at last the scene turns upon a sut>- 
den, and they being now habitated to such meditations and soli¬ 
tary places, can endure no company, can think of nothing but 
harsh and distasteful subjects. Fear, sorrow, suspicion, sub - 
rusticus pudor, discontent, cares, and weariness of life, surprise 
them on a sudden, and they can think of nothing else: continually 
suspecting, no sooner are their eyes open, but this infernal 
plague of melancholy seizeth upon them, and terrifies their souls, 
representing some dismal object to their minds; which now, by 
no means, no labor, no persuasions, they can avoid, they cannot 
be rid of, they cannot resist.” 

Something like this “scene-turning” I have experienced at 
the evening -parties, at the house of my good Catholic friend 

Nov -; who, by the aid of af capital organ, himself the most 

finished of players, converts his drawing-room into a chapel, his 
week-days into Sundays, and these latter into minor heavens. 

When my friend commences upon one of those solemn an¬ 
thems, which peradventure struck upon my heedless ear, ram¬ 
bling in the side isles of the dim Abbey, some five-and-thirty 
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years since, waking a new sense, and putting a soul of old 
religion into my young apprehension (whether it be that in 
which the psalmist, weary of the persecutions of bad men, 
wisheth to himself dove’s wings, or that other, which with a 
like measure of sobriety and pathos, inquireth by what means 
the young man shall best cleanse his mind)—a holy calm per- 
vadeth me.—J am for the time 

rapt above earth, 

And possess joys not promised at my birth. 

But when this master of the spell, not content to have laid 
a soul prostrate, goes on, in his power, to inflict more bliss than 
lies in her capacity to receive,—impatient to overcome her 
“earthly” with his “heavenly,”—still pouring in, for protracted 
hours, fresh waves and fresh from the sea of sound, or from 
that inexhausted German ocean, above which, in triumphant 
progress, dolphin-seated, ride those Arions Haydn and Mozart, 
with their attendant tritons Bach, Beethoven, and a countless 
tribe, whom to attempt to reckon up would but plunge me again 
in the deeps,—I stagger under the weight of harmony, reeling 
to and fro at my wit’s end;—clouds, as of frankincense, oppress 
me—priests, altars, censers, dazzle before me—the genius of his 
religion hath me in her toils—a shadowy triple tiara invests the 
brow of my friend, late so naked, so ingenuous—he is Pope,— 
and by him sits, like as in the anomaly of dreams, a she-Pope 
too,—tri-coroneted like himself!—I am converted, and yet a 
Protestant;—at once malleus hereticorum, and myself grand 
heresiarch: or three heresies center in my person: I am Marcion, 
Ebion, and Cerinthus—'Gog and Magog—what not ?—till the com¬ 
ing in of the friendly supper-tray dissipates the figment, and a 
draught of true Lutheran beer (in which chiefly my friend shows 
himself no bigot) at once reconciles me to the rationalities of a 
purer faith, and restores to me the genuine unterrifying aspects 
of my pleasant-countenanced host and hostess. 

P. S.—A writer, whose real name it seems is Boldero , but who 
has been entertaining the town for the last twelve months with 
some very pleasant lucubrations under the assumed signature 
of Leigh Hunt, in his “Indicator” of the 31st January last has 
thought fit to insinuate that I, Elia, do not write the little 
sketches which bear my signature in this magazine, but tihat 
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the true author of them is a Mr. L-b. Observe the critical 

period at which he has chosen to impute the calumny!—on the 
very eve of the publication of our last number—affording no 
scope for explanation for a full month; during which time I must 
lie writhing and tossing under the cruel imputation of nonentity. 
Good heavens! that a plain man must not be allowed to be —— 

They call this an age of personality; but surely this spirit of 
anti-personality (if I may so express it) is something worse. 

Take away my moral reputation—I may live to discredit that 
calumny; injure my literary fame—I may write that up again; 
but, when a gentleman is robbed of his identity, where is he? 

Other murderers stab but at our existence, a frail and per¬ 
ishing trifle at the best; but here is an assassin who aims at our 
very essence; who not only forbids us to be any longer, but to 
have been at all. Let our ancestors look to it. 

Is the parish register nothing ? Is the house in Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, where we saw the light six-and-forty years 
ago, nothing? Were our progenitors from stately Genoa, where 
we flourished four centuries back, before the barbarous name of 
Boldero was known to a European mouth, nothing? Was the 
goodly scion of our name, transplanted into England in the reign 
of the seventh Henry, nothing? Are the archives of the steel¬ 
yard, in succeeding reigns (if haply they survive the fury of 
our envious enemies), showing that we flourished in prime re¬ 
pute, as merchants, down to the period of the Commonwealth, 
nothing? 

Why, then the world, and all that’s in’t, is nothing; 

The covering sky is nothing; Bohemia nothing. 

I am ashamed that this trifling writer should have power to 
move me so. f 

DREAM-CHILDREN: A REVERIE 

C HILDREN* love to listen to stories about their elders, when 
they were children: to stretch their imagination to the con¬ 
ception of a traditionary great-uncle, or grandame, whom they 
never saw. It was in this spirit that my little ones crept about 
me the other evening to hear about their great-grandmother 
Field, who lived in a great house in Norfolk (a hundred times 
bigger than that in which they and papa lived) which had 
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been the scene—so at least it was generally believed in that 
part of the country—of the tragic incidents which they had 
lately become familiar with from the ballad of the Children 
in the Wood. Certain it is that the whole story of the children 
and their cruel uncle was to be seen fairly carved out in wood 
upon the chimney-piece of the great hall, the whole story down 
to the Robin Redbreasts, till a foolish rich person pulled it 
down to set up a marble one of modern invention in its stead, 
with no story upon it. Here Alice put out one of her dear 
mother's looks, too tender to be called upbraiding. Then I went 
on to say, how religious and how good their great-grandmother 
Field was, how beloved and respected by everybody, though she 
was not indeed the mistress of this great house, but had only 
the charge of it (and yet in some respects she might be said 
to be the mistress of it too) committed to her by its owner, who 
preferred living in a newer and more fashionable mansion which 
he had purchased somewhere in the adjoining county; but still 
she lived in it in a manner as if it had been her own, and kept 
up the dignity of the great house in a sort while she lived, which 
afterwards came to decay, and was nearly pulled down, and all 
of its old ornaments stripped and carried away to the owner’s 
other house, where they were set up, and looked as awkward as 
if some one were to carry away the old tombs they had seen 
lately at the Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C.'s tawdry gilt 
drawing-room. Here John smiled, as much as to say, “that would 
be foolish, indeed.” And then I told how, when she came to die, 
her funeral was attended by a concourse of all the poor, and 
some of the gentry too, of the neighborhood, for many miles 
around, to show their respect for her memory, because she had 
been*such a good and religious woman; so good indeed that she 
knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part of the Testa¬ 
ment besides. Here little Alice spread her hands. Then I told 
what a tall, upright, graceful person their great-grandmother 
Field once was, and how in her youth she was esteemed the 
best dancer—here little Alice's little right foot played an invol¬ 
untary movement, till upon my looking grave, it desisted—the 
best dancer, I was saying, in the county, till a cruel disease, called 
a cancer, came, and bowed her down with pain; but it could 
never bend her good spirits, or make them stoop, but they were 
still upright, because she was so good and religious. Then I told 
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how she used to sleep by herself in a lone chamber of the great lone 
house; and how she believed that an apparition of two infants 
was to be seen at midnight gliding up and down the great stair¬ 
case near where she slept, but she said “those innocents would 
do her no harm”; and how frightened I used to be, though in 
those days I had my maid to sleep with me, because 1 was never 
half so good or religious as she—and yet I never saw the infants. 
Here John expanded all his eyebrows and tried to look cou¬ 
rageous. Then I told how good she was to all her grandchildren, 
having us to the great house in the holidays, where I in par¬ 
ticular used to spend many hours by myself, in gazing upon the 
old busts of the twelve Caesars, that had been Emperors of Rome, 
till the old marble heads would seem to live again, or 1 to be 
turned into marble with frhem; how I could never be tired with 
roaming about that huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, 
with their worn-out hangings, fluttering tapestry, and carved 
oaken panels, with the gilding almost rubbed out—sometimes 
in the spacious old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost to 
myself, unless when now and then a solitary gardening man 
would cross me—and how the nectarines and peaches hung upon 
the walls, without my ever offering to pluck them, because they 
were forbidden fruit, unless now and then—and because 1 had 
more pleasure in strolling about among the old melancholy- 
looking yew-trees, or the firs, and picking up the red berries, 
and the fir apples which were good for nothing but to look at 
—or in lying about upon the fresh grass, with all the fine garden 
smells around me—or basking in the orangery, till I could almost 
fancy myself ripening too. along with the oranges and the limes 
in that grateful warmth—or in watching the dace that darted to 
and fro in the fish-pond, at the bottom of the garden, witli-here 
and there a great sulky pike hanging midway down the water 
in silent state, as if it mocked at their impertinent friskings— 
I had more pleasure in these busy-idle diversions than in all the 
sweet flavors of peaches, nectarines, oranges, and such like com¬ 
mon baits of children. Here John slyly deposited back upon the 
plate a bunch of grapes which, not unobserved by Alice, he had 
meditated dividing with her, and both, seemed willing to relin¬ 
quish them for the present as irrelevant. Then in somewhat a 
more heightened tone, I told how, though their great-grand¬ 
mother Field loved all her grandchildren, yet in an especial man- 
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ner she might be said to love their uncle, John L-, because 

he was so handsome and spirited a youth, and a king to the rest 
of us; and, instead of moping about in solitary corners, like 
some of us, he would mount the most mettlesome horse he could 
get, when but an imp no bigger than themselves, and make it 
carry him half over the county in a morning, and join the 
hunters when there were any out—and yet he loved the old 
great house and gardens too, but had too much spirit to be always 
pent up within their boundaries-—and how their uncle grew up to 
man’s estate as brave as he was handsome, to the admiration of 
everybody, but of their great-grandmother Field most especially; 
and how he used to carry me upon his back when I was a lame¬ 
footed boy—for he was a good bit older than me—many a mile 
when I could not walk for pain;—and how in after-life he 
became lame-footed too, and I did not always (1 fear) make 
allowance enough for him when he was impatient, and in pain, 
nor remember sufficiently how considerate he had been to me 
when I was lame-footed; and how when he died, though he had 
not been dead an hour, it seemed as if he had died a great while 
ago, such a distance there is betwixt life and death; and how 
1 bore his death as I thought pretty well at first, but afterwards 
it haunted and haunted me; and though I did not cry or take it 
to heart as some do, and as I think he would have done if 1 
had died, yet 1 missed him all day long, and knew not till then 
how much 1 had loved him. I missed his kindness, and I missed 
his crossness, and wished him to be alive again, to be quarreling 
with him (for we quarreled sometimes), rather than not have 
him again, and was as uneasy without him, as he, their poor 
uncle, must have been when the doctor took off his limb. Here 
the Children fell a-crying, and asked if their little mourning 
which they had on was not for uncle John, and they looked up, 
and prayed me not to go on about their uncle, but to tell them, 
some stories about their pretty dead mother. Then I told how 
for seven long years, in hope sometimes, sometimes in despair, 

yet persisting ever, I courted the fair Alice W-n; and, as 

much as children could understand, I explained to them what 
coyness, and difficulty, and denial meant in maidens—when sud¬ 
denly, turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out 
at her eyes with such a reality of re-presentment, that I became 
in doubt which of them stood there before me, or whose that 
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bright hair was; and while I stood gazing, both the children 
gradually grew fainter to my view, receding, and still receding 
till nothing at last but two mournful features were seen in the 
uttermost distance, which, without speech, strangely impressed 
upon me the effects of speech: “We are not of Alice, nor of 
thee, nor are we children at all. The children of Alice call 
Bartrum father. We are nothing; less than nothing, and dreams. 
We are only what might have been, and must wait upon the 
tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages, before we have exist¬ 
ence, and a name”—and immediately awaking, I found myself 
quietly seated in my bachelor arm-chair, where I had fallen 
asleep, with the faithful Bridget unchanged by my side—but 
John L. (or James Elia) was gone forever. 
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THE EMPRESS CATHARINE AND PRINCESS 

DASHKOF 


C ATHARINE. Into his heart! into his heart! If he escapes, 
we perish. 

Do you think, Dashkof, they can hear me through the double 
door? Yes; hark! they heard me: they have done it. 

What bubbling and gurgling! he groaned but once. 

Listen! his blood is busier now than it ever was before. I 
should not have thought it could have splashed so loud upon 
the floor, although our bed, indeed, is rather of the highest. 

Put your ear against the lock. 

Dashkof. I hear nothing. 

Catharine . My ears are quicker than yours, and know these 
notes better. Let me come.—Hear nothing! You did not wait 
long enough, nor with coolness and patience. There!—there 
again! The drops are now like lead: every half-minute they 
penetrate the eider-down and the mattress.—How now! which of 
these fools has brought his dog with him ? What tramping and 
lapping! the creature will carry the marks all about the palace 
with his feet and muzzle. 

Dashkof. Oh, heavens! 

Catharine. Are you afraid ? 

Dashkof. There is a horror that surpasses fear, and will 
have none of it. I knew not this before. 

Catharine. You turn pale and tremble. You should have 
supported me, in case I had required it. 
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Dashkof. I thought only of the tyrant. Neither in life nor 
in death could any one of these miscreants make me tremble. 
But the husband slain by his wife!—I saw not into my heart; I 
looked not into it, and it chastises me, 

Catharine . Dashkof, arc you then really unwell? 

Dashkof . What will Russia, what will Europe, say? 

Catharine. Russia has no more voice than a whale. She may 
toss about in her turbulence; but my artillery (for now, indeed, 
I can safely call it mine) shall stun and quiet her. 

Dashkof . God grant— 

Catharine. I cannot but laugh at thee, my pretty Dashkof! 
God grant, forsooth! Tie has granted all we wanted from him 
at present—the safe removal of this odious IVter. 

Dashkof. Yet Peter loved you; and even the worst husband 
must leave, surely, the recollection of some sweet moments. The 
sternest must have trembled, both with apprehension and with 
hope, at the first alteration in the health of his consort; at the 
first promise of true union, imperfect without progeny. Then 
there are thanks rendered together to heaven, and satisfactions 
communicated, and infant words interpreted; and when the one 
has failed to pacify the sharp cries of babyhood, pettish and im¬ 
patient as sovereignty itself, the success of the other in calming 
it, and the unenvied triumph of this exquisite ambition, and the 
calm gazes that it wins upon it. 

Catharine. Are these, my sweet friend, jour lessons from the 
Stoic school? Are not they, rather, the pale-faced reflections of 
some kind epithalamiast from Livonia or Bessarabia? Come, 
come away. I am to know nothing at present of the deplorable 
occurrence. Did not you wish his death? 

Dashkof. It is not his death that shocks me. 

Catharine I understand you; beside, you said as much before. 

Dashkof . I fear for your renown. 

Catharine. And for vour good name—ay, Dashkof! 

Dashkof. He was not, nor did I ever wish him to be, my 
friend. 

Catharine . You hated him. 

Dashkof . Even hatred may be plucked up too roughly. 

Catharine . Europe shall be informed of my reasons, if she 
should ever find out that I countenanced the conspiracy. She 
shall be persuaded that her repose made the step necessary; that 
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my own life was in danger; that I fell upon my knees to soften 
the conspirators; that, only when I had fainted, the horrible 
deed was done. She knows already that Peter was always order¬ 
ing new exercises and uniforms; and my ministers can evince 
at the first audience my womanly love of peace. 

Dashkof, Europe may be more easily subjugated than duped. 

Catharine. She shall be both, God willing. 

Dashkof. The majesty of thrones will seem endangered by 
this open violence. 

Catharine. The majesty of thrones is never in jeopardy by 
those who sit upon them. A sovereign may cover one with blood 
more safely than a subject can pluck a feather out of the cushion. 
It is only when the people does the violence that we hear an ill 
report of it. Kings poisen and stab one another in pure legiti¬ 
macy. Do your republican ideas revolt from .such a doctrine? 

Dashkof. I do not question this right of theirs, and never 
will oppose their exercise of it. But if you prove to the people 
how easy a matter it is to extinguish an emperor, and how 
pleasantly and prosperously we may live after it, is it not prob¬ 
able that they also will now and then try the experiment; 
particularly, if any one in Russia should hereafter hear of glory 
and honor, and how immortal are these by the consent of man¬ 
kind, in all countries and ages, in him who releases the world, 
or any part of it, from a lawless and ungovernable despot? The 
chances of escape are many, and the greater if he should have 
no accomplices. Of his renown there is no doubt at all: that 
is placed above chance and beyond time, by the sword he hath 
exercised so righteously. 

Catharine. True; but we must reason like democrats no longer. 
Republicanism is the best thing we can have, when we cannot 
have power; but no one ever held the two together*. I am now 
autocrat. 

Dashkof. Truly, then, may I congratulate you. The dignity 
is the highest a mortal can attain. 

Catharine. I know and feel it. 

Dashkof. I wish you always may. 

Catharine. I doubt not the stability of power: I can make 
constant both fortune and love. My, Dashkof smiles at this con¬ 
ceit : she has here the same advantage, and does not envy her 
friend, even the autocracy. 
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Dashkof. Indeed I do, and most heartily. 

Catharine . How! 

Dashkof. 1 know very well what those intended who first 
composed the word; but they blundered egregiously. In spite of 
them, it signifies power over ousel f—of all power the most 
enviable, and the least consistent with power over others. 

I hope and trust there is no danger to you from any member 
of the council-board inflaming the guards or other soldiery. 

Catharine. The members of the council-board did not sit at 
it, but upon it, and their tactics were performed cross-legged. 
What partisans are to be dreaded of that commander-in-chief 
whose chief command is over pantaloons and facings, whose 
utmost glory is perched on loops and feathers, and who fancies 
that battles are to be won rather by pointing the hat than the 
cannon r 

Dashkof. Peter was not insensible to glory; few men are: 
but wiser heads than his have been perplexed in the road to it, 
and many have lost it by their ardor to attain it. 1 have always 
said that, unless we devote ourselves to the public good, we may 
perhaps be celebrated ; but it is beyond the power of fortune, 
or even of genius, to exalt us above the dust. 

Catharine Dashkof, you are a sensible, sweet creature; but 
rather too romantic on principle, and rather too visionary on 
glory. I shall always both esteem and love you ; but no other 
woman in Europe will be great enough to endure you, and you 
will really put the men hors de combat . 'Thinking is an enemy 
to beauty, and no friend to tenderness. Men can ill brook it one 
in another; in women it renders them what they would fain 
call scornful (vain assumption of high prerogative!), and what 
you would find bestial and outrageous. As for my reputation, 
which I know is dear to you, I can purchase all the best writers 
in Europe with a snuff-box each, and all the remainder with its 
contents. Not a gentleman of the Academy but is enchanted by 
a toothpick, if I deign to send it him. A brilliant makes me 
Semiramis; a watch-chain, Venus; a ring, Juno. Voltaire is my 
friend. 

Dashkof . He was Frederick’s. 

Catharine. I shall be the Pucelle of Russia. No! I had for¬ 
gotten; he has treated her scandalously. 

Dashkof. Does your Majesty value the flatteries of a writer 
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who ridicules the most virtuous and glorious of his nation; who 
crouched before that monster of infamy, Louis XV, and that 
worse monster, the king his predecessor? He reviled, with every 
indignity and indecency, the woman who rescued France, and 
who alone, of all that ever led the armies of that kingdom, made 
its conquerors—the English—tremble. Its monarchs and mar¬ 
shals cried and ran like capons, flapping their fine crests from 
wall to wall, and cackling at one breath defiance and surrender. 
The village girl drew them back into battle, and placed the 
heavens themselves against the enemies of Charles. She seemed 
supernatural: the English recruits deserted; they would not fight 
against God. 

Catharine. Fools and bigots! 

Dashkof. The whole world contained none other, excepting 
those who fed upon them. The Maid of Orleans was pious and 
sincere: her life asserted it; her death confirmed it. Glory to 
her, Catherine, if you love glory. Detestation to him who has 
profaned the memory of this most holy martyr, the guide and 
avenger of her king, the redeemer and saviour of her country. 

Catharine . Be it so; but Voltaire buoys me up above some 
impertinent, troublesome qualms. 

Dashkof . If Deism had been prevalent in Europe, he would 
have been the champion of Christianity; and if the French had 
been Protestants, he would have shed tears upon the papal slip¬ 
per. He buoys up no one: for he gives no one hope. He may 
amuse: dullness itself must be amused, indeed, by the versatility 
and brilliancy of his wit. 

Catharine. While I was meditating on the great action I have 
now so happily accomplished, I sometimes thought his wit feeble. 
This idea, no doubt, originated from the littleness of everything 
in comparison with my undertaking. 

Dashkof. Alas! we lose much when we lose the capacity of 
being delighted by men of genius, and gain little when we are 
forced to run to them fci incredulity. 

Catharine. 1 shall make some use of my philosopher at Ferney. 
I detest him as much as you do; but where will you find me 
another who writes so pointedly? You really, then, fancy that 
people care for truth! Innocent Dashkof! Believe me, there is 
nothing so delightful in life as to find a liar in a person of 
repute. Have you never heard good folks rejoicing at it? Or, 
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rather, can you mention to me anyone who has not been in rap¬ 
tures when he could communicate such glad tidings? The gout- 
iest man would go on foot without a crutch to tell his friend of 
it at midnight; and would cross the Neva for the purpose, when 
he doubted whether the ice would bear him. Men in general 
are so weak in truth that they are obliged to put their bravery 
under it to prop it. Why do they pride themselves, think you, 
on their courage, when the bravest of them is by many degrees 
less courageous than a mastiff-bitch in the straw? It is only that 
the)' may be rogues without hearing it, and make their fortunes 
without rendering an account of them. 

Now we chat again as we used to do. Your spirits and your 
enthusiasm have returned. Courage, my sweet Dashkof; do not 
begin to sigh again. We never can want husbands while we are 
young and lively. Alas! I cannot always be so. Heigho! But 
serfs and preferment will do; none shall refuse me at ninety— 
Paphos or Tobolsk. 

Have not you a song for me? 

Dashkof. German or Russian ? 

Catharine. Neither, neither. Some frightful word might drop 
—might remind me—no, nothing shall remind me. French 
rather: French songs are the liveliest in the world. 

Is the rouge off my face? 

Dashkof. It is rather in streaks and mottles; excepting just 
under the eyes, where it sits as it should do. 

Catharine . I am heated and thirsty: I cannot imagine how. 
I think we have not yet taken our coffee—was it so strong? 
What am I dreaming of? I could eat only a slice of melon at 
breakfast; my duty urged me then; and dinner is yet to come. 
Remember, I am to faint at the midst of it when the intelligence 
comes in, or rather when, in despite of every effort to conceal it 
from me, the awful truth has flashed upon my mind. Remember, 
too, you are to catch me, and to cry for help, and to tear those 
fine flaxen hairs which we laid up together on the toilet; and we 
are both to be as inconsolable as we can be for the life of us. 
Not now, child, not now. Come, sing. I know not how to fill up 
the interval. Two long hours yet!—how stupid and tiresome! 
I wish all things of the sort could be done and be over in a day. 
They are mightily disagreeable when by nature one is not cruel. 
People little know my character. I have the tenderest heart 
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upon earth: I am courageous, but I am full of weaknesses. I 
possess in perfection ihe higher part of man, and—to a friend 
I may say it—the most amiable part of woman. Ho, ho! at 
last you smile: now your thoughts upon that. 

Dashkof, I have heard fifty men swear it. 

Catharine. They lied, the knaves! I hardly knew them by 
sight. We were talking of the sad necessity.—Ivan must follow 
next: he is heir to the throne. I have a wild, impetuous, pleasant 
little protege, who shall attempt to rescue him. I will have him 
persuaded and incited to it, and assured of pardon on the scaf¬ 
fold. He can never know the trick we play him; unless his head, 
like a bottle of Bordeaux, ripens its contents in the sawdust. 
Orders are given that Ivan be despatched at the first disturbance 
in the precincts of the castle; in short, at the fire of the sentry. 
But not now—another time: two such scenes together, and with¬ 
out some interlude, would perplex people. 

T thought we spoke of singing: do not make me wait, my 
dearest creature! Now cannot you sing as usual, without smooth¬ 
ing your dove's-throat with your handkerchief, and taking off 
your necklace? Give it me, then; give it me. I will hold it for 
you: I must play with something. 

Sing, sing; I am quite impatient. 
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PERSEUS 

PART I 

How Perseus and His Mother Came to Scriphos 

O NCE upon a time there were two princes who were twins. 

Their names were Acrisius and P net us, and they lived in 
the pleasant vale of Argos, far away in Hellas. They had fruitful 
meadows and vineyards, sheep and oxen, great herds of horses 
feeding down in Lerna Fen, and all that men could need to make 
them blest: and yet they were wretched, because they were jealous 
of each other. From the moment they were born they began to 
quarrel; and when they grew up, each tried to take away the 
other’s share of the kingdom, and keep all for himself. So first 
Acrisius drove out Prcetus; and he went across the seas, and 
brought home a foreign princess for his wife, and foreign war¬ 
riors to help him. who were called Cyclopes; and drove out 
Acrisius in his turn; and then they fought a long while up and 
down the land, till the quarrel was settled, and Acrisius took 
Argos and one half the land, and Prcetus took Tiryns and the 
other half. And Prcetus and his Cyclopes built around Tiryns 
great walls of unhewn stone, which are standing to this day. 

But there came a prophet to that hard-hearted Acrisius, and 
prophesied against him, and said, “Because you have risen up 
against your own blood, your own blood shall rise up against 
you; because you have sinned against your kindred, by your 
kindred you shall be punished. Your daughter Danae shall bear 
a son, and by. that son’s hand you shall die. So the Gods have 
ordained, and it will surely come to pass.” 

And at that Acrisius was very much afraid; but he did not 
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mend his ways. lie had been cruel to his own family, and, 
instead of repenting and being kind to them, he went on to be 
more cruel than ever: for he shut up his fair daughter Danae 
in a cavern underground, lined with brass, that no one might 
come near her. So he fancied himself more cunning than the 
Gods: but you will see presently whether he was able to escape 
them. 

Now it came to pass that in time Danae bore a son; so beau¬ 
tiful a babe that any but king Acrisius would have had pity on it: 
but he had no pity. For he took Danae and her babe down to 
the sea-shore, and put them into a great chest and thrust them 
out to sea, for the winds and the waves to carry them whither¬ 
soever they would. 

The north-west wind blew freshly out of the blue mountains, 
and down the pleasant vale of Argos, and away and out to sea. 
And away and out to sea before it floated the mother and her 
babe, while all who watched them wept, save that cruel father 
king Acrisius. 

So they floated on and on, and the chest danced up and down 
upon the billows, and the baby slept upon its mother’s breast: 
but the poor mother could not sleep, but watched and wept, and 
she sang to her baby as they floated; and the song which she 
sang you shall learn yourselves some day. 

And now they are past the last blue headland, and in the 
open sea; and there is nothing round them but the waves, and 
the sky, and the wind. But the waves are gentle, and the sky is 
clear, and the breeze is tender and low; for these are the days 
when Halcyone and Ceyx build their nests, and no storms ever 
ruffle the pleasant summer sea. 

And who were Halcyone and Ceyx? You shall hear while 
the chest floats on. Halcyone was a fairy maiden, the daughter 
of the beach and of the wind. And she loved a sailor-boy, and 
married him; and none on earth were so happy as they. But at 
last Ceyx was wrecked; and before he could swim to the shore, 
the billows swallowed him up. And Halcyone saw him drowning, 
and leapt into the sea to him; but in vain. Then the Immortals 
took pity on them both, and changed them into two fair sea¬ 
birds ; and now they build a floating nest every year, and sail 
up and down happily for ever, upon the pleasant seas of Greece. 

So a night passed, and a day, and a long day it was for Danae; 
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and another night and day beside, till Danae was faint with 
hunger and weeping, and yet no land appeared. And all the 
while the babe dept quietly; and at last poor Danae drooped 
her head and fell asleep likewise, with her cheek against the 
babe’s. 

After a while she was awakened suddenly; for the chest was 
jarring and grinding, and the air was full of sound. She looked 
up, and over her head were mighty cliffs, all red in the setting 
sun, and around her rocks and breakers, and flving flakes of 
foam. She clasped her hands together, and shrieked aloud for 
help. And when she cried, help met her: for now there came 
over the rocks a tall and stately man, and looked down wonder¬ 
ing upon poor Danae tossing about in the chest among the waves. 

He wore a rough cloak of frieze, and on his head a broad 
hat to shade his face: in his hand he carried a trident for spear¬ 
ing fish, and over his shoulder was a casting-net: but Danae 
c mid see that he was no common man by his stature, and his 
walk, and his flowing golden hair and beard; and by the two 
servants who came behind him, carrying baskets for his fish. But 
she had hardly time to look at him, before he had laid aside his 
trident, and leapt down the rocks, and thrown his casting-net 
so surely over Danae and the chest, that he drew it, and her, and 
the baby, safe upon a ledge of rock. 

Then the fisherman took Danae by the hand, and lifted her 
out of the chest, and said,— 

“O beautiful damsel, what strange chance has brought you 
to this island in so frail a ship? Who are you, and whence? 
Surely you are some king’s daughter; and this boy has somewhat 
more than mortal.” 

And as he spoke, he pointed to the babe; for its face shone 
like the morning star. 

But Danae only held dowm her head, and sobbed out,— 

“Tell me to what land I have come, unhappy that I am; and 
among what men T have fallen?” 

And he said, “This isle is called Seriphos, and I am a Hellen, 
and dwell in it. I am the brother of Polydcctes the king; and 
men call me Dictys the netter, because I catch the fi$h of the 
shore.” 

Then Danae fell down at his feet, and embraced his knees, 
and cried,— 
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“Oh, sir, have pity upon a stranger, whom a cruel doom has 
driven to your land; and let me live in your house as a servant: 
but treat me honorably, for I was once a king’s daughter, and 
this my boy (as you have truly said) is of no common race. J 
will not be a charge to you, or eat the bread of idleness; for I 
am more skillful in weaving and embroider)’ than all the maidens 
of my land.” 

And she was going on: but Dictys stopped her, and raised 
her up, and said,— 

“My daughter, I am old, and my hairs are growing grey; 
while I have no children to make my home cheerful. Come with 
me then, and you shall be a daughter to me and to my w r ife, 
and this babe shall be our grandchild. For J fear the Gods, and 
show hospitality to all strangers; knowing that good deeds, like 
evil ones, always return to those who do them.” 

So Danae was comforted, and went home with Dictys the good 
fisherman, and was a daughter to him and to his wife, till 
fifteen years were past. 

PART II 

How Perseus Vowed a Rash Vote 

F IFTEEN years were past and gone, and the babe was now 
grown to be a tall lad and a sailor, and went many voyages 
after merchandise to the islands round. His mother called him 
Perseus: but all the people in Seriphos said that he was not the 
son of mortal man, and called him the son of Zeus, the king of 
the Immortals. For though he was but fifteen, he was taller by 
a head than any man in the island; and he was the most skillful 
of all in running and wrestling and boxing, and in throwing the 
quoit and the javelin, and in rowing with the oar, and in playing 
on the harp, and in all which befits a man. And he was brave 
and truthful, gentle and courteous, for good old Dictys had 
trained him well; and well it was for Perseus that he had done 
50. For now Danae and her son fell into great danger, and 
Perseus had need of all his wit to defend his mother and 
himself. 

I said that Dictys* brother was Polydectes, king of the island. 
He was not a righteous man, like Dictys: but greedy, and cun¬ 
ning, and cruel. And when he saw fair Danae, he wanted to 
marry her. But she would not; for she did not love him, and 
cared for no one but her boy, and her boy’s father, whom she 
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never hoped to see again. At last Polydectes became furious; 
and while Perseus was away at sea, he took poor Danae away 
from Dictys, sa>mg, “If you will not be my wife, you shall be 
my slave.” So Danae was made a slave, and had to fetch water 
from the well, and grind in the mill, and perhaps was beaten, 
and wore a heavy chain, because she would not marry that cruel 
king. Rut Perseus was far away over the seas ifi the isle of 
Samos, little thinking how his mother was languishing in grief. 

Now one day at Samos, while the ship was lading, Perseus 
wandered into a pleasant wood to get out of the sun, and sat 
down on the turf, and fell asleep. And as he slept, a strange 
dream came to him; the strangest dream which he had ever 
had in his life. 

There came a lady to him through the wood, taller than he, 
or any mortal man: but beautiful exceedingly, with great grey 
eyes, clear and piercing, but strangely soft and mild. On her 
head was a helmet, and in her hand a spear. And over her 
shoulder, above her long blue robes, hung a goatskin, which 
bore up a mighty shield of brass, polished like a mirror. She 
stood and looked at him with her clear grey eyes; and Perseus 
saw that her eyelids never moved, nor her eyeballs, but looked 
straight through and through him, and into his very heart, as 
if she could see all the secrets of his soul, and knew all that he 
had ever thought or longed for since the day that he was born. 
And Perseus dropped his eyes, trembling and blushing, as the 
wonderful lady spoke. 

“Perseus, you must do an errand for me.” 

“Who are you, lady? And how do you know my name?*' 

“I am Pallas Athene; and I know the thoughts of all men’s 
hearts, and discern their manhood or their baseness. And from 
the souls of clay I turn away; and they are blest, but not by 
me. They fatten at ease, like sheep in the pasture, and eat what 
they did not sow, like oxen in the stall. They grow and spread, 
like the gourd along the ground: but like the gourd, they give 
no shade to the traveler; and when they are ripe death gathers 
them, and they go down unloved into hell, and their name 
vanishes out of the land. 

“Bui to the souls of fire I give more fire, and to those who 
are manful I give a might more than man's. These are the 
heroes, the sons of the Immortals, who are blest, but not like 
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the souls of clay. For I drive them forth by strange paths, 
Perseus, that they may fight the Titans and the monsters, the 
enemies of Gods and men. Through doubt and need, danger 
and battle, I drive them; and some of them arc slain in the 
flower of youth, no man knows when or where; and some of 
them win noble names, and a fair and green old age: but what 
will be their latter end I know not, and none, save Zeus, the 
father of Gods and men. Tell me now, Perseus, which of these 
two sorts of men seem to you more blest ?” 

Then Perseus answered boldly: “Better to die in the flower 
of youth, on the chance of winning a noble name, than to live 
at ease like the sheep, and die unloved and unrenowned;” 

Then that strange lady laughed, and held up her brazen shield, 
and cried: “See here, Perseus; dare you face such a monster 
as this, and slay it, that I may place its head upon this shield?” 

And in the mirror of the shield there appeared a face, and as 
Perseus looked on it his blood ran cold. It was the face of a 
beautiful woman ; but her cheeks were pale as death, and her 
brows were knit with everlasting pain, and her lips were thin 
and bitter like a snake’s; and instead of hair, vipers wreathed 
about her temples, and shot out their forked tongues; while 
round her head were folded wings like an eagle's, and upon 
her bosom claws of brass. 

And Perseus looked awhile, and then said: “If there is any¬ 
thing so fierce and foul on earth, it were a noble deed to kill it. 
Where can I find the monster?” 

Then the strange lady smiled again, and said: “Not yet; 
you are too young, and too unskilled ; for this is Medusa the 
Gorgon, the mother of a monstrous brood. Return to your home, 
and do the work which waits there for you. You must play the 
man in that before I can think you worthy to go in search of 
the Gorgon.” 

Then Perseus would have spoken, but the strange lady van¬ 
ished, and he awoke; and behold, it was a dream. But day and 
night Perseus saw before him the face of that dreadful woman, 
with the vipers writhing round her head. 

So he returned home; and when he came to Seriphos, the first 
thing which he heard was that his mother was a slave in the house 
of Polydectes. 

Grinding his teeth with rage, he went out, and away to the 
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king’s palace, and through the men’s rooms, and the women’s 
rooms, and so through all the house, (for no one dared stop 
him, so terrible and fair was he), till he found his mother sitting 
on the floor, turning the stone hand-mill, and weeping as she 
turned it. And he lifted her up, and kissed her, and bade her 
follow him forth. But before they could pass out of the room, 
Polydectes came in, raging. And when Perseus saw him, he 
flew upon him as the mastiff flies on the boar. “Villain and 
tyrant!” he cried; “is this your respect for the Gods, and thy 
mercy to strangers and widows? You shall die!” And because 
he had no sword, lie caught up the stone hand-mill, and lifted 
it to dash out Polydectes’ brains. 

But his mother clung to him, shrieking, “Oh, my son, we are 
strangers and helpless in the land; and if you kill the king, all 
the people will fall on us, and we shall both die.” 

Good Dictys, too, who had come in, entreated him. “Remember 
that he is my brother. Remember how I have brought you up, 
and trained you as my own son, and spare him for my sake.” 

Then Perseus lowered his hand; and Polydectes, who had 
been trembling all this while like a coward, because he knew that 
he was in the wrong, let Perseus and his mother pass. 

Perseus took his mother to the temple of Athene, and there 
the priestess made her one of the temple-sweepers; for there 
they knew she would be safe, and not even Polydectes would 
dare to drag her away from the altar. And there Perseus, and 
the good Dictys, gtnd his w-ife, came to visit her every day; 
while Polydectes, not being able to get what he wanted by 
force, cast about in his wicked heart how he might get it by 
cunning. 

Now he was sure that he could never get back Danae as long 
as Perseus was in the island; so he made a plot to rid himself 
of him. And first he pretended to have forgiven Perseus, and 
to have forgotten Danae; so that, for a while, all went as 
smoothly as ever. 

Next he proclaimed a great feast, and invited to it all the 
chiefs, and landowners, and the young men of the island, and 
among them Perseus, that they might all do him homage as their 
king, and eat of his banquet in his hall. 

On the appointed day they all came; and, as the custom w^as 
then, each guest brought his present with him to the king: one 
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a horse, another a shawl, or a ring, or a sword; and those who 
had nothing better brought a basket of grapes, or of game; but 
Perseus brought nothing, for he had nothing to bring, being 
but a poor sailor-lad. 

He was ashamed, however, to go into the king's presence 
without his gift; and he was too proud*to ask Dictys to lend 
him one. So he stood at the door sorrowfully, watching the 
rich men go in ; and his face grew very red as they pointed at 
him, and smiled, and whispered, “What has that foundling to 
give ?” 

Now, this was what Polydectes wanted; and as soon as he 
heard that Perseus stood without, he bade them bring him in, 
and asked him scornfully before them all,—“Am I not your 
king, Perseus, and have I not invited you to my feast? Where 
is your present, then?" 

Perseus blushed and stammered, while all the proud men 
round laughed, and some of them began jeering him openly. 
“This fellow was thrown ashore here like a piece of weed or 
drift wood, and yet he is too proud to bring a gift to the king." 

“And though he does not know who his father is, he is vain 
enough to let the old women call him the son of Zeus.” 

And so forth, till poor Perseus grew mad with shame, and 
hardly knowing what he said, cried out,—“A present! who are 
you who talk of presents? See if I do not bring a nobler one 
than all yours together!” 

So he said, boasting; and yet he felt in his heart that he was 
braver than all those scoffers, and more able to do some glorious 
deed. 

“Hear him! Hear the boaster! What is it to be?” cried they 
all, laughing louder than ever. 

Then his dream at Samos came into his mind, and he cried 
aloud, “The head of the Gorgon.” 

He was half afraid after he had said the words; for all 
laughed louder than ever, and Polydectes loudest of all. 

“You have promised to bring me the Gorgon's head? Then* 
never appear again in this island without it. Go!” 

Perseus ground his teeth with rage, for he saw that he had 
fallen into a trap: but his promise lay upon him, and he went 
out withut a word. 

Down to the cliffs he went, and looked across the broad blue 
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sea; and he wondered if his dream were true, and prayed in 
the bitterness of his soul. 

“Pallas Athene, was my dream true? and shall I slay the 
Gorgon r If thou didst really show me her face, let me not 
come to shame as a liar and boastful. Rashly and angrily I 
promised: but cunningly and patiently will I perform.” 

Hut there was no answer, nor sign ; neither thunder or any 
appearance; not even a cloud in the sky. 

And three times Perseus called weeping, “Rashly and angrily 
I promised : but cunningly and patiently will I perform.” 

Then he saw afar off above the sea a small white eolud, as 
bright as silver. And it came on, nearer and nearer, till its 
brightness dazzled his eyes. 

Perseus wondered at that strange cloud, for there was no 
other cloud all round the sky; and he trembled as it touched the 
cliff below. And as it touched, it broke, and parted, and within 
: t appeared Pallas Athene, as he had seen her at Samos in his 
dream, and beside her a young man more light-limbed than the 
stag, whose eyes were like sparks of fire. By his side was a 
scimitar of diamond, all of one clear precious stone, and on his 
feet were golden sandals, from the heels of which grew living 
wings. 

They looked upon Perseus keenly, and }et they never moved 
their eyes; and the}’ came up the cliffs toward him more swiftly 
than the sea-gull, and yet they never moved their feel, nor did 
the breeze stir the robes about their limbs; only the wings of the 
youth's sandals quivered, like a hawk’s when he hangs above the 
cliff. And Perseus fell down and worshipped, for he knew that 
they were more than man. 

But Athene stood before him and spoke gently, and bid him 
have no fear. Then— 

“Perseus,” she said, “he who overcomes in one trial merits 
thereby a sharper trial still. You have braved Polydectes, and 
done manfully. Dare you brave Medusa the Gorgon?” 

And Perseus said, “Try me; for since you spoke to me in 
Samos, a new soul has come into my breast, and I should be 
ashamed not to dare anything which I can do. Show me, then, 
how I can do this.” 

“Perseus,” said Athene, “think well before you attempt; for 
this deed requires a seven years' journey, in which you cannot 
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repent or turn back, nor escape; but if your heart fails you, you 
must die in the unshapen land, where no man will ever find your 
bones.” 

“Better so than live here, useless and despised,” said Perseus. 
“Tell me, then, oh tell me, fair and wise Goddess, of your 
great kindness and condescension, how 1 can do but this one 
thing, and then, if need be, die!” 

Then Athene smiled and said- 

“Be patient, and listen; for if you forget my words, you will 
indeed die. You must go northward to the country of the 
Hyperboreans, who live beyond the pole, at the sources of the 
cold north wind; till you find the three Grey Sisters, who have 
but one eye and one tooth between them. You must ask them 
the way to the Nymphs, the daughters of the Evening Star, who 
dance about the golden tree, in the Atlantic island of the west. 
They will tell you the way to the Gorgon, that you may slay her, 
my enemy, the mother of monstrous beasts. Once she was a 
maiden as beautiful as morn, till in her pride she sinned a sin 
at which the sun hid his face; and from that day her hair was 
turned to vipers, and her hands to eagle's claws; and her heart 
was filled with shame and rage, and her lips with bitter venom; 
and her eyes became so terrible that whosoever looks on them 
is turned to stone; and her children are the winged horse, and 
the giant of the golden sword ; and her grandchildren are Echidna 
the witch-adder, and Geryon the three-headed tyrant, who feeds 
his herds beside the herds of hell. So she became the sister of the 
Gorgons, Stheino and Euryte the abhorred, the daughters of the 
Queen of the Sea. Touch them not, for they are immortal: but 
bring me only Medusa's head.” 

“And I will bring it!” said Perseus; “but how am I to escape 
her eyes? Will she not freeze me too into stone?” 

“You shall take this polished shield,” said Athene; “and when 
you come near her look not at her herself, but at her image in 
the brass; so you may strike her safely. And when you have 
struck off her head, wrap it, with your face turned away, in the 
folds of the goat-skin on which the shield hangs, the hide of 
of Amaltheie, the nurse of the /Egis-holder. So you will bring 
it safely back to me, and win to yourself renown, and a place 
among the heroes who feast with the Immortals upon the peak 
where no winds blow.” 
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Then Perseus said, “I will go, though I die in going. But 
how shall I cross the seas without a ship? And who will show 
me my way? And when I find her, how shall I slay her, if her 
scales be iron and brass ?” 

Then the young man spoke: “These sandals of mine will 
bear you across the seas, and over hill and dale like a bird, as 
they bear me all day long; for I am Hermes, the far-famed 
Argus-slayer, the messenger of the Immortals who dwell on 
Olympus.” 

Then Perseus fell down and worshipped, while the young man 
spoke again. 

“The sandals themselves will guide you on the road, for they 
are divine and cannot stra_\ ; and this sword itself, the Argus- 
slayer, will kill her, for it is divine, and needs no second stroke. 
Arise, and gird them on, and go forth.” 

So Perseus arose, and girded on the sandals and the sword. 

And Athene cried, “Now, leap from the cliff, and be gone.” 

But Perseus lingered. 

“May 1 not bid farewell to my mother and to Dictys? And 
may I not offer burnt-offerings to you, and to Hermes, the 
far-famed Argus-slayer, and to Father Zens above?” 

“You shall not bid farewell to your mother, lest your heart 
idem at her weeping. I will comfort her and Dictys until you 
leturn in peace. Nor shall you offer burnt-offerings to the 
Olympians; for your offering shall be Medusa’s head. Leap, 
and trust in the armour of the Immortals.” 

Then Perseus looked down the cliff and shuddered; but he 
was ashamed to show his dread. Then he thought of Medusa 
and the renown before him, and he leaped into the empty air. 

And behold, instead of falling he floated, and stood, and ran 
along the sky. He looked back, but Athene had vanished, and 
Hermes; and the sandals led him on northward ever, like a 
crane who follows the spring toward the Ister fens. 

PART III. 


How Perseus Slew the Gorgon. 

S O Perseus started on his journey, going dry-shod over land 
and sea; and his heart was high and joyful, for the winged 
sandals bore him each day a seven days’ journey. 

And he went by Cythnus, and by Ceos, and the pleasant 
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Cyclades to Attica; and past Athens, and Thebes, and the Copaic 
lake, and up the vale of Cephissus, and past the peaks of (Eta 
and Pindus, and over the rich Thessalian plains, till the sunny 
hills of Greece were behind him, and before him were the wilds 
of the north. Then he passed the Thracian mountains, and many 
a barbarous tribe, Paeons and Dardans and Triballi, till he 'Came 
to the Ister stream, and the dreary Scythian plains. And he 
walked across the Ister dry-shod, and away through the moors 
and fens, day and night toward the bleak north-west, turning 
neither to the right hand nor the left, till he came to the Un- 
shapen Land, and the place which has no name. 

And seven days he walked through it, on a path which few 
can tell; for those who have trodden it like least to speak of it, 
and those who go there again in dreams are glad enough when 
they awake; till he came to the edge of the everlasting night; 
where the air was full of feathers, and the soil was hard with 
ice; and there at last he found the three Grey Sisters, by the 
shore of the freezing sea, nodding upon a white log of drift¬ 
wood, beneath the cold white winter moon; and they chanted a 
low song together, “Why the old times were better than the new.” 

There was no living thing around them, not a fly, not a moss 
upon the rocks. Neither seal nor sea-gull dare come near, lest 
the ice should clutch them in its claws. The surge broke up in 
foam, but it fell again in flakes of snow; and it frosted the hair 
of the three Grey Sisters, and the bones in the ice-cliff above 
their heads. The\ passed the e\e from one to the other, but 
for all that they could not see; and they passed the tooth from 
one to the other, but for all that they could not eat; and they 
sat in the full glare of the moon, but they were none the warmer 
for her beams. And Perseus pitied the three Grey Sisters; but 
they did not pitv themselves. 

So he said, “Oh venerable mothers, wisdom is the daughter of 
old age. You therefore should know many things. Tell me, 
if you can, the path to the Gorgon.” 

. Then one cried, “Who is this who reproaches us with old age?” 
And another, “This is the voice of one of the children of men,” 

And he,—“I do not reproach, but honor your old age, and 1 
am one of the sons of men and of the heroes. The rulers of 
Olympus have sent me to you to ask the way to the Gorgon.” 

Then one—“There are new rulers in Olympus, and all new 
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things are bad.” And another,—"We hate your rulers, and the 
heroes, and all the children of men. We are the kindred of the 
Titans, and the Giants, and the Gorgons, and the ancient monsters 
of the deep.” And another—“Who is this rash and insolent 
man, who pushes unbidden into our world?” And the first,— 
“There never was such a world as ours, nor will be; if we let 
him see it, he will spoil it all.” 

Then one cried, “Give me the eye, that I may see him”; and 
another,—“Give me the tooth, that 1 may bite him.” But Perseus, 
when he saw that they were foolish and proud, and did not love 
the children of men, left off pitying them, and said to himself. 
“Hungry men must needs be hasty; if I stay making many 
words here, I shall be starved.” Then he stepped close to them, 
and watched till they passed the eye from hand to hand. And as 
they groped about between themselves, he held out his own hand 
gently, till one of them put the eye into it, fancying that it was the 
hand of her sister. Then he sprang back, and laughed and cried— 

“Cruel and proud old women, I Have your eye; and I will 
throw it into the sea, unless you tell me the path to the Gorgon, 
and swear to me that you tell me right.” 

Then they wept, and chattered, and scolded; but in vain. They 
were forced to tell the truth, though, when they told it, Perseus 
could hardly make out the road. 

“You must go,” they said, “foolish boy, to the southward, 
into the ugly glare of the sun, till you come to Atlas the Giant, 
who holds the heaven and the earth apart. And you must ask 
his daughters, the Hesperides, who are young and foolish like 
yourself. And now give us back our eye; for we have forgotten 
all the rest.” 

So Perseus gave them back their eye: but instead of using 
it, they nodded and fell fast asleep, and were turned into blocks 
of ice, till the tide came up and washed them all away. And 
now they float up and down like icebergs for ever, weeping when¬ 
ever they meet the sunshine, and the fruitful summer, and the 
warm south wind, which fill young hearts with joy. 

But Perseus leaped away to the southward, leaving the snow 
and the ice behind; past the isle of the Hyperboreans, and the 
tin isles, and the long Iberian shore; while the sun rose higher 
day by day upon a bright blue summer sea. And the terns and 
the sea-gulls swept laughing round his head, and called to him to 
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stop and play, and the dolphins gamboled up as he passed and 
offered to carry him on their backs. And all night long the sea- 
nymphs sang sweetly, and the Tritons blew upon their conches, as 
they played round Galataea their queen, in her car of pearled 
shells. Day by day the sun rose higher, and leaped more swiftly 
into the sea at night, and more swiftly out of the sea at dawn; 
while Perseus skimmed over the billows like a sea-gull, and his 
feet were never wetted; and leaped on from wave to wave, and 
his limbs were never weary, till he saw far away a mighty moun¬ 
tain, all rose-red in the setting sun. Its feet were wrapped in 
forests, and its head in wreaths of cloud; and Perseus knew that 
it was Atlas, who holds the heavens and the earth apart. 

He came to the mountain, and leapt on shore, and wandered 
upward, among pleasant valleys and waterfalls, and tall trees 
and strange ferns and flowers: but there was no smoke rising 
from any glen, nor house, nor sign of man. 

At last he heard sweet voices singing; and he guessed that he 
was come to the garden of the Nymphs, the daughters of the 
Evening Star. 

They sang like nightingales among the thickets, and Perseus 
stopped to hear their song: but the words which they spoke he 
could not understand; no, nor no man after him for many a 
hundred years. So he stepped forward and saw them dancing, 
hand in hand around the charmed tree, which bent under its 
golden fruit; and round the tree-foot was coiled the dragon, old 
Ladon the sleepless snake, who lies there for ever, listening to the 
song of the maidens, blinking and watching with dry bright eyes. 

The Perseus stopped, not because he feared the dragon, but be¬ 
cause he was bashful before those fair maids: but when they saw 
him, they too stopped, and called to him with trembling voices,— 

“Who are you ? Are you Heracles the mighty, who will come 
to rob our garden, and carry off our golden fruit?” And he 
answered,— 

“I am not Heracles the mighty, and I want none of your 
golden fruit. Tell me, fair nymphs, the way which leads to the 
Gorgon, that I may go on my way and slay her.” 

“Not yet, not yet, fair boy; come dance with us around the 
tree, in the garden which knows no winter, the home of the 
south wind and the sun. Come hither and play with us awhile; 
we have danced alone here for a thousand years, and our hearts 
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are weary with longing for a playfellow. So come, come, come !” 

“I cannot dance with you, fair maidens; for I must do the 
errand of the Immortals. So tell me the way to the Gorgon, lest 
I wander and perish in the waves.” 

Then they sighed and wept; and answered,— 

“ I he Gorgon! she will freeze you into stone.” 

“It is better to die like a hero than to live like an ox in a stall. 
The Immortals have lent me weapons, and they will give me wit 
to use them.” 

Then they sighed again and answered,—“Fair boy, if you are 
bent on your own ruin, be it so. We know not the way to Gorgon: 
but we will ask the giant Atlas, above upon the mountain peak, 
the brother of our father, the silver Evening Star. He sits aloft 
and sees across the ocean, and far away into the Unshapen Land.” 

So they went up the mountain to Atlas their uncle, and Perseus 
went up with them. And they found the giant kneeling, as he 
held the heavens and the earth apart. 

They asked him, and he answered mildly, pointing to the sea¬ 
board with his mighty hand; “I can see the Gorgons lying on an 
island far away, but this youth can never come near them, unless 
he has the hat of darkness, which whosoever wears cannot be 
seen.” 

Then cried Perseus, “Where is that hat, that I may find it ?” 

But the giant smiled. “No living mortal can find that hat, for 
it lies in the depths of Hades, in the regions of the dead. But 
my nieces are immortal, and they shall fetch it for you, if you 
will promise me one thing and keep your faith.” 

Then Perseus promised; and the giant said,— “When you come 
back with the head of Medusa, you shall show me the beautiful 
horror; that I may lose my feeling and my breathing, and become 
a stone for ever; for it is weary labor for me, to hold the heavens 
and the earth apart.” 

Then Perseus promised, and the eldest of the nymphs went 
down, and into a dark cavern among the cliffs, out of which came 
smoke and thunder, for it was one of the mouths of Hell. 

And Perseus and the nymphs sat down seven days, and waited 
trembling, till the nymph came up again; and her face was pale, 
and her eyes dazzled with the light, for she had been long in the 
dreary darkness; but in her hand was the magic hat.. 

Then all the nymphs kissed Perseus, and wept over him a long 
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while: but he was only impatient to be gone. And at last they put 
the hat upon his head, and he vanished out of their sight. 

But Perseus went on boldly, past many an ugly sight, far away 
into the heart of the Unshapen Land, beyond the streams of 
Ocean, to the isles where no ship cruises, where is neither night 
nor day, where nothing is in its right place, and nothing has a 
name; till he heard the rustle of the Gorgons' wings, and saw 
the glitter of their brazen talons; and then he knew that it was 
time to halt, lest Medusa should freeze him into stone. 

He thought awhile with himself, and remembered Athene's 
words. He rose aloft into the air, and held the mirror of the 
shield above his head, and looked up into it that he might see all 
that was below him. 

And he saw the three Gorgons sleeping, as huge as elephants. 
He knew that they could not see him, because the hat of darkness 
hid him; and yet he trembled as he sank down near th£m, so 
terrible were those brazen claws. 

Two of the Gorgons were foul as swine, and lay sleeping 
heavily, as swine sleep, with their mighty wings outspread: but 
Medusa tossed to* and fro restlessly, and as she tossed, Perseus 
pitied her, she looked so fair and sad. Her plumage was like the 
rainbow, and her face was like the face of a nymph, only her 
eyebrows were knit, and her lips clenched, with everlasting care 
and pain; and her long neck gleamed so white in the mirror, that 
Perseus had not the heart to strike, and said, “Ah, that it had been 
either of her sisters!” 

But as he looked, from among her tresses the vipers' heads 
awoke, and peeped up with their bright dry eyes, and showed their 
fangs, and hissed; and Medusa, as she tossed, threw back her 
wings, and showed her brazen claws; and Perseus saw that, for 
all her beauty, she was as foul and venomous as the rest. 

Then he came down and stepped to her boldly, and looked 
steadfastly on his mirror, and struck with Herpe stoutly once; 
and he did not need to strike again. 

* Then he wrapped the head in the goat-skin, turning away his 
eyes, and sprang into the air aloft, faster than he ever sprang 
before. 

For Medusa's wings and talons rattled as she sank dead upon 
the rocks; and her two foul sisters woke, and saw her lying dead. 

Into the air they sprang yelling, and looked for him who had 
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done the deed. Thrice they swung round and round, like hawks 
who beat for a partridge; and thrice they snuffed round and 
round, like hounds who draw upon a deer. At last they struck 
upon the scent of the blood, and they checked for a moment to 
make sure; and then on they rushed with a fearful howl, while 
the wind rattled hoarse in their wings. 

On they rushed, sweeping and flapping, like eagles after a 
hare; and Perseus' blood ran cold, for all his courage, as he saw 
them come howling on his track; and he cried, “Bear me well 
now, brave sandals, for the hounds of Death are at my heels!’' 

And well the brave sandals bore him, aloft through cloud and 
sunshine, across the shoreless sea: and fast followed the hounds 
of Death, as the roar of their wings came down the wind. But 
the roar came down fainter and fainter, and the howl of their 
voices died away; for the sandals were too swift, even for Gor- 
gons, and by nightfall they were far behind, two black specks in 
the southern sky, till the sun sank and he saw them no more. 

Then he came again to Atlas, and the garden of the Nymphs; 
and when the giant heard him coming, he groaned, and said, 

'‘Fulfill thy promise to me.” Then Perseus held up to him the 
Gorgon's head, and he had rest from all his toil; for he became a 
crag of stone, which sleeps for ever far above the clouds. 

Then he thanked the Nymphs, and asked them, “By what road 
shall I go homeward again, for I wandered far round in coming 
hither!” 

And they wept and cried, “Go home no more, but stay and play 
with us, the lonely maidens, who dwell for ever far away from 
Gods and men.” 

But he refused, and they told him his road and said, “Take 
with you this magic fruit, which, if you eat once, you will not 
hunger for seven days. For you must go eastward and eastward 
ever, over the doleful Lybian shore, which Poseidon gave to 
Father Zeus, when he burst open the Bosphorus and the Helles¬ 
pont, and drowned the fair Lectonian land. And Zeus took that 
land in exchange, a fair bargain, much bad ground for a little 
good, and to this day it lies waste and desert, with shingle, and 
rock, and sand.” 

Then they kissed Perseus, and wept over him, and he leapt 
down the mountain, and w r ent on, lessening and lessening like a 
sea-gull, away and out to sea. 
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A historian, essayist, ballad-writer, and statesman—the most typical figure 
of nineteenth century England. As a statesman he held various high 
offices, and was raised to the peerage in 1857. llis great interest in life, 
however, was not politics, but letters, and his object as a man of letters 
was to popularize knowledge. In his own time he was immensely popular, 
and even today every school-boy knows his “Lays of Ancient Rome.” His 
essays, especially those on Milton, Carlyle and Johnson, are perhaps most 
representative of his brilliant and rhetorical prose style. As a historian 
he is prejudiced. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

O LIVER GOLDSMITH, one of the most pleasing English 
writers of the eighteenth century. He was of a Protestant 
and Saxon family which had been long settled in Ireland, and 
which had, like most other Protestant and Saxon families, been, 
in troubled times, harassed and put in fear by the native popula¬ 
tion. His father, Charles Goldsmith, studied in the reign of 
Queenc Anne at the diocesan school at Elphin, became attached 
to the daughter of the schoolmaster, married her, took orders, 
and settled at a place called Pallas, in the county of Longford. 
There he with difficulty supported his wife and children on what 
he could earn, partly as a curate and partly as a farmer. 

At Pallas Oliver Goldsmith was born in November, 1728. Thaf 
spot was then, for all practical purposes, almost as remote from 
the busy and splendid capital in which his later years were 
passed, as any clearing in Upper Canada or any sheep-walk in 
Australia now is. Even at this day those enthusiasts who 
venture to make a pilgrimage to the birthplace of the poet are 
forced to perform the latter part of their journey on foot. The 
hamlet lies far from any highroad on a dreary plain which in wet 
weather is often a lake. The lanes would break any jaunting-car 
to pieces; and there are ruts and sloughs through which the 
most strongly-built wheels cannot be dragged. 

While Oliver was still a child, his father was presented to a 
living worth about £200 a year, in the county of West Meath. 
The family accordingly quitted their cottage in the wilderness 
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for a spacious house on a frequented road, near the village of 
Lissoy. Here the boy was taught his letters by a maid-servant, 
and was sent in his seventh year to a village school kept by an 
old quarter-master on half-pay, who professed to teach nothing 
but reading, writing, and arithmetic, but who had an inexhaiut 
lble fund of stories about ghosts, banshees, and fairies, about 
the great Rapparee chiefs, Baldearg O'Donnell and galloping 
Hogan, and about the exploits of Peterborough and Stanhope, 
the surprise of Monjuich, and the glorious disaster of Brihcuga. 
This man must have been of the Protestant religion; but he was 
of the aboriginal race, and not only spoke the Irish language, 
but could pour forth unpremeditated Irish verses. Oliver earh 
became, and through life continued to be, a passionate admirer 
of the Irish music, and especially of the compositions of Cardan, 
some of the last notes of whose harp he heard. It ought to be 
added that Oliver, though by birth one of the Knglishry, and 
though connected by numerous ties with the Established Church, 
never showed the least sign of that contemptuous antipathy with 
which, in his days, the ruling minority in Ireland too generally 
regarded the subject majority. So far indeed was he from shar¬ 
ing the opinions and feelings of the caste to which he belonged, 
that he conceived an aversion to the Glorious and Immortal 
Memory, and, even when George the Third was on the throne, 
maintained that nothing but the restoration of the banished 
dynasty could save the country. 

From the humble academy kept by the old soldier Goldsmith 
was removed in his ninth year. He went to several grammar 
schools, and acquired some knowledge of the ancient languages. 
His life at this time seems to have been far from happy. He 
had, as appears from the admirable portrait of him at Knowle, 
features harsh even to ugliness. The smallpox had set its mark 
on him with more than usual severity. His stature was small, 
and his limbs ill put together. Among boys little tenderness is 
shown to personal defects; and the ridicule excited by poor 
Oliver's appearance was heightened by a peculiar simplicity and 
a disposition to blunder which he retained to the last. He be¬ 
came the common butt of boys and masters, was pointed at as 
a fright in the playground, and flogged as a dunce in the school¬ 
room. When he had risen to eminence, those who had once 
derided him ransacked their memory for the events of his early 
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years, and recited repartees and couplets which had dropped from 
him, and which, though little noticed at the time, were supposed 
a quarter of a century later, to indicate the powers which pro¬ 
duced the Vicar of fl r akefield and the Deserted Village. 

In his seventeenth year Oliver went up to Trinity College. 
Dublin, as a sizar. The sizars paid nothing for food and tuition, 
and very little for lodging; but they had to perform some menial 
services from which they have long been relieved. They swept 
the court; they carried up the dinner to the fellows* table, and 
changed the plates and poured out the ale of the rulers of the 
society. Goldsmith was quartered, not a’one, in a garret, on the 
window of which his name, scrawled by himself, is still read 
with interest. From such garrets many men of less parts than 
his have made their way to the woolsack or to the episcopal 
bench. But Goldsmith, while he suffered all the humiliations, 
threw away all the advantages of his situation. lie neglected 
the studies of the place, stood low at the examinations, wa< 
turned down to the bottom of his class for playing the buffoon 
in the lecture-room, was severely reprimanded for pumping on 
a constable, and was caned by a brutal tutor for giving a ball 
in the attic story of the college to some gay youths‘and damsels 
from the city. 

While Oliver was leading at Dublin a life divided between 
squalid distress and squalid dissipation, his father died, leaving 
a mere pittance. The youth obtained his bachelor’s degree, and 
left the Universit). During some time the humble dwelling to 
which his widowed mother had retired was his home. He was 
now in his twenty-first year; it was necessar) that he should do 
something; and his education seemed to have fitted him to do 
nothing but to dress himself in gaudy colors, of which he was 
as fond as a magpie, to take a hand at cards, to sing Irish airs, 
to play the flute, to angle in summer, and to tell ghost stories 
by the fire in winter. He tried five or six professions in turn 
without success. He applied for ordination; but, as he applied 
in scarlet clothes, he was speedily turned out of the episcopal 
palace. He then became tutor in an opulent family, but soon 
quitted his situation in consequence of a dispute about play. Then 
he determined to emigrate to America. His relations, with much 
satisfaction, saw him set out for Cork on a good horse, with 
thirty pounds in his pocket. But in six weeks he came back on 
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a miserable hack, without a penny, and informed his mother 
that the ship in which he had taken passage, having got a fair 
wind while he was at a party of pleasure, had sailed without 
him. Then he resolved to study the law. A generous kinsman 
advanced fifty pounds. With this sum Goldsmith went to Dublin, 
was enticed into a gaming-house, and lost every shilling. He 
then thought of medicine. A small purse was made up: and in 
his twenty-fourth year he was sent to Edinburgh. At Edinburgh 
he passed eighteen months in nominal attendance on lectures, 
and picked up some superficial information about chemistry, and 
natural history. Thence he went to Leyden, still pretending to 
study physic. He left that celebrated university, the third uni¬ 
versity at which he had resided, in his twenty-seventh year, with¬ 
out a degree, with a merest smattering of medical knowledge, 
and with no property but his clothes and his flute. His flute, 
however, proved a useful friend. He rambled on foot through 
Flanders, France, and Switzerland, playing tunes which every¬ 
where set the peasantry dancing, and which often procured for 
him a supper and a bed. He wandered as far as Italy. His 
musical performances, indeed, were not to the taste of the 
Italians, but he contrived to live on the alms which he obtained 
at the gates of convents. It should, however, be observed that 
the stories which he told about this part of his life ought to be 
received with great caution; for strict veracity was never one of 
his virtues; and a man who is ordinarily inaccurate in narration 
is likely to be more than ordinarily inaccurate when he talks 
about his own travels. Goldsmith, indeed, was so regardless of 
truth as to assert in print that he was present at a most interesting 
conversation between Voltaire and Fontenelle, and that this 
conversation took place at Paris. Now it is certain that Voltaire 
never was within a hundred leagues of Paris during the whole 
time which Goldsmith passed on the Continent. 

In 1756 the wanderer landed at Dover, without a shilling, 
without a friend, and without a calling. He had, indeed, if his 
own unsupported evidence may be trusted, obtained from the 
University of Padua a doctor's degree; but this dignity proved 
utterly useless to him. In England his flute was not in request; 
there were no convents; and he ifras forced to have recourse to 
a series of desperate expedients. He turned strolling player; but 
his face and figure were ill suited to the boards even of the 
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humblest theatre. He pounded drugs and ran about London 
with phials for charitable chemists. He joined a swarm of beg¬ 
gars, which made its nest in Axe Yard. He was for a time usher 
of a school, and felt the miseries and humiliations of this situa¬ 
tion so keenly that he thought it a promotion to be permitted to 
earn his bread as a bookseller's hack; but he soon found the 
new yoke more galling than the old one, and was glad to become 
an usher again. He obtained a medical appointment in the 
service of the East India Company: but the appointment was 
speedily revoked. Why it was revoked we are not told. The 
subject was one on which he never liked to talk. It is probable 
that he was incompetent to perform the duties of the place. Then 
he presented himself at Surgeons' Hall for examination as mate 
to a naval hospital. Even to so humble a post he was found 
unequal. By this time the schoolmaster whom he had served 
for a morsel of food and the third part of a bed was no more. 
Nothing remained but to return to the lowest drudgery of litera¬ 
ture. Goldsmith took a garret in a miserable court, to which he 
had to climb from the brink of Fleet Ditch by a dizzy ladder 
of flagstones called Breakneck Steps. The court and the ascent 
have long disappeared; but old Londoners will remember both. 
Here, at thirty, the unlucky adventurer sat down to toil like a 
galley slave. 

In the succeeding six years he sent to the press some things 
which have survived and many which have perished. He pro¬ 
duced articles for reviews, magazines, and newspapers; chil¬ 
dren’s books which, bound in gilt paper and adorned with hideous 
woodcuts, appeared in the window of the once far-famed shop at 
the corner of Saint Paul’s Churchyard; An Enquiry into the 
State of Polite Learning in Europe, which, though of little or 
no value, is still reprinted among his works; a Life of B opur Nash, 
which is not reprinted, though it well deserves to be so; a super¬ 
ficial and incorrect, but very readable, History of England, in a 
series of letters purporting to be addressed by a nobleman to 
his son; and some lively and amusing Sketches of London 
Society, in a series of letters purporting to be addressed by a 
Chinese traveler to his friends. All these works were anonymous ; 
but some of them were well known to be Goldsmith’s; and he 
gradually rose in the estimation of the booksellers for whom he 
drudged. He was, indeed, emphatically a popular writer. For 
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accurate research or grave disquisition he was not well qualified 
by nature or by education. He knew nothing accurately: his 
reading had been desultory; nor had he meditated deeply on what 
he had read. He had seen much of the world; but'he had noticed 
and retained little more of what he had seen than some grotesque 
incidents and characters which had happened to strike his fancy. 
But, though his mind was very scantily stored with materials, 
he used what materials he had in such a way as to produce a 
wonderful effect. There have been many greater writers; but 
perhaps no writer was ever more uniformly agreeable. His style 
was always pure and easy, and, on proper occasions, pointed 
and energetic. His narratives were always amusing, his descrip¬ 
tions always picturesque, his humor rich and joyous, yet not 
without an occasional tinge of amiable sadness. About every¬ 
thing that he wrote, serious or sportive, there was a certain 
natural grace and decorum, hardly to be expected from a man 
a great part of whose life had been paSwSed among thieves and 
beggars, street-walkers, and merry-andrews, in those squalid 
dens which are the reproach of great capitals. 

As his name gradually became known, the circle of his ac¬ 
quaintance widened. He was introduced to Johnson, who was 
then considered as the first of living English writers; to Rey¬ 
nolds, the first of English painters; and to Burke, who had not 
yet entered Parliament, but who had distinguished himself 
greatly by his writings and by the eloquence of his conversation. 
With these eminent men Goldsmith became intimate. In 1/63 
he was one of the nine original members of that celebrated fra¬ 
ternity which has sometimes been called the Literary Club, but 
which has always disclaimed that epithet, and still glories in the 
simple name of The Club. 

By this time Goldsmith had quitted his miserable dwelling 
at the top of Breakneck Steps, and had taken chambers in the 
more civilized region of the Inns of Court. But he was still 
often reduced to pitiable shifts. Towards the close of 1764 his 
rent was so long in arrear that his landlady one morning called 
in the help of a sheriff's officer. The debtor, in great perplexity, 
dispatched a messenger to Johnson; and Johnson, always friendly, 
though often surly, sent back the messenger with a guinea, and 
promised to follow speedily. He came, and found that Goldsmith 
had changed the guinea, and was railing at the landlady over a 
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bottle of Maderia. Johnson put the cork into the bottle, and 
entreated his friend to consider calmly how money was to be 
procured. Goldsmith said that he had a novel ready for the 
press. Johnson glanced at the manuscript, saw that there were 
good things in it, took it to a bookseller, sold it for £60, and 
soon returned with the money. The rent was paid; and the 
sheriff's officer withdrew. According to one story, Goldsmith 
gave his landlady a sharp reprimand for her treatment of him; 
according to another, he insisted on her joining him in a bowl 
of punch. Both stories are probably true. The novel which was 
thus ushered into the world was the Vicar of Wakefield. 

But, before the Vicar of Wakefield appeared in print, came the 
great crisis of Goldsmith’s literary life. In Christmas week, 
1764, he published a poem entitled the Traveller. It was the first 
work to which he had put his name; and it at once raised him 
to the rank of a legitimate English classic. The opinion of the 
most skilful critics was, that nothing finer had appeared in verse 
since the fourth book of the Dunciad. In one respect the Traveller 
differs from alj Goldsmith’s other writings. In general his designs 
were bad, and his exelution good. In the Traveller, the execution, 
though deserving of much praise, is far inferior to the design. 
No philosophical poem, ancient or modern, has a plan so noble, 
and at the same time so simple. An English wanderer, seated 
on a crag among the Alps, nears the point where three great 
countries meet, looks down on the boundless prospect, reviews 
his long pilgrimage, recalls the varieties of scenery, of climate, 
of government, of religion, of national character, which he has 
observed, and comes to the conclusion, just or unjust, that our 
happiness depends little on political institutions, and much on 
the temper and regulation of our own minds. 

While the fourth edition of the Traveller was on the counters 
of the booksellers, the Vicar of Wakefield appeared, and rapidly 
obtained a popularity which has lasted down to our own time, 
and which is likely to last as long as our language. The fable is 
indeed one of the worst that ever was constructed. It wants, 
not merely that probability which ought to be found in a tale of 
common English life, but that consistency which ought to be 
found even in the wildest fiction about witches, giants, and fairies. 
But the earlier chapters have all the sweetness of pastoral 
poetry, together with all the vivacity of comedy. Moses and his 
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spectacles, the vicar and his monogamy, the sharper and his 
cosmogony, the squire proving from Aristotle that relatives are 
related, Olivia preparing herself for the arduous task of con¬ 
verting a rakish lover by studying the controversy between Robin¬ 
son Crusoe and Friday, the great ladies with their scandal about 
Sir Tomkyn's amours and Dr. Burdock's verses, and Mr. Burch- 
ell with his “Fudge," have caused as much harmless mirth as 
has ever been caused by matter packed into so small a number 
of pages. The latter part of the tale is unworthy of the begin¬ 
ning. As we approach the catastrophe, the absurdities lie thicker 
and thicker; and the gleams of pleasantly become rarer and 
rarer. 

The success which had attended Goldsmith as a novelist em¬ 
boldened him to try his fortune as a dramatist. He wrote the 
Goodnaturcd Man , a piece which had a worse fate than it 
deserved. Garrick refused to produce it at Drury Lane. It was 
acted at Covent Garden in 1768, but was coldly received. The 
author, however, cleared by his benefit nights, and by the sale 
of the copyright, no less than £500, five times as much as he 
had made by the Traveller and the Vicar of Wakefield together. 
The plot of the Goodnaturcd Man is, like almost all Goldsmith’s 
plots, very ill constructed. But some passages are exquisitely 
ludicrous; much more ludicrous, indeed, than suited the taste 
of the town at tha,t time. A canting, mawkish play, entitled 
False Delicacy , had just had an immense run. Sentimentality 
was all the mode. During some years, more tears were shed at 
comedies than at tragedies; and a pleasantry which moved the 
audience to anything more than a grave smile was reprobated 
as low. It is not strange, therefore, that the very best scene 
in the Goodnaturcd Man , that in which Miss Richland finds 
her lover attended by the bailiff and the bailiff's follower in full 
court dresses, should have been mercilessly hissed, and should 
have been omitted after the first night. 

In 1770 appeared the Deserted Village. In mere diction and 
versification this celebrated poem is fully equal, perhaps superior, 
to the Traveller, and it is generally preferred to the Traveller by 
that large class of readers who think, with Bayes in the Rehearsal, 
that the only use of a plan is to bring in fine things. More dis¬ 
cerning judges, however, while they admire the beauty of the 
details, are shocked by one unpardonable fault which pervades 
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I he whole. The fault we mean is not that theory about wealth 
and luxury which has so often been censured by political econo¬ 
mists. The theory is indeed false; but the poem, considered 
merely as a poem, is not necessarily the worse on that account. 
The finest poem in the Latin language, indeed the finest didactic 
poem in any language, was written in defense of the silliest and 
meanest of all systems of natural and moral philosophy. A poet 
may easily be pardoned for reasoning ill; but he cannot be par¬ 
doned for describing ill, for observing the world in which he 
lives so carelessly that his portraits bear no resemblance to the 
originals, for exhibiting as copies from real life monstrous com¬ 
binations of things which never were and never could be found 
together. What would be thought of a painter who should mix 
August and January in one landscape, who should introduce a 
frozen river into a harvest scene? Would it be a sufficient defense 
of such a picture to say that every part was exquisitely colored, 
that the green hedges, the apple trees loaded with fruit, the 
wagons reeling under the yellow sheaves, and the sunburned 
reapers wiping their foreheads, were very fine, and that the ice 
and the boys sliding were also very fine? To such a picture the 
Deserted Village bears a great resemblance. It is made up of 
incongruous parts. The village in its happy days is a true English 
village. The village in its decay is an Irish village. The felicity 
and the misery which Goldsmith has brought close together 
belong to two different countries, and to two different stages in 
the progress of society. He had assuredly never seen in his 
native island such a rural paradise, such a seat of plenty, content, 
and tranquillity, as his “Auburn.” He had assuredly never seen 
in England all the inhabitants of such a paradise turned out of 
their homes in one day and forced to emigrate in a body to 
America. The hamlet he had probably seen.in Kent; the eject¬ 
ment he had probably seen in Munster; but, by joining the two, 
he has produced something which never was and never will be 
seen in any part of the world. 

In 1773 Goldsmith tried his chance at Covent Garden with a 
second play, She Stoops to Conquer. The manager was not with¬ 
out great difficulty induced to bring this piece out. The senti¬ 
mental comedy still reigned; and Goldsmith's comedies were not 
sentimental. The Goodnaturcd Man had been too funny to 
succeed; yet the mirth of the Goodnaturcd Man was sober com- 
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pared with the rich drollery of She Sloops to Conquer , which is, 
in truth, an incomparable farce in five acts. On this occasion, 
however, genius triumphed. Pit, boxes and galleries were in a 
constant roar of laughter. If any bigoted admirer of Kelly and 
Cumberland ventured to hiss or groan, he was speedily silenced 
by a general cry of “Turn him out,” or “Throw him over/’ 
Two generations have since confirmed the verdict which was pro¬ 
nounced on that night. 

While Goldsmith was writing the Deserted Tillage and She 
Stoops to Conquer, he was employed in works of a very different 
kind, works from which he derived little reputation but much 
profit. He compiled for the use of schools a History of Rome , 
by which he made £300; a History of England, by which he made 
£600; a History of Greece , for which he received £250; a 
Natural History, for which the booksellers covenanted to pay 
him 800 guineas. These works he produced without any elaborate 
research, by merely selecting, abridging, and translating into his 
own clear, pure, and flowing language what he found in books 
well known to the world, but too bulky or too dry for bo>s and 
girls. He committed some strange blunders; for he knew noth¬ 
ing with accuracy. Thus in his History of England he tells us 
that Naseby is in Yorkshire; nor did he correct this mistake 
when the book was reprinted. He was very nearly hoaxed into 
putting into the History of Greece an account of a battle between 
Alexander the Great and Montezuma. In his Animated Nature 
he relates, with faith and with perfect gravity, all the most 
absurd lies which he could find in books of travels about gigantic 
Patagonians, monkeys that preach sermons, nightingales that re¬ 
peat long conversations. “If he can tell a horse from a cow,” 
said Johnson, “that is the extent of his knowledge of zoology.” 
How little Goldsmith was qualified to write about the physical 
sciences is sufficiently proved by two anecdotes. He on one 
occasion denied that the sun is longer in the northern than in 
the southern signs. It was in vain to cite the authority of Mau- 
pertuis. “Maupertuis!” he cried; “I understand those matters 
better than Maupertuis.” On another occasion he, in defiance 
of the evidence of his own senses, maintained obstinately, and 
even angrily, that he chewed his dinner by moving his upper 
jaw. * * 

Yet, ignorant as Goldsmith was, few writers have done more 
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to make the first steps in the laborious road to knowledge easy 
and pleasant. His compilations are widely distinguished from 
the compilations of ordinary bookmakers. He was a great, per¬ 
haps an unequalled, master of the arts of selection and condensa¬ 
tion. In these respects his histories of Rome and of England, 
and still more his own abridgements of these histories, well 
deserve to be studied. In general nothing is less attractive than 
an epitome; but the epitomes of Goldsmith, even when the most 
concise, are alwa\ s amusing; and to read them is considered 
by intelligent children, not as a task, but as a pleasure. 

Goldsmith might now be considered as a prosperous man. 
He had the means of living in comfort, and even in what to one 
who had so often slept in barns and on bulks must have been 
luxury. His fame was great and was constantly rising. He lived 
in what was intellectually far the best society of the king¬ 
dom ; in a society in which no talent or accomplishment was 
wanting, and in which the art of conversation was cultivated 
with splendid success. There probably were never four talkers 
more admirable in four different ways than Johnson, Burke, 
Beauclerk and Garrick; and Goldsmith was on terms of intimacy 
with all the four. He aspired to share in their colloquial renown; 
but never was ambition more unfortunate. It may seem strange 
that a man who wrote with so much perspicuity, vivacity, and 
grace should have been,* whenever he took a part in conversation, 
an empty, noisy, blundering rattle. But on this point the evidence 
is overwhelming. So extraordinary was the contrast between 
Goldsmith's published works and the silly things which he said, 
that Horace Walpole described him as an inspired idiot. “Noll,” 
said Garrick, “wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll.” 
Chamier declared that it was a hard exercise of faith to believe 
that so foolish a chatterer could have really written the Traveller. 
Even Boswell could say, with contemptuous compassion, that 
he liked very well to hear honest Goldsmith run on. “Yes, sir,” 
said Johnson, “but he should not like to hear himself.” Minds 
differ as rivers differ. There are transparent and sparkling 
rivers from which it is delightful to drink as they flow; to 
such rivers the minds of such men as Burke and Johnson may 
be compared. But there are rivers of which the water when 
first drawn is turbid and noisome, but becomes pellucid as 
crystal, and delicious to the taste, if it be suffered to stand till 
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it has deposited a sediment; and such a river is a tvpe of the 
mind of Goldsmith. His first thoughts on every subject were 
confused even to absurdity; but they required only a little time 
to work themselves clear. When he wrote they had that time ; 
and therefore his readers pronounced him a man of genius; but 
when he talked he talked nonsense, and made himself the laugh¬ 
ing-stock of his hearers. He was painfully sensible of his in¬ 
feriority in conversation; he felt every failure keenly; yet he 
had not sufficient judgment and self-command to hold his tongue. 
His animal spirits and vanity were always impelling him to try 
to do the one thing which he could not do. After every attempt 
he felt he had exposed himself, and writhed with shame and 
vexation; yet the next moment he began again. 

His associates seem to have regarded him with kindness, 
which, in spite of their admiration of his writings, was not 
unmixed with contempt. In truth, there was in his character 
much to love, but very little to respect. His heart was soft, even 
to weakness; he was so generous that he quite forgot to be just; 
he forgave injuries so readily that he might be said to invite 
them: and was so liberal to beggars that he had nothing left 
for his tailor and his butcher. He was vain, sensual, frivolous, 
profuse, improvident. One vice of a darker shade was imputed 
to him, envy. But there is not the least reason to believe that 
this bad passion, though it sometimes made him wince and 
utter fretful exclamations, ever impelled him to injure by wicked 
arts the reputation of any of his rivals. The truth probably is, 
that he was not more envious, but merely less prudent than his 
neighbors. His heart was on his lips. All those small jealousies, 
which are but too common among men of letters, but which a 
man of letters who is also a man of the world does his best to 
conceal, Goldsmith avowed with the simplicity of a child. When 
he was envious instead of affecting indifference, instead of 
damning with faint praise, instead of doing injuries slily and 
in the dark, he told everybody that he was envious. “Do not, 
pray, do not talk of Johnson in such terms/’ he said to Boswell; 
“you harrow up my very soul/’ George Steevens and Cumber¬ 
land were men far too cunning to say such a thing. They would 
have echoed the praises of the man they envied, and then have 
sent to the newspapers anonymous libels upon him. Both what 
was good and what was bad in Goldsmith's character was to 
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his associates a perfect security that he would never commit 
such villainy. He was neither ill-natured enough, nor long-headed 
enough to be guilty of any malicious act which required con¬ 
trivance and disguise. 

Goldsmith has sometimes been represented as a man of genius, 
cruelly treated by the world, and doomed to struggle with diffi¬ 
culties which at last broke his heart. But no representation can 
be more remote from the truth. He did, indeed, go through 
much sharp misery before he had done anything considerable in 
literature. But, after his name had appeared on the title-page 
of the Traveller, he had none to blame but himself for his dis¬ 
tresses. His average income during the LM seven years of his 
life certainly exceeded £100 a year; and £400 a year ranked, 
among the.incomes of that day, at least as high as £<S00 a year 
would rank at present. A single man living in the Temple with 
£400 a \ear might then be called opulent. Not one in ten of 
the young gentlemen of good families who were studying the 
law there had so much. But all the wealth which Lord Clive 
had brought from Bengal, and Sir Lawrence Dundas from 
Germany, joined together would not have sufficed for Goldsmith. 
He spent twice afc much as he had. He wore line clothes, gave 
dinners of several courses, paid court to venal beauties. He had 
also, it should be remembered, to the honor of his heart, though 
not of his head, a guinea, or five, or ten, according to the state 
of his purse, ready for any tale of distress, true or false. But 
it was not in dress or feasting, in promiscuous amours or promis¬ 
cuous charities, that his chief expense lay. He had been from 
boyhood a gambler, and at once the most sanguine and the most 
unskilful of gamblers. For a time he put off the day of inevitable 
ruin by' temporary expedients. Fie obtained advances from book¬ 
sellers, by promising to execute works which he never began. 
But at length this source of supply failed. He owed more than 
£2000; and he saw no hope of extrication from his embarrass¬ 
ments. His spirits and health gave way. He was attacked by a ner¬ 
vous fever, which he thought himself competent to treat. It would 
have been happy for him if his medical skill had been appreciated 
as justly by himself as by others. Notwithstanding the degree 
which he pretended to have received at Padua, he could pro¬ 
cure no patients. “I do not practice/' he once said; “I make it 
a rule to prescribe only for my friends.” “Pray, dear Doctor,” 
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said Beauclerk, “alter your rule, and prescribe only for your 
enemies.” Goldsmith now, in spite of this excellent advice, pre¬ 
scribed for himself. The remedy aggravated the malady. The 
sick man was induced to call in real physicians; and they at 
one time imagined that they had cured the disease. Still his 
weakness and restlessness continued. He could get no sleep, he 
could take no food. “You are worse,” said one of his medical 
attendants, “than you should be from the degree of fever which 
you have. Is your mind at ease?” “No, it is not,” were fhe last 
recorded words of Oliver Goldsmith. He died on the 3rd of 
April, 1774, in his forty-sixth year. He was laid in the church¬ 
yard of the Temple; but the spot was not marked by any in¬ 
scription, and is now forgotten. The coffin was followed by 
Burke and Reynolds. Both these great men were sincere mourn¬ 
ers. Burke, when he heard of Goldsmith’s death, had burst 
into a flood of tears. Reynolds had been so much moved by the 
news that he had flung aside his brush and palette for the day. 

A short time after Goldsmith’s death, a little poem appeared, 
which will, as long as our language lasts, associate the names 
of his two illustrious friends with his own. It has already been 
mentioned that he sometimes felt keenly the sarcasm which his 
wild blundering talk brought upon him. fie was, not long before 
his last illness, provoked into retaliating. He w'isely betook him¬ 
self to his pen; and at that weapon he proved himself a match 
for all his assailants together. Within a small compass he drew 
with a singularly easy and vigorous pencil the characters of nine 
or ten of his intimate associates. Though this little work did not 
receive his last touches, it must always be regarded as a master¬ 
piece. It is impossible, however, not to wish that four or five 
likenesses which have no interest for posterity were wanting 
to that noble gallery, and that their places were supplied by 
sketches of Johnson and Gibbon, as happy and vivid as the 
sketches of Burke and Garrick. 

Some of Goldsmith’s friends and admirers honored him with 
a cenotaph in Westminster Abbey. Nollekens was the sculptor; 
and Johnson w r rote the inscription. It is much to be lamented 
that Johnson did not leave to posterity a more durable and a 
more valuable memorial of his friend. A life of Goldsmith would 
have been an inestimable addition to the Lives of the Poets. 
No man appreciated Goldsmith’s writings more justly than John- 
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son: no man was better acquainted with Goldsmith's character 
and habits: and no man was more competent to delineate with 
truth and spirit the peculiarities of a mind in which great powers 
were found in company with great weaknesses. But the list of 
poets to whose works Johnson was requested by the booksellers 
to furnish prefaces ended with Lyttleton, who died in 1773. The 
line seems to have been drawn expressly for the purpose of 
excluding the person whose portrait would have most fitly closed 
the series. Goldsmith, however, has been fortunate in his biog¬ 
raphers. Within a few years his life has been written by Mr.- 
Prior, by Mr. Washington Irving, and by Mr. Forster. The dili¬ 
gence of Mr. Prior deserves great praise; the style of Mr. 
Washington Irving is always pleasing; but the highest place must, 
in justice, be assigned to the eminently interesting work of 
Mr. Forster. 



JOHN MILTON 

1608-1674 

Milton's fame as the poet of “Paradise Lost” overshadows all his other 
literary achievements. He began to write poetry early in life, and de¬ 
veloped his talents during the six years after his university career when 
he lived in retirement at his father's country-home, and during his sub¬ 
sequent travels in Italy. Then for twenty years the poet disappeared, and 
Milton became an important figure in English politics, and the leader of 
thought, as Cromwell was the leader of action, of the Commonwealth. 
It was in these years that he wrote his magnificent prose works in de¬ 
fence of English liberty. When the king was restored Milton barely 
escaped with his life. His remaining' years were spent in poverty and 
blindness. He turned again to poetry, composing the immortal “Paradise 
Lost." He died peacefully in London. 

OF EDUCATION 
To Master Samuel Hartlib 

M ASTER HARTLIB—I am long since persuaded, that to 
say or do aught worth memory and imitation, no purpose 
or respect should sooner move us than simply the love of God, 
and of mankind. Nevertheless, to write now the reforming of 
education, though it be one of the greatest and noblest designs 
that can be thought on, and for the want whereof this nation 
perishes; I had not yet at this time been induced, but by your 
earnest entreaties and serious conjurements; as having my mind 
for the present half-diverted in the pursuance of some other 
assertions, the knowledge and the use of which cannot but be a 
great furtherance both to the enlargement of truth, and honest 
living with much more peace. Nor should the laws of any private 
friendship have prevailed with me to divide thus, or transpose my 
fonner thoughts, but that I see those aims, those actions, which 
have won you with me the esteem of a person sent hither by 
some good providence from a far .country to be the occasion and 
incitement of great good to this island. And, as I hear, you have 
obtained the same repute with men of most approved wisdom, 
and some of the highest authority among us; not to mention 
the learned correspondence which you hold in foreign parts, and 
the extraordinary pains and diligence, which you have used in 
this matter both here and beyond the seas; either by the definite 
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will of God so ruling, or the peculiar sway of nature, which 
also is God’s working. Neither can I think that so reputed and 
so valued as you are, you would to the forfeit of your own 
discerning ability, impose upon me an unfit and overponderous 
argument; but that the satisfaction, which you profess to have 
received from those incidental discourses which we have wan¬ 
dered into, hath pressed and almost constrained you into a per¬ 
suasion, that what you require from me in this point, I neither 
ought nor can in conscience defer beyond this time both of so 
much need at once, and so much opportunity to try what God 
hath determined. I will not resist therefore whatever it is, 
either of divine or human obligement, that you lay upon me; but 
will forthwith set down in writing, as \ou request me, that 
voluntary idea, which hath long in silence presented itself to me, 
of a better education, in extent and comprehension far more 
large, and yet of time far shorter, and of attainment far more 
certain, than hath been yet in practice. Brief I shall endeavor 
to be; for that which I have to say, assuredly this nation hath 
extreme need should be done sooner than spoken. To tell you 
therefore what 1 have benefited herein among old renowned 
authors, I shall spare; and to search what many modern Januas 
and Didactics, more than ever I shall read, have projected, my 
inclination leads me not. But if you can accept of these few 
observations which have flowered off, and are as it were the 
burnishing of many studious and contemplative years altogether 
spent in the search of religious and civil knowledge, and such 
as pleased you so well in the relating, 1 here give you them to 
dispose of. 

The end then of learning is to repair the ruins of our first 
parents by regaining to know God aright, and out of that knowl¬ 
edge to love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the 
nearest by possessing our souls of true virtue, which being united 
to the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the highest perfection. 
But because our understanding cannot in this body found itself 
but on sensible things, nor arrive so clearly to the knowledge of 
God and things invisible, as by orderly conning over the visible 
and inferior creature, the same method is necessarily to be fol¬ 
lowed in all discreet teaching. And seeing every nation affords 
not experience and tradition enough for all kind of learning, 
therefore we are chiefly taught the languages of those people 
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who have at any time been most industrious after wisdom; so 
that language is but the instrument conveying to us things useful 
to be known. And though a linguist should pride himself to 
have all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he 
have not studied the solid things in them as well as the words 
and lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned 
man, as any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his mother 
dialect only. Hence appear the many mistakes which have made 
learning generally so unpleasing and so unsuccessful; first, we 
do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely in scraping to¬ 
gether so much miserable Latin and Greek, as might be learned 
otherwise easily and delightfully in one year. 

And that v\ hi eh casts our proficiency therein so much behind, 
is our time lo^t partly in too oft idle vacancies given both to 
schools and universities; partly in a preposterous exaction, forc¬ 
ing the empty wits of children to compose themes, verses, and 
orations, which are the acts of ripest judgment, and the final 
work of a head filled by long reading and observing, with elegant 
maxims and copious invention. These are not matters to be 
wrung from poor striplings, like blood out of the nose, or the 
plucking of untimeh fruit; besides the ill habit which they get 
of wretched barbarizing against the Latin and Greek idiom, with 
their untutored Anglicisms, without a well-continued and judi¬ 
cious conversing among pure authors digested, which they scarce 
taste: whereas, if after some preparatory grounds of speech by 
their certain forms got into memory, they were led to the praxis 
thereof in some chosen short book lessoned thoroughly to them, 
they might then forthwith proceed to learn the substance of good 
things, and arts in due order, which would bring the whole lan¬ 
guage quickly into their power. This I take to be the most 
rational and most profitable way of learning languages, and 
whereby we may best hope to give account to God of our youth 
spent herein. 

And for the usual method of teaching arts, 1 deem it to be an 
old error of universities, not yet well recovered from the schol¬ 
astic grossness of barbarous ages, that instead of beginning with 
arts most easy (and those be such as are most obvious to the 
sense), they present their young matriculated novices at first 
coming with the most intellective abstractions of logic and meta¬ 
physics; so that they have but newly left those grammatic flats 
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and shallows where they stuck unreasonably to learn a few words 
with lamentable construction, and now on the sudden transported 
under another climate to be tossed and turmoiled with their 
unballasted wits in fathomless and unquiet deeps of controversy, 
do for the most part grow into hatred and contempt of learning, 
mocked and deluded all this while with ragged notions and 
babblements, while they expected worthy and delightful knowl¬ 
edge ; till poverty or youthful years call them importunately 
their several ways, and hasten them with the sway of friends 
either to an ambitious and mercenary, or ignorantly zealous 
divinity; some allured to the trade of law, grounding their 
purposes not on the prudent and heavenly contemplation of jus¬ 
tice and equity, which was never taught them, but on the prom¬ 
ising and pleasing thoughts of litigious terms, fat contentions, 
and flowing fees; others betake them to state affairs, with souls 
so unprincipled in virtue and true generous breeding, that flat¬ 
tery and court-shifts and tyrannous aphorisms appear to them 
the highest points of wisdom; instilling their barren hearts with 
a conscientious slavery; if, as I rather think, it be not feigned. 
Others, lastly, of a more delicious and airy spirit, retire them¬ 
selves (knowing no better) to the enjoyments of ease and luxury, 
living out their days in feast and jollity; which indeed is the 
wisest and safest course of all these, unless they were with more 
integrity undertaken. And these are the errors, and these are 
the fruits of misspending our prime youth at the schools and 
universities as we do, either in learning mere words, or such 
things chiefly as were better unlearned. 

I shall detain you now no longer in the demonstration of what 
we should not do, but straight conduct you to a hill-side, where I 
will point you out the right path of a virtuous and noble edu¬ 
cation ; laborious indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, 
so green, so full of goodly prospect, and melodious sounds on 
every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming. I 
doubt not but ye shall have more ado to drive our dullest and 
laziest youth, our stocks and stubs, from the infinite desire of 
such a happy nurture, than we have now to hale and drag our 
choicest and hopefullest wits to that asinine feast of sow-thistles 
and brambles, which is commonly set before them as all the 
food and entertainment of their tenderest and most docible age. 
I call therefore a complete and generous education, that which 
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fits a man to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all 
the offices, both private and public, of peace and war. And how 
all this may be done between twelve and* one-and-twenty, less 
time than is now bestowed in pure trifling at grammar and 
sophistry, is to be thus ordered. 

First, to find out a spacious house and ground about it fit for 
an academy, and big enough to lodge a hundred and fifty per¬ 
sons, whereof twenty or thereabout may be attendants, all under 
the government of one, who shall be thought of desert sufficient, 
and ability either to do alitor wisely to direct and oversee it 
done. This place should be at once both school and university, 
not needing a remove to any other house of scholarship, except 
it be some peculiar college of law, or physic, where they mean to 
be practitioners; but as for those general studies which take up 
all our time from Lilly to commencing, as they term it, master 
of art, it should be absolute. After this pattern, as many edifices 
may be converted to this use as shall be needful in every city 
throughout this land, which would tend much to the increase of 
learning and civility everywhere. This number, less or more, 
thus collected, to the convenience of a foot company, or inter¬ 
changeably two troops of cavalry, should divide their day's work 
into three parts as it lies orderly; their studies, their exercise, 
and their diet. 

For their studies; first, they should begin with the chief and 
necessary rules of some good grammar, either that now used 
or any better; and while this is doing, their speech is to be 
fashioned to a distinct and clear pronunciation, as near as may be 
to the Italian, especially in the vowels. For we Englishmen 
being far northerly, do not open our mouths in the cold air wide 
enough to grace a southern tongue; but are observed by all other 
nations to speak exceedingly close and inward; so that to smatter 
Latin with an English mouth, is as ill a hearing as law French. 
Next, to make them expert in the usefullest points of grammar; 
and withal to season them and win them early to the love of 
virtue and true labor, ere any flattering seducement or vain 
principle seize them wandering, some easy and delightful book 
of education would be read to them; whereof the Greeks have 
store, as Cebes, Plutarch, and other Socratic discourses. But in 
Latin we have none of classic authority extant, except the two or 
three first books of Quintilian, and some select pieces elsewhere. 
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But here the main skill and groundwork will be, to temper them 
such lectures and explanations upon every opportunity, as may 
lead and draw them in willing obedience, enflamed with the study 
of learning, and the admiration of virtue; stirred up with high 
hopes of living to be brave men, and worthy patriots, dear to 
God, and famous to all ages. That they may despise and scorn 
all their childish and ill-taught qualities, to delight in manly 
and liberal exercises; which he who hath the art and proper 
eloquence to catch them with, what with mild and effectual 
persuasions, and that with the intimation of some fear, if need 
be, but chiefly by his own example, might in a short space gain 
them to an incredible diligence and courage; infusing into their 
young breasts such an ingenuous and noble ardor, as would not 
fail to make many of them renowned and matchless men. At 
the same time, some other hour of the day, might be taught them 
the rules of arithmetic, and soon after the elements of geometn, 
even playing, as the old manner was. After evening repast, till 
bedtime, their thoughts would be best taken up in the easy 
grounds of religion, and the story of Scripture. The next step 
would be to the authors of agriculture, Cato, Yaro, and Colu¬ 
mella, for the matter is most easy; and if the language be diffi¬ 
cult, so much the better, it is not a difficulty above their years. 
And here will be an occasion of inciting, and enabling them 
hereafter to improve the tillage of their country, to recover the 
bad soil, and to remedy the waste that is made of good; for this 
was one of Hercules’s praises. Ere half these authors be read 
(which will soon be with plying hard and daily) they cannot 
choose but be masters of any ordinary prose. So that it will be 
then seasonable for them to learn in any modern author the use 
of the globes, and all the maps; first with the old names, and 
then with the new; or they might be then capable to read any 
compendious method of natural philosophy. And at the same 
time might be entering into the Greek tongue, after the same 
manner as was before prescribed in the Latin; whereby the 
difficulties of grammar being soon overcome, all the historical 
physiology of Aristotle and Theophrastus are open before them, 
and, as I may say, under contribution. The like access will be to 
Vitruvius, to Seneca's natural questions, to Mela, Celsus, Pliny, 
or Solinus. And having thus passed the principles of arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and geography, with a general compact of 
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physics, they may descend in mathematics to the instrumental 
science of trigonometry, and from thence to fortification, archi¬ 
tecture, enginery, or navigation. And in natural philosophy they 
may proceed leisurely from the history of meteors, minerals, 
plants, and living creatures, as far as anatomy. Then also in 
course might be read to them out of some not tedious writer 
the institution of physic; that they may know the tempers, the 
humors, the seasons, and how to manage a crudity; which he 
who can wisely and timely do, is not only a great physician to 
himself and to his friends, but also may at some time or other 
save an army by this frugal and expenseless means only; and not 
let the healthy and stout bodies of young men rot away under 
him for want of this discipline; which is a great pity, and no less 
a shame to the commander. To set forward all these proceedings 
in nature and mathematics, what hinders but that they may 
procure, as oft as shall be needful, the helpful experiences of 
hunters, fowlers, fishermen, shepherds, gardeners, apothecaries; 
and in the other sciences, architects, engineers, mariners, anato¬ 
mists; who doubtless would be ready, some for reward, and 
some to favor such a hopeful seminary. And this will give them 
such a real tincture of natural knowledge, as they shall never 
forget, but daily augment with delight. Then also those poets 
which are now counted most hard, will be both facile and pleas¬ 
ant, Orpheus, Hesiod, Theocritus, Aratus, Nicander, Oppian, Dio¬ 
nysius, and in Latin, Lucretius, Manilius, and the rural part of 
Virgil. 

By this time, years, and good general precepts, will have fur¬ 
nished them more distinctly with that act of reason which in 
ethics is called Proairesis; that they may with some judgment 
contemplate upon moral good and evil. Then will be required 
a special reinforcement of constant and sound indoctrinat¬ 
ing to set them right and firm, instructing them more amply 
in the knowledge of virtue and the hatred of vice; while their 
young and pliant affections are led through all the moral 
works of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Plutarch, Laertius, and those 
Locrian remnants; but still to be reduced in their nightward 
studies wherewith they close the day's work, under the deter¬ 
minate sentence of David or Solomon, or the evangels and apos¬ 
tolic Scriptures. Being perfect in the knowledge of personal 
duty, they may then begin the study of economics. And either 
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now or before this, they may have easily learned at any odd 
hour the Italian tongue. And soon after, but with wariness and 
good antidote, it would be wholesome enough to let them taste 
some choice comedies, Greek, Latin or Italian; those tragedies 
also, that treat of household matters, as Trachiniae, Alcestis, and 
the like. The next removal must be to the study of politics; to 
know the beginning, end, and reasons of political societies; that 
they may not in a dangerous fit of the commonwealth be such 
poor, shaken, uncertain reeds, of such a tottering conscience, as 
many of our great counsellors have lately shown themselves, 
but steadfast pillars of the state. After this, they are to dive into 
the grounds of law, and legal justice; delivered first and with 
best warrant by Moses; and as far as human prudence can be 
trusted, in those extolled remains of Grecian law-givers, Lycur- 
gus, Solon, Zaleucus, Charondas, and thence to all the Roman 
edicts and tables with their Justinian; and so down to the Saxon 
and common laws of England, and the statutes. Sundays also 
and every evening may be now understanding^ spent in the 
highest matters of theology, and church-history ancient and 
modern; and ere this time the Hebrew tongue at a set hour 
might have been gained, that the Scriptures may be now read in 
their own original; whereto it would be no impossibility to add 
the Chaldee, and the Syrian dialect. When all these employ¬ 
ments are well conquered, then will the choice histories, heroic 
poems, and Attic tragedies of stateliest and most regal argument, 
with all the famous political orations, offer themselves; which if 
they were not only read, but some of them got by memory, and 
solemnly pronounced with right accent and grace, as might be 
taught, would endue them even with the spirit and vigor of 
Demosthenes or Cicero, Euripides or Sophocles. 

And now lastly will be the time to read them with those 
organic arts, which enable men to discourse and write perspicu¬ 
ously, elegantly, and according to the fitted style of lofty, mean, 
or lowly. Logic, therefore, so much as is useful, is to be referred 
to this due place with all her well couched heads and topics, 
until it be time to open her contracted palm into a graceful and 
ornate rhetoric taught out of the rule of Plato, Aristotle, Pha- 
lereus, Cicero, Hermogenes, Longinus. To which poetry would 
be made subsequent, or indeed rather precedent, as being less 
subtle and fine, but more simple, sensuous, and passionate. I 
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mean not here the prosody of a verse, which they could not but 
have hit on before among the rudiments of grammar; but that 
sublime art which in Aristotle’s poetics, in Horace, and the 
Italian commentaries of Castelvetro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and others, 
teaches what the laws are of a true epic poem, what of a dra¬ 
matic, what of a lyric, what decorum is, which is the grand 
masterpiece to observe. This would make them soon perceive 
what despicable creatures our common rhymers and pla>-writers 
be; and show them what religious, what glorious and magnificent 
use might be made of poetry, both in divine and human things. 
From hence, and not till now, will be the right season of forming 
them to be able writers and composers in every excellent matter, 
when they shall be thus fraught with an universal insight into 
things. Or whether they be to speak in parliament or council, 
honor and attention would be waiting on their lips. There would 
then also appear in pulpits other visages, other gestures, and 
stuff otherwise wrought than what we now sit under, oftimes 
to as great a trial of our patience as any other that they preach 
to us. These are the studies wherein our noble and our gentle 
youth ought to bestow their time in a disciplinary way from 
twelve to one-and-twenty; unless they rely more upon their an¬ 
cestors dead than upon themselves living. In which methodical 
course it is so supposed they must proceed by the steady pace 
of learning onward, as at convenient times, for memory’s sake, 
to retire back into the middle ward, and sometimes into the rear 
of what they have been taught, until they have confirmed and 
solidly united the whole body of their perfected knowledge, like 
the last embattling of a Roman legion. Now will be worth the 
seeing, what exercises and recreations may best agree and become 
these studies. 


Their Exercise 

The course of study hitherto briefly described is, what I can 
guess by reading, likest to those ancient and famous schools of 
Pythagoras, Plato, Isocrates, Aristotle, and such others, out of 
which were bred such a number of renowned philosophers, 
orators, historians, poets, and princes all over Greece, Italy, and 
Asia, besides the flourishing studies of Cyrene and Alexandria. 
But herein it shall exceed them, and supply a defect as great as 
that which Plato noted in the commonwealth of Sparta; whereas 
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that city trained up their youth most for war, and these in their 
academies and Lycaeum all for the gown, this institution of 
breeding which I here delineate shall be equally good both for 
peace and war. 

Therefore about an hour and a half ere they eat at noon should 
be allowed them for exercise, and due rest afterwards; but the 
time for this may be enlarged at pleasure, according as their 
rising in the morning shall be early. The exercise which I com¬ 
mend first, is the exact use of their weapon, to guard, and to 
strike safely with edge o*r point; this will keep them healthy, 
nimble, strong, and well in breath, is also the likeliest means to 
make them grow large and tall, and to inspire them with a gal¬ 
lant and fearless courage, which being tempered with seasonable 
lectures and precepts to them of true fortitude and patience, 
will turn into a native and heroic valor, and make them hate 
the cowardice of doing wrong. They must be also practiced in 
all the locks and grips of wrestling, wherein Englishmen were 
wont to excel, as need may often be in fight to tug, to grapple, 
and to close. And this perhaps will be enough, wherein to prove 
and heat their single strength. 

The interim of unsweating themselves regularly, and conveni¬ 
ent rest before meat, may both with, profit and delight be taken 
up in recreating and composing their travailed spirits with the 
solemn and divine harmonies of music heard or learned; either 
whilst the skillful organist plies his grave and fancied descant 
in lofty fugues, or the whole symphony with artful and un¬ 
imaginable touches adorn and grace the well-studied chords of 
some choice composer; sometimes the lute or soft organ stop 
waiting on elegant voices, either to religious, martial, or civil 
ditties; which, if wise men and prophets be not extremely out, 
have a great power over dispositions and manners, to smooth 
* and make them gentle from rustic harshness and distempered 
passions. The like also would not be unexpedient after meat, 
to assist and cherish nature in her first concoction, and send 
their minds back to study in good tune and satisfaction. 

Where having followed it close under vigilant eyes, till about 
two hours before supper, they are by a sudden alarm or watch¬ 
word, to be called out to their military motions, under sky or 
covert, according to the season, as was the Roman wont; first on 
foot, then as their age permits, on horseback, to all the art of 
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cavalry; that having in sport, but with much exactness and daily 
muster, served out t-he rudiments of their soldiership, in all the 
skill of embattling, marching, encamping, fortifying, besieging, 
and battering with all the helps of ancient and modern strata¬ 
gems, tactics and warlike maxims, they may as it were out of 
a long war come forth renowned and perfect commanders in the 
service of their country. They would not then, if they were 
trusted with fair and hopeful armies, suffer them for want of 
just and wise discipline to shed away from about them like sick 
feathers, though they be never so oft supplied; they would not 
suffer their empty and unrecruitable colonels of twenty men in 
a company, to quaff out, or convey into secret hoards, the wages 
of a delusive*list, and a miserable remnant; yet in the meanwhile 
to be overmastered with a score or two of drunkards, the only 
soldiery left about them, or else to comply with all rapines and 
violences. No, certainly, if they knew aught of that knowledge 
that belongs to good men or good governors, they would not 
suffer these things. 

But to return to our own institute; besides these constant 
exercises at home, there is another opportunity of gaining expe¬ 
rience to be won from pleasure itself abroad; in those vernal 
vSeasons of the year when the air is calm and pleasant, it were 
an injury and sullenness against nature, not to go out and see 
her riches, and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth. 
I should not therefore be a persuader to them of studying much 
then, after two or three years that they have well laid their 
grounds, but to ride out in companies with prudent and staid 
guides to all the quarters of the land; learning and observing all 
places of strength, all commodities of building and of soil, for 
towns and tillage, harbors and ports for trade. Sometimes taking 
sea as far as to our navy, to learn there also what they can in 
the practical knowledge of sailing and of sea-fight. These ways 
would try all their peculiar gifts of nature, and if there were 
any secret excellence among them, would fetch it out, and give 
it fair opportunities to advance itself by, which could not but 
mightily redound to the good of this nation, and bring into 
fashion again those old admired virtues and excellencies with 
far more advantage now in this purity of Christian knowledge. 
Nor shall we then need the monsieurs of Paris to take our 
hopeful youth into their slight and prodigal custodies, and send 
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them over back again transformed into mimics, apes, and kick¬ 
shaws. But if they desire to see other countries at three or four 
and twenty years of age, not to learn principles, but to enlarge 
experience, and make wise observation, they will by that time 
be such as shall deserve the regard and honor of all men where 
they pass, and the society and friendship of those in all places 
who are best and most eminent. And perhaps, then other nations 
will be glad to visit us for their breeding, or else to imitate us 
in their own country. 

Now lastly for their diet there cannot be much to say, save 
only that it would be best in the same house; for much time 
else would be lost abroad, and many ill habits got; and that it 
should be plain, healthful, and moderate, I suppose is out of con¬ 
troversy. Thus, Mr. Hartlib, you have a general view in writing, 
as your desire was, of that, which at several times I had dis¬ 
coursed with you concerning the best and noblest way of educa¬ 
tion; not beginning as some have done from the cradle, which 
yet might be worth many considerations, if brevity had not been 
my scope; many other circumstances also I could have mentioned, 
but this, to such as have the worth in them to make trial, for light 
and direction may be enough. Only I believe that this is not a 
bow for every man to shoot in, that counts himself a teacher; 
but will require sinews almost equal to those which Homer gave 
Ulysses; yet I am withal persuaded that it may prove much 
more easy in the assay, than it now seems at distance, and 
much more illustrious; howbeit, not more difficult than I imagine, 
and that imagination presents me with, nothing but very happy, 
and very possible according to best wishes; if God have so 
decreed, and this age have spirit and capacity enough to appre¬ 
hend. 
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The eldest daughter of the Duke of Kingston and the wife of Edward 
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immense fortune. She was a notable figure in her own time, distinguished 
for her brilliance and wit and her interest in science, and the friend and 
patron of a host of writers, among them Alexander Pope. She was a con¬ 
stant and copious writer of letters, and their excellence has preserved 
her name in English literature. 

ON HAPPINESS IN THE MATRIMONIAL STATE 1 

1 RECEIVED both your Monday letters before I wrote the 
inclosed, which, however, I send you. The kind letter was 
written and sent Friday morning, and I did not receive yours 
till Saturday noon. To speak the truth, you would never have had 
it else; there were so many things in yours to put me out of 
humor. Thus, you see, it was on no design to repair anything 
that offended* you. You only show me how industrious you are 
to find faults in me: why will you not suffer me to be pleased 
with you? 

I would see you if I could (tho perhaps it may be wrong); 
but in the way that I am here, ’tis impossible. I can’t come to 
town but in company with my sister-in-law: I can carry her 
nowhere but where she pleases; or if I could, I would trust her 
with nothing. I could not walk out alone without giving suspicion 
to the whole family; should I be watched, and seen to meet a 
man—judge of the consequences! 

You speak of treating with my father, as if you believed he 
would come to terms afterward. I will not suffer you to remain 
in the thought, however advantageous it might be to me; I will 
deceive you in nothing. I am fully persuaded he will never hear 
of terms afterward. You may say, Tis talking oddly of him. I 
can’t answer to that; but ’tis my real opinion, and I think I know 
him. You talk to me of estates, as if I was the most interested 
woman in the world. Whatever faults I may have shown in my 
life, I know not one action in it that ever proved me mercenary. 

‘A letter written to her husband before their marriage. 
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I think there can not be a greater proof to the contrary than my 
treating with you, where I am to depend entirely upon your 
generosity, at the same time that I may have settled on me £500 
per annum pin-money, and a considerable jointure, in another 
place; not to reckon that I may have by his temper what com¬ 
mand of his estate I please: and with you I have nothing to 
pretend to. I do not, however, make a merit to you: money is 
very little to me, because all beyond necessaries I do not value 
that is to be purchased by it. If the man proposed to me had 
£10,000 per annum, and I was sure to dispose of it all, I should 
act just as I do. I have in my life known a good deal of show, 
and never found myself the happier for it. 

In proposing to you to follow the scheme proposed by that 
friend, I think ’tis absolutely necessary for both our sakes. I 
would have you want no pleasure which a single life would 
afford you. You own you think nothing so agreeable. A woman 
that adds nothing to a man's fortune ought not to take from his 
happiness. If possible, I would add to it; but I will not take 
from you any satisfaction you could enjoy without me. On my 
own side, I endeavor to form as right a judgment of the temper 
of human nature, and of my own in particular, as I am capable 
of. I would throw off all partiality and passion, and be calm in 
my opinion. Almost all people are apt to run into a mistake, 
that when they once feel or give a passion, there needs nothing 
to entertain it. This mistake makes, in the number of women 
that inspire even violent passions, hardly one preserve one after 
possession. If we marry, our happiness must consist in loving 
one another; ’tis principally my concern to think of the most 
probable method of making that love eternal. You object against 
living in London: I am not fond of it myself, and readily give 
it up to you ; tho I am assured there needs more art to keep 
a fondness alive in solitude, where it generally preys upon itself. 

There is one article absolutely necessary: to be ever beloved, 
one must ever be agreeable. There is no such thing as being 
agreeable without a thorough good-humor, a natural sweetness of 
temper, enlivened by cheerfulness. Whatever natural funds of 
gaiety one is born with, ’tis necessary to be entertained with 
agreeable objects. Anybody capable of tasting pleasure when tjiey 
confine themselves to one place, should take care ’tis the place 
in the world the most agreeable, Whatever you may now think 
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(now, perhaps, you have some fondness for me), tho your love 
should continue in its full force there are hours when the most 
beloved mistress would be troublesome. People are not forever 
(nor is it human nature that they should be) disposed to be fond; 
you would be glad to find in me the friend and the companion. 
To be agreeably the last, it is necessary to be gay and entertain¬ 
ing. A perpetual solitude, in a place where you see nothing to 
raise your spirits, at length wears them out, and conversation 
insensibly becomes dull and insipid. When I have no more to 
say to you, you will like me no longer. 

How dreadful is that view! You will reflect for my sake you 
have abandoned the conversation of a friend that you liked, and 
your situation in a country where all things would have con¬ 
tributed to make your life pass in (the true volupte) a smooth 
tranquillity. I shall lose the vivacity which should entertain you, 
and you will have nothing to recompense you for what you have 
lost. Very few people that have settled entirely in the country, 
but have grown at length weary of one another. The lady’s con¬ 
versation generally falls into a thousand impertinent effects of 
idleness; and the gentleman falls in love with his dogs and his 
horses, and out of love with everything else. I am not now 
arguing in favor of the town : you have answered me as to that 
point. 

In respect of your health, ’tis the first thing to be considered, 
and I shall never ask you to do anything injurious to that. But 
’tis my opinion, ’tis necessary, to be happy, that we neither of 
us think any place more agreeable than that where we are. I 
have nothing to do in London; and ’tis indifferent to me if 
1 never see it more. I know not how to answer your mentioning 
gallantry, nor in what sense to understand you: whomever 1 
marry, when I am married I renounce all things of the kind. 1 
am willing to abandon all conversation but yours; I will part 
with anything for you, but you. I will not have you a month, 
t ) lose you for the rest of my life. If you can pursue the plan 
of happiness begun with }Our friend, and take me for that friend. 
1 am ever yours. I have examined my own heart whether I can 
leave everything for you; I think I can: if I change my mind, 
you shall know before Sunday; after that I will not change 
my mind. 

If ’tis necessary for your affairs to stay in England, to assist 
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your father in his business, as I suppose the time will be short, 
I would be as little injurious to your fortune as I can, and I will 
do it. But I am still of opinion nothing is so likely to make us 
both happy as what I propose. I foresee I may break with you 
on this point, and I shall certainly be displeased with myself for 
it, and wish a thousand times that I had done whatever you 
pleased; but, however, I hope I shall always remember how 
much more miserable than anything else would make me, should 
1 be to live with you and to please you no longer. You can be 
pleased with nothing when you are not pleased with your wife. 
One of the “Spectators” is very just that says, “A man ought 
always to be upon his guard against spleen and a too severe 
philosophy; a woman, against levity and coquetry.” If we go to 
Naples, I will make no acquaintance there of any kind, and you 
will be in a place where a variety of agreeable objects will dis¬ 
pose you to be ever pleased. If such a thing is possible, this 
will secure our everlasting happiness; and I am ready to wait 
on you without leaving a thought behind me, 



WILLIAM MORRIS 

1834-1896 

An interesting comftintaion of literary man and artist, and an important 
figure in Victorian England. From boyhood he steeped himself in the 
legends and ideals of the Middle Ages, and while at Oxford began to 
write poetry wholly mediaeval in spirit. His numerous lyrics and ballads 
and his. prose tales were widely read in his own time, though now their 
appeal is less general. But it is as artist that his influence is lasting. As 
architect, designer and manufacturer of furniture, carpets, and wall¬ 
paper, and as the founder of the Kelmscott Press for artistic printing and 
book-biriding, the world owes him an immense debt of gratitude. Late 
in his life he became socialist and wrote two romances, “The Dream of 
John Ball” and “News from Nowhere," which depict an ideal society 
governed by Utopian principles. 

LINDENBORG TOOL 

I RE AD once in lazy humor Thorpe's “Northern Mythology/' 
on a cold May night when the north wind was blowing; 
in lazy humor, hut when 1 came to the talc that is here amplified 
there was something in it that fixed my attention and made me 
think of it; and whether I would or no, my thoughts ran in this 
way, as here follows. 

So I felt obliged to write, and wrote accordingly, and by the 
time 1 had done the grev light filled all my room; so I put out 
my candles, and went to bed, not without fear and trembling, 
for the morning twilight is so strange and lonely. This is what 
I wrote. 

Yes, on that dark night, with that wild unsteady north wind 
howling, though it was Maytime, it was doubtless dismal enough 
in the forest, where the boughs clashed eerily, and where, as 
the wanderer in that place hurried along, strange forms half 
showed themselves to him, the more fearful because half seen 
in that way: dismal enough doubtless on wide moors where the 
great wind had it all its own way: dismal on the rivers creeping 
on and on between the marshlands, creeping through the 
willows, the water trickling through the locks, sounding faintly 
in the gusts of the wind. 

Yet, surely nowhere so dismal as by the side of that still pool. 
I threw myself down on the ground there, utterly exhausted 
with my struggle against the wind, and with bearing the fathoms 
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and fathoms of the heavily-leaded plumb-line that lay beside me. 

Fierce as the wind was, it could not raise the leaden waters 
of that fearful pool, defended as they were by the steep banks 
of dripping' \ ellow clay, striped horribly here and there with 
ghastly uncertain green and blue. 

They said no man could fathom it; and yet all round the edges 
of it grew a rank crop of dreary reeds and segs, some round, 
some flat, but none ever flowering as other things flowered, 
never dying and being renewed, but always the same stiff array 
•of unbroken reeds and segs, some round, some flat. Hard by 
me were two trees leafless and ugly, made, it seemed, only for 
the wind to go through with a wild sough on such nights as 
these; and for a mile from that place were no other trees. 

1 rue, I could not see all this at that time, then, in the dark 
night, hut I knew well that it was all there; for much had I 
studied this pool in the day-time, tr\ing to learn the secret of 
it; many hours I had spent there, happy with a kind of happi¬ 
ness, because forgetful of the past. And even now, could J 
not hear the wind going through those trees, as it never went 
througn any trees before or since? could 1 not see gleams of the 
dismal moor? could I not hear those reeds just taken by the 
wind, knocking against each other, the flat ones scraping all 
along the round ones ? Could I not hear, moreover, the slow 
trickling of the land-springs through the clay banks? 

The cold, chill horror of the place was too much for me; I had 
never been there by night before, nobody had for quite a long 
time, and now to come on such a night! If there had been any 
moon, the place would have looked more as it did by day; 
besides, the moon shining on water is always so beautiful, on 
any water even: if it had been star-light, one could have looked 
at the stars and thought of the time when those fields were 
fertile and beautiful (for such a time was, I am sure), when the 
cowslips grew among the grass, and when there was promise of 
yellow-waving corn stained with poppies; that time which the 
stars had seen, but which we had never seen, which even they 
would never see again—past time! 

Ah! what was that which touched my shoulder?—Yes, I see, 
only a dead leaf.—Yes, to be here on this eighth of May too of all 
nights in the year, the night of that awful day when ten years 
ago I slew him, not undeservedly, God knows, yet how dreadful 
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it was!—Another leaf! and another!—Strange, those trees have 
been dead this hundred years, I should think. How sharp the 
wind is too, just as if I were moving along and meeting it;— 
why, I am moving! what then, I am not there after all; where 
am T then? there are the trees; no, they are freshly-planted oak 
saplings, the very ones that those withered last-year’s leaves were 
blown on me from. 

I have been dreaming then, and am on my road to the lake: 
but what a young wood! I must have lost my way; T never saw 
all this before. Well—T will walk on stoutly. 

May the Lord help my senses! I am riding /—on a mule; a 
bell tinkles somewhere on him; the wind blows something about 
with a flapping sound: something? in Heaven’s name, what? My 
long black robes.—Why—when I left my house I w r as clad in 
serviceable broadcloath of the nineteenth century. 

I shall go mad—I am mad—I am gone to the Devil—I have 
lost my identity; who knows in what place, in what age of the 
world I am living now? Yet I will be calm; I have seen all these 
things before, in pictures surely, or something like them. I am 
resigned, since it is no worse than that. I am a priest then, in 
the dim, far-off thirteenth century, riding, about midnight I 
should say, to carry the blessed sacrament to some dying man. 

Soon I found that 1 was not alone; a man was riding close to 
me on a horse; he was fantastically dressed, more so than usual 
for that time, being striped all over in vertical stripes of yellow 
and green, with quaint birds like exaggerated storks in different 
attitudes counterchanged on the stripes; all this I saw by the 
lantern he carried, in the light of which his debauched black eyes 
quite flashed. On he went, unsteadily rolling, very drunk, though 
it was the thirteenth century, but being plainly used to that, he 
sat his horse fairly well. 

I watched him in my proper nineteenth-century character, with 
insatiable curiosity and intense amusement; but as a quiet priest 
of a long-past age, with contempt and disgust enough, not 
unmixed with fear and anxiety. 

He roared out snatches of doggrel verse as he went along, 
drinking songs, hunting songs, robbing songs, lust-songs, in a 
voice that sounded far and far above the roaring of the wind, 
though that was high, and rolled along the dark road that his 
lantern cast spikes of light along ever so far, making the devils 
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grin: and meanwhile I, the priest, glanced from him wrathfully 
every now and then to That which 1 carried very reverently in 
my hand, and my blood curdled with shame and indignation; but 
being a shrewd priest, I knew well enough that a sermon would 
be utterly thrown away on a man who was drunk every day in 
the year, and, more especially, very drunk then. So I held my 
peace, saying only under my breath : 

“Dixit insipicns in corde suo, Non est Dens. Corrupti sunt et abom- 
inabiles facti sunt in studiis suis; non cst qui faciat bonum, non est usque 
ad unum : sepulchrum patens est guttur eorum; linguis suis dolose agebant, 
venenum aspidum sub labiis eorum. Dominum non invocaverunt; illic 
trepidaverunt timore, ubi non erat timor. Quis dabit ex Sion salutare 
] srael ?” 

and so I went on, thinking too at times about the man who was 
dying and whom I was soon to see: he had been a bold bad 
plundering baron, but was said lately to have altered his way of 
life, having seen a miracle or some such thing; he had departed 
to keep a tournament near his castle lately, but had been brought 
back sore wounded, so this drunken servant, with some difficulty 
and much unseasonable merriment, had made me understand, and 
now lay at the point of death, brought about by unskilful tending 
and such like. Then I thought of his face—a bad face, very bad, 
retreating forehead, small twinkling eyes, projecting lower jaw; 
and such a voice, too, he had! like the grunt of a boar mostly'. 

Now don’t you think it strange that this face should be the 
same, actually the same as the face of my enemy, slain that very 
day ten y^ears ago? I did not hate him, either that man or the 
baron, but I wanted to see as little of him as possible, and I hoped 
that the ceremony would soon be over, and that I should be at 
liberty again. 

And so with these thoughts and many others, but all thought 
strangely double, we went along, the varlet being too drunk to 
take much notice of me, only once, as he was singing some dog- 
grel, like this, I think, making allowances for change of language 
and so forth: 


“The Duke went to Treves 
On the first of November; 
His wife stay’d at Bonn— 
Let me see, I remember; 


“When the Duke came back 
To look for his wife, 
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We catne from Cologne, 

And took the Duke’s life; 

“We hung him mid high 

Between spire and pavement, 

From their mouths dropp’d the cabbage 
Of the carles in amazement.” 

“Boo—hoo! Church-rat! Church-mouse! Hilloa, Priest! have 
you brought the pyx, eh?” 

From some cause or other he seemed to think this an excellent 
joke, for he almost shrieked with laughter as we went along; 
but by this time we had reached the castle. Challenge, and coun¬ 
ter-challenge, and we passed the outermost gate and began to go 
through some of the courts, in which stood lime trees here and 
there, growing green tenderly with that Maytime, though the 
north wind bit so keenly. 

How strange again! as T went farther, there seemed no doubt 
of it; here in the aftertime came that pool, how I knew not; but 
in the few moments that we were riding from the outer gate to 
the castle-porch I thought so intensely over the probable cause for 
the existence of that pool, that (how strange!) I could almost 
have thought I was back again listening to the oozing of the 
land-springs through the high clay banks there. I was wakened 
from that, before it grew too strong, by the glare of many torches, 
and, dismounting, found myself in the midst of some twenty at¬ 
tendants, with flushed faces and wildly sparkling eyes, which they 
were vainly trying to soften to due solemnity; mock solemnity I 
had almost said, for they did not seem to think it necessary to 
appear really solemn, and had difficulty enough apparently in not 
prolonging indefinitely the shout of laughter with which they had 
at first greeted me. “Take the holy Father to my Lord,” said one 
at last, “and we will go with him/’ 

So they led me up the stairs into the gorgeously-furnished 
chamber; the light from the heavy waxen candles was pleasant 
to my eyes after the glare and twisted red smoke of the pine- 
torches; but all the essences scattered about the chamber were 
not enough to conquer the fiery breath of those about me. 

I put on the alb and stole they brought me, and, before I went 
up to the sick man, looked round on those that were in the rooms; 
for the rooms opened one into the other by many doors, across 
some of which hung gorgeous tapestry; all the rooms seemed to 
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have many people, for some stood at these doors, and some passed 
to and fro, swinging aside the heavy hangings; once several 
people at once, seemingly quite by accident, drew aside almost all 
the veils from the doors, and showed an endless perspective of 
gorjeousness. 

And at these things my heart fainted for horror. “Had not the 
Jews of late,” thought I, the priest, “been very much in the habit 
of crucifying children in mockery of the Holiest, holding gor¬ 
geous feasts while they beheld the poor innocents die? these men 
are Atheists, you are in a trap, yet quit yourself like a man.” 

“Ah, sharp one,” thought I, the author, “where are you at last ? 
try to pray as a test.—Well, well, these things are strangely like 
devils.—O man, you have talked about bravery often, now is your 
time to practice it: once for all trust in God, or I fear you are 
lost.” 

Moreover it increased my horror that there was no appearance 
of a woman in all these rooms; and yet was there not? there, 
those things—I looked more intently; yes, no doubt they were 
women, but all dressed like*men;—what a ghastly place! 

“O man! do your duty,” my angel said; then in spite of the 
bloodshot eyes of man and woman there, in spite of their bold 
looks, they quailed before me. 

I stepped up to the bedside, where under the velvet coverlid 
lay the dying man, his small sparkling eyes only (but dulled now 
by coming death) showing above the swa things. I was about to 
kneel down by the bedside to confess him, when one of those— 
things—called out (now they had just been whispering and snig¬ 
gering together, but the priest in his righteous, brave scorn would 
not look at them; the humbled author, half fearful, half trustful, 
dared not) : so one called out: 

“Sir Priest, for three days our master has spoken no articulate 
w r ord; you must pass over all particulars; ask for a sign only.” 

Such a strange ghastly suspicion flashed across me just then; 
but I choked it, and asked the dying man if he repented of his 
sins, and if he believed all that was necessary to salvation, and, 
if so, to make a sign, if he were able: the man moved a little and 
groaned; so I took it for a sign, as he was clearly incapable 
either of speaking or moving, and accordingly began the service 
for the administration of the sacraments; and as I began, those 
behind me and through all the rooms (I know it was through all 
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of them) began to move about, in a bewildering dance-like mo¬ 
tion, mazy and intricate; yes, and presently music struck up 
through all those rooms, music and singing, lively and gay; many 
of the tunes I had heard before (in the nineteenth century); I 
could have sworn to half a dozen of the polkas. 

The rooms grew fuller and fuller of people; they passed thick 
and fast between the rooms, and the hangings were continually 
rustling; one fat old man with a big belly crept under the bed 
where I was, and wheezed and chuckled there, laughing and talk¬ 
ing to one who stooped down and lifted up the hangings to look 
at him. 

Still more and more people talking and singing and laughing 
and twirling about, till my brain went round and round, and 1 
scarce knew what I did; yet, somehow, I could not leave off; 1 
dared not even look over my shoulder, fearing lest I should see 
something so horrible as to make me die. 

So 1 got on with the service, and at last took the Pyx, and 
look thereout the sacred wafer, whereupon was a deep silence 
through all those rooms, which troubled me, I think, more than 
all which had gone before, for I knew well it did not mean 
reverence. 

I held it up, that which I counted so holy, when lo! great 
laughter, echoing like thunder-claps through all the rooms, not 
dulled by the veiling hangings, for they were all raised up to¬ 
gether, and, with a slow upheaval of the rich clothes among 
which he lay, with a sound that was half snarl, half grunt, with 
helpless body swathed in bedclothes, a huge swine that i had 
been shriving tore from me the Holy Thing, deeply scoring my 
hand as he did so with tusk and tooth, so that the red blood ran 
quick on to the floor. , 

Therewithal he rolled down on to the floor, and lay there help¬ 
lessly, only able to roll to and fro, because of the swathings. 

Then right madly skirled the intolerable laughter, rising to 
shrieks that were fearfuller than any scream of agony I ever 
heard; the hundreds of people through all those grand rooms 
danced and wheeled about me, shrieking, hemming me in with 
interlaced arms, the women loosing their long hair and thrusting 
forward their horribly-grinning unsexed faces toward me till I 
felt their hot breath. 

Oh! how I hated them all! almost hated all mankind for their 
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sakes; how I longed to get right quit of all men; among whom, 
as it seemed, all sacredest things even were made a mock of. I 
looked about me fiercely, I sprang forward, and clutched a sword 
from the gilded belt of one of those who stood near me; with 
savage blows that threw the blood about the gilded walls and 
their hangings right over the heads of those—things—I cleared 
myself from them, and tore down the great stairs madly, jet 
could not, as in a dream, go fast enough, because of my passion. 

I was out in the courtyard, among the lime trees soon, the north 
wind blowing freshly on my heated forehead in that dawn. The 
outer gate was locked and bolted; I stooped and raised a great 
stone and sent it at the lock with all my strength, and I was 
stronger than ten men then; iron and oak gave way before it, 
and through the ragged splinters I tore in reckless fury, like a 
wild horse through a hazel hedge. 

And no one had pursued me. I knelt down on the dear green 
turf outside, and thanked God with streaming eyes for my deliv¬ 
erance, praying Him forgiveness for my unwilling share in that 
night’s mockery. 

Then I arose and turned to go, but even as I did so I heard 
a roar as if the world were coming in two, and looking toward 
the castle, saw, not a castle, but a great cloud of white lime-dust 
swaying this way and that in the gusts of the wind. 

Then while the east grew bright there arose a hissing, gurgling 
noise, that swelled into the roar and wash of many waters, and 
by then the sun had risen a deep black lake lay before my feet. 
And this is how I tried to fathom the Lindenborg Pool. 



WALTER PATER 

1839-1894 

Born at Shad well, of Dutch descent. Educated at Oxford; elected to 
a fellowship in 1864. In 1866 began to contribute to periodicals, and 
soon became the center of a small but distinguished circle at Oxford 
His life was uneventful, save for intellectual adventures. His literary 
style is “too austerely magnificent to be always persuasive/’ and his 
aesthetic philosophy appeals only to the few. 

SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

T O REGARD all things and principles of things as inconstant 
modes or fashions has more and more become the tendency 
of modern thought. Let us begin with that which is without— 
our physical life. Fix upon it in one of its more exquisite inter¬ 
vals,—the moment, for instance, of delicious recoil from the flood 
of water in summer heat. What is the whole physical life in that 
moment but a combination of natural elements to which science 
gives their names? But these elements, phosphorus and lime and 
delicate fibres, are present not in the human body alone: we 
detect them in places most remote from it. Our physical life is 
a perpetual motion of them—the passage of the blood, the wast¬ 
ing and repairing of the lenses of the eye, the modification of 
the tissues of the brain by every ray of light and sound— 
processes which science reduces to simpler and more elementary 
forces. Like the elements of which we are composed, 4 the action 
of these forces extends beyond us; it rusts iron and ripens corn. 
Far out on every side of us those elements are broadcast, driven 
by many forces; and birth and gesture and death and the spring¬ 
ing of violets from the grave are but a few out of ten thousand 
resultant combinations. That clear, perpetual outline of face 
and limb is but an image of ours, under which we group them— 
a design in a web, the actual threads of which pass out beyond 
it. This at least of flame-like our life has, that it is but the con¬ 
currence, renewed from moment to moment, of forces parting 
sooner or later on their wavs. 

ar 

Or if we begin with the inward whirl of thought and feeling, 
the whirlpool is still more rapid, the flame more eager and de- 
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vouring. There it is no longer the gradual darkening of the 
eye and fading of color from the wall,—the movement of the 
shore-side, where the water flows down indeed, though in appar¬ 
ent rest,—but the race of the mid-stream, a drift of momentary 
acts of sight and passion and thought. At first sight experience 
seems to bury us under a flood of external objects, pressing upon 
us with a sharp and importunate reality, calling us out of our¬ 
selves in a thousand forms of action. But when reflection begins 
to act upon those objects they are dissipated under its influence; 
the cohesive force seems suspended like a trick of magic; each 
object is loosed into a group of impressions—color, odor, texture 
—in the mind of the observer. And if we continue to dwell in 
thought on this world, not of objects in the solidity with which 
language invests them, but of impressions unstable, flickering, 
inconsistent, which burn and are extinguished with our con¬ 
sciousness of them, it contracts still further; the whole scope of 
observation is dwarfed to the narrow chamber of the individual 
mind. Experience, already reduced to a swarm of impressions, 
is ringed round for each one of us by that thick wall of per¬ 
sonality through which no real voice has ever pierced on its way 
to us, or from us to that which we can only conjecture to be 
without. Every one of those impressions is the impression of 
the individual m his isolation, each mind keeping as a solitary 
prisoner its own dream of a world. 

Analysis goes a step farther still, and assures us that those 
impressions of the individual mind to which, for each one of us, 
experience dwindles down, are in perpetual flight; that each of 
them is limited by time, and that as time is infinitely divisible, 
each of them is infinitely divisible also; all that is actual in it 
being a single, moment, gone while we try to apprehend it, of 
which it may ever be more truly said that it has ceased to be 
than that it is. To such a tremulous wisp constantly reforming 
itself on the stream, to a single sharp impression, with'a sense 
in it—a relic more or less fleeting—of such moments gone by, 
what is real in our life fines itself down. It is with this move¬ 
ment, with the passage and dissolution of impressions, images, 
sensations, that analysis leaves off—that continual vanishing 
away, that strange, perpetual weaving and unw T eaving of our¬ 
selves. 

Philosophircn , says Novalis, ist dcphlcgmatisiren, vivificiren. 
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The service of philosophy, of speculative culture, towards the 
human spirit is to rouse, to startle it into sharp and eager obser¬ 
vation. Every moment some form grows perfect in hand or 
face; some tone on the hills or the sea is choicer than the rest, 
some mood of passion or insight or intellectual excitement is 
irresistibly real and attractive for us,—but for that moment only. 
Not the fruit of experience, but experience itself, is the end. A 
counted number of pulses only is given to us of a variegated, 
dramatic life. How may we see in them all that is to be seen in 
them by the finest senses.'' How shall we pass most swiftly from 
point to point, and be present always at the focus where the 
greatest number of vital forces unite in their purest energy? 

To burn always with this hard, gemlike flame, to maintain this 
ecstacy, is success in life. In a sense it might even be said that 
our failure is to form habits: for, after all, habit is relative to a 
stereotyped world, and meantime it is only the roughness of the 
eye that makes any two persons, things, situations, seem alike. 
While all melts under our feet, we may well catch at any ex¬ 
quisite passion, or any contribution to knowledge that seems by 
a lifted horizon to set the spirit free for a moment, or any stir¬ 
ring of the senses, strange dyes, strange colors, and curious 
odors, or work of the artist’s hands, or the face of one's friend. 
Not to discriminate every moment some passionate attitude in 
those about us, and in the brilliancy of their gifts some tragic 
dividing of forces on their ways, is, on this short day of frost 
and sun, to sleep before evening. With this sense of the splendor 
of our experience and of its awful brevity, gathering all we are 
into one desperate effort to see and touch, we shall hardly have 
time to make theories about the things we see and touch. What 
we have to do is to be for ever curiously testing new opinions and 
courting new impressions, never acquiescing in a facile ortho¬ 
doxy of Comte, or of Hegel, or of our own. Philosophical theo¬ 
ries or ideas, as points of view, instruments of criticism, mav 
help us to gather up what might otherwise pass unregarded by 
us. “Philosophy is the microscope of thought.” The theory or 
idea or system which requires of us the sacrifice of any part 
of this experience, in consideration of some interest into which 
we cannot enter, or some abstract theory we have not identified 
with ourselves, or what is only conventional, has no real claim 

upon us. 
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One of the most beautiful passages in the writings of Rous¬ 
seau is that in the sixth book of the Confessions, where he de¬ 
scribes the awakening in him of the literary sense. An undefin- 
able taint of death had always clung about him, and now in early 
manhood he believed himself smitten by mortal disease. He 
asked himself how he might make as much as possible of the 
interval that remained; and he was not biased by anything in his 
previous life when he decided that it must be by intellectual 
excitement, which he found just then in the clear, fresh writings 
of Voltaire. Well! we are all condamncs, as Victor Hugo says: 
we are all under sentence of death but with a sort of indefinite 
reprieve— les honimes sont tons condamncs d mort avec des 
snrsis hide finis; we have an interval, and then our place knows 
us no more. Some spend this interval in listlessness, some in 
high passions, the wisest—at least among “the children of this 
world ’■—in art and song. For our one chance lies in expanding 
that interval, in getting as many pulsations as possible into the 
given time. Great passions may give us this quickened sense of 
life, ecstacy and sorrow of love, the various forms of enthusiastic 
activity, disinterested or otherwise, which come naturally to mam 
of us. Only be sure it is passion—that it does vield you this fruit 
of a quickened, multiplied consciousness. Of this wisdom, the 
poetic passion, the desire of beauty, the love of art for art\s sake, 
has most; for art comes to you professing frankly to give noth¬ 
ing but the highest quality to your moments as they pass, and 
simply for those moments* sake, 
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The son of a glass-merchant. Educated in private schools. Entered 
the business-world, but abandoned it as far as possible for literature, 
though for years he held a unique position with the East India Company. 
Wrote poems, dramas, and novels, the last his best work, including 
'‘Headlong Hall,” “Nightmare Abbey,” and “Maid Marian.” His work is 
distinguished, in the words of his friend Shelley, for “lightness, strength 
and chastity of diction.” 

THE FOUR AGES OF POETRY 

Qui inter haec nutriuntur non magis sapere possunt, quam bene odere qui 
in culina habitant. Petromus. 

P OETRY, like the world, may be said to have four ages, 
but in a different order: the first age of poetry being the 
age of iron; the second, of gold; the third, of silver; and the 
fourth, of brass. 

The first, or iron age of poetry, is that in which rude bards 
celebrate in rough numbers the exploits of ruder chiefs, in days 
when every man is a warrior, and when the great practical 
maxim of every form of society, “to keep what we have and 
to catch what we can,” is not yet disguised under names of justice 
and forms of law, but is the naked motto of the naked sword, 
which is the only judge and jury in every question of meum and 
timm. In these days, the only three trades flourishing (besides 
that of priest which flourishes always) are those of king, thief, 
and beggar: the beggar being for the most part a king deject, 
and the thief a king expectant. The first question asked of a 
stranger is, whether he is a beggar or a thief: the stranger, in 
reply, usually assumes the first, and awaits a convenient oppor¬ 
tunity to prove his claim to the second appellation. 

The natural desire of every man to engross to himself as much 
power and property as he can acquire by any of the means 
which might makes right, is accompanied by the no less natural 
desire of making known to as many people as possible the 
extent to which he has been a winner in this universal game. 
The successful warrior becomes a chief; the successful chief 
becomes a king: his next want is an organ to dissemminate the 
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fame of his achievements and the extent of his possessions; and 
this organ he finds in a bard, who is always ready to celebrate 
the strength of his arm, being first duly inspired by that of his 
liquor. This is the origin of poetry, which, like all other trades, 
takes its rise in the demand for the commodity, and flourishes 
in proportion to the extent of the market. 

Poetry is thus in its origin panegyrical. The first rude songs 
of all nations appear to be a sort of brief historical notices, in a 
strain of tumid hyperbole, of the exploits and possessions of a 
few pre-eminent individuals. They tell us how many battles such 
an one has fought, how many helmets he has cleft, how many 
breastplates he has pierced, how many widows he has made, 
how much land he has appropriated, how many houses he has 
demolished for other people, what a large one he has built for 
himself, how much gold he has stowed away in it, and how 
liberally and plentifully he pays, feeds, and intoxicates the divine 
and immortal bards, the sons of Jupiter, but for whose everlast¬ 
ing songs the names of heroes would perish. 

This is the first stage of poetry before the invention of written 
letters. The numerical modulation is at once useful as a help 
to memory, and pleasant to the ears of uncultured men, who are 
easily caught by sound: and from the exceeding flexibility of 
the ye* unformed language, the poet does no violence to his ideas 
in subjecting them to the fetters of number. The savage indeed 
lisps in numbers, and all rude and uncivilized people express 
themselves in the manner which we call poetical. 

The scenery by which he is surrounded, and the superstitions 
which are the creed of his age, form the poet's mind. Rocks, 
mountains, seas, unsubdued forests, unnavigable rivers, surround 
him with forms of power and mystery, which ignorance and fear 
have peopled with spirits, under multifarious names of gods, 
goddesses, nymphs, genii, and demons. Of all these personages 
marvelous tales are in existence: the nymphs are not indifferent 
to handsome young men, and the gentlemen-genii are much 
troubled and very troublesome with a propensity to be rude to 
nretty maidens: the bard therefore 'finds no difficulty in tracing 
the genealogy of his chief to any of the deities in his neighbor¬ 
hood with whom the said chief may be most desirous of claiming 
relationship. 

In this pursuit, as in all others, some of course will attain 
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a very marked pre-eminence; and these will be held in high 
honor, like Demodocus in the Odyssey, and will be consequently 
inflated with boundless vanity, like Thamyris in the Iliad. Poets 
are as yet the only historians and chroniclers of their time, and 
the sole depositories of all the knowledge of their age; and 
though this knowledge is rather a crude congeries of traditional 
phantasies than a collection of useful truths, yet, such as it is, 
they have it to themselves. They are observing and thinking, 
while others are robbing and fighting: and though their object 
be nothing more than to secure a share of the spoil, yet they 
accomplish this end by intellectual, not by physical, power; 
their access excites emulation to the attainment of intellectual 
eminence: thus they sharpen their own wits and awaken those 
of others, at the same time that they gratify vanity and amuse 
curiosity. A skillful display of the little knowledge they have 
gains them credit for the possession of much more which they 
have not. Their familiarity with the secret history of gods and 
genii obtains for them, without much difficulty, the reputation 
of inspiration; thus they are not only historians but theologians, 
moralists, and legislators: delivering their oracles ex cathedra , 
and being indeed often themselves (as Orpheus and Amphion) 
regarded as portions and emanations of divinity: building cities 
with*a song, and leading brutes with a symphony; which are only 
metaphors for the faculty of leading multitudes by the nose. 

The golden age of poetry finds its materials in the age of iron. 
This age begins when poetry begins to be retrospective; when 
something like a more extended system of civil polity is estab¬ 
lished : when personal strength and courage avail less to the ag¬ 
grandizing of their possessor and to the making and marring 
of kings and kingdoms, and are checked by organized bodies, 
social institutions, and hereditary successions. Men also live 
more in the light of truth and within the interchange of observa¬ 
tion ; and thus perceive that the agency of gods and genii is not 
so frequent among themselves as, to judge from the songs and 
legends of the past time, it was among their ancestors. From 
these two circumstances, really diminished personal power, and 
apparently diminished familiarity with gods and genii, they very 
easily and naturally deduce two conclusions: first, that men are 
degenerated, and second, that they are less in favor with the 
gods. The people of the petty States and colonies, which have 
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now acquired stability and form, which owed their origin and 
first prosperity to the talents and courage of a single chief, 
magnify their founder through the mists of distance and tra¬ 
dition, and perceive him achieving wonders with a god or goddess 
always at his elbow. They find his name and his exploits thus 
magnified and accompanied in their traditionary songs, which are 
their only memorials. All that is said of him is in this character. 
There is nothing to contradict it. The man and his exploits and 
his tutelary deities are mixed and blended in one invariable 
association. The marvelous too is very much like a snowball: it 
grows as it rolls downward, till the little nucleus of truth which 
began its descent from the summit is hidden in the accumula¬ 
tion of superinduced hyperbole. 

When tradition, thus adorned and exaggerated, has surrounded 
the founders of families and states with so much adventitious 
power and magnificence, there is no praise which a living poet 
can, without fear of being kicked for clumsy flattery, address 
to a living chief, that will not still leave the impression that the 
latter is not so great a man as his ancestors. The man must in 
this case be praised, through his ancestors. Their greatness must 
be established, and he must be shown to be their worthy descen¬ 
dant. All the people of a state are interested in the founder of 
their state. All states that have harmonized into a common form 
of society, are interested in their respective founders. All men 
are interested in their ancestors. All men love to look back 
into the days that are past. In these circumstances traditional 
national poetry is reconstructed and brought like chaos into order 
and form. The interest is more universal: understanding is 
enlarged: passion still has scope and play: character is still various 
and strong: nature is still unsubdued and existing in all her 
beauty and magnificence, and men are not yet excluded from 
her observation by the magnitude of cities or the daily confine¬ 
ment of civic life: poetry is more an art: it requires greater 
skill in numbers, greater command of language, more extensive 
and various knowledge, and greater comprehensiveness of mind. 
It still exists without rivals in any other department of literature; 
and even the arts, painting and sculpture certainly, and music 
probably, are comparatively rude and imperfect. The whole field 
of intellect is its own. It has no rivals in history, nor in philoso¬ 
phy, nor in science. It is cultivated by the greatest intellects 
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of the age, and listened to by all the rest. This is the age of 
Homer, the golden age of poetry. Poetry has now attained its 
perfection: it has attained the point which it cannot pass: genius 
therefore seeks new forms for the treatment of the same sub¬ 
jects : hence the lyric poetry of Pindar and Alcaeus, and the tragic 
poetry of Aeschylus and Sophocles. The favor of kings, the honor 
of the Olympic crown, the applause of present multitudes, all 
that can feed vanity and stimulate rivalry, await the successful 
cultivator of this art, till its forms become exhausted, and new 
rivals arise around it in new fields of literature, which gradually 
acquire more influence as, with the progress of reason and civ¬ 
ilization, facts become more interesting than fiction: indeed the 
maturity of poetry may be considered the infancy of history. 
The transition from Homer to Herodotus is scarcely more re¬ 
markable than that from Herodotus to Thucydides: in the gradual 
dereliction of fabulous incident and ornamented language, Hero¬ 
dotus is as much a poet in relation to Thucydides as Homer is in 
relation to Herodotus. The history of Herodotus is half a poem: 
it was written while the w'hole field of literature yet belonged 
to the Muses, and the nine books of which it was composed w r ere 
therefore of right, as well as of courtesy, superinscribed with 
their nine names. 

Speculations, too, and disputes, on the nature of man and of 
mind; on moral duties and on good and evil; on the animate 
and inanimate components of the visible world ; begin to share 
attention w r ith the eggs of Leda and the horns of Io, and to draw 
off from poetry a portion of its once undivided audience. 

Then comes the silver age, or the poetry of civilized life. 
This poetry is of two kinds, imitative and original. The imita¬ 
tive consists in recasting, and giving an exquisite polish to, the 
poetry of the age of gold: of this Virgil is the most obvious and 
striking example. The original is chiefly comic, didactic, or 
satiric: as in Menander, Aristophanes, Horace, and Juvenal. The 
poetry of this age is characterized by an exquisite and fastidious 
selection of words, and a labored and somewhat monotonous 
harmony of expression: but its monotony consists in this, that 
experience having exhausted all the varieties of modulation, the 
civilized poetry selects the most beautiful, and prefers the repeti¬ 
tion of these to ranging through the variety of all. But the best 
expression being that into which the idea naturally falls, it re- 
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quires the utmost labor and care so to reconcile the inflexibility 
of civilized language and the labored polish of versification with 
the idea intended to be expressed, that sense may not appear to 
be sacrificed to sound. Hence numerous efforts and rare success. 

This state of poetry is however a step towards its extinction. 
Feeling and passion are best painted in, and roused by, orna¬ 
mental and figurative language; but the reason and the under¬ 
standing are best addressed in the simplest and most unvarnished 
phrase. Pure reason and dispassionate truth would be perfectly 
ridiculous, in verse, as we may judge by versifying one of 
Euclid's demonstrations. This will be found true of all dispas¬ 
sionate reasoning whatever, and all reasoning that requires com¬ 
prehensive views and enlarged combinations. It is only the more 
tangible points of morality, those which command assent at 
once, those which have a mirror in every mind, and in which the 
severity of reason is warmed and rendered palatable by being 
mixed up with feeling and imagination, that are applicable even 
to what is called moral poetry: and as the sciences of morals 
and of mind advance towards perfection, as they become more 
enlarged and comprehensive in their views, as reason gains the 
ascendancy in them over imagination and feeling, poetry can no 
longer accompany them in their progress, but drops into the back¬ 
ground, and leaves them to advance alone. 

Thus the empire of thought is withdrawn from poetry, as the 
empire of facts had been before. In respect of the latter, the poet 
of the age of iron celebrates the achievements of his contem¬ 
poraries ; the poet of the age of gold celebrates the heroes of the 
age of iron; the poet of the age of silver re-casts the poems of 
the age of gold: we may here see how very slight a ray of his¬ 
torical truth is sufficient to dissipate all the illusions of poetry. 
We know no more of the men than of the gods of the Iliad; 
no more of Achilles than we do of Thetis; no more of Hector 
and Andromache than we do of Vulcan,and Venus: these belong 
altogether to poetry; history has no share in them: but Virgil 
knew better than to write an epic about Caesar; he left him to 
Livy; and traveled out of the confines of truth and history into 
the old regions of poetry and fiction. 

Good sense and elegant learning, conveyed in polished and 
somewhat monotonous verse, are the perfection of the original 
and imitative poetry of civilized life. Its range is limited, and 
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when exhausted, nothing remains hut the crambe repctita of 
common-place, which at length becomes thoroughly wearisome, 
even to the most indefatigable readers of the newest new 
nothings. 

It is now evident that poetry must either cease to be cultivated, 
or strike into a new path. The poets of the age of gold have 
been imitated and repeated till no new imitation will attract 
notice: the limited range of ethical and didactic poetry is ex¬ 
hausted: the associations of daily life in an advanced state of 
society are of very dry, methodical, unpoetical matters-of-fact: 
but there is always a multitude of listless idlers, yawning for 
amusement, and gaping for novelty; and the poet makes it his 
glory to be foremost among their purveyors. 

Then comes the age of brass, which, by rejecting the polish 
and the learning of the age of silver, and taking a retrograde 
stride to the barbarisms and crude traditions of the age of iron, 
professes to return to nature and revive the age of gold. This is 
the second childhood of poetry. To the comprehensive energy 
of the Homeric Muse, which, by giving at once the grand outline 
of things, presented to the mind a vivid picture in one or two 
verses, inimitable alike in simplicity and magnificence, is sub¬ 
stituted a verbose and minutely-detailed description of thoughts, 
passions, actions, persons, and things, in that loose rambling 
style of verse, which anyone may write, starts pede in uno , at the 
rate of two hundred lines in an hour. To this age may be re¬ 
ferred all the poets who flourish in the decline of the Roman 
Empire. The best specimen of it, though not the most generally 
known, is the Dionvsiaca of Nonnus, which contains many pas¬ 
sages of exceeding beauty in the midst of masses of amplification 
and repetition. 

The iron age of classical poetry may be called the bardic; the 
golden, the Homeric; the silver, the Virgilian; and the brass, the 
Nonnic. 

Modern poetry has also its four ages: but “it wears its rue 
with a difference.” 

To the age of brass in the ancient world succeeded the dark 
ages, in which the light of the Gospel began to spread over 
Europe, and in which, by a mysterious and inscrutable dispensa¬ 
tion, the darkness thickened with the progress of the light. The 
tribes that overran the Roman Empire brought back the days of 
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barbarism, but with this difference, that there were many books 
in the world, many places in which they were preserved, and 
occasionally some one by whom they were read, who indeed (if 
lie escaped being burned pour Varnaur dc Dicti ) generally lived 
an object of mysterious fear, with the reputation of magician, 
alchemist, and astrologer. The emerging of the nations of Europe 
from this superinduced barbarism, and their settling into new 
forms of polity, was accompanied, as the first ages of Greece 
had been, with a wild spirit of adventure, which, co-operating 
with new' manners and new superstitions, raised up a fresh crop 
•of chimaeras, not less fruitful, though far less beautiful, than 
those of Greece. The semi-deification of women by the maxims 
of the age of chivalry, combining with these new T fables, pro¬ 
duced the romance of the middle ages. The founders of the new 
line of heroes took the place of the demi-gods of Grecian poetry. 
Charlemagne and his Paladins, Arthur and his knights of the 
round table, the heroes of the iron age of chivalrous poetry, were 
seen through the same magnifying mist of distance, and their 
exploits were celebrated with even more extravagant hyperbole. 
These legends, combined with the exaggerated love that pervades 
the songs of the troubadours, the reputation of magic that attached 
to learned men, the infant wonders of natural philosophy,# 
the crazy fanaticism of the crusades, the power and privileges of 
the great feudal chiefs, and the holy mysteries of monks and 
nuns, formed a state of society in which no two laymen could 
meet without fighting, and in which the three staple ingredients 
of lover, prize-fighter, and fanatic, that composed the basis of 
the character of every true man, were mixed up and diversified, 
in different individuals and classes, w r ith so many distinctive 
excellencies, and under such an infinite motley variety of cos¬ 
tume, as gave the range of a most extensive and picturesque 
field to the tw'O great constituents of poetry, love and battle. 

From these ingredients of the iron age of modern poetry, 
dispersed in the rhymes of minstrels and the songs of the trouba¬ 
dours, arose the golden age, in w r hich the scattered materials were 
harmonized and blended about the time of the revival of learn¬ 
ing; but with this peculiar difference, that Greek and Roman 
literature pervaded all the poetry of the golden age of modern 
poetry, and hence resulted a heterogeneous compound of all 
ages and nations in one picture; an infinite license, which gave 
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to the poet the free range of the whole field of imagination and 
memory. This was carried very far by Ariosto, but farthest of 
all by Shakespeare and his contemporaries, who used time and 
locality merely because they could not do without them, because 
every action must have its when and where: but they made no 
scruple of deposing a Roman Emperor by an Italian Count, and 
sending him off in the disguise of a French pilgrim to be shot 
with a blunderbuss by an English archer. This makes the old 
English drama very picturesque, at any i#te, in the variety of 
costume, and very diversified in action and character; though it 
is a picture of nothing that ever was, seen on earth except a 
Venetian carnival. 

The greatest of English poets, Milton, may be said to stand 
alone between the ages of gold and silver, combining the excel¬ 
lencies of both; for with all the energy, and power, and fresh¬ 
ness of the first, he united all the studied and elaborate mag¬ 
nificence of the second. 

The silver age succeeded; beginning with Dryden, coming to 
perfection with Pope, and ending with Goldsmith, Collins, and 
Gray. 

Cooper divested verse of its exquisite polish; he thought in 
metre, but paid more attention to his thoughts than his verse. 
It would be difficult to draw' the boundary of prose and blank 
verse between his letters and his poetry. 

The silver age was the reign of authority; but authority now 
began to be shaken, not only in poetry but in the w r hole sphere 
of its dominion. The contemporaries of Gray and Cowper were 
deep and elaborate thinkers. The subtle scepticism of Hume, the 
solemn irony of Gibbon, the daring paradoxes of Rousseau, and 
the biting ridicule of Voltaire, directed the energies of four ex¬ 
traordinary minds to shake every portion of the reign of authoi- 
ity. Enquiry was roused, the activity of intellect was excited, 
and poetry came in for its share of the general result. The 
changes had been rung on lovely maid and sylvan shade, summer 
heat and green retreat, waving trees and sighing breeze, gentle 
swains and amorous pains, by versifiers who took them on trust, 
as meaning something very soft and tender, without much caring 
what: but with this general activity of intellect came a necessity 
for even poets to appear to know something of what they pro¬ 
fessed to talk of. Thomson and Cowper looked at the trees and 
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hills which so many ingenious gentlemen had rhymed about so 
long without looking at them at all, and the effect of the opera¬ 
tion on poetry was like the discovery of a new world. Painting 
shared the influence, and the principles of picturesque beauty were 
explored by adventurous essayists with indefatigable pertinacity. 
The success which attended these experiments, and the pleasure 
which resulted from them, had the usual effect of all new enthusi¬ 
asms, that of turning the heads of a few unfortunate persons, the 
patriarchs of the agt; of brass, who, mistaking the prominent 
novelty for the all-important totality, seem to have ratiocinated 
much in the following manner: “Poetical genius is the finest of 
all things, and we feel that we have more of it than any one ever 
had. The way to bring it to perfection is to cultivate poetical 
impressions exclusively. Poetical impressions can be received 
only among natural scenes: for all that is artificial is anti-poetical. 
.Society is artificial, therefore we will live out of society. The 
mountains are natural, therefore we will live in the mountains. 
There we shall be shining models of purity and virtue, passing 
the whole day in the innocent and amiable occupation of going 
up and down hill, receiving poetical impressions, and communi¬ 
cating them in immortal verse to admiring generations.” To 
some such perversion of intellect we owe that egregious con¬ 
fraternity of rhymesters, known by the name of the Lake Poets; 
who certainly did receive and communicate to tin* world* some 
of the most extraordinary poetical impressions that ever were 
heard of, and ripened into models of public virtue, too splendid 
to need illustration. They wrote verses on a new principle; 
saw rocks and rivers in a new light; and remaining studiously 
ignorant of history, society, and human nature, cultivated the 
phantasy only at the expense of the memory and the reason; 
and contrived, though they had retreated from the world for 
the express purpose of seeing nature as she was, to see her only 
as she was not, converting the land they lived in into a sort 
of fairy-land, which they peopled with mysticisms and chimseras. 
This gave what is called a new tone to poetry, and conjured up 
a herd of desperate imitators, who have brought the age of brass 
prematurely to its dotage. 

The descriptive poetry of the present day has been called by 
its cultivators a return to nature. Nothing is more impertinent 
than this pretension. Poetry cannot travel Out of the regions of 
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its birth, the uncultivated lands of semi-civilized men. Mr, Words¬ 
worth, the great leader of the returners to nature, cannot describe 
a scene under his own eyes without putting into it the shadow 
of a Danish boy or the living ghost of Lucy Gray, or some similar 
phantastical parturition of the moods of his own mind. 

In the origin and perfection of poetry, all the associations of 
life were composed of poetical materials. With us it is decidedly 
the reverse. We know too that there are no Dryads in Hyde-park 
nor naiads in the Regent's-canal. But barbarjc manners and super¬ 
natural interventions are essential to poetry. Either in the scene, 
or in the time, or in both, it must be remote from our ordinary 
perceptions. While the historian and the philosopher are advanc¬ 
ing in, and accelerating, the progress of knowledge, the poet is 
wallowing in the rubbish of departed ignorance, and raking up 
the ashes of dead savages to find gewgaws and rattles for the 
grown babies of the age. Mr. Scott digs up the poachers and 
cattle-stealers of the ancient border. Lord Byron cruizes for 
thieves and pirates on the shores of the Morea and among the 
Greek Islands. Mr. Southey wades through ponderous volumes of 
travels and old chronicles, from which he carefully selects all 
that is false, useless, and absurd, as being essentially poetical; 
and w r hen he has a commonplace book full of monstrosities, 
strings them into an epic. Mr. Wordsworth picks up village 
legends from old women and sextons; and Mr. Coleridge, to 
the valuable information acquired from similar sources, super¬ 
adds the dreams of crazy theologians and the mysticisms of 
German metaphysics, and favors the world with visions in verse, 
in which the quadruple elements of sexton, old woman, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Emanuel Kant, are harmonized into a delicious 
poetical compound. Mr. Moore presents us wdth a Persian, and 
Mr. Campbell with a Pennsylvanian tale, both formed on the 
same principle as Mr. Southey’s epics, by extracting from a per¬ 
functory and desultory perusal of a collection of voyages and 
travels, all that useful investigation would not seek for and that 
common sense would reject. 

These disjointed relics of tradition and fragments of second¬ 
hand observation, being woven into a tissue of verse, constructed 
on what Mr. Coleridge calls a new principle (that is, no principle 
at all), compose a modern-antique compound of frippery and 
barbarism, in which the puling sentimentality of the present time 
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is grafted on the misrepresented ruggedness of the past into a 
heterogeneous congeries of unamalgamating manners, sufficient to 
impose on the common readers of poetry, over whose under¬ 
standings the poet of this class possesses that commanding ad¬ 
vantage, which, in all circumstances and conditions of life, a man 
who knows something, however little, always possesses over one 
who knows nothing. 

A poet in our times is a semi-barbarian in a civilized community 
He lives in the days that are past. His ideas, thoughts, feelings, 
associations, are all with barbarous manners, obsolete customs, 
and exploded superstitions. The march of his intellect is like that 
of a crab, backward. The brighter the light diffused around him 
by the progress of reason, the thicker is the darkness of antiquated 
barbarism, in which he buries himself like a mole, to throw up 
the barren hillocks of his Cimmerian labors. The philosophic 
mental tranquillity which looks round with an equal eye on all 
external things, collects a store of ideas, discriminates their rela¬ 
tive talue, assigns to all their proper place, and from the materials 
of useful knowledge thus collected, appreciated, and arranged, 
forms new combinations that impress the stamp of their power 
and utility on the real business of life, is diametrically the reverse 
of that frame of mind which poetry inspires, or from which 
poetry can emanate. The highest inspirations of poetry are re¬ 
solvable into three ingredients: the rant of unregulated passion, 
the whining of exaggerated feeling, and the cant of factitious 
sentiment: and can therefore serve only to ripen a splendid lunatic 
like Alexander, a puling driveller like Werter, or a morbid 
dreamer like Wordsworth. It can never make a philosopher, nor 
a statesman, nor in any class of life an useful or rational man. 
It cannot claim the slightest share in any one of the comforts 
and utilities of life of which we have witnessed so many and so 
rapid advances. But though not useful, it may be said it is 
highly ornamental, and deserves to be cultivated for the pleasure 
it yields. Even if this be granted, it does not follow that a 
writer of poetry in the present state of society is not a waster 
of his own time, and a robber of that of others. Poetry is not 
one of those arts which, like painting, Require repetition and 
multiplication, in order to be diffused among society. There are 
more good poems already existing than are sufficient to employ 
that portion of life which any mere reader and recipient o' 
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poetical impressions should devote to them, and these having been 
produced in poetical times, are far superior in all the character¬ 
istics of poetry to the artificial reconstructions of a few morbid 
ascetics in unpoetical times. To read the promiscuous rubbish of 
the present time to the exclusion of the select treasures of the 
past, is to substitute the worse for the better variety of the same 
mode of enjoyment. 

But in whatever degree poetry is cultivated, it must necessarily 
be to the neglect of some branch of useful study: and it is a 
lamentable spectacle to see minds, capable of better things, run¬ 
ning to seed in the specious indolence of these empty aimless 
mockeries of intellectual exertion. Poetry was the mental rattle 
that awakened the attention of intellect in the infancy of civil 
society: but for the maturity of mind to make a serious business 
of the playthings of its childhood, is as absurd as for a full-grown 
man to rub his gums with coral, and cry to be charmed to sleep 
by the jingle of silver bells. 

As to that small portion of our contemporary poetry, which is 
neither descriptive, nor narrative, nor dramatic, and which, for 
want of a better name, may be called ethical, the most dis¬ 
tinguished portion of it, consisting merely of querulous, egotistical 
rhapsodies, to express the writer's high dissatisfaction with the 
world and every thing in it, serves only to confirm what has been 
said of the semi-barbarous character of poets, who from singing 
dithyrambics and ‘To Triumphe,” while society was savage, grow 
rabid, and out of their element, as it becomes polished and 
enlightened. 

Now when we consider that it is not the thinking and studious, 
and scientific and philosophical part of the community, not to 
those whose minds are bent on the pursuit and promotion of 
permanently useful ends and aims, that poets must address their 
minstrelsy, but to that much larger portion of the reading public, 
whose minds are not awakened to the desire of valuable knowl¬ 
edge, and who are indifferent to any thing beyond being charmed, 
moved, excited, affected, and exalted: charmed by harmony, 
moved by sentiment, excited by passion, affected by pathos, and 
exalted by sublimity: harmony, which is language on the rack of 
Procrustes; sentiment, which is canting egotism in the mask of 
refined feeling; passion, which is the commotion of a weak and 
selfish mind; pathos, which is the whining of an unmanly spirit; 
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and sublimity, which is the inflation of an empty head: when 
we consider that the great and permanent interests of human 
society become more and more the main spring of intellectual 
pursuit; that in proportion as they become so, the subordinacy of 
the ornamental to the useful will be more and more seen and 
acknowledged; and that therefore the progress of useful art and 
science, and of moral and political knowledge, will continue more 
and more to withdraw attention from frivolous and unconducive, 
to solid and conducive studies: that therefore the poetical audi¬ 
ence will not only continually diminish in the proportion of its 
number to that of the rest of the reading public, but will also 
sink lower and lower in the comparison of intellectual acquire¬ 
ment : when we consider that the poet must still please his audi¬ 
ence, and must therefore continue to sink to their level, while 
the rest of the community is rising above it: we may easily con¬ 
ceive that the day is not distant, when the degraded state of every 
species of poetry will be as generally recognized as that of dra¬ 
matic poetry has long been: and this not from any decrease either 
of intellectual power, or intellectual acquisition, but because intel¬ 
lectual power and intellectual acquisition have turned themselves 
into other and better channels, and have abandoned the cultivation 
and the fate of poetry to the degenerate fry of modern rhymesters, 
and their Olympic judges, the magazine critics, who continue to 
debate and promulgate oracles about poetry, as if it were still 
what it was in the Homeric age, the all-in-all of intellectual pro¬ 
gression, and as if there were no such things in existence as 
mathematicians, astronomers, chemists, moralists, metaphysicians, 
historians, politicians, and political economists, who have built 
into the upper air of intelligence a pyramid, from the summit of 
which they see the modern Parnassus far beneath them, and, 
knowing how small a place it occupies in the comprehensiveness 
of their prospect, smile at the little ambition and the circum¬ 
scribed perceptions with which the drivellers and mountebanks 
upon it are contending for the poetical palm and .the critical chair. 
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with the delicatest wit the mannerisms, the artificiality, the foibles and 
fashions of the society of the time. His most important works arc 
“Essay on Criticism, 1 ” “The Rape of the Lock” “Moral Epistles,” and 
translations of Homer, 


AN EPIC ON POETRY 

Doccbo 

Unde parnitur opes; quid alat formctquc poetam 

—Hor. Ars Poet ., 306. 

I will teach to write, 

Tell what the duty of a poet is, 

Wherein his wealth and ornament consist, 

And how he may be form’d and how improv’d.— Roscommon. 

I T is no small pleasure to me, who am zealous in the interests 
of learning, to think I may have the honour of leading the 
town into a very new and uncommon road of criticism. As that 
kind of literature is at present carried on, it consists only in a 
knowledge of mechanic rules which contribute to the structure 
of different sorts of poetry; as the receipts of good housewives 
do to the making puddings of flour, oranges, plums, or any other 
ingredients. It would, methinks, make these my instructions more 
easily intelligible to ordinary readers, if I discoursed of these 
matters in the style in which ladies learned in economies dictate 
to their pupils for the improvement of the kitchen and larder. 

I shall begin with epic poetry, because the critics agree it is 
the greatest work humanwnature is capable of. I know the French 
have already laid down many mechanical rules for compositions 
of this sort, but at the same time they cut off almost all under- 
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takers from the possibility of ever performing them; for the 
first qualification they unanimously require in a poet, is a genius. 
I shall here endeavour (for the benefit of my countrymen) to 
make it manifest, that epic poems may be made “without a 
genius/' nay, without learing or much reading. This must neces¬ 
sarily be of great use to all those poets who confess they never 
read, and of whom the world is convinced they never learn. What 
Moliere observes of making a dinner, that any man can do it with 
money, and if a professed cook cannot without, he has his art for 
nothing; the same may be said of making a poem, it is easily 
brought about by him that has a genius, but the skill lies in doing 
it without one. In pursuance of this end, I shall present the reader 
with a plain and certain receipt, by which even sonneteers and 
ladies may be qualified for this grand performance. 

I know it will be objected that one of the chief qualifications 
of an epic poet is to be knowing in all arts and sciences. But 
this ought not to discourage those that have no learning, as long 
as indexes and dictionaries may be had, which are the compen¬ 
dium of all knowledge. Besides, since it is an established rule 
that none of the terms of those arts and sciences are to be made 
use of, one may venture to affirm, our poet cannot impertinently 
offend in this point. The learning which will be more particularly 
necessary to him, is the ancient geography of towns, mountains, 
and rivers: for this let him take Cluverius, value fourpence. 

Another quality required is a complete skill in languages. To 
this I answer, that it is notorious persons of no genius have often¬ 
times been great linguists. To instance in the Greek, of which 
there are two sorts; the original Greek, and that from which our 
modern authors translate. I should be unwilling to promise im¬ 
possibilities, but modestly speaking, this may be learned in about 
an hour's time with ease. I have known one, who became a 
sudden professor of Greek immediately upon application of the 
left-hand page of the Cambridge Homer to his eye. It is in 
these days with authors as with other men, the well-bred are 
familiarly acquainted with them at first sight; and as it is sufficient 
for a good general to have surveyed the ground he is to conquer, 
so it is enough for a good poet to have seen the author he is to 
be master of. But to proceed to the purpose of this paper. 
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A RECEIPT TO MAKE AN EPIC POEM 
FOR THE FABLE 

T AKE out of any old poem, history book, romance, or legend 
(for instance, Geoffrey of Monmouth, or Don Belianis of 
Greece), those parts of story which afford most scope for long 
descriptions. Put these pieces together, and throw all the adven¬ 
tures you fancy into one tale. Then take a hero whom you may 
choose for the sound of his name, and put him into the midst 
of these adventures. There let him work for twelve books; at 
the end of which you may take him out ready prepared to 
conquer, or to marry; it being necessary that the conclusion of 
an epic poem be fortunate. 

To Make an Episode .—Take any remaining adventure of your 
former collection, in which you could no way involve your hero; 
or any unfortunate accident that was too good to be thrown 
away; and it will be of use applied to any other person, who may 
lw lost and evaporate in the course of the work, without the least 
damage to the composition. 

For the Moral and Allegory .—These you may extract out of 
the fable afterwards, at your leisure. Be sure you strain them 
sufficiently. 

OR THE MANNERS 

For those of the hero, take all the best qualities you can find in 
all the celebrated heroes of antiquity; if they will not be reduced 
to a consistency, lay them all on a heap upon him. But be sure 
they are qualities which your patron would be thought to have; 
and, to prevent any mistake which the world may be subject to, 
select from the alphabet those capital letters that compose his 
name, and set them at the head of a dedication before your poem. 
However, do not absolutely observe the exact quantity of these 
virtues, it not being determined whether or no it be necessary 
for the hero of the poem to be an honest man. For the under 
characters, gather them from Homer and Virgil, and change the 
names as occasion serves. 


FOR THE MACHINES 

Take of dieties, male and female, as many as you can use. 
Separte them into two equal parts, and keep Jupiter in the middle. 
Let Juno put him in a ferment, and Venus mollify him. Remem¬ 
ber on all occasions to make use of volatile Mercury. If you 
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have need of devils, draw them out of Milton's Paradise, and 

extract your spirits from Tasso. The use of these machines is 

evident; and since no epic poem can possibly subsist without them, 

the wisest way is to reserve them for your greatest necessities. 

When you cannot extricate your hero by any human means, or 

yourself by your own wits, seek relief from heaven, and the 

gods will do your business very readily. This is according to 

the direct prescription of Horace in his Art of Poetry: 

Nec dens intersit, nisi dignus And ice Nodus 
Incident 

Never presume to make a God appear, 

But for a business worthy of a God.— Roscommon. 

That is to say, a poet should never call upon the gods for their 
assistance but when he is in great perplexity. 

FOR THE DESCRIPTIONS 

For a Tempest. —Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auster, and Boreas, and 
cast them together in one verse. Add to these of rain, lightning, 
and of thunder (the loudest you can) quantum sufficit. Mix your 
clouds and billows well together until they foam, and thicken 
your description here and there with quicksand. Brew your tem¬ 
pest well in your head, before you set a blowing. 

For a Battle. —Pick a large quantity of images and descrip¬ 
tions from Homer's Iliad, with a spice or two of Virgil, and if 
there remain any overplus you may lay them by for a skirmish. 
Season it well with similes, and it will make an excellent battle. 

For Burning a Toum .—IT such a description be necessary, be¬ 
cause it is certain there is one in Virgil, Old Troy is ready burnt 
to your hands. But if you fear that would be thought borrowed, 
a chapter or two of the Theory of the Conflagration, well cir¬ 
cumstanced, and done into verse, will be a good succedaneum. 

As for Similes and Metaphors , they may be found all over 
the creation; the most ignorant may gather them, but the danger 
is in applying them. For this, advise with your bookseller, 

FOR THE LANGUAGE 

(I mean the diction.) Here it will do well to be an imitator 
of Milton, for you will find it easier to imitate him in this than 
anything else. Hebraisms and Grecisms are to be found in him, 
without the trouble of learning the languages. I knew a painter, 
who (like our poet) had no genius, made his daubings to be 
thought originals by setting them in the smoke. You may in the 
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same manner give the venerable air of antiquity to your piece, by 
darkening it up and down with Old English. With this you may 
be easily furnished upon any occasion by the dictionary commonly 
printed at the end of Chaucer. 

I must not conclude, without cautioning all writers without 
genius in one material point, which is never to be afraid of having 
too much fire in their works. 1 should advise rather to take their 
warmest thoughts, and spread them abroad upon paper; for they 
are observed to cool before they are read. 

THE AUTHOR TO HIMSELF 

M OST Honoured Sir—These labors, upon many considera¬ 
tions, so properly belong to none as to you. First, as it 
was your most earnest desire alone that could prevail upon me 
to make them public. Then as I am secure (from that constant 
indulgence you have ever shown to all which is mine) that no 
man will so readily take them into protection, or so zealously 
defend them. Moreover, there is none can so soon discover the 
beauties; and there are some parts which, it is possible, few 
besides yourself are capable of understanding. Sir, the honour, 
affection, and value I have for you are beyond expression; as 
great, I am sure, or greater, than any man else can bear you. As 
for any defects which others may pretend to discover in you, I 
do faithfully declare I was never able to perceive them; and doubt 
not but those persons are actuated purely by a spirit of malice 
or envy, the inseparable attendants on shining merit and parts, 
such as I have always esteemed yours to be. It may perhaps be 
looked upon as a kind of violence to modesty, to say this to you 
in public; but you may believe me it is no more than I have a 
thousand times thought of you in private. Might I follow the 
impulse of my soul, there is no subject I could launch into with 
more pleasure than your panegyric. But, since something is due 
to modesty, let me conclude by telling you, that there is nothing 
so much I desire as to know you more thoroughly than I have 
yet the happiness of doing. I may then hope to be capable to do 
you some real service; but till then can only assure you, that I 
shall continue to be, as 1 am more than any man alive, Dearest 
Sir, your affectionate friend, and the greatest of your admirers/' 

ALEXANDER POPE. 
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HAND AND SOUL 

Rivolsimi in quel lato 
La onde venia la voce 
E parvenu una luce 
Che lucea quanto Stella: 

La mia menta era quella. 

Bonaggiunta Urbiciani (1250). 

B EFORE any knowledge of painting was brought to Florence, 
there were already painters in Lucca, and Pisa, and Arezzo, 
who feared God and loved the art. The workmen from Greece, 
whose trade it was to sell their own works in Italy and leach 
Italians to imitate them, had already found in rivals of the 
soil a skill that could forestall their lessons and cheapen their 
labors, more years than is supposed before the art came at all 
into Florence. The pre-eminence to which Cimabue was raised 
at once by his contemporaries, and which he still retains to a 
wide extent even in the modem mind, is to be accounted for, 
partly by the circumstances under which he arose, and partly by 
that extraordinary purpose of fortune born with the lives of 
some few, and through which it is not a little thing for any who 
went before, if they are even remembered as the shadows of 
the coming t)f such an one, and the voices which prepared his 
way in the wilderness. It is thus, almost exclusively, that the 
painters of whom I speak are now known. They have left 
little, and but little heed is taken of that which men hold to 
have been surpassed; it is gone like time gone—a track of dust 
and dead leaves that merely led to the fountain. 
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Nevertheless, of very late years and in very rare instances, 
some signs of a better understanding have become manifest. 
A case in point is that of the triptych and two cruciform pic¬ 
tures at Dresden, by Chiaro di Messer Bello dell’ Erma, to 
which the eloquent pamphlet of Dr. Aemmster has at length 
succeeded in attracting the students. There is another still more 
solemn and beautiful work, now proved to be by the same 
hand, in the Pitti gallery at Florence. It is the one to which 
my narrative will relate. 

This Chiaro dell’ Erma was a young man of very honorable 
family in Arezzo; where, conceiving art almost for himself, 
and loving it deeply, he endeavored from early boyhood towards 
the imitation of any objects offered in nature. The extreme 
longing after a visible embodiment of his thoughts strengthened 
as his years increased, more even than his sinews or the blood 
of his life; until he would feel faint in sunsets and at the sight 
of stately persons. When he had lived nineteen years, he heard 
of the famous Giunta Pisano; and, feeling much of admiration, 
with perhaps a little of that envy which youth always feels 
until it has learned to measure success by time and opportunity, 
he determined that he would seek out Giunta, and, if possible, 
become his pupil. 

Having arrived in Pisa, he clothed himself in humble apparel, 
being unwilling that any other thing than the desire he had for 
knowledge should be his plea with the great painter; and then, 
leaving his baggage at a house of entertainment, he took his 
way along the street, asking whom he met for the lodging of 
Giunta. It soon chanced that one of that city, conceiving him 
to be a stranger and poor, took him into his house and refreshed 
him; afterwards directing him on his way. 

When he was broyght to speech of Giunta, he said merely 
that he was a student, and that nothing in the world w’as so 
much at his heart as to become that which he had heard told 
of him with whom he was speaking. He was received with 
courtesy and consideration, and soon stood among the works 
of the famous artist,. But the forms he saw there were lifeless 
and incomplete; and a sudden exultation possessed him as he 
said within himself, “I am the master of this man/' The blood 
came at first into his face, but the next moment he was quite 
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pale and fell to trembling. He was able, however, to conceal 
his emotion; speaking very little to Giunta, but when he took 
his leave, thanking him respectfully. 

After this, Chiaro's first resolve was, that he would work out 
thoroughly some one of his thoughts, and let the world know 
him. But the lesson which he had now learned, of how small 
a greatness might win fame, and how little there was to strive 
against, served to make him torpid, and rendered his exertions 
less continual. Also Pisa was a larger and more luxurious city 
than Arezzo; and when, in his walks, he saw the great gardens 
laid out for pleasure, and the beautiful women who passed to 
and fro, and heard the music that was in the groves of the 
city at evening, he was taken with wonder that he had never 
claimed his share of the inheritance of those years in which his 
youth was cast. And women loved Chiaro; for, in despite of 
the burden of study, he was well-favored and very manly in 
his walking; and, seeing his face in front, there was a glory 
upon it, as upon the face of one who feels a light round hi * 
hair. 

So he put thought from him, and partook of his life. But, 
one night, being in a certain company of ladies, a gentleman 
that was there with him began to speak of the paintings of a 
youth named Bonaventura, which he had seen in Lucca; adding 
that Giunta Pisano might now look for a rival. When Chiaro 
heard this, the lamps shook before him and the music beat in 
his ears. He rose up, alleging a sudden sickness, and went out 
of that house with his teeth set. And, being again within his 
room, he wrote up over the door the name of Bonaventura, 
that it might stop him when he would go out. 

He now took to work diligently, not returning to Arezzo, 
but remaining in Pisa, that no day more might be lost; only 
living entirely to himself. Sometimes, afjer nightfall, he would 
walk abroad in the most solitary places he could find; hardly 
feeling the ground under him, because of the thoughts of the 
day which held him in fever. 

The lodging Chiaro had chosen was in a house that looked 
upon gardens fast by the Church of San Petronio. It was here, 
and at this time, that he painted the Dresden pictures; as also, 
in all likelihood, the one—inferior in merit, but certainly his— 
which is now at Munich. For the most part he was calm and 
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regular in his manner of study; though often he would remain 
at work through the whole of a day, not resting once so long 
as the light lasted; flushed, and with the hair from his face. 
Or, at times, when he could not paint, he would sit for hours 
in thought of all the greatness the world had known from of 
old; until he was weak with yearning, like one who gazes upon 
a path of stars. 

He continued in this patient endeavor for about three years, 
at the end of which his name was spoken throughout all Tuscam. 
As his fame waxed, he began to be employed, besides easel- 
pictures, upon wall-paintings; but I believe that no traces remain 
to us of any of these latter. He is said to have painted in the 
Duomo; and D'Agincourt mentions having seen some portions 
of a picture by him which originally had its place above the 
high altar in the Church of the Certosa; but which, at the time 
he saw it, being very dilapidated, had been hewn out of the 
wall, and was preserved in the stores of the convent. Before 
the period of Dr. Aemmster’s researches, however, it had been 
entirely destroyed. 

Chiaro was now famous. It was for the race of fame that he 
had girded up his loins; and he had not paused until fame was 
reached; yet now, in taking breath, he found that the weight 
was still at his heart. The years of his labor had fallen from 
him, and his life was still in its first painful desire. 

With all that Chiaro had done during these three years, and 
even before with the studies of his early youth, there had always 
been a feeling of worship and service. It was the peace-offering 
that he made to God and to his own soul for the eager selfish¬ 
ness of his aim. There was earth, indeed, upon the hem of his 
raiment; but this was of the heaven, heavenly. He had seasons 
when he could endure to think of no other feature of his hope 
than this. Sometimes it had even seemed to him to behold 
that day when his mistress—his mystical lady (now hardly in 
her ninth year, but whose smile at meeting had already lighted 
on his soul)—even she, his own gracious Italian Art—should 
pass, through the sun that never sets, into the shadow of the 
tree of life, and be seen of God and found good; and then it 
had seemed to him that he, with many who, since his coming, 
had joined the band of whom he was one (for, in his dream, 
the body he had worn on earth had been dead an hundred 
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years), were permitted to gather round the blessed maiden, and 
to worship with her through all ages and ages of ages, saying, 
Holy, holy, holy. This thing he had seen with the eyes of his 
spirit; and in this thing had trusted, believing that it would 
surely come to pass. 

But now (being at length led to inquire closely into himself), 
even as, in the pursuit of fame, the unrest abiding after attain¬ 
ment had proved to him that he had misinterpreted the craving 
of his own spirit—so also, now that he would willingly have 
fallen back on devotion, he became aware that much of that 
reverence which he had mistaken for faith had been no more than 
the worship of beauty. Therefore, af .er certain days passed in 
perplexity, Chiaro said within himself, “My life and my will are 
yet before me: I will take another aim to my life.” 

From that moment Chiaro set a watch on his soul, and put 
his hand to no other works but only to such as had for their 
end the presentment of some moral greatness that should influ¬ 
ence the beholder: and to this end, he multiplied abstractions, and 
forgot the beauty and passion of the world. So the people ceased 
to throng about his pictures as heretofore; and, when they were 
carried through town and town to their destination, they were 
no longer delayed by the crowds eager to gaze and admire; and 
no prayers or offerings were brought to them on their path, as 
to his Madonnas, and his Saints, and his Holy Children, wrought 
for the sake of the life he saw in the faces that he loved. Only 
the critical audience remained to him; and these, in default o f 
more worthy matter, would have turned their scrutiny on a 
puppet or a mantle. Meanwhile, he had no more of fever upon 
him; but was calm and pale each day in all that he did and in 
his goings in and out. The works he produced at this time have 
perished—in all likelihood, not unjustly. It is said (and we may 
easily believe it) that, though more labored than his former pic¬ 
tures, they were cold and unemphatic; bearing marked out upon 
them the measure of that boundary to which they were made 
to conform. 

And the weight was still close to Chiaro’s heart: but he held 
in his breath, never resting (for he was afraid), and would not 
know it. 

Now it happened, within these days, that there fell a great 
feast in Pisa, for holy matters: and each man left his occupation; 
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and all the guilds and companies of the city were got together 
for games and rejoicings. And there were scarcely any that 
stayed in the houses, except ladies who lay or sat along their 
balconies between open windows which let the breeze beat 
through the rooms and over the spread tables from end to end. 
And the golden cloths that their arms lay upon drew all eyes 
upward to see their beauty; and the day was long; and every 
hour of the day was bright with the sun. 

So Chiaro’s model, when he awoke that morning on the hot 
pavement of the Piazza Nunziata, and saw the hurry of people 
that passed him, got up and went along with them; and Chiaro 
waited for him in vain. 

For the whole of that morning, the music was in Chiaro’s room 
from the* Church close at hand; and he could hear the sounds 
the crowd made in the streets; hushed only at long intervals 
while the processions for the feast-day chanted in going under 
his windows. Also, more than once, there was a high clamor 
from the meeting of factious persons; for the ladies of both 
leagues were looking down; and he who encountered his enemy 
could not choose but draw upon him. Chiaro waited a long 
time idle; and then knew that his model was gone elsewhere. 
When at his work, he was blind and deaf to all else; but he 
feared sloth: for then his stealthy thoughts would begin to 
beat round and round him, seeking a point for attack. He now 
rose, therefore, and went to the window. It was within a 
short space of noon; and underneath him a throng of people was 
coming out through the porch of San Petronio. 

The two greatest houses of the feud in Pisa had filled the 
church for that mass. The first to leave had been the Gher- 
ghiotti; who, stopping on the threshold, had fallen back in 
ranks along each side of the archway: so that now, in passing 
outward, the Marotoli had to walk between two files of men 
whom they hated, and whose fathers had hated theirs. All the 
chiefs were there and their whole adherents; and each knew 
the name of each. Every man of the Marotoli, as he came forth 
and saw his foes, laid back his hood and gazed about him, to 
show the badge upon the close cap that held his hair. And 
of the Gherghiotti there were some who tightened their girdles ; 
and some shrilled and threw up their wrists scornfully, as who 
flies a falcon; for that was the crest of their house. 
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On the walls within the entry were a number of tall narrow 
pictures, presenting a moral allegory of Peace, which Chiaro 
had painted that year for the Church. The Gherghiotti stood 
with their backs to these frescoes; and among them Golzo 
Ninuccio, the youngest noble of the faction, called by the people 
Golaghiotta, for his debased life. This youth had remained for 
some while talking listlessly to his fellows, though with his sleepy, 
sunken eyes fixed on them who passed: but now, seeing that 
no man jostled another, he drew the long silver shoe off his foot 
and struck the dust out of it on the cloak of him who was going 
by, asking him how far the tides rose at Viderza. And he said 
so because it was three months since, at that place, the Gherghiotti 
had beaten the Marotoli to the sands, and held them there 
while the sea came in; whereby many had been drowned. And, 
when he had spoken, at once the whole archway was dazzling 
with the light of confused swords; and they who had left turned 
back; apd they who were still behind made haste to come forth; 
and there was so much blood cast up the walls on a sudden, that 
it ran in long streams down Chiaro’s paintings. 

Chiaro turned himself from the window; for the light felt 
dry between his lids, and he could not look. He sat down, and 
heard the noise of contention driven out of the church-porch and 
a great way through the streets; and soon there was a deep 
murmur that heaved and waxed from the other side of the city, 
where those of both parties were gathering to join in the tumult. 

Chiaro sat with his face in his open hands. Once again he 
had wished to set his foot on a place that looked green ami 
fertile; and once again it seemed to him that the thin mask was 
about to spread away, and that this time the chill of the water 
must leave leprosy in his flesh. The light still swam in his head, 
and bewildered him at first; but when he knew his thoughts, 
they were these: 

“Fame failed me: faith failed me: and now this also—the hope 
that I nourished in this my generation of men—shall pass from 
me, and leave my feet and my hands groping. Yet because of 
this are my feet become slow and my hands thin. I am as one 
who, through the whole night, holding his way diligently, hath 
smitten the steel unto the flint, to lead some whom he knew 
darkling; who hath kept his eyes always on the sparks that him¬ 
self made, lest they should fail; and who, towards dawn, turning 
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to bid them that he had guided God speed, sees the wet grass 
untrodden except of his own feet. I am as the last hour of 
the day, whose chimes are a perfect number; whom the next 
followeth not, nor light ensueth from him; but in the same 
darkness is the old order begun afresh. Men say, ‘This is not 
God nor man; he is not as we are, neither above us: let him sit 
beneath us, for v/e are many/ Where I write Peace, in that 
spot is the drawing of swords, and there men’s footprints are 
red. When I would sow, another harvest is ripe. Nay, it is 
much worse with me than thus much. Am I not as a cloth 
drawn before the light, that the looker may not be blinded? but 
which showeth thereby the grain of its own coarseness, so that 
the light seems defiled, and men say, ‘We will not walk by it/ 
Wherefore through me they shall be doubly accursed, seeing 
that through me they reject the light. May one be a devil and 
not know it?” 

As Chiaro was in these thoughts, the fever encroached slowly 
on his veins, till he could sit no longer and Would have risen; 
but suddenly he found awe within him, and held his head bowed, 
without stirring. The warmth of the air was not shaken; but 
there seemed a pulse in the light, and a living freshness, like 
rain. The silence was a painful music, that made the blood 
ache in his temples; and he lifted his face and his deep eyes. 

A woman was present in his room, clad to the hands and 
feet with a green and grey raiment, fashioned to that time. 
It seemed that the first thoughts he had ever known were given 
him as at first from her eyes, and he knew her hair to be the 
golden veil through which he beheld his dreams. Though her 
hands were joined, her face was not lifted, but set forward; 
and though the gaze was austere, yet her mouth was supreme 
in gentleness. And as he looked, Chiaro’s spirit appeared abashed 
of its own intimate presence, and his lips shook with the thrill 
of tears; it seemed such a bitter while till the spirit might be 
indeed alone. 

She did not move closer towards him, but he felt ter to be 
as much with him as his breath. He was like one who, scaling 
a great steepness, hears his own voice echoed in some place 
much higher than he can see, and the name of which is not 
known to him. As the woman stood, her speech, was with 
Chiaro: not, as it were, from her mouth or in his ears; but 
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distinctly between them. 

“I am an image, Chiaro, of thine own soul within thee. See 
me, and know me as I am. Thou sayest that fame has failed 
thee, and faith failed thee; hut because at least thou hast not 
laid thy life unto riches, therefore, though thus late, I am suf¬ 
fered to come into thy knowledge. Fame sufficed not, for that 
thou didst seek fame: seek thine own conscience (not thy mind's 
conscience, but thine heart’s), and all shall approve and suffice. 
For Fame, in noble souls, is a fruit of the Spring: but not there¬ 
fore should it be said: ‘Lo! my garden that I planted is barren: 
the crocus is here, but the lily is dead in the dry ground, and 
shall not lift the earth that covers it: therefore I will fling my 
garden together, and give it unto the builders.’ Take heed 
rather that thou trouble not the wise secret earth; for in the 
mould that thou throwest up shall the first tender growth lie to 
waste; which else had been made strong in its season. Yea, 
and even if the year fall past in all its months, and the soil 
be indeed, to thee, peevish and incapable, and though thou in¬ 
deed gather all thy harvest, and it suffice for others, and thou 
remain vexed with emptiness; and others drink of thy streams, 
and the drouth rasp thy throat;—let it be enough that these 
have found the feast good, and thanked the giver: remembering 
that, when the winter is striven through, there is another year, 
whose wind is meek, and whose sun fulfilleth all.” 

While he heard, Chiaro went slowly on his knees. It was 
not to her that spoke, for the speech seemed within him and his 
own. The air brooded in sunshine, and though the turmoil was 
great outside, the air within was at peace. But when he looked 
in her eyes, he wept. And she came to him, and cast her hair 
over him, and took her hands about his forehead, and spoke 
again: 

“Thou hast said,” she continued, gently, “that faith failed 
thee. This cannot be. Either thou hadst it not, or thou hast 
it. But who bade thee strike the point betwixt love and faith? 
wouldst thou sift the warm breeze from the sun that quickens 
it? Who bade thee turn upon God and say: 'Behold, my offer¬ 
ing is of earth, and not worthy: Thy fire comes not upon it; 
therefore, though I slay not my brother whom Thou acceptest, 
I will depart before Thou smite me.’ Why shouldst thou rise 
up and tell God He is not content? Had He, of His warrant. 
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certified so to thee ? Be not nice to seek out division; but possess 
thy love in sufficiency: assuredly this is faith, for the heart 
must believe first. What He hath set in thine heart to do, that 
do thou; and even though thou do it without thought of Him, 
it shall be well done; it is this sacrifice that He asketh of thee, 
and His flame is upon it for a sign. Think not of Him; but oi 
His love and thy love. For God is no morbid exactor: He hath 
no hand to bow beneath, nor a foot, that thou shouldst kiss it.” 

And Chiaro held silence, and wept into her hair which covered 
his face; and the salt tears that he shed ran through her hair 
upon his lips; and he tasted the bitterness of shame. 

Then the fair woman, that was his soul, spoke again to him, 
saying: 

“And for this thy last purpose, and for those unprofitable 
truths of thy teaching,—thine heart hath already put them away, 
and it needs not that 1 lay my bidding upon thee. How is 
it that thou, a man, wouldst say coldly to the mind what God 
hath said to the heart warmly? Thy will was honest and whole¬ 
some; but look well lest this also be folly,—to say, T, in doing 
this, do strengthen God among men.’ When at any time hath 
He cried unto thee, saying, ‘My son, lend Me thy shoulder, for 
I fair ? Deemest thou that the men who enter God’s temple in 
malice, to the provoking of blood, and neither for His love nor 
for His wrath will abate their purpose—shall afterwards stand, 
with thee in the porch midway between Him and themselves, 
to give ear unto thy thin voice, which merely the fall of their 
visors can drown, and to see thy hands, stretched feebly, tremble 
among their swords ? Give thou to God ho more than He asketh 
of thee; but to man also, that which is man’s. In all that thou 
doest, work from thine own heart, simply; for his heart is as 
thine,' when thine is wise and humble; and he shall have under¬ 
standing of thee. One drop of rain is as another, and the sun s 
prism in all: and shalt thou not be as he, whose lives are the 
breath of One? Only by making thyself his equal can he learn 
to hold communion with thee, and at last own thee above him. 
Not till thou lean over the water shalt thou see thine image 
therein: stand erect, and it shall slope from thy feet and be lost. 
Know that there is but this means whereby thou mayst serve God 
with manSet thine hand and thy soul to serve man with God.” 

And when she that spoke had said these words within Chiaro’s 
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spirit, she left his side quietly, and stood up as he had first 
seen her: with her fingers laid together, and her eyes steadfast, 
and with the breadth of her long dress covering her feet on the 
floor. And, speaking again, she said: 

“Chiaro, servant of God, take now thine Art unto thee, and 
paint me thus, as I am, to know me: weak, as I am, and in 
the weeds of this time; only with eyes which seek out labor, and 
with a faith, not learned, yet jealous of prayer. Do this; so shall 
thy soul stand before thee always, and perplex thee no more/’ 

And Chiaro did as she bade him. While he worked, his face 
grew solemn with knowledge: and before the shadows had 
turned, his word was done. Having finished, he lay back where 
he sat, and was asleep immediately: for the growth of that 
strong sunset was heavy about him, and he felt weak and hag¬ 
gard; like one just come out of a dusk, hollow country, be¬ 
wildered with echoes, where he had lost himself, and who has 
not slept for many days and nights. And when she saw him lie 
back, the beautiful woman came to him, and sat at his head, 
gazing, and quieted his sleep with her voice. 

The tumult of the factions had endured all that day through 
all Pisa, though Chiaro had not heard it: and the last service 
of that feast was a mass sung at midnight from the windows of 
all the churches for the many dead who lay about the city, and 
who had to be buried before morning, because of the extreme 
beats. 

In the spring of 1847, I was at Florence. Such as were there 
at the same time with myself—those, at least, to whom Art is 
something—will certainly recollect how many rooms of the Pitti 
Gallery were closed through that season, in order that some of the 
pictures they contained might be examined and repaired with¬ 
out the necessity of removal. The hall, the staircases, and the 
vast central suite of apartments, were the only accessible portions; 
and in these such paintings as they could admit from the sealed 
penetralia were profanely huddled together, without respect of 
dates, schools, or persons. 

I fear that, through this interdict, I may have missed seeing 
many of the best pictures. I do not mean only the most talked of; 
for these, as they were restored, generally found their way 
somehow into the open rooms, owing to the clamors raised by 
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the students; and I remember how old Ercoli's, the curator’s, 
spectacles used to be mirrored in the reclaimed surface, as he 
leaned mysteriously over these works with some of the visitors 
to scrutinize and elucidate. 

One picture that I saw that spring, I shall not easily forge l 
It was among those, I believe, brought from the other rooms, 
and had been hung, obviously out of all chronology, immediately 
beneath that head by Raphael so long known as the Bcrrettino, 
and now said to be the portrait of Cecco Chilli. 

The picture I speak of is a small one, and represents merely 
the figure of a woman, clad to the hands and feet with a green 
and grey raiment, chaste and early in its fashion, but exceedingly 
simple. She is standing: her hands are held together lightly, 
and her eyes set earnestly open. 

The face and hands in this picture, though wrought with 
great delicacy, have the appearance of being painted at once, in 
a single sitting: the drapery is unfinished. As soon as I saw the 
figure, it drew an awe upon me, like water in shadow. I shall 
not attempt to describe it more than I have already done; for the 
most absorbing wonder of it was its literalitv. You knew that 
figure, when painted, had been seen; yet it was not a thing 
to be seen of men. This language will appear ridiculous to such 
as have never looked on the work; and it may be even to some 
among those who have. On examining it closely, I perceived 
in one corner of the canvas the words Manus Animam pinxit, 
and the date 1239. 

I turned to my catalogue, but that was useless, for the pic¬ 
tures were all displaced. I then stepped up to the Cavaliere 
Ercoli, who was in the room at the moment, and asked him re¬ 
garding the subject and authorship of the painting. He treated 
the matter, I thought, somewhat slightingly, and said that he 
could show me the reference in the catalogue, which he had 
compiled. This, when found, was not of much value, as it 
merely said, “Schizzo d'autore incerto/' adding the inscription. 
I could willingly have prolonged my inquiry, in the hope that 
it might somehow lead to some result; but I had disturbed the 
curator from certain yards of Guido, and he was not com¬ 
municative. I went back, therefore, and stood before the picture 
till it grew dusk. 

The next day I was there again; but this time a circle of 
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students was round the spot, all copying the Berettino . I con¬ 
trived, however, to find a place whence I could see my picture, 
and where I seemed to be in nobody's way. For some minutes 
I remained undisturbed; and then I heard, in an English voice: 
“Might I beg of you, sir, to stand a little more to this side, as 
you interrupt my view.” 

I felt vexed, for, standing where he asked me, a glare struck 
on the picture from the windows, and I could not see it. How¬ 
ever, the request was reasonably made, and from a countryman; 
so I complied, and turning away, stood by his easel. I knew 
it was not worth while; yet I referred in some way to the work 
underneath the one he was copying. He did not laugh, but he 
smiled as we do in England. “Very odd, is it not?” said he. 

The other students near us were all continental; and seeing 
an Englishman select an Englishman to speak with, conceived, 
I suppose, that he could understand no language but his own. 
They had evidently been noticing the interest which the little 
picture appeared to excite in me. 

One of them, an Italian, said something to another who 
stood next to him. He spoke with a Genoese accent, and I 
lost the sense in the villainous dialect. “Che so?” replied the 
other, lifting his eyebrows towards the figure; “roba mistica: 
’st’ Inglesi son matti sul misticismo: somiglia alle nebbie di la. 
Li fa pensare alia patria, 

c intcncrisce il core 

Lo di ch’ han detto ai dolci amici adio.” 

“La notte, vuoi dire,” said a third. 

There was a general laugh. My compatriot was evidently a 
novice in the language, and did not take in what was said. I re¬ 
mained silent, being amused. 

“Et toi done?” said he who had quoted Dante, turning to 
a student, whose birthplace was unmistakable, even had he been 
addressed in any other language: “que dis-tu de ce genre-la?” 

“Moi?” returned the Frenchman, standing back from his easel, 
and looking at me and at the figure, quite politely, though with 
an evident reservation: “Je dis, mon cher, que e’est une specialite 
dont je me fiche pas mal. Je tiens que quand on ne comprend 
pas une chose, e’est qu’ elle ne signifie rien.” 

My reader thinks possibly that the French student was right. 
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THE MYSTERY OF LIFE 
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Dublin, 1868 

W HEN I accepted the privilege of addressing you today, 
I was not aware of a restriction with respect to the topics 
of discussion which may be brought before this Society—a 
restriction which, though entirely wise and right under the cir¬ 
cumstances contemplated in its introduction, would necessarily 
have disabled me, thinking as 1 think, from preparing any lecture 
for you on the subject of art in a form which might be per¬ 
manently useful. Pardon me, therefore, in so far as I must 
transgress .such limitation; for indeed my infringement will be 
of the letter—not of the spirit—of vour commands. In whatever 
1 may say touching the religion which has been the foundation 
of art, or the policy which has contributed to its power, if I 
offend one, I shall offend all; for I shall take no note of any 
separations in creeds, or antagonisms in parties: neither do I 
tear that ultimately I shall offend any, by proving—or at least 
stating as capable of positive proof—the connection of all that 
is best in the crafts and arts of man, with the simplicity of his 
faith, and the sincerity of his patriotism. 

But I speak to you under another disadvantage, by which 
I am checked in frankness of utterance, not here only, but 
everywhere; namely, that I am never fully aware how far my 
audiences are disposed to give me credit for real knowledge of 
my subject, or how far they grant me attention only because I 
have been sometimes thought an ingenious or pleasant essayist 
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upon it. For I have had what, in many respects, I boldly call the 
misfortune, to set my words sometimes prettily together; not 
without a foolish vanity in the poor knack that I had of doing 
so;*until I was heavily punished for this pride, by finding that 
many people thought of the words only, and cared nothing 
for their meaning. Happily, therefore, the power of using such 
pleasant language—if indeed it ever were mine—is passing away 
from me; and whatever I am now able to sav at all, I find mvself 
forced to say with great plainness. For my thoughts have 
changed also, as my words have; and whereas in earlier life, 
what little influence I obtained was due perhaps chiefly to the 
enthusiasm with which I was able to dwell on the beauty*of 
the physical clouds, and of their colors in the sky; so all the 
influence I now desire to retain must be due to the earnestness 
with which I am endeavoring to trace the form and beauty of 
another kind of cloud than those; the bright cloud, of which it is 
written— 

“What is your life? It is even as a vapor that appeareth for 
a little time, and then vanisheth away.” 

I suppose few people reach the middle or latter period of their 
age, without having, at some moment of change or disappoint¬ 
ment, felt the truth of those bitter words; and been startled 
by the fading of the sunshine from the cloud of their life, into 
the sudden agony of the knowledge that the fabric of it was as 
fragile as a dream, and the endurance of it as transient as the 
dew. But it is not always that, even at such times as melan¬ 
choly surprise, we can enter into any true perception that this 
human life shares, in the nature of it, not only the evanescence, 
but the mystery of the cloud; that its avenues are wreathed in 
darkness, and its forms and courses no less fantastic, than spectral 
and obscure; so that not only in the vanity which we cannot 
grasp, but in the shadow which we cannot pierce, it is true of 
this cloudy life of ours, that “man walketh in a vain shadow, 
and disqujeteth himself in vain.” 

And least of all, whatever may have been the eagerness of 
our passions, or the height of our pride, are we able to under¬ 
stand in its depth tKe third and most solemn character in which 
our life is like those clouds of heaven; that to it belongs not 
only their transcience, not only their tnysterv, but also their 
power; that in the cloud of the human soul there is a fire stronger 
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than the lightning, and a grace more precious than the rain; 
and that though of the good and evil it shall one day be said 
alike, that the place that knew them knows them no more, there 
is an infinite separation between those whose brief presence had 
there been a blessing, like the mist of Eden that went up from the 
earth to water the garden, and those whose place knew them only 
as a drifting and changeful shade, of whom the heavenly sen¬ 
tence is, that they are “wells without water; clouds that are 
carried with a tempest, to whom the mist of darkneiss is re¬ 
served forever?” 

To those among us, however, who have lived long enough to 
fo rm some just estimate of the rate of the changes which are, 
hour by hour in accelerating catastrophe, manifesting them¬ 
selves in the laws, the arts, and the creeds of men, it seems to 
me, that now at least, if never at any former time, the thoughts 
of the true nature of our life, and of its powers and responsi¬ 
bilities, should present themselves with absolute sadness and 
sternness. 

And although I know that this feeling is much deepened in 
my own mind bv disappointment, which, by chance, has attended 
the greater number of my cherished purposes, I do not for that 
reason distrust the feeling itself, though I am on my guard 
against an exaggerated degree of it: nay, I rather believe that in 
periods of new effort and violent change, disappointment is a 
wholesome medicine; and that m the secret of it, as in the twi- 
light so beloved by Titian, we may sec the colors of things with 
deeper truth than in the most dazzling sunshine. And because these 
truths dlout the works of men, which I want to bring today 
before you, are most of them sad ones, though at the same time 
helpful; and because also I believe that your kind Irish hearts 
will answer more gladly to the truthful expression of a personal 
feeling, than to the exposition of an abstract principle, I will 
permit myself so much unreserved speaking of my own causes of 
regret, as may enable you to make just allowance for what, ac¬ 
cording to your sympathies, you will call either the bitterness, 
or the insight, of a mind which has surrendered its best hopes, 
and been foiled in its favorite aims. 

I spent the ten strongest years of my life (from twenty to 
thirty), in endeavoring to show the excellence of the work of 
the man whom I believed, and rightly believed, to be the greatest 
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painter of the schools of England since Reynolds. I had then 
perfect faith in the power of every great truth or beauty to 
prevail ultimately, and take its right place in usefulness and 
honor; and I strove to bring the painter's work into this due 
place, while the painter was yet alive. But he knew, better than 
I, the uselessness of talking about what people could not see for 
themselves. He always discouraged me scornfully, even when 
he thanked me—and he died before even the superficial effect of 
my work was visible. I went on, however, thinking I could at 
least be of use to the public, if not to him, in proving his power. 
My books got talked about a little. The prices of modern pic¬ 
tures, generally, rose, and I was beginning to take some pleasure 
in a sense of gradual victory, when, fortunately or unfortunately, 
an opportunity of perfect trial undeceived me at once, and for¬ 
ever. The Trustees of the National Gallery commissioned me to 
arrange the Turner drawings there, and permitted me to prepare 
three hundred examples of his studies from nature, for exhibition 
at Kensington. At Kensington they were and are placed for ex¬ 
hibition ; but they are not exhibited, for the room in which they 
hang is always empty. 

Well—this showed me at once, that those ten years of my life 
had been, in their chief purpose, lost. For that, I did not so 
much care; I had, at least, learned my own business thoroughly, 
and should be able, as I fondly supposed, after such a lesson, 
now to use my knowledge with better effect. But what I did 
care for, was the—to me frightful—discovery, that the most 
splendid genius in the arts might be permitted by Providence 
to labor and perish uselessly; that in the very fineness of it 
there might be something rendering it invisible to ordinary eyes; 
but, that with this strange excellence, faults might be mingled 
which would be as deadly as its virtues were vain; that the 
glory of it was perishable, as well as invisible, and the gift and 
grace of it might be to us, as snow in summer, and as rain 
in harvest. 

That was the first mystery of life to me. But, while my best 
energy was given to the study of painting, I had put collateral 
effort, more prudent, if less enthusiastic, into that of architec¬ 
ture : and in this I could not complain of meeting with no sym¬ 
pathy. Among several personal reasons which caused me to 
desire that I might give this, my closing lecture on the subject of 
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art here, in Ireland, one of the chief was, that in reading it, I 
should stand near the beautiful building—the engineers’ school 
of your college—which was the first realization I had the’ joy 
to see, of the principles I had, until then, been endeavoring to 
teach; but which alas, is now, to me, no more than the richly 
canopied monument of one of the most earnest souls that ever 
gave itself to the arts, and one of my truest and most loving 
friends, Benjamin Woodward. Nor was it here in Ireland only 
that T received the help of Irish sympathy and genius. When, 
to another friend. Sir Thomas Deane, with Mr. Woodward, was 
entrusted the building of the museum at Oxford, the best details 
of the work were executed bv sculptors who had been born and 
trained here; and the first window of the facade of the building, 
m which was inaugurated the study of natural science in Eng¬ 
land, jn true fellowship with literature, was carved from nn 
design by an Irish sculptor. 

You may perhaps think that no man ought to speak of dis¬ 
appointment, to whom, even in one branch of labor, so much 
success was granted. Had Mr. Woodward now been beside me, 
I had not so spoken; but his gentle and passionate spirit was 
nit off from the fulfillment of its purposes, and the work we 
did together is now become vain. It may not be so in future; 
but the architecture we endeavored to introduce is inconsistent 
alike with the reckless luxury, the deforming mechanism, and the 
squalid misery of modern cities; among the formative fashion- 
of the day, aided, especially in England, by ecclesiastical senti¬ 
ment, it indeed obtained notoriety; and sometimes behind an 
engine furnace, or a railroad bank, you may detect the pathetic 
discord of its momentary grace, and, with toil, decipher its 
floral carvings choked with soot. I felt answerable to the schools 
1 loved, only for their injury. I perceived that this new portion 
of my strength had also been spent in vain; and from amidst 
streets of iron, and palaces of cnstal, shrank back at last to 
the carving of the mountain and color of the flower. 

And still I could tell of failure, and failure repeated as years 
went on; but 1 have trespassed enough on your patience to show 
you, in part, the causes of my discouragement. Now let me 
more deliberately tell you its results. You know there is a ten¬ 
dency in the minds of many men, when they are heavily dis¬ 
appointed in the main purposes of their life, to feel, and perhaps 
in warning, perhaps in mockery, to declare, that life itself is a 
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vanity. Because it has disappointed them, they think its nature 
is of disappointment always, or at best, of pleasure that can be 
grasped by imagination only; that the cloud of it has no strength 
nor fire within; but is a painted cloud only, to be delighted in, 
yet despised. You know how beautifully Pope has expressed 
this particular phase of thought: 

“Meanwhile opinion gilds, with varying rays, 

These painted clouds that beautify our days; 

Each want of happiness by hope supplied, 

And each vacuity of sense, by pride. 

“Hope builds as fast as Knowledge can destroy: 

In Folly’s cup, still laughs the bubble joy'. 

One pleasure past, another still we gain, 

And not a vanity is given in vain.” 

But the effect of failure upon my own mind has been just the 
reverse of this. The more that my life disappointed me, the 
more solemn and wonderful it became to me. It seemed, con- 
trarily to Pope's saying, that the vanity ‘of it was indeed given 
in vain; but that there was something behind the veil of it, which 
was not vanity. It became to me not a painted cloud, but a 
terrible and impenetrable one: not a mirage, which vanished 
as I drew near, but a‘pillar of darkness, to which I was for¬ 
bidden to draw near. For I saw that both my own failure, 
and such success in petty things as in its poor triumph seemed 
to me worse than failure, came from the want of sufficiently 
earnest effort to understand the whole law and meaning of exist¬ 
ence, and to bring it to noble and due end; as, on the other hand, 
I saw more and more clearly that all enduring success in the 
arts, or in any other occupation, had come from the ruling of 
lower purposes, not by a conviction of their nothingness, but 
by a solemn faith in the advancing power of human nature, or 
in the promise, however dimly apprehended, that the mortal part 
of it would one day be swallowed up in immortality; and that, 
indeed, the arts themselves never had reached any vital strength 
of honor but in the effort to proclaim this immortality, and in 
the service either of great and just religion, or of some unselfish 
patriotism, and law of such national life as must be the foun¬ 
dation of religion. 

Nothing that I have ever said is more true or necessary— 
nothing has been more misunderstood or misapplied—than my 
strong assertion, that the arts can never be right themselves, 
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unless their motive is right. It is misunderstood this way: weak 
painters, who have never learned their business, and cannot 
lay a true line, continually come to me, crying out—“Look at 
this picture of mine; it must be good, I had such a lovely motive. 

I have put my whole heart into it, and taken years to think over 
its treatment;” Well, the only answer for these people is—if one 
had the cruelty to make it—“Sir, you cannot think over anything 
in any number of years—you haven’t the head to do it; and 
though you had fine motives, strong enough to make you burn 
yourself in a slow fire, if only you could paint a picture, you 
can’t paint one, nor half an inch of you; you haven’t the hand 
to do it.” 

But, far more decisively we have to say to the men who do 
know their business, or may know it if they choose—“Sir, you 
have this gift and a mighty one; see that you serve your nation 
faithfully with it. It is a gteater trust than ships and armies: 
you might cast them away, if you were their captain, with less 
treason to your people than in casting your own glorious power 
away, and serving the devil with it instead of men. Ships and 
armies you may replace if they are lost, but a great intellect, 
once abused, is a curse to the earth forever.” 

This, then, I meant by saying that the arts must have noble 
motive. This also I said respecting them, that they never had 
prospered, nor could prosper, but when they had such true 
purpose, and were devoted to the proclamation of divine truth 
or law. And yet I saw also that they had always failed in this 
proclamation—that poetry, and sculpture, and painting, though 
only great when they strove to teach us something about the 
gods, never had taught us anything trustworthy about the gods, 
but had always betrayed their trust in the crisis of it, and, with 
their powers at the full reach, became ministers to pride and to 
lust. And I felt also, with increasing amazement, the uncon¬ 
querable apathy in ourselves the hearers, no less than in these 
the teachers; and that while the wisdom and rightness of every 
act and art of life could only be consistent with a right under¬ 
standing of the ends of life, we were all plunged as in a languid 
dream—our heart fat, and our eyes heavy, and our ears closed, 
lest the inspiration of hand or voice should reach us—lest we 
should see with our eyes, and understand with our hearts, and 
be healed. 

This intense apathy in all of us is the first great mystery of 
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life; it stands in the way of every perception, every virtue. 
There is no making ourselves feel enough astonishment at it. 
That the occupations or pastimes of life should have no motive, 
is understandable; but—That life itself should have no motive 
—that we neither care to find out what it may lead to, nor to 
guard against its being forever taken away from # us—here is a 
mystery indeed. For, just suppose 1 were able to call at this 
moment to any one in this audience by name, and to tell him 
positively that I knew a large estate had been lately left to 
him on some curious conditions; but that, though I knew it was 
large, I did not know how large, nor even where it was—whether 
in the East Indies or the West, or in England, or at the Antip¬ 
odes. I only knew it was a vast estate, and that there was a 
chance of his losing it altogether if he did not soon find out 
on what terms it had been left to him. Suppose I were able to 
say 'this positively to any single man in this audience, and he 
knew that I did not speak without warrant, do you think that 
he would rest content with that vague knowledge, if it were 
anywise possible to obtain more? Would he not give every 
energy to find some trace of the facts, and never rest till he 
had ascertained where this place was, and what it was like? 
And suppose he were a young man, and all he could discover 
by his best endeavor was, that the estate was never to be his 
at all, unless he persevered, during certain years of probation, 
in an orderly and industrious life; but that, according to the 
rightness of his conduct, the portion of the estate assigned to 
him would be greater or less, so that it literally depended on his 
behavior from day to day whether he got ten thousand a year, 
or thirty thousand a year, or nothing whatever—would you not 
think it strange if the youth never troubled himself to satisfy 
the conditions in any way, nor even to know what was required 
of him, but lived exactly as be chose, and never inquired whether 
his chances of the estate were increasing or passing away? Well, 
you know that this is actually and literally so with the greater 
number of the educated persons now living in Christian coun¬ 
tries. Nearly every man and woman, in any company such as 
this, outwardly professes to believe—and a large number un¬ 
questionably think they believe—much more than this; not only 
that a quite unlimited estate is in prospect for them if they 
please the Holder of it, but that the infinite contrary of such 
a possession—an estate of perpetual misery, is in store for them 
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if they displease this great Land-Holder, this great Heaven- 
Holder. And yet there is not one in a thousand of these human 
souls that cares to think, for ten minutes of the day, where this 
estate is, or how beautiful it is, or what kind of life they are 
to lead in it, or what kind of life they must lead to obtain it. 

You fancy that you care to know this: so little do you care 
that, probably, at this moment many of you are displeased with 
me for talking of the matter! You came to hear about the Art 
of this world, not about the Life of the next, and you are pro¬ 
voked with me for talking of what you can hear any Sunday 
in church. Hut do not be afraid. I will tell you something before 
you go about pictures, and carvings, and pottery, and what else 
you would like better to hear of than the other world. Nay, 
perhaps you say, “We want you to talk of pictures and pottery, 
because we are sure that you know something of them, and you 
know nothing of the other world.” Well—I don't. That is quite 
true. But the very strangeness and mystery of which I urge you 
lo take notice is in this—that I do not;—nor you either. Can 
you answer a single bold question unflinchingly about that other 
world—Are you sure there is a heaven? Sure there is a hell? 
Sure that men are dropping before your faces through the pave¬ 
ments of these streets into eternal fire, or sure that they are 
not ? Sure that at your own death you are going to be delivered 
from all sorrow, to be endowed with all virtue, to be gifted 
with all felicity, and raised into perpetual companionship with a 
King, compared to whom the kings of the earth are as grass¬ 
hoppers, and the nations as the dust of His feet? Are you sure 
of this? or, if not sure, do any of us so much as care to make it 
sure? and, if not, how can anything that we do be right—how’ 
can anything we think be wise; what honor can there be in the 
arts that amuse us, or what profit in the possessions that please? 

Is not this a mystery of life? 

But, farther, you may, perhaps, think it a beneficent ordinance 
for the generality of men that they do not, with earnestness or 
anxiety, dwell on such questions of the future; because the 
business of the day could not be done if this kind of thought 
were taken by all of us for the morrow. Be it so: but at least 
we might anticipate that the greatest and wisest of us, who were 
evidently the appointed teachers of the rest, would set themselves 
apart to seek out whatever could be surely known of the future 
destinies of their race; and to teach this in no rhetorical or 
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ambiguous manner, but in the plainest and most severely earnest 
words. 

Now, the highest representatives of men who have thus en¬ 
deavored, during the Christian era, to search out these deep 
things, and relate them, are Dante and Milton. There are none 
who for earnestness of thought, for mastery of word, can be 
classed with these. I am not at present, mind you, speaking 
of persons set apart in any priestly or pastoral office, to deliver 
creeds to us, or doctrines; but of men who try to discover and 
set forth, as far as by human intellect is possible, the facts of 
the other world. Divines may perhaps teach us how to arrive 
there, but only these two poets have in any powerful manner 
striven to discover, or in any definite words professed to tell, 
what we shall see and become there: or how those upper and 
nether worlds are, and have been, inhabited. 

And what have they told us? Milton’s account of the most 
important event in his whole system of the universe, the fall of 
the angels, is evidently unbelievable to himself ; and the more 
so, that it is wholly founded on, and in a great part spoiled and 
degraded from, Hesi-od’s account of the decisive war of the 
younger gods with the Titans. The rest of his poem is a pic¬ 
turesque drama, in which every artifice of invention is visibly 
and consciously employed, not a single fact being, for an instant, 
conceived as tenable by any living faith. Dante’s conception 
is far more intense, and, by himself, for the time, not to be 
escaped from; it is indeed a vision, but a vision only, and that 
one of the wildest that ever entranced a soul—a dream in which 
every grotesque type or phantasy of heathen tradition is renewed, 
and adorned; and the destinies of the Christian Church, under 
their most sacred symbols, become literally subordinate to the 
praise, and are only to be understood by the aid, of one dear 
Florentine maiden. 

I tell you truly that, as I strive more with this strange lethargy 
and trance in myself, and awake to the meaning and power of 
life, it seems daily more amazing to me that men such as these 
should dare to play with the most precious truths (or the most 
deadly untruths), by which the whole human race listening to 
them could be informed, or deceived;—all the world their 
audiences forever, with pleased ear, and passionate heart;—and 
yet, to this submissive infinitude of souls, and evermore suc¬ 
ceeding and succeeding multitude, hungry for bread of life. 
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they do but play upon sweetly modulated pipes; with pompous 
nomenclature adorn the councils of hell; touch a troubadour's 
guitar to the courses of the suns; and fill the openings of 
eternity, before which prophets have veiled their faces, and 
which angels desire to look into, with idle puppets of their 
scholastic imagination, and melancholy lights of frantic faith 
in their lost mortal love. 

Is not this a mystery of life? 

Rut more. We have to remember that these two great teachers 
were both of them warped in their temper, and thwarted in their 
search for truth. They were men of intellectual war, unable, 
through darkness of controversy, or stress of personal grief, 
to discern where their own ambition modified their utterances 
of the moral law; or their own agony mingled with their anger 
at its violation. Rut greater men than these have been—innocent- 
hearted—too great for contest. Men, like Homer and Shakes¬ 
peare, of so unrecognized personality, that it disappears in future 
ages, and becomes ghostly, like the tradition of a lost heathen 
god. Men, therefore, to whose unoffended, uncondemning sight, 
the whole human nature reveals itself in a pathetic weakness, 
wfith which thev will not strive; or in mournful and transitory 
strength, which they dare not praise. And all Pagan and Chris¬ 
tian civilization thus becomes subject to them. It does not mat¬ 
ter how little, or how much, any of us have read, either of 
Homer or Shakespeare: everything round *us, in substance, or 
in thought, has been moulded by them. All Greek gentlemen 
were educated under Homer. All Roman gentlemen, by Greek 
literature. All Italian, and French, and English gentlemen, by 
Roman literature, and by its principles. Of the scope of Shakes¬ 
peare, I will say only, that the intellectual measure of every man 
since born, in the domains of creative thought, mav be assigned 
to him, according to the degree in which he has been taught 
by Shakespeare. Well, what do these two men, centers of moral 
intelligence, deliver to us of conviction respecting what it most 
behooves that intelligence to grasp? What is their hope; their 
crown of rejoicing? what manner of exhortation have they for 
us, or of rebuke? what lies next their own hearts, and dictates 
their undying words? Have they any peace to promise to our 
unrest—any redemption to our misery? 

Take Homer first, and think if there is any sadder image 
of human fate than the great Homeric story. The main features 
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in the character of Achilles are its intense desire of justice, and 
its tenderness of affection. And in that bitter song of the Iliad, 
this man, though aided continually by the wisest of- the gods, 
and burning with the desire of justice in his heart, becomes yet, 
through ill-governed passion, the most unjust of men: and, full 
of the deepest tenderness in his heart, becomes yet through ill- 
governed passion, the most cruel of men. Intense alike in love 
and in friendship, he loses, first his mistress, and then his friend; 
for the sake of the one, he surrenders to death the armies of 
his own land; for the sake of the other, he surrenders all. Will 
a man lay down his life for his friend? Yea—even for his dead 
friend, this Achilles, though goddess-born, and goddess-taught, 
gives up his kingdom, his country, and his life—casts alike the 
innocent and guilty, with himself, into one gulf of slaughter, 
and dies al last by the hand of the basest of his adversaries. Is 
not this a mystery of life? 

But what, then, is the message to us of our own poet, and 
searcher of hearts, after fifteen hundred years of Christian faith 
have been numbered over the graves of men? Are his words 
more cheerful than the heathen's—is his hope more near—his 
trust more sure—his reading of fate more happy? Ah, no! 
He differs from the heathen poet chiefly in this—that he recog- 
mizes, for deliverance, no gods nigh at hand; and that, by petty 
chance—by momentary folly—by broken message—by fool’s 
tyranny—or traitor’s snare, the strongest and most righteous 
are brought to their ruin, and perish without word of hope. He 
indeed, as part of his rendering of character, ascribes the power 
and modesty of habitual devotion, to the gentle and the just. 
The death-bed of Katharine is bright with vision of angels; 
and the great soldier-king, standing by his few dead, acknowl¬ 
edges the presence of the hand that can save alike by many 
or by few. But observe that from those who with deepest spirit, 
meditate, and with deepest passion, mourn, there are no such 
words as these; nor in their hearts are any such consolations. 
Instead of the perpetual sense of the helpful presence of the 
Deity, which, through all heathen tradition, is the source of 
heroic strength, in battle, in exile, and in the valley of the 
shadow of death, we find only in the great Christian poet, the 
consciousness of a moral law, through which “the gods are just, 
and of our pleasant vices make instruments to scourge us”; and 
of the resolved arbitration of the destinies, that conclude into 
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precision of doom what we feebly and blindly began; and force 
us, when our indiscretion serves us, and our deepest plots do 
pall, to the confession, that “there’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough hew them how we will.” 

Is not this a mystery of life? 

Be is so then. About this human life that is to be, or that is, 
the wise religious men tell us nothing that we can trust; and the 
wise contemplative men, nothing that can give us peace. But 
there is yet a third class, to whom w T e may turn—the wise 
practical men. We have sat at the feet of the poets who sang 
of heaven, and they have told us their dreams. Wc have listened 
to the poets who sang of earth, and they have chanted to us 
dirges, and words of despair. But there is one class of men 
more:—men, not capable of vision, nor sensitive to sorrow, 
but firm of purpose- practiced in business: learned in all that 
can Be (bv handling—) known. Men wdiose hearts and hopes 
arc wholly in this present world, from whom, therefore, we 
may surely learn, at least, how r , at present, conveniently to live 
in it. What will they say to us, or show us by example? These 
kings—these councillors—these statesmen and builders of king¬ 
doms—these capitalists and men of business, w ho weigh the earth, 
and the dust of it, in a balance. They know the world, surely; 
and what is the m\stery of life to us, is none to them. They 
can surely show us how to live, while we live, and to gather out 
of the present world what is best. 

I think I can best tell you their answer, by telling you a dream 
I had once. For though I am no poet, I have dreams sometimes: 
—I dreamed I wa s at a child’s May-day party, in which every 
means of entertainment had been provided for them, by a wise 
and kind host. It was in a stately house, with beautiful gardens 
attached to it; and the children had been set free in the rooms 
and gardens, with no care whatever but how to pass their after¬ 
noon rejoicingly. They did not, indeed, know much about what 
w T as to happen next da\ ; and some of them, I thought, were a 
little frightened, because there was a chance of their being sent 
to a new school where there were examinations; but they kept 
the thoughts of that out of their heads as well as they could, 
and resolved to enjoy themselves. The house, I said, was in a 
beautiful garden, and in the garden were all kinds of flowers; 
sweet grassy banks for rest; and smooth lawns for play; and 
pleasant streams and woods.; and rocky places for climbing. And 
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the children were happy for a little while, but presently they 
separated themselves into parties; and then each party declared, 
it would have a piece of the garden for its own, and that none 
of the others should have anything to do with that piece. Next, 
they quarreled violently, which pieces they would have; and at 
last the bo>s took up the thing, as boys should do, ‘'practically,” 
and fought in the tlower-beds till there was hardly a flower left 
standing; then they trampled down each other’s bits of garden 
out of spite; and the girls cried till they could cry no more; 
and so they all lay down at last breathless in the ruin, and waited 
for the time when they were to be taken home in the evening. 1 

Meanwhile, the children in the house had been making them¬ 
selves happy also in their manner. For them, there had been 
provided every kind of in-door pleasure; there was music for 
them to dance to; and the library was open, with all manner of 
amusing books; and there was a museum, full of the most curious 
shells, and animals, and birds; and there was a workshop, with 
lathes and carpenters’ tools, for the ingenious boys; and there 
were pretty fantastic dresses, for the girls to dress in; and there 
were microscopes, and kaleidoscopes; and whatever toys a child 
could fancy; and a table, in the dining-room, loaded with every¬ 
thing nice to eat. 

But, in the midst of all this, it struck two or three of the 
more “practical” children, that they would like some of the brass¬ 
headed nails that studded the chairs; and so they set to work 
to pull them out. Presently, the others, who were reading, or 
looking at shells, took a fancy to do the like; and, in a little 
while, all the children, nearly, were spraining their fingers, in 
pulling out brass-headed nails. With all that they could pull 
out, they were not satisfied; and then, everybody wanted some 
of somebody else’s. And at last the really practical and sensible 
ones declared, that nothing was of any real consequence, that 
afternoon, except to get plenty of brass-headed nails; and that 
the boolfs, and the cakes and the microscopes were of no use 
at all in themselves, but only, if they could be exchanged for 
nail-heads. And, at last, they began to fight for nail-heads, as 
the others fought for the bits of garden. Only here and there, 
a despised one shrank away into a corner, and tried to get a 

*1 have sometimes been asked what this means. I intended it to set 
forth the wisdom of men in war contending for kingdoms, and what 
follows to set forth their wisdom in peace, contending for wealth. 
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little quiet with a book, in the midst of the noise; but all the 
practical ones thought of nothing else but counting nail-heads 
all the afternoon—even though they knew they would not be 
allowed to carry so much as one brass knob away with them. 
But no—it was—“Who has most nails? I have a hundred and 
you have fifty; or I have a thousand and you have two. I must 
have as many as you before I leave the house, or I cannot pos¬ 
sibly go home in peace.” At last, they made so much noise 
that 1 awoke, and thought to myself, “What a false dream that 
is, of children” The child is the father of the man; and wiser. 
Children never do such foolish things. Only men do. 

But there is yet one last class of persons to be interrogated. 
The wise religious men we have asked in vain; the wise con¬ 
templative men, in vain; the wise worldly men, in vain. But 
there is another group yet. In the midst of this vanity of empty 
religion—of tragic contemplation—of wrathful and wretched 
ambition, and dispute for dust, there is yet one great group of 
persons, by whom all these disputers live—the persons who have 
determined, or have had it by a beneficent Providence determined 
for them, that they will do something useful; that whatever may 
be prepared for them hereafter, or happen to them here, they 
will, at least, deserve the food that God gives them by winning 
it honorably; and that, however fallen from the purity, or far 
from the peace, of Eden, they will carry out the duty of human 
dominion, though they have lost its felicity; and dress and keep 
the wilderness, though they no more can dress or keep the 
garden. 

These—hewers of wood, and drawers of water—these bent 
under burdens, or torn of scourges—these, that dig and weave 
—that plant and build; workers in wood, and in marble, and 
in iron—by whom all food, clothing, habitation, furniture, and 
means of delight are produced for themselves, and for all 
men beside; men, whose deeds are good, though their words 
may be few; men, whose lives are serviceable, be they never so 
short, and worthy of honor, be they never so humble;—from 
these, surely at least, we may receive some clear message of 
teaching: and pierce, for an instant, into the mystery of life, 
and of its arts. 

Yes; from these, at last, we do receive a lesson. But I grieve 
to say, or rather—for that is the deeper truth of the matter—I 
rejoice to say—this message of theirs can only be received 
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by joining them—not by thinking about them. 

You sent for me to talk to you of art; and I have obeyed 
you in coming. But the main thing I have to tell you is—that 
art must not be talked about. The fact that there is talk about it 
at all, signifies that it is ill done, or cannot be done. No true 
painter ever speaks, or ever has spoken, much of his art. The 
greatest speak nothing. Even Reynolds is no exception, for he 
wrote of all that he could not himself do, and was utterly silent 
respecting all that he himself did. 

The moment a man can really do his work, he becomes speech¬ 
less about it. All words become idle to him—all theories. 

Does a bird need to theorize about building its nest, or boast 
of when built ? All good work is essentially done that way 
—without hesitation, without difficulty, without boasting; and 
in the doers ^ f the be .t, there is an inner and involuntary power 
which approximates literally to the instinct of an animal—nay, 
I am certain that in the most perfect human artists, reason does 
not supersede instinct, but is added to an instinct as much more 
divine tha 1 that of the lower animals as the human body is more 
beautiful than theirs; that a great singer sings not with less 
instinct than the nightingale, but with more—only more various, 
applicable and governable; that a great architect does not 
build with less instinct than the beaver or the bee, but with more 
—with an innate cunning of proportion that embraces all beauty, 
and a divine ingenuity of skill that improvises all construction. 
But be that as it may—be the instinct less or more than that 
of inferior animals—like or unlike . leirs, still the human art 
is dependent on that first, and then upon an amount of practice, 
of science—and of imagination disciplined by thought, which 
the true possessor of it knows to be incommunicable, and the 
true critic of it, inexplicable, except through long process of 
laborious years. That journey of life’s conquest, in which hills 
over hills, and Alps on Alps arose, and sank—do you think you 
can make another trace it painlessly, by talking? Why, you can¬ 
not even carry us up an Alp, by talking. You can guide us 
up it, step by step, not otherwise—even so, best silently. You 
girls, who have been among the hills, know how the bad guide 
chatters and gesticulates, and it is “put your foot here,” and 
“mind how you balance yourself there;” but the good guide 
walks on quietly, without a word, only with his eyes on you 
when need is, and his arm like an iron bar, if need be. 
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In that slow way, also, art can be taught—if you have faith 
in your guide, and will let his arm be to you as an iron bar 
when need is. But in what teacher of art have you such faith? 
Certainly not in me; for, as I told )ou at first, I know well 
enough it is only because you think I can talk, not because > ou 
think I know my business, that you let me speak to you at all. 
If I were to tell you anything that seemed to you strange, \ou 
would not believe it, and yet it would only be in telling \ou 
strange things that I could be of use to you. I could be of 
great use to you—infinite use, with brief saying, if you would 
believe it; but you would not, just because the thing that would 
be of real use would displease you. You are all wild, for in¬ 
stance, with admiration of Gustave Dore. Well, suppose I were 
to tell you in the strongest terms 1 could use, that Gustave 
Dore's art was bad—bad, not in weakness—not in failure—but 
bad with dreadful power—the power of the Furies and the 
Harpies mingled, enraging, and polluting; that so long as you 
looked at it, no perception of pure or beautiful art was possible 
for you. Suppose I were to tell yon that! What would be the 
use? Would you look at Gustave Dore less? Rather more, I 
fancy. On the other hand, I could soon put you int6 good humor 
with me, if I chose, I know well enough what you like, and how 
to praise it to your better liking. I could talk to you about 
moonlight, and twilight, and spring flowers, and autumn leaves, 
and the Madonnas of Raphael—how motherly! and the Sibyls 
of Michael Angelo—how majestic! and the Saints of Angelico 
—how pious! and the Cherubs of Corregio—how delicious! Old 
as I am, I could play you a tune on the harp yet, that you would 
dance to. But neither you nor I should be a bit the better or 
wiser; or, if wc were, our increased wisdom could be of no 
practical effect. For, indeed, the arts, as regards teachableness, 
differ from the sciences also in this, that their power is founded 
not merely on facts which can be communicated, but on dis¬ 
positions which require to be created. Art is neither to he 
achieved by effort of thinking, nor explained by accuracy of 
speaking. It is the instinctive and necessary result of powers 
which can only be developed through the mind of. successive 
generations, and which finally burst into life under social con¬ 
ditions as slow of growth as the faculties they regulate. Whole 
areas of mighty history are summed, and the passions of dead 
myriads are concentrated in the existence of a noble art; and 
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if that noble art were among us, we should feel it and rejoice: 
not caring in the least to hear lectures on it; and since it is not 
among us, be assured we have to go back to the root of it, or, 
at least, to the place where the stock of it is yet alive, and the 
branches began to die. 

And now, may I have your pardon for pointing out, partly 
with reference to matters which are at this time of greater 
moment than the arts—that if we undertook such recession to 
the vital germ of national arts that have decayed, we should 
find a more singular arrest of their power in Ireland than in any 
other European country. For in the eighth century, Ireland 
possessed a school of art in her manuscripts and sculpture, 
which, in many of its qualities—apparently in all essential quali¬ 
ties of decorative invention—was quite without rival; seeming 
as if it might have advanced to the highest triumphs in archi¬ 
tecture and in painting. But there was one fatal flaw in its 
nature, by which it was stayed, and stayed with a conspicuous¬ 
ness of pause to which there is no parallel: so that, long ago, 
in tracing the progress of Europen schools from infancy to 
strength, I chose for the students of Kensington, in a lecture 
since published, two characteristic examples of early art, of 
equal skill; but in the one case, skill which was progressive—in 
the other, skill which was at pause. In the one case, it was work 
receptive of correction—hungry for correction—and in the other, 
work which inherently rejected correction. I chose for them a 
corrigible Eve, and'an incorrigible Angel, and I grieve to say 
that the incorrigible Angel was also an Irish Angel! 

And the fatal difference lay wholly in this. In both pieces of 
art there was an equal falling short of the needs of fact; but 
the Lombardic Eve knew she was in the wrong, and the Irish 
Angel thought himself all right. The eager Lombardic sculptor, 
though firmly insisting on his childish idea, yet showed in the 
irregular broken touches of the features, and the imperfect 
struggle for softer lines in the form, a perception of beauty 
and law that he could not render; there was the strain of effort, 
under conscious imperfection, in every line. But the Irish missal- 
painter had drawn his angel with no sense of failure, in happy 
complacency, and put red dots into the palms of each hand, 
and rounded the eyes into perfect circles, and, I regret to say, 
left the mouth out altogether, with perfect satisfaction to himself. 

May I without offense ask you to consider whether this mode 
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of arrest in ancient Irish art may not be indicative of points 
of character which even yet, in some measure, arrest your 
national power? I have seen much of Irish character, and have 
watched it closely, for I have also much loved it. And I think 
the form of failure to which it is most liable is this, that being 
generous-hearted, and wholly intending always to do right, it 
does not attend to the external laws of right, but thinks it must 
necessarily do right because it means to do so, and therefore 
does wrong without finding it out: and then when the conse¬ 
quences of its wrong come upon it, or upon others connected 
with it, it cannot conceive that the wrong is in anywise of its 
causing or of its doing, but flies into wrath, and a strange agony 
of desire for justice, as feeling itself wholly innocent, which 
leads it farther astray, until there is nothing that it is not capable 
of doing with a good conscience. 

But mind, I do not mean to say that, in past or present rela¬ 
tions between Ireland and England, you have been wrong, and 
we right. Far from that, I believe that in all great questions of 
principle, and in all details of administration of law, you have 
been usually right, and we wrong; sometimes in misunderstand¬ 
ing you, sometimes in resolute iniquity to you. Nevertheless, 
in all disputes between states, though the strongest is nearly 
always mainly in the wrong, the weaker is often so in a minor 
degree; and I think we sometimes admit the possibility of our 
being in error, and you never do. 

And now, returning to the broader question what these arts 
and labors of life have to teach us of its mystery, this is the 
first of their lessons—that the more beautiful the art, the more 
it is essentially the work of people who feel themselves wrong; 
—who are striving for the fulfillment of a law, and the grasp 
of a loveliness, which they have not yet attained, which they feel 
even farther and farther from attaining, the more they strive 
for it. And yet, in still deeper sense, it is the work of people 
who know also that they are right. The very sense of inevitable 
error from their purpose marks the perfectness of that purpose, 
and the continued sense of failure arises from the continued 
opening of the eyes more clearly to all the sacredest laws of 
truth. 

This is one lesson. The second is a very plain, and greatly 
precious one, namely: that whenever the arts and labors of life 
are fulfilled in this spirit of striving against misrule, and doing 
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whatever we have to do, honorably and perfectly, they invariably 
bring happiness, as much as seems possible to the nature of man. 
in all other paths, by which that happiness is pursued, there is 
disappointment, or destruction: for ambition and for passion 
there is no rest—no fruition; the fairest pleasures of youth 
perish in a darkness greater than their past light; and the loftiest 
and purest love too often does but inflame the cloud of life with 
endless fire of pain. But, ascending from lowest to highest, 
through every scale of human industry, that industry worthily 
followed, gives peace. Ask the laborer in the field, at the forge, 
or in the mine; ask the patient, delicate-fmgcred artisan, or the 
strong-armed, liery-hearted worker in bronze, and in marble, 
and in colors of light; and none of these, who are true workmen, 
will ever tell you, that they have found the law of heaven an 
unkind one—that in the sweat of their face they should eat 
bread, till they return to the ground ; nor that they ever found 
it an unrewarded obedience, if, indeed, it was rendered faith¬ 
fully to the command—“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do 
—do it with thy might.” 

These are the two great and constant lessons which our 
laborers teach us of the mystery of life. But there is another, 
and a sadder one, which they cannot teach us, which we must 
read on their tombstones. 

“Do it with thy might.” There have been myriads upon 
myriads of human creatures who have obeyed this law—who 
have put every breath and nerve of their being into its toil— 
who have devoted every hour, and exhausted every faculty 
—who have bequeathed their unaccomplished thoughts at death 
—who being dead, have yet spoken, by majesty of memory, and 
strength of example. And, at last, what has all this “Might” of 
humanity accomplished, in six thousand years of labor and sor¬ 
row? What has it done? Take the three chief occupations and 
arts of men, one by one, and count their achievements. Begin 
with the first—the lord of them all—agriculture. Six thousand 
years have passed since we were sent to till the ground, from 
which we were taken. How much of it is tilled? How much 
of that which is, wisely or well? In the very center and chief 
garden of Europe—where the two forips of parent Christianity 
have had their fortresses—where the noble Catholics of the 
Forest Cantons, and the noble Protestants of the Vaudois val¬ 
leys, have maintained, for dateless ages, the ; r faiths and liberties 
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—there the unchecked Alpine rivers yet run wild in devastation : 
and the marshes, which a few hundred men could redeem with 
a year’s labor, still blast their helpless inhabitants into fevered 
idiotism. That is so, in the center of Europe! While, on the 
near codst of Africa, once the Garden of the Hesperides, an 
Arab woman, but a few sunsets since, ate her child for famine. 
And, with all the treasures of the East at our feet, we in our 
own dominion, could not find a few grains of rice, for a people 
that asked of us no more; but stood by, and saw five hundred 
thousand of them perish of hunger. 

Then, after agriculture, the art of kings, take the next head 
of human arts—weaving; the art of queens, honored of ail noble 
heathen women, in the person of their virgin goddess-—honored 
of all Hebrew women, by the word of their wisest king—“She 
layeth her hands lo the spindle, and her hands hold the d 'staff; 
she stretjcheth out her hand to the poor. She is not afraid of 
the snow for her household, for’ all her household are clothed 
with scarlet. She maketh herself covering of tapestry, her cloth¬ 
ing is silk and purple. She maketh fine linen, and selleth it, 
and delivereth girdles to the merchant.” What have we done 
in all these thousands of years with this bright art of Greek 
maid and Christian matron? Six thousand years of weaving, 
and have we learned to weave? -Might not every naked w’all 
have been purple with tapestry, and every feeble breast fenced 
with sweet colors from the cold? What have we done? Our 
fingers are too few, it seems, to twist together some poor cover¬ 
ing for our bodies. We set our streams to work for us. and 
choke the air with fire, to turn our spinning-wheels—and —are 
we yci chthed? Are not the streets of the capitals of Europe 
foul with the sale of cast clouts and rotten rags? Is not the 
beauty of your sweet children left in wretchedness of disgrace, 
while, with better honor, nature clothes the brood of the bird 
in its nest, and the suckling of the wolf in her den? And does 
not every winter’s snow robe what you have not robed, and 
shroud what you have not shrouded; and every winter’s wind 
bear up to heaven its wasted souls, to witness against you here¬ 
after, by the voice of their Christ —“I was naked, and ye clothed 
me not?” 

Lastly—take the Art of Building—the strongest—proudest— 
most orderly—most enduring of the arts of man, that, of which 
the produce is in the surest manner accumulative, and need not 
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perish, or be replaced; but if once well done, will stand more 
strongly than the unbalanced rocks—more prevalently than the 
crumbling hills. The art which is associated with all civic pride 
and sacred principle; with which men record their power— 
satisfy their enthusiasm—make sure their defense—define and 
make dear their habitation. And, in six thousand years of build¬ 
ing, what have we done? .Of the greater part of all that skill 
and strength, no vestige is left, but fallen stones, that encumber 
the fields and impede the streams. But, from this waste of dis¬ 
order, and of time, and of rage, what is left to us? Constructive 
and progressive creatures that we are, with ruling brains, and 
forming hands, capable of fellowship, and thirsting for fame, 
can we not contend, in comfort, with the insects of the forest, 
or, in achievement, with the worm of the sea? The white surf 
rages in vain against the ramparts built by poor atoms of scarcely 
nascent lii°; but only ridges of formless ruin mark the places 
wheie once dwelt our noblest multitudes. The ant and the moth 
have cells for each of their young, but our little ones lie in 
festering heaps, in homes that consume them like graves; and 
night ' j night, from the corner s of our streets, rises up the cry 
of th'. homeless—“I was a stranger, and ye took me not in.” 

Must it be always thus? Is our life forever to be without 
profit—without possession ? Shall the strength of its generations 
be a» barren as death; or cast away their labor, as the wild fig 
tree casts her untimely figs? Is it all a dream then—the desire 
of the eves and the pride of life—or, if it be, might we not live 
in nobler dream than this? The poets and prophets, the wise 
men, and the scribes, though they have told us nothing about a 
life to come, have told us much about the life that is now. They 
have had—they also—their dreams, and we have laughed at 
them. They have dreamed of mercy, and of justice; they have 
dreamed of peace and good-will; they have dreamed of labor 
undisappointed, and of rest undisturbed; they have dreamed of 
fulness in harvest, and overflowing in store; they have dreamed 
of wisdom in council, and of providence in law; of gladness of 
parents, and strength of children, and glory of grey hairs. And 
at these visions of theirs wc have mocked, and held them for 
idle and vain, unreal and unaccomplishable. What have we ac¬ 
complished with our realities? Is this what has come of our 
wordly wisdom, tried against their folly? this our mightiest 
possible, against their impotent ideal? or have we only wandered 
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among the spectra of a baser felicity, and chased phantoms of 
the tombs, instead of visions of the Almighty; and walked after 
the imaginations of our evil hearts, instead of after the counsels 
of Eternity, until our lives—not in the likeness of the cloud 
of heaven, but of the smoke of hell—have become “as a vapor, 
that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away?” 

Does it vanish then? Are you sure of that?—sure, that the 
nothingness of the grave will be a rest from this troubled noth¬ 
ingness ; and that the coiling shadow, which disquiets itself in 
vain, cannot change into the smoke of the torment that ascends 
forever? Will any answer that they are sure of it, and that 
there is no fear, nor hope, nor desire, nor labor, whither they go? 
Be it so; will you not, then, make as sure of the Life, that now 
is, as you are of the Death that h to come? Your hearts are 
wholly in the world—will you not give them to it wisely, as 
well as perfectly? And see, first of all, that you have hearts, 
and sound hearts, too, to give. Because you have no heaven to 
look for, is that any reason that you should remain ignorant 
of this wonderful and infinite earth, which is firmly and instantly 
given you in possession? Although your days are numbered, 
and the following darkness sure, is it necessary that you should 
share the degradation of the brute, because you are condemned 
to its mortality; or live the life of the moth, and of the worm, 
because you are to companion them in the dust? Not so; we 
may have but a few thousands of days to spend, perhaps hun¬ 
dreds only—perhaps tensnay, the longest orf our time and best, 
looked back on, will be but as a moment, as the twinkling of 
an eye; still, we are men, not insects; we are living spirits, not 
passing clouds. “He maketh the winds His messengers; the 
momentary fire, His ministerand shall we do less than these ? 
Let us do the work of men while we bear the form of them; 
and, as we snatch our narrow portion of time out of Eternity, 
snatch also our narrow inheritance of passion out of Immortality 
—even though our lives be as a vapor, that appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away. 

But there are some of you who believe not this—who think 
this cloud of life, has no such close—that it is to float, revealed 
and illumined, upon the floor of heaven, in the day when He 
cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see Him, Some day, 
you believe, within these five, or ten, or twenty years, for every 
one of us the judgment will be set, and the books opened. If 
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that be true, far more than that must be true. Is there but one 
day of judgment? Why, for us every day is a day of judgment 
—every day is a Dies Irae, and writes its irrevocable verdict 
in the flame of its West. Think you that judgment waits till 
the doors of the grave are opened? It waits at the doors of 
your houses—it waits at the corners of your streets; we are 
in the midst of judgment—the insects that wc crush are our 
judges—the moments that we fret away are our judges—the 
elements that feed us, judge, as they minister—and the pleasures 
that deceive us, judge as they indulge. Let us, for our lives, 
do the work of Men while we bear the Form of them, if indeed 
those lives are Not as a vapor, and do Not vanish away. 

'The work of men”—and what is that? Well, we may any of 
us know very quickly, on the condition of being wholly ready 
to do it. But many of its are for the most part thinking, not 
of what we are to do, but of what we arc to get ; and the best 
of us are sunk into the sin of Ananias, and it is a mortal one -- 
we want to keep back part of the price; and we continually talk 
of taking up our cross, as if the only harm in a cross was the 
weight of it—as if it was only a thing to -be carried, instead of 
to be—crucified upon. "They that are His have crucified the 
flesh, with the affections and lusts.” Does that mean, think you, 
that in time of national distress, of religious trial, of crisis for 
every interest and hope of humanity—none of us will cease 
jesting, none cease idling, none put themselves to any wholesome 
work, none take so much as a tag of lace off the footmen's coats, 
to save the world? Or does it rather mean, that they are ready to 
leave houses, lands, and kindreds—yes, and life, if need be? 
Life!—some of us are ready enough to throw that away, joyless 
as we have made it. But “station in Life”—how many of us are 
ready to quit that? Is it not always the great objection, where 
there is question of finding something useful to do—“Wc can¬ 
not leave our stations in Life?” 

Those of us who really cannot—that is to say, who can only 
maintain themselves by continuing in some business or salaried 
office, have already something to do; and all that they have to 
see to, is that they do it honestly and with all their might. But 
with most people who use that apology, “remaining in the station 
of life to which Providence has called them,” means keeping all 
the carriages, and all the footmen and large houses they can pos¬ 
sibly pay for; and, once for all, I say that if ever Providence did 
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put them in stations of that sort—which is not at all a matter 
of certainty—Providence is just now very distinctly calling them 
out again. Levi's station in life was the receipt of custom; and 
Peter’s, the shore of Galilee; and Paul’s, the ante-chambers of the 
High Priest,—which “station in life’' each had to leave, with 
brief notice. 

And, whatever our station in life may be, at this crisis, those of 
us who mean to fulfill our duty ought, first, to live on as little as 
we can; and, secondly, to do all the wholesome work for it we 
can, and to spend all we can spare in doing all the good we can. 

And sure good is first in feeding people, then in dressing 
people, then in lodging people, and lastly in rightly pleasing 
people, with arts, or sciences, or any other subject of thought. 

1 say first in feeding; and, once for all, do not let yourselves 
be decieved by any of the common talk of “indiscriminate char¬ 
ity.” The order to us is not to feed the deserving hungry nor the 
industrious hungry, nor the amiable and well-intentioned hungry, 
but simply to feed the hungry. It is quite true, infallibly true, 
that if any man will not work, neither should he eat—think of 
that, and every time you sit down to your dinner, ladies and 
gentlemen, say solemnly, before you ask a blessing, “How much 
work have I done to-day for my dinner?’’ But the proper way 
to enforce that order on those below you, as well as on yourselves, 
is not to leave vagabonds and honest people to starve together, 
but very distinctly to discern and seize your vagabond; and shut 
your vagabond up out of honest people’s way, and very sternly 
then see that, until he has worked, he does not eat. But the first 
thing is to be sure you have the food to give; and, therefore, to 
enforce the organization of vast activities in agriculture and in 
Commerce, for the production of the wholesomfcst food, and 
proper storing and distribution of it, so that no famine shall any 
more be possible among civilized beings. There is plenty of work 
in this business alone, and at once, for any number of people who 
like to engage in it. 

Secondly, dressing people—that is to say, urging every one 
within reach of your influence to be always neat and clean, and 
giving them means of being so. In so far*as they absolutely re¬ 
fuse, you must give up the effort with respect to them, only taking 
care that no children within your sphere of influence shall any 
more be brought up with such habits; and that every person who 
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is willing to dress with propriety shall have encouragement to do 
so. And the first absolutely necessary step towards this is the 
gradual adoption of a consistent dress for different rank of per¬ 
sons, so that their ranks shall be known by their dress; and the 
restriction of the changes of fashion within certain limits. All 
which appears for the present quite impossible; but it is only so 
far as even difficult as it is difficult to conquer our vanity, friv¬ 
olity, and desire to appear what we are not. And it is not, nor 
ever shall be, creed of mine, that these mean and shallow vices 
are unconquerable by Christian women. 

And then, thirdly, lodging people, which you may think should 
have been put first, but I put it third, because we must feed 
and clothe poeple where we find them, and lodge them after¬ 
wards. And providing lodgment for them means a great deal of 
vigorous legislation, and cutting down of vested interests that 
stand in the way, and after that, or before that, so far as we 
can get it, thorough sanitary and remedial action in the houses 
that we have; and then the building of more, strongly, beauti¬ 
fully, and in groups of limited extent, kept in proportion to 
their streams, and walled round, so that there may be no fester¬ 
ing and wretched suburb anywhere, but clean and busy street 
within, and the open country without, with a belt of beautiful 
garden and orchard round the walls, so that from any part of 
the city perfectly fresh air ; and grass, and sight of far horizon 
might be reachable in a few minutes’ walk. This is the final 
aim; but in immediate action every minor and possible good to 
be instantly done, when, and as, we can; roofs mended that 
have holes in them—fences patched that have gaps in them— 
walls buttressed that totter—and floors propped that shake; 
cleanliness a*id order enforced with our own hands and eyes, 
till we are breathless, every day. And all the fine arts will 
healthily follow. I myself have washed a flight of stone stairs 
all down, with bucket and broom, in a Savoy inn, where they 
hadn’t washed their stairs since they first went up them; and I 
never made a better sketch than that afternoon. 

These, then, are the three first needs of civilized life; and the 
law for every Christian man and woman is, that they shall be 
in direct service towards one of these three needs, as far as is 
consistent with their own special occupation, and if they have 
no special business, then wholly in one of these services. And 
out of such exertion in plain duty all other good will come; for 
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in this direct contention with material evil, you will find out 
the real nature of all evil; you will discern by the various kinds 
of resistance, what is really the fault and main antagonism to 
good; also you will find the most unexpected helps and profound 
lessons given, and truths will come less down to us which the 
speculation of our lives would never have raised us up to. You 
will find nearly every educational problem solved, as soon as 
you truly want to do something; everybody will become of use 
in their own fittest way, and will learn what is best for them 
to know in that use. Competitive examination will then, and 
not until then, be wholesome, because it will be daily, and calm, 
and in practice; and on these familiar arts, and minute, but 
certain and serviceable knowledges, will be surely edificed and 
sustained the greater arts and splendid theoretical sciences. 

But much more than this. On such holy and simple practice 
will be founded, indeed, at last, an infallible religion. The great¬ 
est of all the mysteries of life, and the most terrible, is the 
corruption of even the sincerest religion, which is not daily 
founded on rational, effective, humble, and helpful action. Help¬ 
ful action, observe! for there is just one law, which obeyed, 
keeps all religions pure—forgotten, makes them all false. When¬ 
ever in any religious faith, dark or bright, we allow our minds 
to dwell upon the points in which we differ from other people, 
we are wrong, and in the devil's power. That is the essence 
of the Pharisee’s thanksgiving—“Lord, I thank thee that I am 
not as other men are.” At every moment of our lives we should 
be trying to find out, not in what we differ with other people, 
but in what we agree with them; and the moment we find we 
can agree as to anything that should be done, kind or good, (and 
who but fools couldn’t?) then do it; push at it together; you 
can’t quarrel in a side-by-side push; but the moment that even 
the best men stop pushing, and begin talking, they mistake their 
pugnacity for piety, and it’s all over. I will not speak of the 
crimes which in past times have been committed in the name of 
Christ, nor of the follies which are at this hour held to be con¬ 
sistent with obedience to Him: but I will speak of the morbid 
corruption and waste of vital power in religious sentiment, by 
which the pure strength of that which should be the guiding 
soul of every nation, the splendour of its youthful manhood, and 
spotless light of its maidenhood, is averted or cast away. You 
may see continually girls who have never been taught to do a 
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single useful thing thoroughly; who cannot sew, who cannot 
cook, who cannot cast an account, nor prepare a medicine, whose 
whole life has been passed either in play or in pride; you will 
find girls like these when they are earnest-hearted, cast all their 
innate passion of religious spirit, which was meant by God to 
support them through the irksomeness of daily toil, into grievous 
and vain meditation over the meaning of the great Book, of 
which no syllable was ever yet to be understood but through a 
deed; all the instinctive wisdom and mercy of their womanhood 
made vain, and the glory of their pure consciences warped into 
fruitless agony concerning questions which the laws of common 
serviceable life would have either solved for them in an instant, 
or kept out of their way. Give such a girl any true work that 
will make her active in the dawn, and weary at night, with the 
consciousness that her fellow-creatures have indeed been the 
better for her day, and the powerless sorrow of her enthusiasm 
will transform itself into a majesty of radiant and beneficent 
peace. 

So with our youths. We once taught them to make Latin 
verses, and called them educated; now we teach them to leap 
and to row, to hit a ball with a bat, and call them educated. Can 
they plough, can they sow, can they plant at the right time, or 
build with a steady hand ? Is it the effort of their lives to be 
chaste, knightly, faithful, holy in thought, lovely in word and 
deed ? Indeed it is, with some, nay with many, and the strength 
of England is in them, and the hope; but we have to turn their 
courage from the toil of war to the toil of mercy; and their 
intellect from dispute of words to discernment of things; and 
their knighthood from, the errantry of adventure to the state 
and fidelity of a kingly power. And then, indeed, shall abide, 
for them, and for us, an incorruptible felicity, and an infallible 
religion; shall abide for us Faith, no more to be assailed by 
temptation, no more to be defended by wrath and by fear;— 
shall abide with us Hope, no more .to be quenched by the years 
that overwhelm, or made ashamed by the shadows that betray; 
shall abide for us, and with us, the greatest of .these; the abiding 
will, the abiding name, of our Father. For the greatest of these, 
is Charity. 
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1771-1832 

Born in Edinburgh, the descendant of old Border families, and thus grew 
up in an atmosphere of romantic Scotch tales and legends. Admitted to 
the bar in 1792. “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” a narrative poem, 
brought him recognition in 180S, and he abandoned law for literature. In 
1814, began writing historical novels, which met with overwhelming 
success. Thereafter he wrote two novels a year, earning vast sums which 
enabled him to live in grand style on his estate Abbotsford. Died-after a 
paralytic stroke. Among his novels are “lvanhoe,” “The Heart of Mid¬ 
lothian," "The Talisman,” and “Quentin Durward." 

THE BRIDAL OF JANET DALRYMPLE 

M ISS JANET DALRYMPLE, daughter of the first Lord 
Stair, and Dame Margaret Ross, had engaged herself with¬ 
out the knowledge of her parents to the Lord Rutherford, who 
was not acceptable to them either on account of his political prin¬ 
ciples, or his want of fortune. The young couple broke a piece 
of gold together, and pledged their troth in the most solemn man¬ 
ner; and it is said the young lady imprecated dreadful evils on 
herself should she break her plighted faith. Shortly after, a suitor 
who was favored by Lord Stair, and still more so by his lady, 
paid his addresses to Miss Dalrymple. The young lady refused 
the proposal, and being pressed on the subject, confessed her 
secret engagement.- Lady Stair, a woman accustomed to universal 
submi&ion (for even her husband did not dare to contradict her), 
treated this objection as a trifle, and insisted upon her daughter 
yielding her consent to marry the new suitor, David Dunbar, son 
and heir to David Dunbar of Baldoon, in Wigtonshire. The first 
lover, a man of very high spirit, then interfered by letter, and 
insisted on the right he had acquired by his troth plighted with 
the young lady. Lady Stair sent him for answer, that her daugh¬ 
ter, sensible of her undutiful behavior in entering into a contract 
unsanctioned by her parents, had retracted her unlawful vow, 
and now refused to fulfil her engagement with him. 

The lover in return declined positively to receive such an 
answer from anyone but his mistress in person ; and as she had 
to deal with a man who was both of a most determined character, 
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and of too high condition to be trifled with. Lady Stair was 
obliged to consent to an interview between Lord Rutherford and 
her daughter. But she took care to be present in person, and 
argued the point with the disappointed and incensed lover with 
pertinacity equal to his own. She particularly insisted on the 
Levitical law, which declares, that a woman shall be free of a 
vow which her parents dissent from. This is the passage of 
Scripture she founded on: 

“If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or swear an oath to bind 
his soul with a bond; he shall not break his word, he shall do 
according to all that proceedeth out of his mouth. 

“If a woman also vow a vow unto the Lord, and bind her¬ 
self by a bond, being in her father's house in her youth; 

“And her father hear her vow, and her bond wherewith she 
hath bound her soul, and her father shall hold his peace at her: 
then all her vows shall stand, and every bond wherewith she hath 
bound her soul shall stand. 

“But if her father disallow her in the day that he heareth; not 
any of her vows, or of her bonds wherewith she hath bound 
her soul, shall stand: and the Lord shall forgive her, because her 
father disallowed her."—Numbers xxx, 2, 3, 4, S. 

While the mother insisted on these topics, the lover in vain 
conjured the daughter to declare her own opinion and feelings. 
She remained totally overwhelmed, as it seemed—mute, pale, 
and motionless as a statue. Only at her mother’s command, 
sternly uttered, she summoned strength enough to restore to her 
plighted suitor the piece of broken gold, which was the emblem 
of her troth. On this he burst forth into a tremendous passion, 
took leave of the mother with maledictions, and as he left the 
apartment, turned back to say to his weak, if not fickle, mistress, 
“For you, madam, you will be a world’s wonder”; a phrase by 
which some remarkable degree of calamity is usually implied. 
He went abroad, and returned not again. If the last Lord Ruth¬ 
erford was the unfortunate party, he must have been the third 
who bore that title, and who died in 1685. 

The marriage betwixt Janet Dalrymple and David Dunbar of 
Baldoon now went forward, the bride showing no repugnance, 
but being absolutely passive in everything her mother commanded 
or advised. On the day of the marriage, which, as was then usual, 
was celebrated by a great assemblage of friends and relations, she 
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was the same—sad, silent, and resigned, as it seemed, to her 
destiny. A lady, very nearly connected with the family, told the 
author that she had conversed on the subject with one of the 
brothers of the bride, a mere lad at the time, who had ridden 
before his sister to church. He said her hand, which lay on his 
as she held her arm round his waist, was as cold and damp as 
marble. But, full of his new dress, and the part he acted in the 
procession, the circumstance, which he long afterwards remem¬ 
bered with bitter sorrow and compunction, made no impression 
on him at the time. 

The bridal feast was followed by dancing; the bride and bride- 
groom retired as usual, when of a sudden the most wdld and 
piercing cries were heard from the nuptial chamber. It was then 
the custom, to prevent any coarse pleasantry which old times 
perhaps admitted, that the key of the nuptial chamber should be 
irJrusted to the brideman. He was called upon, but refused at 
first to give it up, till the shrieks became so hideous that he was 
compelled to hasten with others to learn the cause. On opening 
the door, they found the bridegroom lying across the threshold, 
dreadfully wounded, and streaming with blood. The bride was 
then sought for. She was found in the corner of the large chim¬ 
ney, having no covering save her shift, and that dabbled in gore. 
There she sat grinning at them, mopping and mowing, as I heard 
the expression used; in a word, absolutely insane. The only 
words she spoke were, “Take up your bonny bridegroom.” She 
survived this horrible scene little more than a fortnight, having 
been married on the 24th of August, and dying on the 12th of 
September, 1669. 

The unfortunate Baldoon recovered from his wounds, but 
rternly prohibited all inquiries respecting the manner in which he 
had received them. If a lady, he said, asked him any question 
upon the subject, he would neither answer her nor speak to her 
again while he lived; if a gentleman, he would consider it as a 
mortal affront, and demand satisfaction as having received such. 
He did not very long survive the dreadful catastrophe, having met 
with a fatal injury by a fall from his horse, as he rode between 
Leith and Holyrood House, of which he died the next day, 28th 
March, 1682. Thus a few years removed all the principal actors 
in this frightful tragedy. 

Various reports went abroad on this mysterious affair, many 
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of them very inaccurate, though they could hardly be said to be 
exaggerated. It was difficult at that time to become acquainted 
with the history of a Scottish family above the lower rank; and 
strange things sometimes took place there, into which even the 
law did not scrupulously inquire. 

The credulous Mr. Law says, generally, that the Lord Presi¬ 
dent Stair had a daughter, who “being married, the night she was 
bride in [that is, bedded bride], was taken from her bridegroom 
and harlcd [dragged] through the house (by spirits, we are given 
to understand), and soon afterwards died. Another daughter/' 
he says, was “possessed by an evil spirit.” 

My friend, Mr. Sharpe, gives another edition of the tale. Ac¬ 
cording to his information, it was the bridegroom who wounded 
the bride. The marriage, according to this account, had been 
against her mother’s inclination, who had given her consent in 
these ominous words: “You may marry him, but soon shall you 
repent it.” 

I find still another account darkly insinuated in some highly 
scurrilous and abusive verses. They are docketed as being writ¬ 
ten “Upon the late Viscount Stair and his family, by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Hamilton of Whitelaw. The marginals by William Dun¬ 
lop, writer in Edinburgh, a son of the Laird of Househill, and 
nephew to the said Sir William Hamilton.” There was a bitter 
and personal quarrel and rivalry betwixt the author of this libel, 
a name which it richly deserves, and Lord President Stair; and 
the lampoon, which is written with much more malice than art, 
bears the following motto: 

“Stair’s neck, mind, wife, sons, grandson, and the rest, 

Are wry, false, witch, pests, parricide, possessed.” 

This malignant satirist, who calls up all the misfortunes of the 
family, does not forget the fatal bridal of Baldoon. He seems, 
though his verses are as obscure as unpoetical, to intimate that 
the violence done to the bridegroom was by the intervention of 
the foul fiend to whom the young lady had resigned herself, in 
case she should break her contract with her first lover. His hy¬ 
pothesis is inconsistent with the account given in the note upon 
Law's Memorials, but easily reconcilable to the family tradition. 

“In al Stair’s offspring we no difference know, 

They doe the females as the males bestow; 

So he of’s daughter’s marriage gave the ward, 
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Like a true vassal, to Glenluce’s Laird; 

He knew what she did to her suitor plight, 

If she her faith to Rutherford should slight, 

Which, like his own, for greed he broke outright. 

Nick did Baldoon’s posterior right deride, 

And, as first substitute, did seize the bride; 

Whate’er he to his mistress did or said, 

H,c threw the bridegroom from the nuptial bed, 

Into the chimne}' did so his rival maul, 

His bruised bones ne’er were cured but by the fall.” 

One of the marginal notes ascribed to William Dunlop applies 
to the above lines. ‘‘She had betrothed herself to Lord Ruther- 
foord under horrid imprecations, and afterwards married Bab 
doon, his nevoy, and her mother was the cause of her breach of 
faith.” 

The ~aine tragedy is alluded to in the following couplet and 
note: 

“What train of curses that base brood pursues, 

When the young nephew wed’s old uncle’s spouse.” 

The note on the word uncle explains it, as meaning “Ruther- 
foord, who should have married the Lady Baldoon, was Bab 
doon’s uncle.” The poetry of this satire on Lord Stair and his 
family w r as, as already noticed, written by Sir William Hamilton 
of Whitelaw,' a rival of Lord Stair for the situation of President 
of the Court of Session; a person much inferior to that great 
lawyer in talents, and equally ill-treated by the calumny or just 
satire of his contemporaries, as an unjust and partial judge. 
Some of the notes are by that curious and laborious antiquary, 
Robert Milne, who, as a virulent Jacobite, willingly lent a hand 
to blacken the family of Stair. 

Another poet of the period, with a very different purpose, has 
left an elegy, in which he darkly hints at and bemoans the fate 
of the ill-starred young person, whose very uncommon calamity 
Whitelaw, Dunlop, and Milne thought a fitting subject for buf¬ 
foonery and ribaldry. This bard of milder mood w^as Andrew 
Symson, before the Revolution minister of Kirkinncr, in Gallo- 
way, and after his expulsion as an Episcopalian, following the 
humble occupation of a printer in Edinburgh. He furnished the 
family of Baldoon, with which he appears to have been intimate, 
with an elegy on the tragic event in their family. In this piece 
he treats the mournful occasion of the bride’s death with mys¬ 
terious solemnity. 
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The verses bear this title, “On the unexpected death of the 
virtuous Lady Mrs. Janet Dalrymple, Lady Baldoon, younger/’ 
and afford us the precise dates of the catastrophe, which could 
not otherwise have been easily ascertained. “Nupta August 12. 
Domum Ducta Augusta 24, Obiit September 12. Sepult. Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1669/’ The form of the elegy is a dialogue betwixt 
a passenger and a domestic servant. The first, recollecting that 
he had passed that way lately, and seen all around enlivened by 
the appearances of mirth and festivity, is desirous to know what 
had changed so gay a scene into mourning. We preserve the 
reply of the servant as a specimen of Mr. SymsorTs verses, which 
arc not of the first quality: 

Sir, 'tis truth you’ve told, 

We did enjoy great mirth; but now, ah me! 

Our joyful song’s turned-to an elegie. 

A virtuous lady, not long since a bride, 

Was to a hopeful plant by marriage tied, 

And brought home hither. We did all rejoice, 

Even for her sake. But presently our voice 
Was turn’d to mourning for that little time 
That she’d enjoy She waned in her prime, 

For Atropos, wfth her impartial knife, 

Soon cut her thread, and therewithal her life; 

And for the time we may it well remember, 

It being in unfortunate September; 

Where we must leave her till the resurrection, 

Tis then the Saints enjoy their full perfection.” 
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Beyond a doubt the greatest lyric poet in a literature abounding in fine 
lyrics. His life was a stormy one. At the age of nineteen he was 
expelled from Oxford for having written an essay entitled “The Neces¬ 
sity of Atheism.” Soon after he contracted a marriage which did not 
meet with the approval of bis family, and consequently his father dis¬ 
inherited him. Two years later his wife committed suicide, and he eloped 
to Italy with Mary Godwin, the daughter of William Godwin, a philoso¬ 
pher celebrated in his day. After wandering all over Italy Shelley settled 
in Pisa, where he did his best work. Hp was drowned in a storm in the 
Bay of Spezia. He wrote numerous short lyrics. Among his longer works 
are “Queen Mab," “The Revolt of Islam,” “Alastor,” and “The Cenci,” 
a drama. “A Defence of Poetry” is considered one of the finest pieces of 
prose in English literature. 

A DEFENCE OF POETRY 

PART I 

A CCORDING to one mode of regarding those two classes of 
.mental action, which are called reason and imagination, the 
former may be considered as mind contemplating the relations 
borne by one thought to another, however produced; and the 
latter, as mind acting upon those thoughts so as to color them 
with its own light, and composing from them as from elements, 
other thoughts, each containing within itself the principle of its 
own integrity. The one is the principle of synthesis, and has for 
its objects those forms which are common to universal nature and 
existence itself; the other is the principle of analysis, and its 
action regards the relations of things, simply as relations; con¬ 
sidering thoughts, not in their integral unity, but as the algebraical 
representations which conduct to certain general results Reason 
is the enumeration of quantities already known; Imagination is 
the perception of the value of those quantities, both separately 
and as a whole. Reason respects the differences, and imagination 
the similitudes of things. Reason is to Imagination as the instru¬ 
ment to the agent, as the body to the spirit, as the shadow to the 
substance, 

Podtry, in a general sense, may be defined to be “the expression 
of the Imagination”; and poetry is connate with the origin of 
man. Man is an instrument over which a series of external and 
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internal impressions are driven, like the alternations of an ever- 
changing wind over an ^Eolian lyre, which move it by their motion 
to ever-changing melody. But there is a principle within the 
human being, and perhaps within all sentient beings, which acts 
otherwise than in the lyre, and produces not melody alone, but 
harmony, by an internal adjustment of the sounds or motions 
thus excited to the impressions which excite them. It is as if the 
lyre could accommodate its chords to the motions of that which 
strikes them, in a determined proportion of sound; even as the 
musician can accommodate his voice to the sound of the lyre. A 
child at play by itself will express its delight by its voice and 
motions; and every inflexion of tone and every gesture will bear 
exact relation to a corresponding antitype in the pleasurable im¬ 
pressions which awakened it; it will be the reflected image of 
that impression; and as the lyre trembles and sounds after the 
wind has died away, so the child seeks, by prolonging in its voice 
and motions the duration of the effect, to prolong also a con¬ 
sciousness of the cause. In relation to the objects which delight 
a child, these expressions are, what poetry is to higher object. 
The savage (for the savage is to ages what the child is to years) 
expresses the emotions produced in him by surrounding objects 
in a similar manner; and language and gesture, together with 
plastic or pictorial imitation, become the image of the combined 
effect of those objects and of his apprehension of them. Man 
in society, with all his passions and his pleasures, next becomes 
the object of the passions and pleasures of man; an additional 
class of emotions produces an augmented treasure of expressions; 
and language, gesture, and the imitative arts, become at once the 
representation and the medium, the pencil and the picture, the 
chisel and the statue, the chord and the harmony. The social 
sympathies, or those laws from which as from its elements society 
results, begin to develop themselves from the moment that two 
human beings co-exist; the future is contained within the present 
as the plant within the seed; and equality, diversity, unity, con¬ 
trast, mutual dependance, become the principles alone capable of 
affording the motives according to which the will of a social being 
is determined to action, inasmuch as he is social; and constitute 
pleasure in sensation, virtue in sentiment, beauty in art, truth in 
reasoning, and love in the intercourse of kind. Hence then, even 
in the infancy of society, observe a certain brder in their words 
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and actions, distinct from that of the objects and the impressions 
represented by them, all expression being subject to the laws of 
that from which it proceeds. But let us dismiss those more general 
considerations which might involve an inquiry into the principles 
of society itself, and restrict our view to the manner in which 
the imagination is expressed upon its forms. 

In the youth of the world, men dance and sing and imitate 
natural objects, observing in these actions, as in all others, a 
certain rhythm or order. And, although all men observe a similar, 
they observe not the same order, in the motions of the dance, in 
the melody of the song, in the combinations of language, in the 
series of their imitations of natural objects. For there is a certain 
order or rhythm belonging to each of these classes of mimetic 
representation, from which the hearer and the spectator receive 
an intenser and purer pleasure than from any other: the sense 
of an approximation to this order has been called taste, by mod¬ 
ern writers. Every man in the infancy of art, observes an order 
which approximates more or less closely to that from which this 
highest delight results: but the diversity is not sufficiently marked, 
as that its gradations should be sensible, except in those instances 
where the predominance of this faculty of approximation to the 
beautiful (for so we may be permitted to name the relation be¬ 
tween this highest pleasure and its cause) is very great. Those in 
whom it exists in excess are poets, in the most universal sense 
of the word; and the pleasure resulting from the manner in which 
they express the influence of society or nature upon their own 
minds, communicates itself to others, and gathers a sort of re¬ 
duplication from that community. Their language is vitally meta¬ 
phorical ; that is, it marks the before unapprehended relations of 
things, and perpetuates their apprehension, until the words which 
represent them, become through time signs for portions or classes 
of thoughts, instead of pictures of integral thoughts; and then if 
no new poets should arise to create afresh the associations which 
have been thus disorganized, language will be dead to all the 
nobler purposes of human intercourse. These similitudes or rela¬ 
tions are finely said by Lord Bacon to be “the same footsteps of 
nature impressed upon the various subjects of the world”—and 
he considers the faculty which perceives them as the storehouse 
of axioms common to all knowledge. In the infancy of society 
every author is necessarily. a poet, because language itself is 
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poetry; and to be a poet is to apprehend the true and the beau¬ 
tiful, in a word the good which exists in the relation, subsisting, 
first between existence and perception, and secondly between 
perception and expression. Every original language near to its 
source is in itself the chaos of a cyclic poem: the copiousness of 
lexicography and the distinctions of grammar are the works of 
a later age, and are merely the catalog and the form of the, 
creations of Poetry. 

But Poets, or those who imagine and express this indestructible 
order, are not only the authors of language and of music, of the 
dance and architecture and statuary and painting: they are the 
institutors of laws, and the founders of civil a society and the 
inventors of the arts of life and the teachers, who draw into a 
certain propinquity with the beautiful and the true that partial 
apprehension of the agencies of the invisible world which is 
called religion. Hence all original religions are allegorical, or 
susceptible of allegory, and like Janus have a doube face of false 
and true. Poets, according to the circumstances of the age and 
nation in which they appeared were called in the earlier epochs 
of the world legislators or prophets: a poet essentially comprises 
and unites both these characters. For he not only beholds in¬ 
tensely the present as it is, and discovers those laws according to 
which present things ought to be ordered, but he beholds the 
future in the present, and his thoughts are the germs of the 
flower and the fruit of latest time. Not that I assert poets to be 
prophets in the gross sense of the word, or that they can fortell 
the form as surely as they foreknow the spirit of events: such is 
the pretence of superstition which would make poetry an attribute 
of prophecy, rather than prophecy an attribute of poetry. A Poet 
participates in the eternal, the infinite and the one; as far as 
relates to his conceptions time and place and number are not. 
The grammatical forms which express the moods of time, and 
the difference of persons and the distinction of place are con¬ 
vertible with respect to the highest poetry without injuring it as 
poetry, and the choruses of i55schylus, and the book of Job, and 
Dante's Paradise would afford more than any other writings 
examples of this fact, if the limits of this paper did not forbid 
citation. The creations of sculpture, painting, and music are 
illustrations still more decisive. 

Language, color, form, and religious and civil habits of action 
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are all the instruments and materials of poetry; they may be 
called poetry by that figure of speech which considers the effect 
as a synonimc of the cause. But poetry in a more restricted sense 
expresses those arrangements of language, and especially metrical 
language which are created by that imperial faculty, whose throne 
is curtained within the invisible nature of man. And this springs 
from the nature itself of language which is a more direct repre¬ 
sentation of the actions and passions of our internal being, and 
is susceptible of more various and delicate combinations than 
color, form or motion, and is more plastic and obedient to the 
control of that faculty of which it is the creation. For language 
is arbitrarily produced by the Imagination and has relation to 
thoughts alone; but all other materials, instruments and condi¬ 
tions of art have relations among each other, which limit and 
interpose between conception and expression. The former is as 
a mirror which reflects, the latter as a cloud which enfeebles, 
the light of which both are mediums of communication. Hence 
the fame of sculptors, painters and musicians, although the in¬ 
trinsic powers of the great masters of these arts, may yield in 
no degree to that of those who have employed language as the 
hieroglyphic of their thoughts, has never equalled.that of poets in 
the restricted sense of the term; as two performers of equal skill 
will produce unequal effects from a guitar and a harp. The fame 
of legislators and founders of religions, so long as their institu¬ 
tions last, alone seems to exceed that of poets in the restricted 
sense: but it can scarcely be a question whether if we deduct the 
celebrity which their flattery of the gross opinions of the vulgar 
usually conciliates, together with that Which belonged to them 
in their higher character of poets any excess will remain. 

We have thus circumscribed the word Poetry within the limits 
of that art which is the most familiar and the most perfect 
expression of the faculty itself. It is necessary, however, to make 
the circle still narrower, and to determine the distinction between 
measured and unmeasured language; for the popular division 
into prose and verse is inadmissible in accurate philosophy. 

Sounds as well as thoughts have relation both between each 
other and towards that which they represent, and a perception 
of the order of those relations has always been found connected 
with a perception of the order of the relations of thoughts. 
Hence the language of poets has ever affected a certain uniform 
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and harmonious recurrence of sound, without which it were not 
poetry, and which is scarcely less indispensible to the communi¬ 
cation of its influence, than the words themselves, without ref¬ 
erence to that peculiar order. Hence the vanity of translation; 
it were as wise to cast a violet into a crucible that you might dis¬ 
cover the formal principle of its color and odor, as seek to trans¬ 
fuse from one language into another the creations of a poet. 
The plant must spring again from its seed or it will bear no 
flower—and this is the burden of the curse of Babel. 

An observation of the regular mode of the recurrence of this 
harmony in the language of poetical minds, together with its 
relation to music, produced metre, or a certain system of tradi¬ 
tional forms of harmony and language. Yet it is by no means 
essential that a poet should accommodate his language to this 
traditional form, so that the harmony which is its spirit be 
observed. The practice is indeed convenient and popular, and to 
be preferred, especially in such composition as includes much 
action: but every great poet must inevitably innovate upon the 
example of his predecessors in the exact structure of his peculiar 
versification. The distinction between poets and prose writers 
is a vulgar error. The distinction between philosophers and poets 
has been anticipated. Plato was essentially a poet—the truth and 
splendor of his imagery and the melody of his language are the 
most intense that it is possible to concieve. He rejected the 
measure of the epic, dramatic and lyrical forms, because he sought 
to kindle a harmony in thoughts divested of shape and action, 
and he forebore to invent any regular plan of rhythm which 
would include under determinate forms the varied pauses of his 
style. Cicero sought to imitate the cadence of his periods but 
with little success. Lord Bacon was a poet. His language has a 
sweet and majestic rhythm, which satisfies the sense, no less than 
the almost superhuman wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the 
intellect; it is a strain which distends, and then bursts the 
circumference of the reader's mind and pours itself forth 
together with it into the universal element with which it 
has perpetual sympathy. All the authors of revolutions in opinion 
are not only necessarily poets as they are inventors, nor even as 
their words unveil the permanent analogy of things by images 
which participate in the life of truth; but as their periods are 
harmonious and rhythmical and contain in themselves the elements 
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of verse; being the echo of the eternal music. Nor are those 
supreme poets, who have employed traditional forms of rhythm 
on account ui the form and action of their subjects, less capable 
of perceiving and teaching the truth of things, than those who 
have omitted that form. Shakespeare, Dante and Milton (to con¬ 
fine ourselves to modern writers) are philosophers 'of the very 
loftiest power. 

A poem is the very image of life expressed in its eternal truth. 
There is this difference between a story and a poem, that a story 
is a catalog of detached facts, which have no other bond of 
connection than time, place, circumstance, cause and effect; the 
other is the creation of actions according to the unchangeable 
forms of human nature, as existing in the mind of the creator, 
which is itself the image of all other minds. The one is partial, 
and applies only to a definite period of time, and a certain com¬ 
bination of events which can never again recur; the other is 
universal, and contains within itself the germ of a relation to 
whatever motives or actions have place in the possible varieties 
of human nature. Time, which destroys the beauty and the use 
of the story of particular facts, stripped of the poetry which 
should invest them, augments that of Poetry, and forever 
develops new and wonderful applications of the eternal truth 
which it contains. Hence epitomes have been called the moths 
of just history; they eat out the poetry of it. A story of par¬ 
ticular facts is as a mirror which obscures and distorts that 
which should be beautiful: Poetry is a mirror which makes 
beautiful that which is distorted. 

The parts of a composition may be poetical, without the com¬ 
position as a whole being a poem. A single sentence may be 
considered as a whole though it may be found in the midst of a 
series of unassimilated portions; a single word even may be a 
spark of inextinguishable thought. And thus all the great his¬ 
torians, Herodotus, Plutarch, Livy, were poets; and although the 
plan of these writers, especially that of Livy, restrained them 
from developing this faculty in its highest degree they made 
copious and ample amends for their subjection, by filling all the 
interstices of their subjects with living images. 

Having determined what is poetry, and who are poets, let 
us proceed to estimate its effects upon society. 

Poetry is ever accompanied with pleasure: all spirits on which 
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it falls open themselves to receive the wisdom which is mingled 
with its delight. In the infancy of the world, neither poets them¬ 
selves nor their auditors are fully aware of the excellence of 
poetry: for it acts in a divine and unapprehended manner, beyond 
and above consciousness; and it is reserved for future generations 
to contemplate and measure the mighty cause and effect in all 
the strength and splendor of their union. Even in modern times, 
no living poet ever arrived at the fullness of his fame; the jury 
which sits in judgment upon a poet, belonging as he does to all 
time, must be composed of his peers: it must be impaneled by 
Time from the selectest of the wise of many generations. A Poet 
is a nightingale who sits in darkness, and sings to cheer its own 
solitude with sweet sounds; his auditors are as men entranced by 
the melody of an unseen musician, who feel that they are moved 
and softened, yet know not whence or why. The poems of 
Homer and his contemporaries were the delight of infant Greece; 
they were the elements of that social system which is the column 
upon which all succeeding civilization has reposed. Homer em¬ 
bodied the ideal perfection of his age in human character; nor 
can we doubt that those who read his verses were awakened to 
an ambition of becoming like to Achilles, Hector and Uhsses: 
the truth and beauty of friendship, patriotism and perservering 
devotion to an object, were unveiled to the depths in these im¬ 
mortal creations: the sentiments of the auditors must have been 
refined and enlarged by a sympathy with such great and lovely 
impersonations, until from admiring they imitated, and from imi¬ 
tation they identified themselves with the objects of their admira¬ 
tion. Nor let it be objected, that these characters are remote from 
moral perfection, and that they can by no means be considered 
as edifying patterns for general imitation. Every epoch under 
names more or less specious has deified its peculiar errors; 
Revenge is the naked Idol of the worship of a semi-barbarous 
age; and Self-deceit is the veiled Image of unknown evil before 
which luxury and satiety lie prostrate. But a poet considers the 
vices of his contemporaries as the temporary dress in which his 
creations must be arrayed, and which cover without concealing 
the eternal proportions of their beauty. An epic or dramatic 
personage is understood to wear them around his soul, as he may 
the ancient armor or the modern uniform around his body; 
whilst it is easy to conceive a dress more graceful than either. 
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The beauty of the internal nature cannot be so far concealed by 
its accidental vesture but that the spirit of its form shall com¬ 
municate itself to the very disguise, and indicate the shape it 
hides from the manner in which it is worn. A majestic form 
and graceful motions will express themselves through the most 
barbarous and tasteless costume. Few poets of the highest class 
have chosen to exhibit the beauty of their conceptions in its 
naked truth and splendor; and it is doubtful whether the alloy 
of costume, habit, etc., be not necessary to temper this planetary 
music for mortal ears. 

The whole objection, however, of the immorality of poetry 
rests upon a misconception of the manner in which poetry acts 
to produce the moral improvement of man. Ethical science ar¬ 
ranges the elements which poetry has created, and propounds 
schemes and proposes examples of civil and domestic life: nor 
is it. for want of admirable doctrines that men hate, and despise, 
and censure, and deceive, and subjugate one another. But poetry 
acts in another and a diviner manner. It awakens and enlarges 
the mind itself by rendering it the receptacle of a thousand un¬ 
apprehended combinations of thought. Poetry lifts the veil from 
the hidden beauty of the world, and makes familiar objects be 
as if they were not familiar; it reproduces all that it represents, 
and the impersonations clothed in its Elysian light stand thence¬ 
forward in the minds of those who have once contemplated them, 
as memorials of that gentle and exalted content which extends 
itself over all thoughts and actions with which it co-exists. The 
great secret of morals is Love; or a going out of our nature, 
and an identification of ourselves with the beautiful which exists 
in thought, action, or person, not our own. A man to be greatly 
good, must imagine intensely and comprehensively; he must 
put himself in the place of another and of many others; 
the pains and pleasures of his species must become his 
own. The great instrument of moral good is the imagination; and 
poetry administers to the effect by acting upon the cause. Poetry 
enlarges the circumference of the imagination by replenishing it 
with thoughts of ever new delight, which have the power of at¬ 
tracting and assimilating to their own nature all other thoughts, 
and which form new intervals and interstices whose void forever 
craves fresh food. Poetry strengthens the faculty which is the 
organ of the moral nature of man in the same manner as exercise 
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strengthens a limb. A poet therefore would do ill to embody his 
own conceptions of right and wrong, which are usually those of* 
his place and time, in his poetical creations, which participate in 
neither. By this assumption of the inferior office of interpreting 
the effect, in which perhaps after all he might acquit himself but 
imperfectly, he would resign a glory in a participation in the 
cause. There was little danger that Homer or any of the eternal 
poets should have so far misunderstood themselves as to have 
abdicated this throne of their widest dominion. Those in whom 
the poetical faculty, though great, is less intense, as Euripides, 
Lucan, Tasso, Spenser have frequently affected a moral aim, 
and the effect of their poetry is diminished in exact proportion 
to the degree in which they compel us to advert to this purpose. 

Homer and the cyclic poets were followed at a certain interval 
by the dramatic and lyrical poets of Athens, who flourished 
contemporaneously with all that is most perfect in the kindred 
expressions of the poetical faculty; architecture, painting, music, 
the dance, sculpture, philosophy, and we may add the forms of 
civil life. For although the scheme of Athenian society was 
deformed by many imperfections which the poetry existing in 
Chivalry and Christianity has erased from the habits and insti¬ 
tutions of modern Europe; yet never at any other period has so 
much energy, beauty and virtue been developed; never was blind 
strength and stubborn form so disciplined and rendered subject 
to the will of man, or that will less repugnant to the dictates 
of the beautiful and the true, as during the century which pre¬ 
ceded the death of Socrates. Of no other epoch in the history 
of our species have we records and fragments stamped so visibly 
with the image of the divinity of man. But it is Poetry alone, in 
form, in action or in language which has rendered this epoch 
memorable above all others, and the storehouse of examples to 
everlasting time. For written poetry existed at that epoch simul¬ 
taneously with the other arts, and it is an idle inquiry to demand 
which gave and which received the light, which all as from a 
comon focus have scattered over the darkest periods of suc¬ 
ceeding time. We know no more of cause and effect than a 
constant conjunction of events: Poetry is ever found to co-exist 
with whatever other arts contribute to the happiness and per¬ 
fection of man. I appeal to what has already been established to 
distinguish between the cause and the effect. 
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It was at the period here adverted to, that the Drama had its 
birth; and however a succeeding writer may have equalled or 
surpassed those few great specimens of the Athenian drama which 
have been preserved to us, it is indisputable that the art itself 
never was understood or practiced according to the true philoso¬ 
phy of it, as at Athens. For the Athenians employed language, 
action, music, painting, the dance, and religious institutions, to 
produce a common effect in the representation of the highest 
idealisms of passion and of power; each division in the art was 
made perfect in its kind by artists of the most consummate skill, 
and was disciplined into a beautiful proportion and unity one 
towards the other. On the modern stage a few only of the ele¬ 
ments capable of expressing the image of the poet’s conception 
are employed at once. We have tragedy without music and danc¬ 
ing; and music and dancing without the highest impersonation 
of which they are the fit accompaniment, and both without re¬ 
ligion and solemnity. Religious institution has indeed been usu¬ 
ally banished from the stage. Our system of divesting the actor’s 
face of a mask, on which the many expressions appropriated to 
his dramatic character might be molded into one permanent and 
unchanging expression, is favorable only to a partial and inhar¬ 
monious effect; it is fit for nothing but a monologue, where all 
the attention may be directed to some great master of ideal mim¬ 
icry. The modern practice of blending comedy with tragedy, 
though liable to great abuse in point of practice, is undoubtedly 
an extension of the dramatic circle; but the comedy should be 
as in King Lear, universal, ideal and sublime. It is perhaps the 
intervention of this principle which determines the balance in 
favor of King Lear against the CEdipus Tyrannus or the Aga¬ 
memnon, or, if you will, the trilogies wi^h which they are con¬ 
nected; unless the intense power of the choral poetry, especially 
that of the latter, should be considered as restoring the equilib¬ 
rium. King Lear, if it can sustain this comparison, may be judged 
to be the most perfect specimen of the dramatic art existing 
in the world; in spite of the narrow conditions to which the poet 
was subjected by the ignorance of the philosophy of the Drama 
which has prevailed in modern Europe. Calderon in his religious 
Autos has attempted to fulfill some of the high conditions of dra¬ 
matic representation neglected by Shakespeare; such as the es¬ 
tablishing a relation betvyeen the drama and religion, and the 
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accommodating them to music and dancing, but he omits the 
observation of conditions still more important, and more is lost 
than gained by a substitution of the rigidly-defined and ever- 
repeated idealisms of a distorted superstition for the living imper¬ 
sonations of the truth of human passion.. 

Rut we digress.—The author of the Four Ages of Poetry 
has prudently omitted to dispute on the effect of the Drama 
upon life and manners. For, if I know the knight by the device 
of his shield, I have only to inscribe Philoctetes, or Agamemnon 
or Othello upon mine to put to flight the giant sophisms which 
have enchanted him, as the mirror of intolerable light, though 
on the arm of one of the weakest of the Paladins, could blind 
and scatter whole armies of necromancers and pagans. The con¬ 
nexion of scenic exhibitions with the improvement or corruption 
of the manners of men, has been universally recognized; in other 
words the presence or absence of poetry in its most perfect and 
universal form has been found to be connected with good and 
evil in conduct or habit. The corruption which has been imputed 
to the drama as an effort begins, when the poetry employed in its 
constitution, ends: I appeal to the history of manners whether 
the periods of the growth of the one and the decline of the other 
have not corresponded with an exactness equal to any example 
of moral cause and effect. 

The drama at Athens or wheresoever else it may have ap¬ 
proached to its perfection, ever co-existed with the moral and 
intellectual greatness of the age. The tragedies of the Athenian 
poets are as mirrors in which the spectator beholds himself, under 
a thin disguise of circumstance, stripped of all but that ideal 
perfection and energy which every one feels to be the internal 
type of all that he loves, admires, and would become. The imag¬ 
ination is enlarged by a sympathy with pains and passions so 
mighty that they distend in their conception the capacity of that 
by which they are conceived; the good affections are strengthened 
by pity, indignation, terror and sorrow; and an exalted calm 
is prolonged from the satiety of this high exercise of them into 
the tumult of familiar life; even crime is disarmed of half its 
horror and all its contagion by being represented as the fatal 
consequence of the unfathomable agencies of nature; error is 
thus divested of its wilfulness; men can no longer cherish it as 
the creation of their choice. In a drama of the highest order 
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there is little food for censure or hatred; it teaches rather self- 
knowledge and self-respect. Neither the eye nor the mind can 
see itself, unless reflected upon that which it resembles. The 
drama so long as it continues to express poetry, is as a prismatic 
and many-sided mirror, which collects the brightest rays of 
human nature and divides and reproduces them from the sim¬ 
plicity of these elementary forms, and touches them with majesty 
and beauty, and multiplies all that it reflects, and endows it with 
the power of propagating its like wherever it may fall. 

But in periods of the decay of social life, the drama sympa¬ 
thizes with that decay. Tragedy becomes a cold imitation of the 
form of the great masterpieces of antiquity, divested of all har¬ 
monious accompaniment of the kindred arts; and often the very 
form misunderstood: or a weak attempt to teach certain doc¬ 
trines, which the writer considers as moral truths; and which 
are usually no more than specious flatteries of some gross vice 
or weakness with which the author in common with his auditors 
are infected. Hence what has been called the classical and the 
domestic drama. Addison’s “Cato” is a specimen of the one, and 
would it were not superfluous to cite examples of the other! To 
such purposes Poetry cannot be made subservient; Poetry is a 
sword of lightning ever unsheathed, which consumes the scab¬ 
bard that would contain it. And thus we observe that all dra¬ 
matic writings of this nature are unimaginative in a singular 
degree; they affect sentiment and passion: which divested of 
imagination are other names for caprice and appetite. The period 
in our own history of the grossest degradation of the drama is 
the reign of Charles II when all forms in which poetry had been 
accustomed to be expressed became hymns to the triumph of 
kingly power over liberty and virtue. Milton stood alone illu¬ 
minating an age unworthy of him. At such periods the calculating 
principle pervades all the forms of dramatic exhibition, and poetry 
ceases to be expressed upon them. Comedy loses its ideal univer¬ 
sality: wit succeeds to humor; we laugh from self-complacency 
and triumph instead of pleasure; malignity, sarcasm and contempt 
succeed to sympathetic merriment; we hardly laught, but we smile. 
Obscenity, which is ever blasphemy against the divine beauty of 
life, becomes, from the very veil which it assumes, more active if 
less disgusting: it is a monster for which the corruption of society 
forever brings forth new food, which it devours in secret. 
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The drama being that form under which a greater number 
of modes of expression of poetry are susceptible of being com¬ 
bined than any other, the connexion of poetry and social good 
is more observable in the drama than in whatever other form: 
and it is indisputable that the highest perfection of human society 
has ever corresponded with the highest dramatic excellence: and 
that the corruption or the extinction of the drama in a nation 
where it has once flourished, is a mark of a corruption of man¬ 
ners, and an extinction of the energies which sustain the soul 
of social life. But, as Machiavelli says of political institutions, 
that life may be preserved and renewed, if men should arise 
capable of bringing back the drama to its principles. And this 
is true with respect to poetry in its most extended sense: all 
language, institution and form require not only to be produced 
but to be sustained: the office and character of a poet participates 
in the divine nature as regards providence, no less than as re¬ 
gards creation. 

Civil war, the spoils of Asia, and the fatal predominance first 
of the Macedonian, and then of the Roman arms were so many 
symbols of the extinction or suspension of the creative faculty 
in Greece. The bucolic writers, who found patronage under the 
lettered tyrants of Sicily and Egypt, were the latest representa¬ 
tives of its most glorious; reign. Their poetry is intensely melo¬ 
dious; like the odor of the tuberose, it overcomes and sickens 
the spirit with excess of sweetness; whilst the poetry of the 
preceding age was as a meadow-gale of June which mingles the 
fragrance of all the flowers of the field and adds a quickening 
and harmonizing spirit of its own which endows the sense with 
a power of sustaining its extreme delight. The bucolic and erotic 
delicacy in written poetry is correlative with that softness in 
statuary, music, and the kindred arts, and even in manners and 
institutions which distinguished the epoch to which we now refer. 
Nor is it the poetical faculty itself, or any misapplication of it to 
which this want of harmony is to be imputed. An equal sensi¬ 
bility to the influence of the senses and the affections is to he 
found in the writings of Homer and Sophocles: the former espe¬ 
cially has clothed sensual and pathetic images with irresistible 
attractions. Their superiority over these succeeding writers con¬ 
sists in the presence of those thoughts which belong to the inner 
faculties of our nature, not in the absence of those which are con- 
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nected with the external; their incomparable perfection consists 
in a harmony of the union of all. It is not what the erotic poets 
have, but what they have not, in which their imperfection con¬ 
sists. It is not inasmuch as they were Poets, but inasmuch as 
they were not Poets, that they can be considered with any plausi¬ 
bility as connected with the corruption of their age. Had that 
corruption availed so as to extinguish in them the sensibility to 
pleasure, passion and natural scenery, which is imputed to them 
as an imperfection, the last triumph of evil would have been 
achieved. For the end of social corruption is to destroy all 
sensibility to pleasure; and therefore it is corruption. It begins 
at the imagination and the intellect as at the core, and distributes 
itself thence as a parah’zing venom, through the affections into 
the very appetites, until all become a torpid mass in which hardly 
sense survives. At the approach of such a period, Poetry ever 
addresses itself to those faculties which are the last to be de¬ 
stroyed, and its voice is heard, like the footsteps of Astraea, 
departing from the world. Poetry ever communicates all the 
pleasure which men are capable of receiving: it is ever still the 
light of life; the source of whatever of beautiful, or generous, 
or true can have place in an evil time. It wall readily be con¬ 
fessed that those among the luxurious citizens of Syracuse and 
Alexandria who were delighted with the poems of Theocritus, 
were less cold, cruel and sensual than the remnant of their tribe. 
But corruption must utterly have destroyed the fabric of human 
society before Poetry can ever cease. The sacred links of that 
chain have never been entirely disjoined, wdiich descending 
through the minds of many men is attached to those great minds, 
whence as from a magnet the invisible effluence is sent forth 
which at once connects, animates and sustains the life of all. It 
is the faculty which contains within itself the seeds at once of 
its own and of social renovation. And let us not circumscribe 
the effects of the bucolic and erotic poetry within the limits of 
the sensibility of those to whom it was addressed. They may have 
perceived the beauty of these immortal compositions, simply 
as fragments and isolated portions: those who are more finely 
organized, or born in a happier age, may recognize them as 
episodes to that great poem, which all poets, like the co-operating 
thoughts of one great mind, have built up since the beginning of 
tne world. 
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The same revolutions within a narrower sphere had place in 
ancient Rome; but the actions and forms of its social life never 
seem to have been perfectly saturated with the poetical element. 
The Romans appear to have considered the Greeks as the selectest 
treasuries of the selectest forms of manners and of nature and 
to have abstained from creating- in measured language, sculpture, 
music or architecture anything which might bear a particular 
relation to their own condition, whilst it should bear a general 
one to the universal constitution of the world. Hut we judge 
from partial evidence; and we judge perhaps partially. Ennius, 
Varro, Pacuvius and Accius, all great poets, have been lost. 
Lucretius is in the highest, and Virgil in a very high sense, a 
creator. The chosen delicacy of the expressions of the latter 
are as a mist of light which conceal from us the intense and ex¬ 
ceeding truth of his conceptions of nature. Livy is instinct with 
poetry. Yet Horace, Catullus, Ovid, and generally* the other 
great writers of the Virgilian age, saw man and nature in the 
mirror of Greece. The institutions also and the religion of Rome 
were less poetical than those of Greece, as the shadow is less 
vivid than the substance. Hence Poetry in Rome seemed to fol¬ 
low rather than accompany the perfection of political and domes¬ 
tic society. The true Poetry of Rome lived in its institutions; 
for whatever of beautiful, true and majestic they contained 
could have sprung only from the faculty which creates the order 
in which they consist. The life of Camillus ; the death of Regulus; 
the expectation of the senators in their godlike state of the vic¬ 
torious Gauls; the refusal of the republic to make peace with 
Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, were not the consequences 
of a refined calculation of the probable personal advantage to 
result from such a rhythm and order in the shows of life, to 
those who were at once the poets and the actors of these immor¬ 
tal dramas. The imagination beholding the beauty of this order, 
created it out of itself according to its own idea: the consequence 
was empire, and the reward ever-living fame. These things 
are not the less poetry, quia carent vate sacro. They are the 
episodes of that cyclic poem written by Time upon the memories 
of men. The Past, like an inspired rhapsodist, fills the theatre 
of everlasting generations with their harmony. 

At length the ancient system of religion and manners had ful¬ 
filled the circle of its revolutions. And the world would have 
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fallen into utter anarchy and darkness, but that there were found 
poets among the authors of the Christian and Chivalric systems 
of manners and religion, who created forms of opinion and 
action never before conceived; which copied into the imaginations 
of men became as generals to the bewildered armies of their 
thoughts. Tt is foreign to the present purpose to touch upon the 
evil produced bv these systems: except that we protest, on the 
ground of the principles already established, that no portion of 
it can be attributed to the poetry they contain. 

It is probable that the poetry of Moses, Job, David, Solomon 
and Isaiah had produced a great effect upon the mind of Jesus 
and his disciples. The scattered fragments preserved to us by the 
biographers of this extraordinary person, are all instinct with the 
most vivid poetry. But his doctrines seem to have been quickly 
distorted. At a certain period after the prevalence of a system 
of opinions founded upon those promulgated by him, the three 
forms into which Plato had distributed the faculties of mind 
underwent a sort of apotheosis, and became the object of the 
worship of the civilized world. Here it is to be confessed that 
“Light seems to thicken, and 

The crow makes wing to the rooky wood, 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 

And night's black agents to their preys do rouze.” 

But mark how beautiful an order has sprung from the dust and 
blood of this fierce chaos! how the World, as from a resurrec¬ 
tion, balancing itself on the golden wings of knowledge and of 
hope, has reassumed its yet unwearied flight into the Heaven of 
time. Listen to the music, unheard by outward ears, which is as 
a ceaseless and invisible wind, nourishing its everlasting course 
with strength and swiftness. 

The poetry in the doctrines of Jesus Christ, and the mythology 
and institutions of the Celtic conquerors of the Roman Empire, 
outlived the darkness and the convulsions connected w r ith their 
growth and victory, and blended themselves into a new fabric 
of manners and opinion. It is an error to impute the ignorance 
of the dark ages to the Christian doctrines or the predominance 
of the Celtic nations. Whatever of evil their agencies may have 
contained sprung from the extinction of the poetical principle, 
connected with the progress of despotism and superstition. Men. 
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from causes too intricate to be here discussed, had become in¬ 
sensible and selfish: their own will had become feeble, and yet 
they were its slaves, and thence the slaves of the will of others: 
lust, fear, avarice, cruelty and fraud characterized a race amongst 
whom no one was to be found capable of creating in form, lan¬ 
guage or institution. The moral anomalies of such a state of 
society are not justly to be charged upon any class of events im¬ 
mediately connected with them, and those events are most entitled 
to our approbation which could dissolve it most expeditiously. It 
is unfortunate for those who cannot distinguish words from 
thoughts, that many of these anomalies have been incorporated 
into our popular religion. 

It was not until the eleventh century that the effects of the 
poetry of tire Christian and the Chivalric systems began to mani¬ 
fest themselves. The principle of equality had been discovered 
and applied by Plato in his Republic, as the theoretical rule of 
the mode in which the materials of pleasure and of power pro¬ 
duced by the .common skill and labor of human beings ought to 
be distributed among them. The limitations of this rule were 
asserted by him to be determined only by the sensibility of each, 
or the utility to result to all. Plato, following the doctrines of 
Timaeus and Pythagoras, taught also a moral and intellectual 
system of doctrine comprehending at once the past, the present 
and the future condition of man. Jesus Christ divulged the sacred 
and eternal truths contained in these views to mankind, and 
Christianity, in its abstract purity, became the exoteric expression 
of the esoteric doctrines of the poetry and wisdom of antiquity. 
The incorporation of the Celtic nations with the exhausted popu - 
lation of the South, impressed upon it the figure of the poetry 
existing in their mythology and institutions. The result was a 
sum of the action and reaction of all the causes included in it; 
for it may be assumed as a maxim that no nation or religion can 
supersede any other without incorporating into itself a portion of 
that which it supersedes. The abolition of personal and domestic 
slavery, and the emancipation of women from a great part of the 
degrading restraints of antiquity were among the consequences 
of these events. 

The abolition of personal slavery is the basis of the highest 
political hope that it can enter into the mind of man to conceive. 
The freedom of women produced the poetry of sexual love. Love 
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became a religion, the idols of whose worship were ever present. 
It was as if the statues of Apollo and the Muses had been en¬ 
dowed with life and motion and had walked forth among their 
worshippers; so that earth became peopled by the inhabitants of a 
diviner world. The familiar appearance and proceedings of life 
became wonderful and heavenly, and a paradise was created as 
out of the wreeks of Eden. And as this creation itself is poetry, 
so its creators were poets; and language was the instrument of 
their art: “Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse.” The Provencal 
Trouveurs, or inventors, preceded Petrarch, whose verses are as 
spells which unseal the inmost enchanted fountains of the delight 
which is in the grief of Love. It is impossible to feel them 
without becoming a portion of that beauty which we contemplate: 
it were superfluous to explain how the gentleness and the elevation 
of mind connected with these sacred emotions can render men 
more amiable, more generous, and wise, and lift them out of the 
dull vapors of the little world of self. Dante understood the 
secret things of love even more than Petrarch. His Vita Nuova 
is an inexhaustible fountain of purity of sentiment and language: 
it is the idealized history of that period, and those intervals 
of his life which were dedicated to love. His apotheosis of 
P»eatrice in Paradise and the gradations of his own love and 
her loveliness, by which as by steps he feigns himself to have 
ascended to the throne of the Supreme Cause, is the most 
glorious imagination of modern poetry. The acutest critics have 
justly reversed the judgment of the vulgar, and the order of the 
great acts of the “Divine Drama” in the measure of the admira¬ 
tion which they accord to the Hell, Purgatory and Paradise. The 
latter is a perpetual hymn of everlasting love. Love, which found 
a worthy poet in Plato alone of all the ancients has been celebrated 
by a chorus of the greatest writers of the renovated world; and 
the music has penetrated the caverns of society, and its echoes 
still drown the dissonance of arms and superstitution. At succes¬ 
sive intervals Ariosto, Tasso, $hakespeare, Spenser, Calderon, 
Rousseau, and the great writers of our own age, have celebrated 
the dominion of love, planting as it were trophies in the human 
mind of that sublimest victory over sensuality and force. The 
true relation borne to each other by the sexes into which human 
kind is distributed has become less misunderstood; and if the 
error which confounded diversity with inequality of the powers 
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of the two sexes has been partially recognized in the opinions and 
institutions of modern Europe, we owe this great benefit to the 
worship of which Chivalry was the law, and poets the prophets. 

The poetry of Dante may be considered as the -bridge thrown 
over the stream of time which unites the modern and ancient 
world. The distorted notions of invisible things which Dante and 
his rivrl Milton have idealized, are merely the mask and the 
mantle in which these great poets walk through eternity enveloped 
and disguised. It is a difficult question to determine how far they 
were conscious of the distinction which must have subsisted in 
their minds between their own creeds and that of the people. 
Dante at least appears to v/isli to mark the full extent of it by 
placing Riphaeus whom Virgil calls justissimns unus in Paradise, 
and observing a most heretical caprice in his distribution of 
rewards and punishments. And Milton’s poem contains within 
itself a philosophical refutation of that system of which, by a 
strange and natural antithesis, it has been a chief popular support. 
Nothing can exceed the energy and magnificence of the character 
of Satan as expressed in Paradise Lost. It is a mistake to sup¬ 
pose that he could ever have been intended for the popular per¬ 
sonification of evil. Implacable hate, patient cunning, and a 
sleepless refinement of device to inflict the extremest anguish 
on an enemy, thes^ things are evil; and although venial in a 
slave are not to be forgiven in a tyrant; although redeemed by 
much that ennobles his defeat in one subdued, are marked by all 
that dishonors his conquest in the victor. Milton’s Devil as a 
moral being is as far superior to his God as one who perseveres 
in some purpose which he has conceived to be excellent in spite 
of adversity and torture, is to one who in the cold security of 
undoubted triumph inflicts the most horrible revenge upon his 
enemy, not from any mistaken notion of inducing him to repent 
of a perseverance in enmity, but with the alleged design of 
exasperating him to deserve new torments. Milton has so far 
violated the popular creed (if this shall be judged to be a viola¬ 
tion) as to have alleged no superiority of moral virtue to his God 
over his Devil. And this bold neglect of a direct moral purpose 
is the most decisive proof of the supremacy of Milton’s genius. 
He mingled as it were the elements of human nature, as colors 
upon a single pallet, and arranged them into the composition of 
his great picture according to the laws of epic truth; that is, 
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according to the laws of that principle by which a series of actions 
of the external universe, and of intelligent and ethical beings is 
calculated to excite the sympathy of succeeding generations of 
mankind. The Divina Commedia and Paradise Lost have con¬ 
ferred upon modern mythology a systematic form; and when 
change and time shall have added one more superstition to the 
mass of those which have arisen and decayed upon the earth, 
commentators will be learnedly employed in elucidating the re¬ 
ligion of ancestral Europe, only not utterly forgotten because it 
will have been stamped with the eternity of genius. 

Homer was the first, and Dante the second epic poet: that is, 
the second poet the series of whose creations bore a defined and 
intelligible relation to the knowledge, and sentiment, and religion, 
of the age in which he lived, and of the ages which followed it, 
developing itself in correspondence with their development. For 
Lucretius had limed the wings of his swift spirit in the dregs of 
the sensible world: and Virgil with a modesty that ill became his 
genius, had affected the fame of an imitator even whilst he created 
anew all that he copied; and none among the flock of mock-birds, 
though their notes were sweet, Apollonius Rhodius, Quintus Cala¬ 
ber, Smyrnaeus, Nonnus, Lucan, Statius or Claudian have sought 
even to fulfill a single condition of epic truth. Milton was the third 
Epic Poet: for if the title of epic in its highest sense be refused to 
the iFmeid, still less can it be conceded to the Orlando Furioso, 
the Gerusalemme Liberata, the Lusiad or the Fairy Queen. 

Dante and Milton were both deeply penetrated with the ancient 
religion of the civilized world; and its spirit exists in their poetry 
probably in the same proportion as its forms survived in the 
unreformed worship of modern Europe. The one preceded and 
the other followed the Reformation at almost equal intervals. 
Dante was the first religious reformer, and Luther surpassed him 
rather in the rudeness and acrimony, than in the boldness of his 
censures of papal usurpation. Dante was the first awakener of 
entranced Europe; he created a language in itself music and 
persuasion out of a chaos of inharmonious barbarisms. He was 
the congregator of those great spirits who presided over the 
resurrection of learning; the Lucifer of that starry flock which 
in the thirteenth century shone forth from republican Italy, as 
from a heaven, into the darkness of the benighted world. His 
very words are instinct with spirit; each is as a spark, a burning 
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atom of inextinguishable thought; and many yet lie covered in 
the ashes of their birth, and pregnant with the lightning which 
has yet found no conductor. All high poetry is infinite; it is as 
the first acorn, which contained all oaks potentially. • Veil after 
veil may be undrawn, and the inmost naked beauty of the meaning 
never exposed. A great Poem is a fountain for ever overflowing 
with the waters of wisdom and delight; and after one person and 
one age has exhausted all its divine effluence which their peculiar 
relations enable them to share; another and yet another succeeds, 
and new relations are ever developed, the source of an unforeseen 
and unconceived delight. 

The age immediately succeeding to that of Dante, Petrarch and 
Boccaccio was characterized by a revival of painting, sculpture, 
music, and architecture. Chaucer caught the sacred inspiration, 
and the superstructure of English literature is based upon the 
materials of Italian invention. 

But let us not be betrayed from a defense into a critical history 
of poetry and its influence on society. Be it enough to have 
pointed out the effects of poets in the large and true sense of the 
word upon their own and all succeeding times and to revert to 
the partial instance cited as illustration of an opinion the reverse 
of that attempted to be established in the Four Ages of Poetry. 

But poets have been challenged to resign the civic crown to 
reasoners and mechanists on another plea. It is admitted that the 
exercise of the imagination is most delightful, but it is alleged 
that that of reason is more useful. Let us examine as the grounds 
of this distinction what is here meant by Utility. Pleasure or 
good, in a general sense, is that which the consciousness of a 
sensitive and intelligent being seeks, and in w r hich when found 
it acquiesces. There are tw r o kinds of pleasure, one durable, uni¬ 
versal, and permanent; the other transitory and particular. Utility 
may either express the means of producing the former or the 
latter. In the former sense, whatever strengthens and purifies the 
affections, enlarges the imagination, and adds spirit to sense, is 
useful. But the meaning in which the Author of the Four Ages 
of Poetry seems to have employed the word utility is the nar¬ 
rower one of banishing the importunity of the wants of our 
animal nature, the surrounding "men with security of life, the 
dispersing the grosser delusions of superstition, and the concil¬ 
iating such a degree of mutual forbearance among men as may 
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consist with the motives of personal advantage. 

Undoubtedly the promoters of utility in this limited sense, have 
their appointed ofhce in society. They follow the footsteps of 
poets, and copy the sketches of their creations into fhe book of 
common life. They make space, and give time* Their exertions 
are of the highest value so long as they confine their administra¬ 
tion of the concerns of the inferior powers of our nature within 
the limits due to the superior ones. But whilst the sceptic destroys 
gross superstitions, let him spare to deface, as some of the French 
writers have defaced, the eternal truths charactered upon the 
imaginations of men. Whilst the mechanist abridges, and the 
political economist combines, labor, let them beware that their 
speculations, for want of correspondence with those first princi¬ 
ples which belong to the imagination, do not tend, as they have 
in modern England, to exasperate at once the-extremes of luxury 
and want. They have exemplified the saying, “To him that hath, 
more shall be given; and from him that hath not the little that 
he hath shall be taken away.”—The rich have become richer, and 
the poor have become poorer; and the vessel of the state is 
driven between the Scylla and Charybdis of anarchy and des¬ 
potism. Such are the effects which must ever flow from an un¬ 
mitigated exercise of the calculating faculty. 

It is difficult to define pleasure in its highest sense; the defini¬ 
tion involving a number of apparent paradoxes. For, from an 
inexplicable defect of harmony in the constitution of human 
nature, the pain of the inferior is frequently connected with the 
pleasures of the superior portions of our being. Sorrow, terror, 
anguish, despair itself are often the chosen expressions of an 
approximation to the highest good. Our sympathy in tragic fiction, 
depends on this principle: tragedy delights by affording a shadow 
of the pleasure which exists in pain. This is the source also of 
the melancholy which is inseparable from the sweetest melody. 
The pleasure that is in sorrow, is sweeter than the pleasure of 
pleasure its-elf. And hence the saying, “It is better to go to the 
house of mourning, than to the house of mirth. ,, Not that this 
highest species of pleasure is necessarily linked with pain. The 
delight of love and friendship, the ecstasy of the admiration of 
nature, the joy of the perception, and still more of the creation 
of poetry is often wholly unalloyed. 

The production and assurance of pleasure in this highest sense 
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is true utility. Those who produce and preserve this pleasure are 
poets or poetical philosophers. 

The exertions of Locke, Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Rousseau 
and their disciples, in favor of oppressed and deluded humanity 
are entitled to the gratitude of mankind. Yet it is easy to calcu¬ 
late the degree of moral and intellectual improvement which the 
world would have exhibited, had they never lived. A little more 
nonsense would have been talked for a century or two; and per¬ 
haps a few more men, women and children burnt as heretics. We 
might not at this moment have been congratulating each other on 
the abolition of the Inquisition in Spain. But it exceeds all imag¬ 
ination to conceive what would have been the moral condition 
of the world if neither Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Calderon, Lord Bacon, nor Milton had ever existed; 
if Raphael and Michael Angelo had never been born; if the 
Hebrew poetry had never been translated; if a revival of the 
study of Greek literature had never taken place-; if no monuments 
of ancient sculpture had been handed down to us; and if the 
poetry of the religion of the ancient world had been extinguished 
together with its belief. The human mind could never, except by 
the intervention of these excitements have been awakened to the 
invention of the grosser sciences, and that application of analytical 
reasoning to the aberrations of society, which it is now' attempted 
to exalt over the direct expression of the inventive and creative 
faculty itself. 

We have more moral, political and historical wisdom than we 
know how to reduce into practice; we have more scientific and 
economical knowledge than can be accommodated to the just 
distribution of the produce which it multiplies. The poetry in 
these systems of thought, is concealed by the accumulation of 
facts and calculating processes. There is no want of knowledge 
respecting what is wisest and best in morals, government and 
political economy, or at least, what is wiser and better than what 
men now practice and endure. But we “let I dare not wait upon 
I would, like the poor cat in the adage.” We want the creative 
faculty to imagine that which we know; we want the generous 
impulse to act that which we imagine; we want the poetry of life: 
our calculations have outrun conception; we have eaten more 
than we can digest. The cultivation of those sciences which have 
enlarged the limits of the empire of man over the external world, 
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has, for want of the poetical faculty, proportionally circumscribed 
those of the internal world, and man, having enslaved the ele¬ 
ments, remains himself a slave. To what but a cultivation of the 
mechanical arts in a degree disproportioned to the presence of 
the creative faculty which is the basis of all knowledge is to be 
attributed the abuse of all invention for abridging and combining 
labor, to the exasperation of the inequality of mankind? From 
what other cause has it arisen that the discoveries which should 
have lightened, have added a weight to the curse imposed on 
Adam ? Poetry, and the principle of Self, of which money is the 
visible incarnation, are the Ciod and the Mammon of the world. 

The functions of the poetical faculty are two-fold; by one it 
creates new materials of kngwledge. and power and pleasure; by 
the other it engenders in the mind a desire to reproduce and 
arrange them according to a certain rhythm and order, which 
may be called the beautiful and the good. The cultivation of 
poetry is never more to be desired than at periods when, from 
an excess of the selfish and calculating principle, the accumula¬ 
tion of the materials of external life exceed the quantity of the 
power of assimilating them to the internal laws of human nature. 
The body has then become too unwieldy for that which animates it. 

Poetry is indeed something divine. It is at once the center and 
circumference of knowledge; it is that which comprehends all 
science, and that to which all science must be referred. It is at 
the same time the root and the blossom of all other systems of 
thought: it is that from which all spring, and that which adorns 
all; and that which if blighted denies the fruit and the seed, and 
withholds from the barren world the nourishment and the suc¬ 
cession of the scions of the tree of life. It is the perfect and con¬ 
summate surface and bloom of things; it is as the odor and the 
color of the rose to the texture of the elements which compose it, 
as the form and splendor of unfaded beauty to the secrets of 
anatomy and corruption. What were Virtue, Love, Patriotism, 
Friendship, etc.—what were the scenery of this beautiful universe 
which we inhabit—what were our consolations on this side the 
grave—and what were our aspirations beyond it—if poetry did 
not ascend to bring light and fire from those eternal regions where 
the owl-winged faculty of calculation dare not ever soar? Poetry 
is not like reasoning, a power to be exerted according to the 
determination of the will. A man cannot say, “I will compose 
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poetry.” The greatest poet even cannot say it: for the mind in 
creation is as a fading coal which some invisible influence, like 
an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory brightness; this power 
arises from within, like the color of a flower which fades and 
changes as it is developed, and the conscious portions of our 
natures are unprophetic either of its approach or its departure. 
Could this influence be durable in its original purity and force* 
it is impossible to predict the greatness of the results: but when 
composition begins inspiration is already on the decline, and the 
most glorious poetry that has ever been communicated to the 
world is probably a feeble shadow of the original conceptions 
of the poet. I appeal to the greatest Poets of the present day, 
whether it be not an error to assert that the finest passages of 
poetry are produced by labor and study. The toil and the delay 
recommended by critics can be justly interpreted to mean no more 
than a careful observation of the inspired moments, and an 
artificial connection of the spaces between their suggestions by 
the intertexture of conventional expressions; a necessity only 
imposed by a limitedness of the poetical faculty itself. For Milton 
conceived the Paradise Lost as a whole before he executed it in 
portions. We have his own authority also for the muse having 
“dictated” to him “the unpremeditated song.” And let this be an 
answer to those who would allege the fifty-six various readings 
of the first line of the Orlando Furioso. Compositions so pro¬ 
duced are to poetry what mosaic is to painting. This instinct and 
intuition of the poetical faculty is still more observable in the 
plastic and pictorial arts: a great statue or picture grows under 
the power of the artist as a child in the mother’s womb, and the 
very mind which directs the hapds in formation is incapable of 
accounting to itself for the origin, the gradations, or the media 
of the process. 

Poetry is the record of the happiest and best moments of the 
happiest and best minds. We are aware of evanescent visitations 
of thought and feeling sometimes associated with place or person, 
sometimes regarding our own mind alone, and always arising 
unforseen and departing unbidden, but elevating and delightful 
beyond all expression: so that even in the desire and the regret 
they leave there cannot but be pleasure, participating as it does 
in the nature of its object. It is as it were the interpenetration 
of a diviner nature through our own, but its footsteps are like 
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those of a wind over the sea, which the coming calm erases, and 
whose traces remain only as on the wrinkled sand which paves 
it. These and corresponding conditions of being are experienced 
principally by those of the most delicate sensibility and the most 
enlarged imagination; and the state of mind produced by them 
is at war with every base desire. The enthusiasm of virtue, love, 
patriotism, and friendship is essentially linked with such emotions ; 
and whilst they last self appears as what it is, an atom to an 
Universe. Poets are not only subject to these experiences as 
spirits of the most refined organization, but they can color all 
that they combine with the evanescent hues of this ethereal world; 
a word, a trait in the representation of a scene or a passion will 
touch the enchanted chord, and reanimate, in those who have ever 
experienced these emotions the sleeping, the cold, the buried image 
of the past. Poetry thus makes immortal all that is best and most 
beautiful in the world; it arrests the vanishing apparitions which 
haunt the interlunations of life, and veiling them or in language 
or in form sends them forth among mankind bearing sweet news 
of kindred joy to those with whom their sisters abide—abide, 
because there is no portal of expression from the caverns of the 
spirit which they inhabit into the universe of things. Poetry 
redeems from decay the visitations of the divinity in man. 

Poetry turns all things to loveliness: it exalts the beauty of 
that which is most beautiful, and it adds beauty to that which is 
most deformed: it marries exultation and horror, grief and 
pleasure, eternity and change; it subdues to union under its light 
yoke all irreconcilable things. It transmutes all that it touches, 
and every form moving within the radiance of its presence is 
changed by w r ondrous sympathy to an incarnation of the spirit 
which it breathes: its secret alchemy turns to potable gold the 
poisonous waters which flow from death through life; it strips 
the veil of familiarity from the world, and lays bare the naked 
and sleeping beauty which is the spirit of its forms. 

All things exist as they are perceived: at least in relation to 
the percipient. “The mind is its own place, and of itself can 
* make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” But poetry defeats 
the curse which binds us to be subjected to the accident of sur¬ 
rounding impressions. And whether it spreads its own figured 
curtain or withdraws life's dark veil from before the scene of 
things, it equally creates for us a being within our being. It 
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makes us the inhabitants of a world to which the familiar world is 
a chaos. It reproduces the common universe of which we are por¬ 
tions and percipients, and it purges from o.ur inward sight the film 
of familiarity which obscures from us the wonder of our being. It 
compels us to feel that *which we perceive, and to imagine that 
which we know. It creates anew the universe after it has been an¬ 
nihilated in our minds by the recurrence of impressions blunted by 
re-iteration. It justifies that bold and true word of Tasso —Non 
merita nome di cr cat ore, sc non Idd'w cd il Poet a. 

A Poet, as he is the author to others of the highest wisdom, 
pleasure, virtue and glory, so he ought personally to be the 
happiest, the best, the wisest and the most illustrious of men. As 
to his glory, let Time be challenged to declare whether the fame 
of any other institutor of human life be comparable to that of a 
poet. That he is the wisest, the happiest, and the best, inasmuch 
as he is a poet, is equally incontrovertible: the greatest poets have 
been men of the most spotless virtue, of the most consummate 
prudence, and, if wc would look into the interior of their lives, 
the most fortunate of men: and the exceptions, as they regard 
those who possessed the poetic faculty in a high yet inferior de¬ 
gree, will be found on consideration to confirm rather than destroy 
the rule. Let us for a moment stoop to the arbitration of popular 
breath, and usurping and uniting in our own persons the incom¬ 
patible characters of accuser, witness-, judge, and executioner, let 
us decide without trial, testimony, or form, that certain motives 
of those who are “there sitting where we dare not soar” are 
reprehensible. Let us assume that Homer was a drunkard, that 
Virgil was a flatterer, that Horace was a coward, that Tasso was 
a madman, that Lord Bacon was a peculator, that Raphael was 
a libertine, that Spenser was a poet laureate. It is inconsistent 
with this division of our subject to cite living poets, but Posterity 
has done ample justice to the great names now referred to. Their 
errors have been weighed and found to have been dust in the 
balance; if their sins “were as scarlet, they are now white as 
snowthey have been washed in the blood of the mediator and 
redeemer Time. Observe in what a ludicrous Chaos the imputa¬ 
tions of real or fictitious crime have been confused in the con¬ 
temporary calumnies against poetry and poets; consider how 
little is as it appears, or appears as it is; look to your own motives, 
and judge not, lest ye be judged. 
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Poetry, as has been said, differs in this respect from logic that 
it is not subject to the control of the active powers of the mind, 
and that its birth and recurrence have no necessary connection 
with consciousness or will. It is presumptuous to determine that 
these are the necessary conditions of all mental causation when 
mental effects are experienced insusceptible of being referred to 
them. The frequent recurrence of the poetical power, it is obvious 
to suppose may produce in the mind an habit of order and har¬ 
mony correlative with its own nature and with its effects upon 
other minds. But in the intervals of inspiration, and they may 
be frequent without being durable, a poet becomes a man, and 
is abandoned to the sudden reflux of the influences under which 
others habitually live. But as he is more delicately organized 
than other men and sensible to pain and pleasure both his own 
and that of others in a degree unknown to them, he will avoid 
the one and pursue the other with an ardor proportioned to this 
difference. And lit* renders himself obnoxious to calumny, when 
he neglects to observe the circumstances under which these objects 
of universal pursuit and flight have disguised themselves in one 
another’s garments. 

But there is nothing necessarily evil in this error, and thus 
cruelty, envy, revenge, avarice, and the passions purely evil, have 
never formed any portion of the popular imputations on the lives 
of poets. 

I have thought it most favorable to the cause of truth to set 
down these remarks according to the order in which they were 
suggested to my mind by a consideration of the subject itself, 
instead of following that of the treatise which excited me to 
make them public. Thus although devoid of the formality of a 
polemical reply; but if the view which they contain be just, 
they will be found to involve a refutation of the Four Ages of 
Poetry, so far at least as regards the first division of the subject. 
I can readily conjecture what should have moved the gall of the 
learned and intelligent author of that paper, I confess myself like 
him, unwilling to be stunned by the Thescids of the hoarse Codri 
of the day. Bavius and Maevius undoubtedly are, as they ever 
were, insufferable persons. But it belongs to a philosophical 
critic to distinguish rather than confound. 

The first part of these remarks has related to poetry in its 
elements and principles; and it has been shown, as well as the 
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narrow limits assigned them would permit, that what is called 
poetry, in a restricted sense has a common source with all other 
forms of order and of beauty according to which the materials 
of human life are susceptible of being arranged, and which is 
poetry in an universal sense. 

The second part will have for its object an application of these 
principles to the present state of the cultivation of Poetry, and 
a defense of the attempt to idealize the modern forms of man¬ 
ners and opinion, and compel them into a subordination to the 
imaginative and creative faculty. For the literature of England, 
an energetic development of which has ever preceded or accom¬ 
panied a great and free development of the national will, has 
arisen as it were from a new birth. In spite of the low-thoughted 
envy which w r ould undervalue contemporary merit, our own w ill 
he a memorable age in intellectual achievements, and we live 
among such philosophers and poets as surpass beyond comparison 
any who have appeared since the last national struggle for civil 
and religious liberty. The most unfailing herald, companion and 
follower of the awakening of a great people to work a beneficial 
change in opinion or institution, is Poetry. At such periods there 
is an accumulation of the power of communicating and receiving 
intense and impassioned conceptions respecting man and nature. 
The persons in whom this power resides, may often, as far as 
regards many portions of their nature have little apparent corre¬ 
spondence with that spirit of good of which they are the ministers. 
But even whilst they deny and abjure, they are yet compelled to 
serve, the Power which is seated on the throne of their own “soul. 
It is impossible to read the compositions of the most celebrated 
writers of the present day without being startled with the electric 
life which burns within their words. They measure the circum¬ 
ference and sound the depths of human nature with a comprehen¬ 
sive and all-penetrating spirit, and they are themselves perhaps 
the most sincerely astonished at its manifestations, for it is less 
their spirit than the spirit of the age. Poets are the hiero¬ 
phants of an unapprehended inspiration, the mirrors of the 
gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon the present, the 
words which express what they understand not; the trumpets 
which sing to battle and feel not what they inspire; the influence 
w r hich is moved not, but moves. Poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the World. 



HERBERT SPENCER 

1820-1903 

The son of a schoolmaster. At the age of seventeen he became a rail¬ 
way engineer in London, but abandoned the calling to devote himself to 
philosophy. He contributed to technical periodicals and became editor of 
“The Economist.” About 1850 be began to formulate his ethical system, 
and developed it in numerous books. His most notable deed was his 
defense of Darwin's “Origin of Species” which appeared in 1859. As a 
scientist and as a formal philosopher Spencer is out of date, but he 
deeply influenced contemporary speculation and is in large measure 
responsible for the popularization of the theory of cvclution. Among 
his works are “Education,” “Data of Ethics,” “The Pioper Sphere of 
Government,” and an “Autobiography,” posthumously published. 

USE AND BEAUTY 

I N ONE of his essays, Emerson remarks, that what Nature 
at one time provides for use, she afterwards turns to orna¬ 
ment; and he cites in illustration the structure of a sea-shell, 
in which the parts that have for a while formed the mouth are 
at the next season of growth left behind, and become decorative 
nodes and spines. 

Ignoring the implied teleology, which does not here concern 
us, it has often occurred to me that this same remark might be 
extended to the progress of Humanity. Here, too, the appliances 
of one era serve as embellishments to the next. Equally in insti¬ 
tutions, creeds, customs, and superstitions, we may trace this 
evolution of beauty out of what was once purely utilitarian. 

The contrast between the feeling with which we regard por¬ 
tions of the Earth's surface still left in their original state, and 
the feeling with which the savage regarded them, is an instance 
that comes first in order of time. If any one walking over Hamp¬ 
stead Heath, will note how strongly its picturesqueness is brought 
out by contrast with the surrounding cultivated fields and the 
masses of houses lying in the distance; and will further reflect 
that, had this irregular gorse-covered surface extended on all 
sides to the horizon, it would have looked dreary and prosaic 
rather than pleasing; he will see that to the primitive man a 
country so clothed presented no beauty at all. To him it was 
merely a haunt of wild animals, and a ground out of which roots 
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might be dug. What have become for us places of relaxation and 
enjoyment—places for afternoon strolls and for gathering flowers 
—were his places for labor and food, probably arousing in his 
mind none but utilitarian associations. 

Ruined castles afford obvious instances of this metamorphosis 
of the useful into the beautiful. To feudal barons and their 
retainers, security was the chief, if not the only end, sought in 
choosing the sites and styles of their strongholds. Probably they 
aimed as little at the picturesque as do the builders of cheap 
brick houses in our modern towns. Yet what were erected for 
shelter and safety, and what in those early days fulfilled an im¬ 
portant function in the social economy, have now assumed a 
purely ornamental character. They serve as scenes for picnics; 
pictures of them decorate our drawing-rooms; and each supplies 
its surrounding districts with legends for Christmas Eve. 

On following out the train of thought suggested by this last 
illustration, we may see that not only do the material exuviae of 
past social states become the ornaments of our landscapes; but 
that past habits, manners, and arrangements, serve as ornamental 
elements in our literature. The tyrannies which, to the serfs who 
bore them, were harsh and dreary facts; the feuds which, to 
those who took part in them, were very practical life-and-death 
affairs; the mailed, moated, sentinelled security which was irk¬ 
some to the nobles who needed it; the imprisonments, and tor¬ 
tures, and escapes, which were stern and quite prosaic realities 
to all concerned in them; have become to us material for romantic 
tales—material which, when woven into Ivanhoes and Marmions, 
serves for amusement in leisure hours, and becomes poetical by 
contrast with our daily lives. 

Thus, also it is with extinct creeds. Stonehenge, which in the 
hands of the Druids had a governmental influence over men, is 
in our day a place for antiquarian excursions; and its attendant 
priests are worked up into ap opera. Greek sculptures, preserved 
for their beauty in our galleries of art, and copied for the decora¬ 
tion of pleasure grounds and entrance halls, once lived in men’s 
minds as gods demanding obedience; as did also the grotesque 
idols that now amuse the visitors to our museums. 

Equally marked is this change of function in the case of minor 
superstitions. The fairy lore, which in past times was matter of 
grave belief, and held sway over people's conduct, have since been 
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transformed into ornament for A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
The Tempest , The Fairy Queen , and endless small tales and 
poems; and still affords subjects for children's story-books, themes 
for ballets, and plots for Planche’s burlesques. Gnomes, and genii, 
and afrits, losing their terrors, give piquancy to the woodcuts in 
our illustrated edition of the Arabian Nights . While ghost-stor¬ 
ies, and tales of magic and witchcraft, after serving to amuse 
boys and girls in the leisure hours, become matter for jocose allu¬ 
sions that enliven tea-table conversation. 

Even our serious literature and our speeches are relieved by 
ornaments drawn from such sources. A Greek myth is often 
used as a parallel by which to vary the monotony of some grave 
argument. The lecturer breaks the dead level of his practical 
discourse by illustrations drawn from by-gone customs, events, 
or beliefs. And metaphors, similarly derived, give brilliancy to 
political orations, and to Times leading articles. 

Indeed, on careful inqury, I think it will be found that we turn 
to purposes of beauty most bygone phenomena which are at all 
conspicuous. The busts of great men in our libraries, and their 
tombs in our churches; the once useful but now purely orna¬ 
mental heraldic symbols; the monks, nuns, and convents, which 
give interest to a certain class of novels; the bronze mediaeval 
soldiers used for embellishing drawing-rooms; the gilt Apollos 
which recline on time-pieces; the narratives that serve as plots 
for our great dramas; and the events that afford subjects for his¬ 
torical pictures;—these and such like illustrations of the meta¬ 
morphosis of the useful into the beautiful, are so numerous as to 
suggest that, did we search diligently enough, we should find that 
in some place, or under some circumstance, nearly every notable 
product of the past has assumed a decorative character. 

And here the mention of historical pictures reminds me that an 
inference may be drawn from all this, bearing directly on the 
practice of art. It has of late years been a frequent criticism upon 
our historical painters, that they err in choosing their subjects - 
from the past; and that, would they found a genuine and vital 
school, they must render on canvas the life and the deeds and 
aims of our own time. If, however, there be any significance in 
the foregoing facts, it seems doubtful whether this criticism is a 
just one. For if it be the course of things that what has per¬ 
formed some active function in society during one era, becomes 
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available for ornament in a subsequent one; it almost follows 
that, conversely, whatever is performing some active function 
now, or has very recently performed one, does not possess the 
ornamental character; and is, consequently, inapplicable to any 
purpose of which beauty is the aim, or of which it is a needful 
ingredient. 

Still more reasonable will this conclusion appear, when we con¬ 
sider the nature of this process by which the useful is changed 
into the ornamental. An essential pre-requisite to all beauty is 
contrast. To obtain artistic effect, light must be put in juxtaposi¬ 
tion with shade, bright colors with dull colors, a fretted surface 
with a plain one. Forte passages in music must have piano pass¬ 
ages to relieve them; concerted pieces need interspersing with 
solos; and rich chords must not be continuously repeated. In the 
drama we demand contrast of characters, of scenes, of sentiment, 
of style. In prose composition an eloquent passage should have 
a comparatively plain setting; and in poems great effect is 
obtained by occasional change of versification. This general prin¬ 
ciple will, I think, explain the transformation of the bygone use¬ 
ful into the present beautiful. It is by virtue of their contrast 
with our present modes of life, that past modes of life look inter¬ 
esting and romantic. Just as a picnic, which is a temporary return 
to an aboriginal condition, derives, from its unfamiliarity, a cer¬ 
tain poetry which it would not have were it habitual; so, every¬ 
thing ancient gains, from its relative novelty to us, an element of 
interest. Gradually as, by the growth of society, we leave behind 
the customs, manners, arrangements, and all the products, mate¬ 
rial and mental, of a bygone age—gradually as we recede from 
these so far that there arises a conspicuous difference between 
them and those we are familiar with; so gradually do they begin 
to assume to us a poetical aspect, and become applicable for orna¬ 
ment. And hence it follows that things and events which are close 
to us, and which are accompanied by associations of ideas 
not markedly contrasted with our ordinary associations, are rela¬ 
tively inappropriate for purposes of art. I say relatively because 
an incident of modern life or even of daily life may acquire ade¬ 
quate fitness for art purposes by an unusualness of some other 
kind than that due to unlikeness between past and present. 
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MS TRIPLEX 

T HE changes wrought by death are in themselves so sharp 
and final, and so terrible and melancholy in their conse¬ 
quences, that the thing stands alone in man’s experience and has 
no parallel upon earth. It outdoes all other accidents because 
it is the last of them. Sometimes it leaps suddenly upon its 
victims, like a Thug; sometimes it lays a regular siege, and creeps 
upon their citadel during a score of years. And when the busi¬ 
ness is done, there is sore havoc made in other people’s lives, 
and a pin knocked out by which many subsidiary friendships 
hung together. There arc empty chairs, solitary walks, and single 
beds at night. Again, in taking away our friends, death does 
not take them away utterly, but leaves behind a mocking, tragical, 
and soon intolerable residue, which must be hurriedly concealed. 
Hence a whole chapter of sights and customs striking to the 
mind, from the pyramids of Egypt to the gibbets and dule trees 
of mediaeval Europe. The poorest persons have a bit of 
pageant going towards the tomb; memorial stones are set up over 
the least memorable; and, in order to preserve some show of 
respect for what remains of our old loves and friendships, we 
must accompany it with much grimly ludicrous ceremonial, and 
the hired undertaker parades before the door. All this, and 
much more of the same sort, accompanied by the eloquence of 
poets, has gone a great way to put humanity in error; nay, in 
many philosophies the error has been embodied and laid down 
with every circumstance of logic; although in real life the bustle 
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and swiftness, in leaving people little time to think, have not 
left them time enough to go dangerously wrong in practice. 

As a matter of fact, although few things are spoken of with 
more fearful whisperings than this prospect of death, few have 
less influence on conduct under healthy circumstances. We have 
all heard of cities of South America built upon the side of fiery 
mountains, and how, even in this tremendous neighborhood, 
the inhabitants are not a jot more impressed by the solemnity 
of mortal conditions than if they were delving gardens in the 
greenest comer of England. There are serenades and suppers, 
and much gallantry among the myrtles overhead; and mean¬ 
while the foundation shudders underfoot, the bowels of the 
mountain growl, and at any moment living ruin may leap sky- 
high into the moonlight, and tumble man and his merry-making 
in the dust. In the eyes of very young people, and very dull 
old ones, there is something indescribably reckless and desperate 
in such a picture. It seems not credible that respectable 
married people, with umbrellas, should find appetite for a bit of 
supper within quite a long distance of a fiery mountain; ordi¬ 
nary life begins to smell of high-handed debauch when it is 
carried on so close to a catastrophe; and even cheese and salad, 
it seems, could hardly be relished in such circumstances without 
something like a defiance of the Creator. It should be a place for 
nobody but hermits dwelling in prayer and maceration, or niere 
born-devils drowning care in a perpetual carouse. 

And yet, when one comes to think upon it calmly, the situation 
of these South American citizens forms only a very pale figure 
for the state of ordinary mankind. This world itself, travelling 
blindly and swiftly in overcrowded space, among a million 
other worlds traveling blindly and swiftly in contrary directions, 
may very well come by a knock that would set it into explosion 
like a penny squihJb. And what, pathologically looked at, is the 
human body, with all its organs, but a mere bagful of petards? 
The least of these is as dangerous to the whole economy as the 
ship’s {Jowder-magazine to the ship; and with every breath we 
breathe, and every meal we eat, we are putting one or more of 
them in peril. If we clung as devoutly as some philosophers pre¬ 
tend we do to the abstract idea of life, or were half as frightened 
as they make out we are for the subversive accident that ends 
it all, the trumpets might sound by the hour and no one would 
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follow them into battle—the blue-peter might fly at the truck, 
but who would climb into a sea-going ship? Think (if these 
philosophers were right) with what a preparation of spirit we 
should affront the daily peril of the dinner-table—a deadlier 
spot than any battle-field in history, where the far greater pro¬ 
portion of our ancestors have miserably left their bones! What 
woman would ever be lured into marriage, so much more dan¬ 
gerous than the wildest sea? And what would it be to grow 
old? For, after a certain distance, every step we take in life we 
find the ice growing thinner below our feet, and all around us and 
behind us we see our contemporaries going through. By the time 
a man gets well into the seventies, his continued existence is 
a mere miracle; and when he lays his old bones in bed for the 
night, there is an overwhelming probability that he will never 
see the day. Do the old men mind it, as a matter of fact? Why. 
110. They were never merrier; they have their grog at night, 
and tell the raciest stories; they hear of the death of people about 
their own age, or even younger, not as if it was a grisly warning, 
but with a simple childlike pleasure at having outlived some 
one else; and when a draught might puff them out like a guttering 
candle, or a bit of a stumble shatter them like so much glass, 
their old hearts keep sound and unaffrighted, and they go on, 
bubbling with laughter, through years of man’s age compared to 
which the valley at Balaklava was as safe and peaceful as a 
village cricket-green on Sunday. It may fairly be questioned 
(if we look to the peril only) whether it was a much more daring 
feat for Curtius to plunge into the gulf than for any old gentle¬ 
man of ninety to doff his clothes and clamber into bed. 

Indeed, it is a memorable subject for consideration, with what 
unconcern and gaiety mankind pricks on along the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. The whole way is one wilderness of 
snares; and the end of it, for those who fear the last pinch, is 
irrevocable ruin. And yet we go spinning through it all, like a 
party for the Derby. Perhaps the reader remembers one of the 
humorous devices of the deified Caligula: how he encouraged a 
vast concourse of holiday-makers on to his bridge over Baia? 
bay, and when they were in the height of their enjoyment, 
turned loose the Pretorian guards among the company and had 
them tossed into the sea. This is no bad miniature of the 
dealings of nature with the transitory race of man. Only, what 
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a checkered picnic we have of it, even while it lasts! and into 
what great waters, not to be crossed by any swimmer, God’s 
pale Pretorian throws us over in the end! 

We live the time that a match flickers; we pop the cork of a 
ginger-beer bottle, and the earthquake swallows us on the 
instant. Is it not odd, is it not incongruous, is it not, in the 
highest sense of human speech, incredible, that we should think 
so highly of the ginger-beer and regard so little the devouring 
earthquake? ‘The love of Life” and “the fear of Death” are two 
famous phrases that grow harder to understand the more we 
think about them. It is a well-known fact that an immense pro¬ 
portion of boat accidents would never happen if people held the 
sheet in their hands instead of making it fast; and yet, unless 
it be some martinet of a professional mariner, or some lands¬ 
man with shattered nerves, every one of God’s creatures makes 
it fast. A strange instance of man’s unconcern and brazen 
boldness in the face of death! 

We confound ourselves with metaphysical phrases, which we 
import into daily talk with noble inappropriateness. We have 
no idea of what death is, apart from its circumstances and some 
of its consequences to others; and although we have some 
experience of living, there is not a man on earth who has flown 
so high in abstraction as to have any practical guess at the 
meaning of the word “life.” All literature, from Job and Omar 
Khayyam to Thomas Carlyle or Walt Whitman, is but an 
attempt to look upon the human state with such largeness of 
view as shall enable us to rise from the consideration of living 
to the Definition of Life. And our sages give us about the best 
satisfaction in their power when they say that it is a vapor, 
or a show, or made out of the same stuff with dreams. Philo¬ 
sophy, in its more rigid sense, has been at the same work for 
ages; and after a myriad bald heads have wagged over the 
problem, and piles of words have been heaped one upon an¬ 
other into dry and cloudy volumes without end, philosophy has 
the honor of laying before us, with modest pride, her con¬ 
tribution towards the subject: that life is a Permanent Possi¬ 
bility of Sensation. Truly a fine result! A man may very well 
love beef or hunting, or a woman; but surely, surely, not a Per¬ 
manent Possibility of Sensation! He may be afraid of a preci¬ 
pice, of a dentist, or a large enemy with a club, or even an 
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undertaker’s man; but not, certainly, of abstract death. We may 
trick with the word “life” in its dozen senses until we are weary 
of tricking; we may argue in terms of all the philosophies on 
earth; but one fact remains true throughout—that we do not 
love life, in the sense that we are greatly preoccupied about its 
conservation; that we do not, properly speaking, love life at all, 
but living. Into the view T s of the least careful there will enter 
some degree of providence; no man’s eyes are fixed entirely 
on the passing hour; but although we have some anticipation of 
good health, good weather, wine, active employment, love, and 
self-approval, the sum of these anticipations does not amount 
to anything like a general view of life’s possibilities and issues; 
nor are those who cherish them most vividly at all the most 
scrupulous of their personal safety. To be deeply interested 
in the accidents of our existence, to enjoy keenly the mixed 
texture of human experience, rather leads a man to disregard pre¬ 
cautions and risk his neck against a straw. For surely the love 
of living is stronger in an Alpine climber roping over a peril, or a 
hunter riding merrily at a stiff fence, than in a creature who lives 
upon a diet and w T alks a measured distance in the interest of his 
constitution. 

There is a great deal of very vile nonsense talked upon both 
sides of the matter; tearing divines reducing life to the dimen¬ 
sions of a mere funeral procession, so short as to be hardly 
decent; and melancholy unbelievers yearning for the tomb as if 
it were a world too far away. Both sides must feel a little 
ashamed of their performances now and again, when they draw' 
in their chairs to dinner. Indeed, a good meal and a bottle of 
wine is an answer to most standard works upon the question. 
When a man’s heart warms to his viands, he forgets a great deal 
of sophistry, and soars into a rosy zone of contemplation. 
Death may be knocking at the door, like the Commander’s 
statue; we have something else in hand, thank God, and let 
him knock. Passing bells are ringing the world over. All the 
world over, and every hour, some one is parting company with 
all his aches and ecstacies. For us also the trap is laid. But w r e 
are so fond of life that we have no leisure to entertain the ter¬ 
ror of death. It is a honeymoon with us all through, and none 
of the longest. Small blame to us if we give our whole hearts 
to this glowing bride of ours—to the appetites, to honor, to 
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the hungry curiosity of the mind, to the pleasure of the eyes 
in nature, and the pride of our own nimble bodies. 

We all of us appreciate the sensations; but as for caring about 
the Permanence of the Possibility, a man’s head is generally very 
bald, and his senses very dull, before he comes to that. 
Whether we regard life as a lane leading to a dead wall—a mere 
bag’s end, as the French say—or whether we think of it as a 
vestibule or gymnasium, where we wait our turn and prepare 
our faculties for some more noble destiny; whether we thunder 
in a pulpit, or pule in little atheistic poetry-books, about its 
vanity and brevity; whether we look justly for years of health 
and vigor, or are about to mount into a Bath-chair as a step 
towards the hearse; in each and all of these views and situations 
there is but one conclusion possible—that a man should stop his 
ears against paralyzing terror, and run the race that is set before 
him with a single mind. No one surely could have recoiled with 
more heartache and terror from the thought of death than our 
respected lexicographer; and yet we know how little it affected 
his conduct, how wisely and boldly he walked, and in what a 
fresh and lively vein he spoke of life. Already an old man, 
he ventured on his Highland tour; and his heart, bound with 
triple brass, did not recoil before twenty-seven individual cups 
of tea. As courage and intelligence are the two qualities best 
worth a good man’s cultivation, so it is the first part of intelli¬ 
gence to recognize our precarious estate in life, and the first 
part of courage to be not at all abashed before the fact. A 
frank and somewhat headlong carriage, not looking too 
anxiously before, not dallying in maudlin regret over the past, 
stamps the man who is well armored for this world. 

And not only well armored for himself, but a good friend 
and a good citizen to boot. We do not go to cowards for tender 
dealing; there is nothing so cruel as panic; the man who has 
least fear for his own carcase has most time to consider others. 
That eminent chemist who took his walks abroad in tin shoes, 
and subsisted wholly upon tepid milk, had all his work cut out 
for him in considerate dealings with his o»wn digestion. So 
soon as prudence has begun to grow up in the brain, like a dis¬ 
mal fungus, it finds its first expression in a paralysis of generous 
acts. The victim begins to shrink spiritually; he develops a 
fancy for parlors with a regulated temperature, and takes his 
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morality on the principle of tin shoes and tepid milk. The care 
of one important body or soul becomes so engrossing that all 
the noises of the outer world begin to come thin and faint into 
the parlor with the regulated temperature, and the tin shoes 
go equably forward over blood and rain. To be otherwise is 
to ossify; and the scruple-monger ends by standing stock still. 
Now the man who .has his heart on his sleeve, and a good whirl¬ 
ing weathercock of a brain, who reckons his life as a thing to 
be dashingly used and cheerfully hazarded, makes a very dif¬ 
ferent acquaintance of the world, keeps all his pulses going true 
and fast, and gathers impetus as he runs, until, if he be running 
towards anything better than wildfire, he may shoot up and be¬ 
come a constellation in the end. Lord look after his health, 
Lord have a care of his soul, says he; and he has at the key of 
the position, and swashes through incongruity and peril to¬ 
wards his aim. Death is on all sides of him with pointed bat¬ 
teries, as he is on all sides of us; unfortunate surprises gird 
him round; prim-mouthed friends and relations hold up their 
hands in quite a little elegiacal synod about his path: and what 
cares he for all this? Being a true lover of living, a fellow 
with something pushing and spontaneous on his inside, he must, 
like any other soldier, in any other stirring, deadly warfare, 
push on at his best pace until he touch the goal. “A peerage 
or Westminster Abbey!” cried Nelson in his bright, boyish, heroic 
manner. These are great incentives; not for any of these, but 
for the plain satisfaction of living, of being about their business 
in some sort or other, do the brave, serviceable men of every 
nation tread down the nettle danger and pass flyingly over all 
the stumbling-blocks of prudence. Think of the heroism of 
Johnson,—think of that superb indifference to mortal limitation 
that set him upon his dictionary, and carried him through tri¬ 
umphantly to the end! Who, if he were wisely considerate of 
things at large, would ever embark upon any work much more 
considerable than a halfpenny post-card? Who would project a 
serial novel, after Thackeray and Dickens had each fallen in 
mid-course? Who would find heart enough to begin to live, if 
he dallied with the consideration of death? 

And, after all, what sorry and pitiful quibbling all this is! 
To forego all the issues of living, in a parlor with a regulated 
temperature—as if that were not to die a hundred times over, 
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and for ten years at a stretch! As if it were not to die in one’s 
own lifetime, and without even the sad immunities of death! As 
if were not to die, and yet be the patient spectator of our 
own pitiable change! The Permanent Possibility is preserved, 
but the sensations carefully held at arm’s length, as if one kept 
a photographic plate in a dark chamber. It is better to lose 
health like a spendthrift than to waste it like a miser. It is 
better to live and be done with it than to die daily in the sick 
room. By all means begin your folio; even if the doctor does 
not give you a year,—even if he hesitates about a month, make 
one brave push and see what can be accomplished in a week. 
It is not only in finished undertakings that we ought to honor 
useful labor. A spirit goes out of the man who means execu¬ 
tion, which outlives the most untimely ending. All who have 
meant good work with their whole hearts, have done good work, 
although they may die before they have the time to sign it. 
Every heart that has beat strong and cheerfully has left a hopeful 
impulse behind it in the world, and bettered the tradition 
of mankind. And even if death catch people, like an open 
pitfall, and in mid-air, laying out vast projects, and planning 
monstrous foundations, flushed with hope, and their mouths full 
of boastful language, they should be at once tripped up and 
silenced; is there not something brave and spirited in such a 
termination? and does not life go down with a better grace, 
foaming in full body over a precipice, than miserably straggling 
to an end in sandy deltas? When the Greeks made their fine 
saying that those whom the gods love die young, I cannot help 
believing they had this 90 rt of death also in their eye. For surely, 
at whatever age it overtake the man, this is to die young. Death 
has not been suffered to take so much as an illusion from his 
heart. In the hot-fit of life, a-tiptoe on the highest point of 
being, he passes at a bound on to the other side. The noise of 
the mallet and chisel is scarcely quenched, the trumpets 
are hardly done blowing, when, trailing with him clouds of glory, 
this happy-starred, full-blooded spirit shoots into the spiritual 
land. 
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A MODEST PROPOSAL FOR PREVENTING THE CHIL¬ 
DREN OF POOR PEOPLE IN IRELAND FROM 
BEING A BURDEN TO THEIR PARENTS OR COUN¬ 
TRY, AND FOR MAKING THEM BENEFICIAL TO 
THE PUBLIC 

I T is a melancholy object to those who walk through this great 
town, or travel in the country, when they see the streets, the 
roads, and cabin-doors, crowded with beggars of the female sex, 
followed by three, four, or six children, all in rags, and impor¬ 
tuning every passenger for an alms. These mothers, instead of 
being able to work for their honest livelihood, are forced to 
employ all their time in strolling to beg sustenance for their 
helpless infants; who, as they grow up, either turn thieves for 
want of work, or leave their dear native country to fight for 
the Pretender in Spain, or sell themselves to the Barbadoes. 

I think it is agreed by all parties, that this prodigious number 
of children in the arms, or on the backs, or at the heels of their 
mothers, and frequently of their fathers, is, in the present deplor¬ 
able state of the kingdom, a very great additional grievance; and, 
therefore, whoever could find out a fair, cheap, and easy method 
of making these children sound, useful members of the common¬ 
wealth, would deserve so well of the public, as to have his statue 
set up for a preserver of the nation. 

But my intention is very far from being confined to provide 
only for the children of professed beggars; it is of a much 
greater extent, and shall take in the whole number of infants at 
a certain age, who are born of parents in effect as little able to 
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• support them as those who demand our charity in the streets. 

As to my own part, having turned my thoughts for many yean* 
upon this important subject, and maturely weighed the several 
schemes of our projectors, I have always found them grossly mis* 
taken in their computation. It is true, a child, just born, may be 
supported by its mother's milk for a solar year, with little other 
nourishment; at most, not above the value of two shillings, which 
the mother may certainly get, or the value in sciaps, by her lawful 
occupation of begging; and it is exactly at one year old that 1 
propose to provide tor them in such a manner, as, instead of 
being a charge upon their parents, or the parish, or wanting food 
and raiment for the rest of their lives, they shall, on the contrary, 
contribute to the feeding, and partly to the clothing of many 
thousands. 

There is likewise another great advantage in my scheme, that it 
will prevent those voluntary abortions, and that horrid practice of 
women murdering their bastard children, alas, too frequent 
among us! sacrificing the poor innocent babes, I doubt, more to 
avoid the expense than the shame, which would move tears and 
pity in the most savage and inhuman breast. 

The number of souls in this kingdom being usually reckoned 
one million and a half, of these I calculate there may be about 
two hundred thousand couple whose wives are breeders; from 
which number I subtract thirty thousand couple, who are able 
to maintain their own children, (although I apprehend there 
cannot be so many, under the present distresses of the kingdom) ; 
but this being granted, there will remain a hundred and seventy 
thousand breeders. I again subtract fifty thousand, for those 
women who miscarry, or whose children die by accident or disease 
within the year. There only remain a hundred and twenty thousand 
children of poor parents annually born. The question therefore 
is. How this number shall be reared and provided for? which, as 
I have already said, under the present situation of affairs, is 
utterly impossible by ill the methods hitherto proposed. For we 
can neither employ them in handicraft or agriculture; we neither 
build houses (I mean in the country), nor cultivate land; they 
can very seldom pick up a livelihood by stealing, till they arrive 
at six years old, except where they are of towardly parts; al¬ 
though I confess they learn the rudiments much earlier; during 
which time they can, however, be properly looked upon only as 
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probationers; as I have been informed by a principal gentleman 
in the country of Cavan, who protested to me, that he never knew 
above one or two instances under the age of six, even in a part 
of the kingdom so renowned for the quickest proficiency in that 
art. 

I am assured by our merchants, that a boy or a girl before 
twelve years old is no salable commodity; and even when they 
come to this age they will not yield above three pounds or three 
pounds and half a crown at most, on the exchange; which can¬ 
not turn to account either to the parents or kingdom, the charge 
of nutriment and rags having been at least four times that value. 

I shall now', therefore, humbly propose my own thoughts, which 
I hope will not he liable to the least objection. 

I have been assured by a very knowing American of my 
acquaintance in London, that a young healthy child, well nursed, 
is, at a year old, a most delicious, nourishing, and wholesome 
food, whether stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled; and I make no 
doubt that it will equally serve in a fricassee or a ragout. 

I do therefore humbly offer it to public consideration, that of the 
hundred and twenty thousand children already computed, twenty 
thousand may be reserved for breed, whereof only one-fourth part 
to be males; which is more than w'e allow to sheep, black-cattle, 
or swine; and my reason is, that these children are seldom the 
fruits of marriage, a circumstance not much regarded by our 
savages, therefore one male will be sufficient for four females. 
That the remaining hundred thousand may, at a year old, be 
offered in sale to the persons of quality and fortune through the 
kingdom; always advising the mother to let them suck plentifully 
in the last month, so as to render them plump and fat for a good 
table. A child will make tw r o dishes at an entertainment for 
friends; and when the family dines alone, the fore or hind 
quarter will make a reasonable dish, and, seasoned with a little 
pepper or salt, will be very good boiled on the fourth day, espe¬ 
cially in winter. 

I have reckoned, upon a medium, that a child just born will 
weigh twelve pounds, and in a solar year, if tolerably nursed, will 
increase to twenty-eight pounds. 

I grant this food will be somewhat dear, and therefore very 
proper for landlords, who, as they have already devoured most of 
the parents, seem to have the best title to the children. 
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Infants’ flesh will he in season throughout the year, but more 
plentifully in March, and a little before and after; for we are 
told by a grave author, an eminent French physician, that fish 
being a prolific diet, there are more children born in Roman Cath¬ 
olic countries about nine months after Lent, than at any other 
season; therefore, reckoning a year after Lent, the markets will 
be more glutted than usual, because the number of Popish infants 
is at least three to one in this kingdom; and therefore it will 
have one other collateral advantage, by lessening the number of 
Papists among us. 

I have already computed the charge of nursing a beggar’s child 
(in which*list I reckon all cottagers, laborers, and four-fifths of 
the farmers) to be about two shillings per annum, rags included; 
and I believe no gentleman would repine to give ten shillings for 
the carcass of a good fat child, which, as I have said, will make 
four dishes of excellent nutritive meat, when he has only some 
particular friend, or his own family, to dine with him. Thus the 
squire will learn to be a good landlord, and grow popular among 
his tenants; the mother will have eight shillings net profit, and be 
fit for work till she produces another child. 

Those who are more thrifty (as I must confess the times re¬ 
quire) may flay the carcass; the skin of which, artificially dressed, 
will make admirable gloves for ladies, and summer-boots for fine 
gentlemen. 

As to our city of Dublin, shambles may be appointed for this 
purpose in the most convenient parts of it, and butchers we may 
be assured will not be wanting; although I rather recommend 
buying the children alive, then dressing them hot from the knife, 
as we do roasting pigs. 

A very worthy person, a true lover of his country, and whose 
virtues I highly esteem, was lately pleased, in discoursing on this 
matter, to offer a refinement upon my scheme. He said, that many 
gentlemen of this kingdom, having of late destroyed their deer, 
he conceived that the want of venison might be well supplied by 
the bodies of young lads and maidens, not exceeding fourteen 
years of age, nor under twelve; so great a number of both sexes 
in every country being now ready to starve for want of work and 
service; and these to be disposed of by their parents, if alive, or 
otherwise by their nearest relations. But with due deference to so 
excellent a friend, and so deserving a patriot, I cannot be alto- 
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gether in his sentiments; for as to the males, my American 
acquaintance assured me, from frequent experience, that their 
flesh was generally tough and lean, like that of our schoolboys, 
by continual exercise, and their taste disagreeable; and to fatten 
them would not answer the charge. Then as to the females, it 
would, I think, with humble submission, be a loss to the public, 
because they soon would become breeders themselves; and besides, 
it is not improbable that some scrupulous people might be apt to 
censure such a practice (although indeed very unjustly,) as a 
little bordering upon cruelty; which, I confess, has always been 
with me the strongest objection against any project, how well 
soever intended. 

But in order to justify my friend, he confessed that this ex¬ 
pedient was put into his head by the famous Psalmanazar, a 
native of the island Formosa, who came from thence to Lon¬ 
don above twenty years ago; and m conversation told my friend, 
that in his country, w 7 hen any young person happened to be pul 
to death, the executioner sold the carcass to persons of quality as 
a prime dainty; and that in his time the body of a plump girl of 
fifteen, who was crucified for an attempt to poison the emperor, 
was sold to his imperial majesty’s prime minister of state, and 
other great mandarins of the court, in joints from the gibbet, at 
four hundred crowns. Neither indeed can I deny, that if the 
same use were made of several plump young girls in this town, 
who, without one single groat to their fortunes, cannot stir abroad 
without a chair, and appear at playhouse and assemblies in for¬ 
eign fineries which they never will pay for, the kingdom would 
not be the worse. 

Some persons of a desponding spirit are in great concern about 
the vast number of poor people, who are aged, diseased, or 
maimed; and I have been desired to employ my thoughts, what 
course may be taken to ease the nation of so grievous an encum¬ 
brance. But I am not in the least pain upon that matter, because 
it is very well known, that they are every day dying, and rotting, 
by cold and famine, and filth and vermin, as fast as can be 
reasonably expected. And as to the young laborers, they are now 
in almost as hopeful a condition; they cannot get work, and con¬ 
sequently pine away for want of nourishment to a degree, that if 
at any time they are accidentally hired to common labor, they 
have not strength to perform it; and thus the country and them- 
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selves are happily delivered from the evils to come. 

I have too long digressed, and therefore shall return to my 
subject. I think the advantages by the proposal which I have 
made, are obvious and many, as well as of the highest importance. 

For first, As I have already observed, it would greatly lessen 
the number of Papists, with whom we are yearly over-run, being 
the principal breeders of the nation, a*s well as our most dangerous 
enemies; and who stay at home on purpose to deliver the king¬ 
dom to the Pretender, hoping to take their advantage by the 
absence of so many good Protestants, who have chosen rather to 
leave their country, than stay at home and pay tithes against 
their conscience to an Episcopal curate. 

Secondly, The poorer tenants will have something valuable of 
their own, which by law may be made liable to distress, and help 
to pay their landlord’s rent; their corn and cattle being already 
seized, and money a thing unknown. 

Thirdly, Whereas the maintenance of a hundred thousand 
children, from two years old and upward; cannot be computed at 
less than ten shillings apiece per annum, the nation’s stock will 
be thereby increased fifty thousand pounds per annum, besides, 
the profit of a new dish introduced to the tables of all gentlemen 
of fortune in the kingdom, who have any refinement in taste. 
And the money will circulate among ourselves, the goods being 
entirely of our own growth and manufacture. 

Fourthly, The constant breeders, beside the gain of eight 
shillings sterling per annum by the sale of their children, will be 
rid of the charge of maintaining them after the first year. 

Fifthly, This food would likewise bring great custom to tav¬ 
erns ; where the vintners will certainly be so prudent as to procure 
the best receipts for dressing it to perfection, and, consequently, 
have their houses frequented by all the fine gentlemen, who justly 
value themselves upon their knowledge in good eating; and a 
skillful cook, who understands how to oblige his guests, will con¬ 
trive to make it as expensive as they please. 

Sixthly, This would be a great inducement to marriage, which 
all wise nations have either encouraged by rewards, or enforced 
by laws and penalties: It would increase the care and tenderness 
of mothers toward their children, when they were sure of a 
settlement for life-to the poor babes, provided in scJme sort by the 
public, to their annual profit or expense. We shpuld see an honest 
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emulation among the married women, which of them could bring 
the fattest child to the market. Men would become as fond of 
their wives during the time of their pregnancy, as they are now 
of their mares in foal, their cows in calf, their sows when they 
are ready to farrow; nor offer to beat or kick them (as is too 
frequent a practice) for fear of a miscarriage. 

Many other advantages might be enumerated. For instance, 
the addition of some thousand carcasses in our exportation of 
barrelled beef; the propagation of swine’s flesh, and improve¬ 
ment in the art of making good bacon, so much wanted among us 
by the great destruction of pigs, too frequent at our table; which 
are no way comparable in taste or magnificence to a well-grown, 
fat, yearling child, which, roasted whole, will make a consider¬ 
able figure at a lord mayor’s feast, or any other public enter¬ 
tainment. But this, and many others, I omit, being studious of 
brevity. 

Supposing that one thousand families in this city would be 
constant customers for infants’ flesh, beside others who might 
have it at merry-meetings, particularly at weddings and christen¬ 
ings, I compute that Dublin would take off annually about twent\ 
thousand carcasses; and the rest of the kingdom (where probably 
they will be sold somewhat cheaper) the regaining eighty 
thousand. . 

1 can think of no one objection that will possibly be raised 
against this proposal, unless it should be urged, that the num¬ 
ber of people will be thereby much lessened in the kingdom. This 
I freely own, and it was indeed one principal design in offering 
it to the world. I desire the reader will observe, that I calculate 
my remedy for this one individual kingdom of Ireland, and for 
no other that ever was, is, or I think, ever can be, upon earth. 
Therefore let no man talk to me of other expedients: of taxing 
our absentees at five shillings a pound: of using neither clothes, 
nor household-furniture, except what is our own growth and 
manufacture: of utterly rejecting the materials and instruments 
that promote foreigti luxury: of curing the expensiveness of 
pride, vanity, idleness, and gaming in our women; of introducing 
a vein of parsimony, prudence, and temperance: of learning to 
love our country, in the want of which we differ even from Lap¬ 
landers, and the inhabitants of Topinamboo: of quitting our ani¬ 
mosities and factions, nor acting any longer like the Jews, who 
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were murdering one another at the very moment their city was 
taken: of being a little cautions not to sell our country and con¬ 
science for nothing: of teaching landlords to have at least one 
degree of mercy toward their tenants: lastly, of putting a spirit 
of honesty, industry, and skill into our shopkeepers; who, if a 
resolution, could now be taken to buy only our native goods, would 
immediately unite to cheat and exact upon us in the price, the 
measure, and the goodness, nor could ever yet be brought to 
make one fair proposal of just dealing, though often and ear¬ 
nestly invited to it. 

* 

Therefore I repeat, let no man talk to me of these and the 
like expedients, till he has at least some glimpse of hope, that 
there will be ever some hearty and sincere attempt to put them 
in practice. 

But, as to myself, having been wearied out for many years 
with offering vain, idle, visionary thoughts, and at length utterly 
despairing of success, I fortunately fell upon this proposal; 
which, as it is wholly new, so it has something solid and real, of 
no expense and little trouble, full in our own power, and whereby 
we can incur no danger in disobliging* England. For this kind 
of commodity will not bear exportation, the flesh being of too 
tender a consistence to admit a long continuance in salt, although 
perhaps 1 could name a. country, which would be gl%d to eat up 
our whole nation without it. 

After all, I am not so violently bent upon my own opinion as 
tc reject any offer proposed by wise men, which shall be. found 
equally innocent, cheap, easy, and effectual. But before some¬ 
thing of that kind shall be advanced in contradiction to my 
scheme, and offering a better, I desire the author, or authors, will 
he pleased maturely to consider two points. First, as things now 
;tand, how they will be able to find food and raiment for a hun¬ 
dred thousand useless mouths and backs. And, secondly, there 
being a round million of creatures in human figure throughout this 
kingdom, whose whole subsistence put into a common stock would 
leave them in debt two millions of pounds sterling, adding those 
who are beggars by profession, to the bulk of farmers, cottagers, 
and laborers, with the wives and children who are beggars in 
effect; I desire those politicians who dislike my overture, and 
may perhaps be so bold as to attempt an answer, that they will 
first ask the parents of these mortals, whether they would not 
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at this day think it a great happiness to have been sold for food 
at a year old, in the manner I prescribe, and thereby have avoided 
such a perpetual scene of misfortunes, as they have since gone 
through, by the oppression of landlords, the impossibility of pay¬ 
ing rent without money or trade, the want of common sustenance, 
with neither house nor clothes to cover them from the inclemen¬ 
cies of the weather, and the most inevitable prospect of entailing 
the like, or greater miseries, upon their breed forever. 

I profess, in the sincerity of my heart, that I have not the least 
personal interest in endeavoring to promote this necessary work, 
having no other motive than the public good of my country, by 
advancing our trade, providing for infants, relieving the poor, 
and giving some pleasure to the rich. I have no children by 
which I can propose to get a single penny; the youngest being 
nine years old, and my wife past child-bearing, 
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ON A LAZY IDLE BOY 

I HAD occasion to pass a week in the autumn in the little 
old town of Coire or Chur, in the Orisons, where lies buried 
that very ancient British king, saint and martyr, Lucius, who 
founded the Church of St. Peter, on Cornhill. Few people note 
the church nowadays, and fewer ever heard of the saint. Jn the 
cathedral at Chur, his statue appears surrounded by other sainted 
persons of his family. With tight red breeches, a Roman habit, 
a curly brown beard, and a neat little gilt crown and sceptre, 
he stands, a very comely and cheerful image: and from what I 
may call his peculiar position with regard to Cornhill, I beheld 
this figure of St. Lucius with more interest than I should have 
bestowed upon personages who, hierarchically, are, I daresay, 
his superiors. 

The pretty little city stands, so to speak, at the end of the 
world—of the world of today, the world of rapid motion, and 
rushing railways, and the commerce and intercourse of men. 
From the northern gate, the iron road stretches away to Zurich, 
to Basle, to Paris, to home. From the old southern barriers, 
before which a little river rushes, and around which stretch the 
crumbling battlements of the ancient town, the road bears the 
slow diligence or lagging vetturino by the shallow Rhine, through 
the awful gorges of the Via Mala, and presently over the Spliigen 
to the shores of Como. 

I have seldom seen a place more quaint, pretty, calm, and pas¬ 
toral, than this remote little Chur. What need have the inhab¬ 
itants for walls and ramparts, except to build summer houses, to 
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trail vines, and hang clothes to dry on them? No enemies ap¬ 
proach the great mouldering gates: only at morn and even the 
cows come lowing past them, the village maidens chatter merrily 
round the fountains, and babble like the ever-voluble stream that 
flows under the old walls. The schoolboys, with book and satchel, 
in smart uniforms, march up to the gymnasium, and return thence 
at their stated time. There is one coffee-house in the town, and 
I see one old gentleman goes to it. There are shops with no 
customers seemingly, and the lazy tradesmen look out of their 
little windows at the single stranger sauntering by. There is a 
stall with baskets of queer little black grapes and apples, and a 
pretty brisk trade with a half-a-dozen urchins standing round. 
But, beyond this, there is scarce any talk or movement in the 
street. There's nobody at the bookshop. “If you will have the 
goodness to come again in an hour/’ says the banker, with his 
mouth full of dinner at one o'clock, “you can have the money. 0 
There is nobody at the hotel, save the good landlady, the kind 
waiters, the brisk young cook who ministers to you. Nobody is 
in the Protestant church—(oh! strange sight, the two confessions 
are here at peace!—nobody in the Catholic church: until the 
sacristan, from his snug abode in the cathedral close, espies the 
traveler eyeing the monsters and pillars before the old shark- 
toothed arch of his cathedral, and comes out (with a view to 
remuneration possibly) and opens the gate, and shows you the 
venerable church, and the queer old relics in the sacristy, and the 
ancient vestments (a black velvet cope, amongst other robes, as 
fresh as yesterday, and presented by that notorious “pervert,” 
Henry of Navarre and France), and the statue of St. Lucius who 
built St. Peter's Church, on Cornhill. 

What a quiet, kind, quaint, pleasant, pretty old town! Has it 
been asleep these hundreds and hundreds of years, and is the 
brisk young Prince of the Sidereal Realms in his screaming car 
drawn by his snorting steel elephant coming to waken it? Time 
was when there must have been life and bustle and commerce 
here. Those vast, venerable walls were not made to keep out 
cows, but men-at-arms, led by fierce captains, who prowled about 
the gates, and robbed traders as they passed in and out with their 
bales, their goods, their pack-horses, and their wains. Is the 
place so dead that even the clergy of the different denominations 
can't quarrel? Why, seven or eight, or a dozen, or fifteen hundred 
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years ago (they haven’t the register at St. Peter’s up to that re¬ 
mote period. I daresay it was burnt in the fire of London)—a 
dozen hundred years ago, when there was some life in the town, 
St. Lucius was stoned here on account of the theological dif¬ 
ferences, after founding our church in Cornhill. 

There was a sweet pretty river walk we used to take in the 
evening and mark the mountains round glooming with a deeper 
purple; the shades creeping up the golden walls; the river brawl¬ 
ing, the cattle calling, the maids and chatterboxes round the foun¬ 
tains babbling and bawling; and several times in the course of 
our sober walks we overtook a lazy slouching boy, or hobble¬ 
dehoy, with a rusty coat, and trousers too long, and big feet trail¬ 
ing lazily one after the other, and large lazy hands dawdling 
from out the tight sleeves, and in the lazy hands a little book, 
which my lad held up to his face, and which I daresay so charmed 
and ravished him, that he was blind to the beautiful sights around 
him; unmindful, I would venture to lay any wager, of the lessons 
he had to learn for tomorrow; forgetful of mother waiting sup¬ 
per, and father preparing a scolding;—absorbed utterly and en¬ 
tirely in his book. 

What was it that so fascinated the young student, as he stood 
by the river shore? Not the Pons Asinorum. What book so 
delighted him, and blinded him to all the rest of the world, so 
that he did not care to see the apple-woman with her fruit, or 
(more tempting still to sons of Eve) the pretty girls with their 
apple-cheeks, who laughed and prattled round the fountain! What 
was the book? Do you suppose it was Livy, or the Greek gram¬ 
mar? No; it was a Novel that you were reading, you lazy, not 
very clean, good-for-nothing, sensible boy! It was D’Artagnan 
locking up General Monk in a box, or almost succeeding in keep¬ 
ing Charles the First’s head on. It was the prisoner of the Cha- 
teu d’lf cutting himself out of the sack fifty feet under water 
(I mention the novels I like best myself—novels without love or 
talking, or any of that sort of nonsense, but containing plenty 
of fighting, escaping, robbery, and rescuing)—cutting himself out 
of the sack, and swimming to the island of Monte Cristo. O 
Dumas! O thou brave, kind, gallant old Alexandre! I hereby 
offer thee homage, and give thee thanks for many pleasant hours. 
I have read thee (being sick in bed) for thirteen hours of a 
happy day, and had the ladies of the house fighting for the vol- 
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times. Be assured that lazy boy was reading Dumas (or I will 
go so far as to let the reader here pronounce the eulogium, or 
insert the name of his favorite author) ; and as for the anger, or 
it may be, the reverberations of his schoolmaster, or the remon¬ 
strances of his father, or the tender pleadings of his mother that 
he should not let the supper grow cold—I don’t believe the scape¬ 
grace cared one fig. No! figs are sweet, but fictions are sweeter. 

Have you ever seen a score of white-bearded, white-robed 
warriors, or grave seniors of the city, seated at the gate of Jaffa 
or Bey rout, and listening to the story-teller reciting his marvels 
out of Antar or the Arabian Nights? I was once present when a 
young gentleman at table put a tart away from him, and said to 
his neighbor, the Younger Son (with rather a fatuous air), “I 
never eat sweets.” 

“Not eat sweets! and do you know why?” says T. 

“Because I am past that kind of thing,” says the young gen¬ 
tleman. 

“Because you are a glutton and a sot!” cries the Elder (and 
Juvenis winces a little). “All people who have natural, healthy 
appetites, love sweets; all children, all women, all Eastern people, 
whose tastes are not corrupted by gluttony and strong drink.” 
And a plateful of raspberries and cream disappeared before 
the philosopher. 

You take the allegory. Novels are sweets. All people with 
healthy literary appetites love them—almost all women;—a vast 
number of clever, hard-headed men. Why, one of the most 
learned physicians in England said to me only yesterday, “I have 
just read So-ctnd-$o for the second time” (naming one of Jones’s 
exquisite fictions). Judges, bishops, chancellors, mathematicians, 
are notorious novel readers; as well as young boys and sweet 
girls, and their kind tender mothers. Who has not read about 
Eldon, and how he cried over novels every night when he was 
not at whist? 

As for that lazy naughty boy at Chur, I doubt whether he 
will like novels when he is thirty years of age. He is taking too 
great a glut of them now. He is eating jelly until he will be sick. 
He will know most plots by the time he is twenty, so that he will 
never be surprised when the Stranger turns out to be the rightful 
earl,—when the old Waterman, throwing off his beggarly gabar¬ 
dine, shows his stars and the collars of his various orders, and 
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clasping Antonia to his bosom, proves himself to be the prince, 
her long-lost father. He will recognize the novelist's same char¬ 
acters, though they appear in red-heeled pumps and ailcs-de» 
pigeon , or the garb of the nineteenth century. He will get weary 
of sweets, as boys of private schools grow (or used to grow, for 
I have done growing some little time myself, and the practice may 
have ended too)—as private schoolboys used to grow tired of the 
pudding before their mutton at dinner. 

And pray what is the moral of this apologue? The moral I 
take to be this: the appetite for novels extending to the end of 
the world; far away in the frozen deep, the sailors reading them 
to one another during the endless night;—far away under the 
Syrian stars, the solemn sheiks and elders hearkening to the 
poet as he recites his tales; far away in the Indian camps, where 

the soldiers listen to -'s tales, or-'s, after the hot day's 

march; far away in little Chur yonder where the lazy boy pores 
over the fond volume, and drinks it in with all his eyes:—the 
demand being what we know it is, the merchant must supply it, 
as he w r ill supply saddles and pale ale for Bombay or Calcutta. 

But as surely as the cadet drinks too much pale ale, it will 
disagree with him; and so surely, dear youth, will too much 
novels cloy on thee. I wonder, do novel writers themselves read 
many novels? If you go into Gunter's you don't see those charm¬ 
ing young ladies (to whom I present my most respectful com¬ 
pliments) eating tarts and ices, but at the proper eventide they 
have good plain wholesome tea and bread and butter. Can any¬ 
body tell me does the author of the Tale of Two Cities read 
novels? does the author of the Tower of London devour ro¬ 
mances? does the dashing Harry Lorrequer delight in Plain or 
Ringlets or Spunge’s Sporting Tour ? Does the veteran, from 
whose flowing pen we had the books which delighted our young 
days, Damley, and Richelieu, and Delorme, relish the works of 
Alexandre the Great, and thrill over the Three Musketeers ? Does 
the accomplished author of The Caxions read the other tales in 
Blackwood? (For example, that ghost-story printed last August, 
and which for my part, though I read it in the public reading 
room at the “Pavilion Hotel'' at Folkestone, I protest frightened 
me so that I scarce dared look over my shoulder.) Does Uncle 
Tom admire Adam Bede ; and does the author of the Vicar of 
Wrexhill laugh over The Warden and the Three Clerks? Dear 
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youth of ingenuous countenance and ingenuous pudor! I make 
no doubt that the eminent parties above named all partake of 
novels in moderation—eat jellies—but mainly nourish themselves 
upon wholesome roast and boiled. 

Here, dear youth aforesaid! our Cornhill Magazine owners 
strive to provide thee with facts as well as fiction; and though 
it does not become them to brag of their Ordinary, at least they 
invite thee to a table where thou shalt sit in good company. That 
story of the Fox was written by one of the gallant seamen who 
sought for poor Franklin under the awful Arctic Night: that 
account of China is told by the man of all the empire most likely 
to know of what he speaks: those pages regarding Volunteers 
come from an honored hand that has borne the sword in a hun¬ 
dred famous fields, and pointed the British guns in the greatest 
siege in the world. 

Shall we point out others? We are fellow-travellers, and shall 
make acquaintance as the voyage proceeds. In the Atlantic steam¬ 
ers, on the first day out (and on high and holy-days subse¬ 
quently), the jellies set down on table are richly ornamented; 
medioquc in fontc lepornm rise the American and British flags 
nobly emblazoned in tin. As the passengers remark this pleasing 
phenomenon, the Captain no doubt improves the occasion by ex¬ 
pressing a hope, to his right and left, that the flag of Mr, Bub 
and his younger Brother may always float side by side in friendly 1 
emulation. Novels having been previously compared to jellies— 
here are two (one perhaps not entirely saccharine, and flavored 
with an amari aliquid very distasteful to some palates)—two 
novels under two flags, the one that ancient ensign which has 
hung before the well-known booth of Vanity Fair ; the other that 
fresh and handsome standard which has lately been hoisted on 
Barchester Towers . Pray, sir, or madam, to which dish will 
you be helped? 

So have I seen my friends, Captain Lang and Captain Com¬ 
stock, press their guests to partake of the fare on that memo¬ 
rable “first day out,” when there is no man, I think, who sits 
down but asks a blessing on his voyage, and the good ship dips* 
over the bar, and bounds away into the blue water. 
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PREFACE TO THE “LYRICAL BALLADS” 

I T IS supposed, that by the act of writing in verse an Author 
makes a formal engagement that he will gratify certain 
known habits of association; that he not only thus apprises the 
Reader that certain classes of ideas and expressions will be 
found in his book, but that others will be carefully excluded. 
This exponent or symbol held forth by metrical language must 
in different eras of literature have excited very different expecta¬ 
tions: for example, in the age of Catullus, Terence and Lucre¬ 
tius, and that of Statius or Claudian; and in our own country, 
in the age of Shakespeare and Beaumont and Fletcher, and that 
of Donne and Cowley, or Dryden, or Pope. I will not take upon 
me to determine the exact import of the promise which by the act 
of writing in verse an Author, in the present day, makes to his 
Reader; but I am certain it will appear to many persons that I 
have not fulfilled the terms of an engagement thus voluntarily 
contracted. They who have been accustomed to the gaudiness 
and inane phraseology of many modern writers, if they persist 
in reading this book to its conclusion, will, no doubt, frequently 
have to struggle with feelings of strangeness and awkwardness: 
they will look round for poetry, and will be induced to inquire 
by what species of courtesy these attempts can be permitted to 
assume that title. I hope, therefore, the Reader will not censure 
me, if I attempt to state what I have proposed to myself to per¬ 
form; and also (as far as the limits of this notice will permit) 
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to explain some of the chief reasons which have determined me 
in the choice of my purpose: that at least he may be spared any 
unpleasant feeling of disappointment, and that I myself may be 
protected from the most dishonorable accusation which can be 
brought against an Author, namely, that of an indolence which 
prevents him from endeavoring to ascertain what is his duty, or, 
when his duty is ascertained, prevents him from performing it. 

r £he principal object, then, which I proposed to myself in these 
Poems was to choose incidents and situations from common life, 
and to relate or describe them, throughout, as far as was possible, 
in a selection of language really used by men, and, at the same 
time, to throw over them a certain coloring of imagination, 
whereby ordinary things should be presented to the mind in an 
unusual way; and, further, and above all, to make these inci¬ 
dents and situations interesting by tracing in them, truly though 
not ostentatiously, the primary laws of our nature: chiefly, as 
far as regards the manner in which we associate ideas in a state 
of excitement. Low and rustic life was generally chosen, be¬ 
cause, in that condition, the essential passions of the heart find a 
better soil in which they can attain their maturity, are less under 
restraint, and speak a plainer and more emphatic language; 
because in that condition of life our elementary feelings co-exist 
in a state of greater simplicity, and, consequently, may be more 
accurately contemplated, and more forcibly communicated; be¬ 
cause the manners of rural life germinate from those elementary 
feelings; and from the necessary character of rural occupations, 
are more easily comprehended, and are more durable; and, lastly, 
because in that condition the passions of men are incorporated 
with the beautiful and permanent forms of nature. The lan¬ 
guage, too, of these men is adopted (purified indeed from what 
appears to be its real defects, from all lasting and rational causes 
of dislike or disgust) because such men hourly communicate with 
the best objects from which the best part of language is originally 
derived; and because, from their rank in society and the same¬ 
ness and narrow circle of their intercourse, being less under the 
influence of social vanity, they convey their feelings and notions 
in simple and unelaborated expressions. Accordingly, such a lan¬ 
guage, arising out of repeated experience and regular feelings, is 
a more permanent, and a far more philosophical language, than 
that which is frequently substituted for it by Poets, who think 
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that they are conferring honor upon themselves and their art, 
in proportion as they separate themselves from the sympathies 
of men, and indulge in arbitrary and capricious habits of expres¬ 
sion, in order to furnish food for fickle tastes, and fickle appe 
tites, of their own creation. 

I cannot, however, be insensible of the present outcry against 
the triviality and meanness, both of thought and language, which 
some of my contemporaries have occasionally introduced into 
their metrical compositions; and I acknowledge that this defect, 
where it exists, is more dishonorable to the Writer’s own char¬ 
acter than false refinement or arbitrary innovation, though I 
should contend at the same time, that it is far less pernicious in 
the sum of its consequences. From such verses the Poems in 
these volumes will be found distinguished at least by one mark 
of difference, that each of them has a worthy purpose . Not that 
I mean to say, I always began to write with a distinct purpose 
formally conceived; but my habits of meditation have so formed 
my feelings, as that my descriptions of such objects as strongly 
excite those feelings, will be found to cany along with them a 
purpose . If in this opinion I am mistaken, I can have little 
right to the name of a Poet. For all good poetry is the spon¬ 
taneous overflow of powerful feelings: and though this be true, 
Poems to which any value can be attached were never produced 
on any variety of subjects but by a man, who, being possessed of 
more than usual organic sensibility, had also thought long and 
deeply. For our continued influxes of feeling are modified and 
directed by our thoughts, which are indeed the representatives of 
all our past feelings: and, as by contemplating the relation of 
these general representatives to each other, we discover what is 
really important to men, so, by the repetition and continuance of 
this act, our feelings will be connected with important subjects, 
till at length, if we be originally possessed of much sensibility, 
such habits of mind will be produced, that, by observing blindly 
and mechanically the impulses of tho§e habits, we shall describe 
objects, and utter sentiments, of such a nature, and in such con¬ 
nection with each other, that the understanding of the being to 
whom we address ourselves, if he be in a healthful state of asso¬ 
ciation, must necessarily be in some degree enlightened, and his 
affections ameliorated. 

I have said that each of these poems has a purpose. I have 
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also informed my Reader what this purpose will be found prin¬ 
cipally to be: namely, to illustrate the manner in which our 
feelings and ideas are associated in a state of excitement. But, 
speaking in language somewhat more appropriate, it is to follow 
the fluxes and refluxes of the mind when agitated by the great 
and simple affections of our nature. This object I have en¬ 
deavored in these short essays to attain by various means; by 
tracing the maternal passion through many of its more subtle 
windings, as in the poems of the Idiot Boy and the Mad Mother; 
by accompanying the last struggles of a human being, at the 
approach of death, cleaving in solitude to life and society, as in 
the Poem of the Forsaken Indian; by showing, as in the Stanzas 
entitled 1 Vc are Seven, the perplexity and obscurity which in 
childhood attend our notion of death, or rather our utter 
inability to admit that notion; or by displaying the strength 
of fraternal, or, to speak more philosophically, of moral attach¬ 
ment when early associated with the great and beautiful objects 
of nature, as in The Brothers; or, as in the Incident of Simon 
Lee, by placing my Reader in the way of receiving from ordi¬ 
nary moral sensations another and more salutary impression than 
we are accustomed to receive from them. It has also been part 
of my general purpose to attempt to sketch characters under the 
influence of less impassioned feelings, as in The Two April 
Mornings, The Fountain, The Old Man Traveling, The Two 
Thieves, etc., characters, of which the elements are simple, be¬ 
longing rather to nature than to manners, such as exist now, and 
will probably always exist, and which from their constitution 
may be distinctly and profitably contemplated. I will not abuse 
the indulgence of my Reader by dwelling longer upon this sub¬ 
ject ; but it is proper that I should mention one other circum¬ 
stance which distinguishes these Poems from the popular Poetry 
of the day; it is this, that the feeling therein developed gives 
importance to the action and situation, and not the action and 
situation to the feeling. My meaning will be rendered perfectly 
intelligible by referring my Reader to the Poems entitled Poor 
Susan and the Childless Father, particularly to the last Stanza 
of the latter Poem. 

I will not suffer a sense of false modesty to prevent me from 
asserting, that I point my Reader's attention to this mark of dis¬ 
tinction, far less for the sake of these particular Poems than 
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from the general importance of the subject. The subject is 
indeed important! For the human mind is capable of being 
excited without the application of gross and violent stimulants; 
and he must have a very faint perception of its beauty and 
dignity who does not know this, and who does not further know, 
that one being is elevated above another, in proportion as he 
possesses this capability. It has therefore appeared to me, that 
to endeavor to produce or enlarge this capability is one of the 
best services in which, at any period, a Writer can be engaged; 
but this service, excellent at all times, is especially so at the 
present day. For a multitude of causes, unknown to former 
times, are now acting with a combined force to blunt the dis¬ 
criminating powers of the mind, and unfitting it for all voluntary 
exertion, to reduce it to a state of almost savage torpor. The 
most effective of these causes are the great national events which 
are daily taking place, and the increasing accumulation of men in 
cities, where the uniformity of their occupations produces a crav¬ 
ing for extraordinary incident, which the rapid communication of 
intelligence hourly gratifies. To this tendency of life and manners 
the literature and theatrical exhibitions of the country have con¬ 
formed themselves. The invaluable works of our elder writers, I 
had almost said the works of Shakespeare and Milton, are driven 
into neglect by frantic novels, sickly and stupid German Trage¬ 
dies, and deluges of idle and extravagant stories in verse.—When 
I think upon this degrading thirst after outrageous stimulation, I 
am almost ashamed to have spoken of the feeble effort with which 
I have endeavored to counteract it; and, reflecting upon the mag¬ 
nitude of the general evil, I should be oppressed with no dishon¬ 
orable melancholy, had I not a deep impression of certain inher¬ 
ent and indestructible qualities of the human mind, and likewise 
of certain powers in the great and permanent objects that act 
upon it, which are equally inherent and indestructible; and did I 
not further add to this impression a belief, that the time is ap¬ 
proaching when the evil will be systematically opposed, by men 
of greater powers, and with far more distinguished success. 

Having dwelt thus long on the subjects and aim of these Poems, 
I shall request the Reader’s permission to apprise him of a few 
circumstances relating to their style, in order, among other rea¬ 
sons, that I may not be censured for not having performed what 
I never attempted. The Reader will find that personifications of 
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abstract ideas rarely occur in these volumes; and, I hope, are 
utterly rejected, as an ordinary device to elevate the style, and 
raise it above prose. I have proposed to myself to imitate, and, 
as far as is possible, to adopt the very language of men; and 
assuredly such personifications do not make any natural or reg¬ 
ular part of that language. They are, indeed, a figure of speech 
occasionally prompted by passion, and I have made use of them 
as such; but 1 have endeavored utterly to reject them as a me- 
chanical device of style, or as a family language which Writers 
in metre seem to lay claim to by prescription. I have wished to 
keep my Reader in the company of flesh and blood, persuaded 
that by so doing 1 shall interest him. I am, however, well aware 
that others who pursue a different track may interest him like¬ 
wise; 1 do not interfere with their claim, I only wish to prefer 
a different claim of my own. There will also be found in these 
pieces little of what is usually called poetic diction; I have taken 
as much pains to avoid it as others ordinarily take to produce it; 
this I have done for the reason already alleged, to bring my lan¬ 
guage near to the language of men, and further, because the 
pleasure which I have proposed to myself to impart, is of a kind 
very different from that which is supposed by many persons to 
be the proper object of poetry. I do not know how, without 
being culpably particular, I can give my Readers a more exact 
notion of the style in which I wished these poems to be written, 
than, by informing him that I have at all times endeavored to 
look steadily at my subject, consequently, I hope that there is 
in these Poems little falsehood of description, and that my ideas 
are expressed in language fitted to their respective importance. 
Something I must have gained by this practice, as it is friendly 
to one property of all good poetry, namely, good sense; but it 
has necessarily cut me off from a large portion of phrases and 
figures of speech which from father to son have long been re¬ 
garded as the common inheritance of Poets. I have also thought 
it expedient to restrict myself still further, having abstained 
from the use of many expressions, in themselves proper and beau¬ 
tiful, but which have been foolishly repeated by bad Poets, till 
such feelings of disgust are connected with them as it is scarcely 
possible by any art of association to overpower. 

If in a poem there should be found a series of lines, or even 
a single line, in which the language, though naturally arranged, 
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and according to the strict laws of metre, does not differ from 
that of prose, there is a numerous class of critics who, when they 
stumble upon these prosaisms, as they call them, imagine that 
they have made a notable discovery, and exult over the Poet as 
over a man ignorant of his own profession. Now these men 
would establish a canon of criticism which the Reader will con¬ 
clude he must utterly reject, if he wishes to be pleased with these 
pieces. And it would be a most easy task to prove to him, that 
not only the language of a large portion of every good poem, 
even of the most elevated character, must necessarily, except 
with reference to the metre, in no respect differ from that of good 
prose, but likewise that some of the most interesting parts of the 
best poems will be found to be strictly the language of prose, 
when prose is well written. The truth of this assertion might be 
demonstrated by innumerable passages from almost all the poeti¬ 
cal writings, even of Milton himself. I have not space for much 
quotation; but, to illustrate the subject in a general manner, 1 
will here adduce a short composition of Gray, who was at the 
head of those who, by their reasonings, have attempted to widen 
the space of separation betwixt Prose and Metrical composition, 
and was more than any other man curiously elaborate in the 
structure of his own poetic diction. 

In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 

And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire: 

The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire. 

These ears, alas! for other notes repine; 

A different object do these eyes require; 

My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine; 

And in m v breast the imperfect joys expire: 

Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier men; 

The fields to all their wonted tribute bear; 

To warm their little loves the birds complain. 

/ fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear , 

And weep the more because 1 weep in vain. 

It will easily be perceived, that the only part of this Sonnet 
which is of any value is the lines printed in Italics; it is equally 
obvious, that, except in the rhyme, and in the use of the single 
word “fruitless” for fruitlessly, which is so far a defect, the 
language of these lines does in no respect differ from that of 
prose. 

By the foregoing quotation I have shown that the language of 
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Prose may yet be well adapted to Poetry; and I have previously 
asserted, that a large portion of the language of every good poem 
can in no respect differ from that of< good Prose. I will go fur¬ 
ther. I do not doubt that it may be safely affirmed, that there 
neither is, nor can be, any essential difference between the lan¬ 
guage of prose and metrical composition. We are fond of tracing 
the resemblance between Poetry and Painting, and, accordingly, 
we call them Sisters: but where shall we find bonds of connection 
sufficiently strict to typify the affinity betwixt metrical and prose 
composition? They both speak by and to the same organs; the 
bodies in which both of them are clothed may be said to be of 
the same substance, their affections are kindred, and almost iden¬ 
tical, not necessarily differing even in degree; Poetry 1 sheds no 
tears “such as Angels weep” but natural and human tears; she 
can boast of no celestial Ichor that distinguishes her vital juices 
from those of prose; the same human blood circulates through 
the veins of them both. 

If it be affirmed that rhyme and metrical arrangement of 
themselves constitute a distinction which overturns what I have 
been saying on the strict affinity of metrical language with that 
of prose, and paves the way for other artificial distinctions which 
the mind voluntarily admits, I answer that the language of such 
Poetry as I am recommending is, as far as is possible, a selection 
of the language really spoken by men; that this selection, 
wherever it is made with true taste and feeling, will of itself 
form a distinction far greater than would at first be imagined, 
and will entirely separate the composition from the vulgarity 
and meanness of ordinary life; and, if metre be super-added 
thereto, I believe that a dissimilitude will be produced altogether 
sufficient for the gratification of a rational mind. What other 
distinction would we have? Whence is it to come? And where 
is it to exist? Not, surely, where the Poet speaks through the 
mouths of his characters: it cannot be necessary here, either for 

5 I here use the word “Poetry’’ (though against my own judgment) as 
opposed to the word “Prose,” and synonomous with metrical composi¬ 
tion. But much, confusion has been introduced into criticism by this 
contradistinction of Poetry and Prose, instead of the more philosophical 
one of Poetry and Matter of Fact, or Science. The only strict antithesis 
to Prose is Metre: nor is this, in truth, a strict antithesis; because lines 
and passages of metre so naturally occur in writing prose, that it would 
be scarcely possible to avoid them, even were it desirable. 
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elevation of style, or any of its supposed ornaments: for, if the 
Poet’s subject be judiciously chosen, it will naturally, and upon 
fit occasion, lead him to passions the language of which, if select¬ 
ed truly and judiciously, must necessarily be dignified and varie¬ 
gated, and alive with metaphors and figures. I forbear to speak 
of an incongruity which would shock the intelligent Reader, 
should the Poet interweave any foreign splendor of his own with 
that which the passion naturally suggests: it is sufficient to say 
that such addition is unnecessary. And, surely, it is more prob¬ 
able that those passages, which with propriety abound with meta¬ 
phors and figures, will have their due effect, if, upon other occa¬ 
sions where the passions are of a milder character, the style also 
be subdued and temperate. 

But, as the pleasure which I hope to give by the Poems T now 
present to the Reader must depend entirely on just notions upon 
this subject, and, as it is in itself of the highest importance to 
our taste and moral feelings, I cannot content myself with these 
detached remarks. And if, in what I am about to say. it shall 
appear to some that my labor is unnecessary, and that I am like 
a man fighting a battle without enemies, I would remind such 
persons, that, whatever may be the language outwardly holden to 
men, a practical faith in the opinions which I am wishing to 
establish is almost unknown. If my conclusions are admitted, 
and carried as far as they must be carried if admitted at all, our 
judgments concerning the works of the greatest Poets both ancient 
and modern will be far different from what they are at present, 
both when we praise, and when we censure: and our moral feel¬ 
ings influencing and influenced by these judgments will, I believe, 
be corrected and purified. 

Taking up the subject, then, upon general grounds, I ask what 
is meant by the word “Poet?” What is a Poet? To whom does 
he address himself? And what language is to be expected from 
him? He is a man speaking to men: a man, it is true, endued 
with more lively sensibility, more enthusiasm and tenderness, who 
has a greater knowledge of human nature, and a more compre¬ 
hensive soul, than are supposed to be common among mankind; 
a man pleased with his own passions and volitions, and who re¬ 
joices more than other men in the spirit of life that is in him; 
delighting to contemplate similar volitions and passions as mani¬ 
fested in the goings-on of the Universe, and habitually impelled 
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to create them where he (Joes not find them. To these qualities 
he has added, a disposition to be affected more than other men 
by absent things as if they were present; an ability of conjuring 
up in himself passions, which are indeed far from being the same 
as those produced by real events, yet (especially in those parts 
of the general sympathy which are pleasing and delightful) do 
more nearly resemble the passions produced by real events, than 
anything which, from the motions of their own minds merely, 
other men are accustomed to feel in themselves; whence, and 
from practice, he has acquired a greater readiness and power in 
expressing what he thinks and feels, and especially those thoughts 
and feelings which, by his own choice, or from the structure of 
his own mind, arise in him without immediate external excite¬ 
ment. 

Bur, whatever portion of this faculty we may suppose even 
the greatest Poet to possess, there cannot be a doubt but that 
the language which it will suggest to him, must, in liveliness and 
truth, fall far short of that which is uttered by men in real life, 
under the actual pressure of those passions, certain shadows of 
which the Poet thus produces, or feels to' be produced, in himself. 

However exalted a notion we would wish to cherish of the 
character of a Poet, it is obvious, that,‘while he describes and 
imitates passions, his situation is altogether slavish and mechan¬ 
ical, compared with the freedom and power of real and substan¬ 
tial action and suffering. So that it will be the wish of the Poet 
to bring his feelings near to those of the persons whose feelings 
he describes, nay, for short spaces of time, perhaps, to let him¬ 
self slip into an entire delusion, and even confound and identify 
his own feelings with theirs; modifying only the language which 
is thus suggested to him by a consideration that he describes for 
a particular purpose, that of giving pleasure. Here, then, he will 
apply the principle on which 1 have so much insisted, namely, 
that of selection; on this he will depend for removing what would 
otherwise be painful or disgusting in the passion; he will feel 
that there is no necessity to trick out or to elevate nature; and, 
the more industriously he applies this principle, the deeper will 
be his faith that no words, which his fancy or imagination can 
suggest, will be to be compared with those which are the emana¬ 
tions of reality and truth. 

But it may be said by those who do not object to the general 
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spirit of these remarks, that, as it is impossible for the poet to 
produce upon all occasions language as exquisitely fitted for the 
passion as that which the real passion itself suggests, it is proper 
that he should consider himself as in the situation of a translator, 
who deems himself justified when he substitutes excellencies of 
another kind for those which are unattainable by him; and en¬ 
deavors occasionally to surpass his original, in order to mak$ 
some amends for the general inferiority to which he feels that he 
must submit. But this would be to encourage idleness and un¬ 
manly despair. Further, it is the language of men who speak 
of what they do not understand ; who talk of Poetry as of a 
matter of amusement and idle pleasure; who will converse with 
us as gravely about a taste for Poetry, as they express it, as if it 
were a thing as indifferent as a taste for Rope-dancing, or 
Frontiniac or Sherry. Aristotle, I have been told, hath said, 
that Poetry is the most philosophic of all writing: it is so: its 
object is truth, not individual and local, but general, and opera¬ 
tive ; not standing upon external testimony, but carried alive into 
the heart by passion; truth which is its own testimony, which 
gives strength and divinity to the tribunal to which it appeals, 
and receives them from the same tribunal. Poetry is the image 
of man and nature. The obstacles which stand in the way of the 
fidelity of the Biographer and Historian and of their consequent 
utility, are incalculably greater than those which are to be en¬ 
countered by the Poet who has an adequate notion of the dignity 
of his art. The Poet writes under one restriction only, namely, 
that of the necessity of giving immediate pleasure to a human 
Being possessed of that information which may be expected from 
him, not as a lawyer, a physician, a mariner, an astronomer, or a 
natural philosopher, but as a Man. Except this one restriction, 
there, is no object standing between the Poet and the image of 
things; between this, and the Biographer and Historian there are 
a thousand. 

Nor let this necessity of producing immediate pleasure be con¬ 
sidered as a degradation of the Poet's art. It is far otherwise. 
It is an acknowledgment of the beauty of the universe, an 
acknowledgment the more sincere, because it is not formal, but 
indirect; it is a task light and easy to him who looks at the world 
in the spirit of love: further, it is an homage paid to the native 
and naked dignity of man, to the grand elementary principle of 
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pleasure, by which he knows, and feels, and lives, and moves. 
We have no sympathy but what is propagated by pleasure: I 
would not be misunderstood; but whenever we sympathize with 
pain, it will be found that the sympathy is produced and carried 
on by subtle combinations with pleasure. We have no knowledge, 
that is, no general principles drawn from the contemplation of 
particular facts, but what has been built up by pleasure, and 
exists in us by pleasure alone. The Man of Science, the Chemist 
and Mathematician, whatever difficulties and disgusts they may 
have had to struggle with, know and feel this. However painful 
may be the objects with which the Anatomist's knowledge is con¬ 
nected, he feels that his knowledge is pleasure; and where he has 
no pleasure he has no knowledge. What then does the Poet? 
He considers man and the objects that surround him as acting 
and reacting upon each other, so as to produce an infinite com¬ 
plexity of pain and pleasure; he considers man in his own nature 
and in his ordinary life as contemplating this with a certain quan¬ 
tity of immediate knowledge, with certain convictions, intuitions, 
and deductions, which by habit become of the nature of intui¬ 
tions ; he considers him as looking upon this complex scene of 
ideas and sensations, and finding everywhere objects that imme¬ 
diately excite in him sympathies which, from the necessities of his 
nature, are accompanied by an overbalance of enjoyment. 

To this knowledge which all men carry about with them, and 
to these sympathies in which, without any other discipline than. 
that of our daily life, we are fitted to take delight, the Poet prin¬ 
cipal!}' directs his attention. He considers man and nature as 
essentially adapted to each other, and the mind of man as nat¬ 
urally the mirror of the fairest and most interesting qualities of 
nature. And thus the Poet prompted by this feeling of pleasure 
which accompanies him through the whole course of his studies, 
converses with general nature with affections akin to those, 
which, through labor and length of time, the Man of Science 
has raised up in himself, by, conversing with those particular 
parts of nature which are the objects of his studies. The knowl¬ 
edge both of the Poet and the Man of Science is pleasure; but 
the knowledge of the one cleaves to us as a necessary part of our 
existence, our natural and inalienable inheritance; the other is 
a personal and individual acquisition, slow to come to us, and by 
no habitual and direct sympathy connecting us with our fellow- 
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beings. The Man of Science seeks truth as a reipote and un¬ 
known benefactor; he cherishes and loves it in his solitude: the 
Poet, singing a song in which all human beings join with him, 
rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible friend and hourly 
companion. Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowl¬ 
edge ; it is the impassioned expression which is in the counte¬ 
nance of all Science. Emphatically may it be said of the Poet, 
as Shakespeare hath said of man, “that he looks before and after.” 
He is the rock of defense of human nature; an upholder and 
preserver, carrying everywhere with him relationship and love. 
In spite of difference of soil and climate, of language and man¬ 
ners, of laws and customs, in spite of things silently gone out of 
mind, and things violently destroyed, the Poet binds together by 
passion and knowledge the vast empire of human society, as it 
is spread over the whole earth, and over all time. The objects 
of the Poet's thoughts are everywhere; though the eyes and 
senses of man are, it is true, his favorite guides, yet he will fol¬ 
low wheresoever he can find an atmosphere of sensation in 
which to move his wings. Poetry is the first and last of all 
knowledge—it is as immortal as the heart of man. If the labors 
of Men of Science should ever create any material revolution, 
direct or indirect, in our condition, and in the impressions which 
we habitually receive, the Poet will sleep then no more than at 
present, but he will be ready to follow the steps of the Man of 
Science, not only in those general indirect effects, but he will be 
at his side, carrying -sensation into the midst of the objects of 
the Science itself. The remotest discoveries of the Chemist, the 
Botanist, or Mineralogist, will be as proper objects of the Poet’s 
art as any upon which it can be employed, if the time should ever 
come when these things shall be familiar to us, and the relations 
under which they are contemplated by the followers of these re¬ 
spective Sciences shall be manifestly and palpably material to us 
as enjoying and suffering beings. If the time should ever come 
when what is now called Science, thus familiarized to men, shall 
be ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh and blood, the 
Poet will lend his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, and 
• will welcome the Being thus produced, as a dear and genuine 
inmate of the household of man.—It is not, then, to be supposed 
that anyone, who holds that sublime notion of Poetry which 1 
have attempted to convey, will break in upon the sanctity ano 
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truth of his pictures by transitory and accidental ornaments, and 
endeavor to excite admiration of himself by arts, the necessity of 
which must manifestly depend upon the assumed meanness of 
his subject. 

What I have thus far said applies to Poetry in general; but 
especially to those parts of composition where the Poet speaks 
through the mouths of his characters; and upon this point it ap¬ 
pears to have such weight, that I will conclude, there are few 
persons of good sense, who would not allow that the dramatic 
parts of composition are defective, in proportion as they deviate 
from the real language of nature, and are colored by a diction of 
the Poet’s own, either peculiar to him as an individual Poet or 
belonging simply to Poets in general, to a body of men who, from 
the circumstance of their compositions being in metre, it is ex¬ 
pected will employ a particular language. 

It is not, then, in the dramatic parts of composition that we 
look for this distinction of language; but still it may be proper 
and necessary where the Poet speaks to us in his own person and 
character. To this I answer by referring my Reader to the de¬ 
scription which I have before given of a Poet. Among the qual¬ 
ities which I have enumerated as principally conducing to form 
a Poet, is implied nothing differing in kind from other men, but 
only in degree. The sum of what I have there said is, that the 
Poet is chiefly distinguished from other men by a greater prompt¬ 
ness to think and feel without immediate external excitement, and 
a greater power in expressing such thoughts and feelings as are 
produced in him in that manner. But these passions and thoughts 
and feelings are the general passions and thoughts and feel¬ 
ings of men. And with what are they connected? Undoubt¬ 
edly with our moral sentiments and animal sensations, and 
with the causes which excite these; with the operations of 
the elements, and the appearances of the visible universe; 
with storm and sunshine, with the revolutions of the sea¬ 
sons, with cold and heat, with loss of friends and kindred, 
with injuries and resentments, gratitude and hope, with fear 
and sorrow. These, and the like, are the sensations and 
objects which the Poet describes, as they are the sensations 
of other men, and the objects which interest them. The Poet 
thinks and feels in the spirit of the passions of men. How, then, 
can his language differ in any material degree from that of all 
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other men who feel vividly and see clearly ? It might be proved 
that it is impossible. But supposing that this were not the case, 
the Poet might then be allowed to use a peculiar language when 
expressing his feelings for his own gratification, or that of men 
like himself. But Poets do not write for Poets alone, but for 
men. Unless, therefore, we are advocates for that admiration 
which depends upon ignorance, and that pleasure which arises 
from hearing what we do not understand, the Poet must descend 
from this supposed height, and, in order to excite rational sym¬ 
pathy, he must express himself as other men express themselves. 
To this it may be added, that while he is only selecting from the 
real language of men, or, which amounts to the same thing, com¬ 
posing accurately in the spirit of such selection, he is treading 
upon safe ground, and we know what we are to expect from him. 
Our feelings are the same with respect to metre; for, as it may 
be proper to remind the Reader, the distinction of metre is reg¬ 
ular and uniform, and not, like that which is produced by whav 
is usually called poetic diction, arbitrary, and subject to infinite 
caprices upon which no calculation whatever can be made. In 
the one case, the Reader is utterly at the mercy of the Poet re¬ 
specting what imagery or diction he may choose to connect with 
the passion, whereas, in the other, the metre obeys certain laws, 
to which the Poet and Reader both willingly submit because they 
are certain, and because no interference is made by them with the 
passion but such as the concurring testimony of ages has shown 
to heighten and improve the pleasure which co-exists with it. 

It will now be proper to answer an obvious question, namely, 
Why, professing these opinions, have I written in verse? To this, 
in addition to such answer as is included in what I have already 
said, I reply, in the first place, Because, however I may have 
restricted myself, there is still left open to me what confessedly 
constitutes the most valuable object of all writing, whether in 
prose or verse, the great and universal passions of men, the most 
general and interesting of their occupations, and the entire world 
of nature, from which 1 am at liberty to supply myself with end¬ 
less combinations of forms and imagery. Now, supposing for 
a moment that whatever is interesting in these objects may be as 
vividly described in prose, why am I to be condemned, if to such 
description I have endeavored to superadd the charm, which, by 
the consent of all nations, is acknowledged to exist in metrical 
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language ? To this, by such as are unconvinced by what I have 
already said, it may be answered that a very small part of the 
pleasure given by Poetry depends upon the metre, and that it is 
injudicious to write in metre, unless it be accompanied with the 
other artificial distinctions of style with which metre is usually 
accompanied, and that, by such deviation, more will be lost from 
the shock which will thereby be given to the Reader’s associations 
than will be counterbalanced by any pleasure which he can derive 
from the general power of numbers. In answer to those who 
still contend for the necessity of accompanying metre with cer¬ 
tain appropriate colors of style in order to the accomplishment 
of its appropriate end, and who also, in my opinion, greatly 
underrate the power of metre in itself, it might, perhaps, as far 
as relates to these Poems, have been almost sufficient to observe, 
that Poems are extant, written upon more humble subjects, and 
in a more naked and simple style than I have aimed at, which 
poems have continued to give pleasure from generation to gen¬ 
eration. Now, if nakedness and simplicity be a defect, the fact here 
mentioned affords a strong presumption that poems somewhat less 
naked and simple are capable of affording pleasure at the present 
day; and, what I wished chiefly to attempt, at present, was to jus¬ 
tify myself for having written under the impression of this belief. 

But I might point out various causes why, when the style is 
manly, and the subject of some importance, words metrically 
arranged will long continue to impart such a pleasure to man¬ 
kind as he who is sensible of the extent of that pleasure will be 
desirous to impart. The end of Poetry is to produce excite¬ 
ment in coexistence with an overbalance of pleasure. Now, by 
the supposition, excitement is an unusual and irregular state of 
the mind; ideas and feelings do not, in that state, succeed each 
other in accustomed order. But, if the words by which this ex¬ 
citement is produced are in themselves powerful, or the images 
and feelings have an undue proportion of pain connected with 
them, there is some danger that the excitement may be carried 
beyond its proper bounds. Now the co-presence of something 
regular, something to which the mind has been accustomed in 
various moods and in a less excited state, cannot but have great 
efficacy in tempering and restraining the passion by an inter¬ 
texture of ordinary feeling, and of feeling not strictly and neces¬ 
sarily connected with the passion. This is unquestionably true, 
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and hence, though the opinion will at first appear paradoxical, 
from the tendency of metre to divest language, in a certain de¬ 
gree, of its reality, and thus to throw a sort of half conscious¬ 
ness of unsubstantial existence over the whole composition, there 
can be little doubt, but that more pathetic situations and senti¬ 
ments, that is, those which have a greater proportion of pain 
connected with them, may be endured in metrical composition, 
especially in rhyme, than in prose. The metre of the old ballads 
is very artless; yet they contain many'passages which would ilr 
lustrate this opinion, and, I hope, if the Poems referred to be 
attentively perused, similar instances will be found in them. This 
opinion may be further illustrated by appealing to the Reader’s 
own experience of the reluctance with which he comes to the 
reperusal of the distressful parts of Clarissa Harlowe, or the 
Gamester. While Shakespeare’s writings, in the most pathetic 
scenes, never act upon us, as pathetic, beyond the bounds of 
pleasure—an effect which, in a much greater degree than might 
at first be imagined, is to be ascribed to small, but continual and 
regular impulses of pleasurable surprise from the metrical ar¬ 
rangement.—On the other hand, (what it must be allowed will 
much more frequently happen,) if the Poet’s words should be in¬ 
commensurate with the passion, and inadequate to raise the 
Reader to a height of desirable excitement, then, (unless the 
Poet’s choice of his metre has been grossly injudicious,) in the 
feelings of pleasure which the Reader has been accustomed to 
connect with metre in general, and in the feeling, whether cheer¬ 
ful or melancholy, which he has been accustomed to connect with 
that particular movement of metre, there will be found something 
which will greatly contribute to impart passion to the words, and 
to effect the complex end which the Poet proposes to himself. 

If I had undertaken a systematic defense of the theory upon 
which these poems are written, it would have been my duty to 
develop the various causes upon which the pleasure received from 
metrical language depends. Among the chief of these causes is 
to be reckoned a principle which must be well known to those 
who have made any of the Arts the object of accurate reflection; 
I mean the pleasure which the mind derives from the perception 
of similitude in dissimilitude. This principle is the great spring 
of the activity of our minds, and their chief feeder. From this 
principle the direction of the sexual appetite, and all the passions 
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connected with it, take their origin: it is the life of our ordinary 
conversation; and upon the accuracy with which similitude in 
dissimilitude, and dissimilitude in similitude are perceived, depend 
our taste and our moral feelings. It would not have been a use¬ 
less employment to have applied this principle to the consideration 
of metre, and to have shown that metre is hence enabled to afford 
much pleasure, and to have pointed out in what manner that pleas¬ 
ure is produced. But my limits will not permit me to enter upon 
this subject, and I must content myself with a general summary. 

I have said that poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings: it takes its origin from emotion recollected in tran¬ 
quillity ; the emotion is contemplated, till, by a species of reaction, 
the tranquility gradually disappears, and an emotion kindred 
to that which was before the subject of contemplation, is grad- 
uallx produced, and does itself actually exist in the mind. In 
this mood successful composition generally begins, and in a mood 
similar to this it is carried on; but the emotion of whatever kind, 
and in whatever degree, from various causes, is qualified by 
various pleasures, so that in describing any passions whatsoever, 
which are voluntarily described, the mind will, upon the whole, 
be in a state of enjoyment. Now, if Nature be thus cautious in 
preserving in a state of enjoyment a being thus employed, the 
Poet ought to profit by the lesson thus held forth to him, and 
ought especially to take care, that, whatever passions he com¬ 
municates to his Reader, those passions, if his Reader's mind be 
sound and vigorous, should always be accompanied w T ith an over¬ 
balance of pleasure. Hoxv the music of harmonious metrical lan¬ 
guage, the sense of difficulty overcome, and the blind association 
of pleasure which has been previously received from the works of 
rhyme or metre of the same or similar construction, and indis¬ 
tinct perception perpetually renewed of language closely resem¬ 
bling that of* real life, and yet, in the circumstance of metre, 
differing from it so widely—all these imperceptibly make up a 
complex feeling of delight, which is of the most important use 
in tempering the painful feeling which will always be found inter¬ 
mingled with powerful descriptions of the deeper passions. This 
effect is always produced in pathetic and impassioned poetry; 
while, in lighter compositions, the ease and gracefulness with 
which the Poet manages his numbers are themselves confessedly 
a principal source of the gratification of the Reader. I might, 
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perhaps, include all which it is necessary to say upon this sub¬ 
ject, by affirming what few persons will deny, that, of two de¬ 
scriptions either of passions, manners, or characters, each of 
them equally well executed, the one in prose and the other in 
verse, the verse will be read a hundred times where the prose is 
read once. We see that Pope, by the power of verse alone, has 
contrived to render the plainest common sense interesting, and 
even frequently to invest it with the appearance of passion. In 
consequence of these convictions I related in metre the Tale of 
Goody Blake and Harry Gill, which is one of the rudest of this 
collection. I wished to draw attention to the truth, that the power 
of the human imagination is sufficient to produce such changes 
even in our physical nature as might almost appear miraculous. 
The truth is an important one; the fact (for it is a fact ) is a valu¬ 
able illustration of it: and I have the satisfaction of knowing that 
it has been communicated to many hundreds of people who would 
never have heard of it, had it not been narrated as a Ballad, and 
in a more impressive metre than is usual in Ballads. 

Having thus explained a few of the reasons why I have writ¬ 
ten in verse, and why I have chosen subjects from common life, 
and endeavored to bring my language near to the real language 
of men, if I have been too minute in pleading my own cause, J 
have at the same time been treating a subject of general interest; 
and it is for this reason that I request the Reader’s permission to 
add a few words with reference solely to these particular poems, 
and to some defects which will probably be found in them. 1 am 
sensible that my associations must have sometimes been partic¬ 
ular instead of general, and that, consequently, giving to things 
a false importance, sometimes from diseased impulses, I may 
have written upon unworthy subjects; but I am less apprehen¬ 
sive on this account, than that my language may frequently have 
suffered from those arbitrary connections of feelings and ideas 
with particular words and phrases, from which no man can alto¬ 
gether protect himself. Hence I have no doubt, that, in some 
instances, feelings, even of the ludicrous, may be given to my 
Readers by expressions which appeared to me tender and pa¬ 
thetic, Such faulty expressions, were I convinced they were 
faulty at present, and that they must necessarily continue to be 
so, I would willingly take all reasonable pains to correct. But it 
is dangerous to make these alterations on the simple authority of 
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a few individuals, or even of certain classes of men; for where 
the understanding of an Author is not convinced, or his feelings 
altered, this cannot be done without great injury to himself: 
for his own feelings are his stay and support; and, if he sets 
them aside in one instance, he may be induced to repeat this 
act till his mind loses all confidence in itself, and becomes utterly 
debilitated. To this it may be added, that the Reader ought never 
to forget that he is himself exposed to the same errors as the Poet, 
and, perhaps, in a much greater degree: for there can be no pre¬ 
sumption in saying, that it is not probable he will be so well ac¬ 
quainted with the various stages of meaning through which words 
have passed, or with the fickleness or stability of the relations of 
particular ideas to each other; and, above all, since he is so much 
less interested in the subject, he may decide lightly and carelessly. 

Long as I have detained my Reader, I hope he will permit me 
to caution him against a mode of false criticism which has been 
applied to Poetry, in which the language closely resembles that 
of life and nature. Such verses have been triumphed over in 
parodies of which Dr. Johnson's stanza is a fair specimen, 

I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 

And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand. 

Immediately under these lines I will place one of the most 
justly-admired stanzas of the “Babes of the Wood.” 

These pretty babes with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down; 

But never more they saw the Man 
Approaching from the Town. 

In both these stanzas the words, and the order of the words, in 
no respect differ from the most unimpassioned conversation. 
There are words in both, for example, “the Strand,” and “the 
Town,” connected with none but the most familiar ideas; yet the 
one stanza we admit as admirable, and the other as a fair ex¬ 
ample of the superlatively contemptible. Whence arises this dif¬ 
ference? Not from the metre, not from the language, not from 
the order of the words; but the matter expressed in Dr. John¬ 
son's stanza is contemptible. The proper method of treating 
trivial and simple verses, to which Dr. Johnson’s stanza would 
be a fair parallelism, is not to say, This is a bad kind of poetry, 
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or, This is not poetry; but, This wants sense; it is neither inter¬ 
esting’ in itself, nor can lead to anything interesting; the images 
neither originate in that sane state of feeling which arises out of 
thought, nor can excite thought or feeling in the Reader. This 
is the only sensible manner of dealing with such verses. Why 
trouble yourself about the species till you have previously decided 
upon the genus? Why take pains to prove that an ape is not a 
Newton, when it is self-evident that he is not a man ? 

I have one request to make of my Reader, which is, that in 
judging these Poems he would decide by his own feelings gen¬ 
uinely, and not by reflection upon what will probably be the 
judgment of others. Plow common is it to hear a person say. 
“I myself do not object to this style of composition, or this or 
that expression, but, to such and such classes of people, it will 
appear mean or ludicrous!” This mode of criticism, so destruc¬ 
tive of all sound unadulterated judgment, is almost universal: I 
have therefore to request, that the Reader would abide indepen¬ 
dently by his own feelings, and that, if he finds himself affected, he 
would not suffer such conjectures to interfere with his pleasure. 

If an Author, by any single composition, has impressed us 
with respect for his talents, it is useful to consider this as af¬ 
fording a presumption, that on other occasions where we have 
been displeased, he* nevertheless, may not have written ill or 
absurdly; and, further, to give him so much credit for this one 
composition as may induce us to review what has displeased us. 
with more care than we should otherwise have bestowed upon it. 
This is not only an act of justice, but, in our decisions upon 
poetry especially, may conduce, in a high degree, to the improve¬ 
ment of our own taste: for an accurate taste in poetry, and in 
all the other arts, as Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed, is an 
acquired talent, which can only be produced by thought and a 
long-continued intercourse with the best models of composition. 
This is mentioned, not with so ridiculous a purpose as to prevent 
the most inexperienced Reader from judging for himself (I have 
already said that I wish him to judge for himself), but merely 
to temper the rashness of decision, and to suggest, that, if Poetry 
be a subject on which much time has not been bestowed, the 
judgment may be erroneous; and that, in many Ases, it neces¬ 
sarily via be so. 

I know that nothing would have so effectually contributed to 
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further the end which I have in view, as to have shown of what 
kind the pleasure is, and how that pleasure is produced, which is 
confessedly produced by metrical composition essentially different 
from that which I have here endeavored to recommend: for the 
Reader will say that he has been pleased by such composition; 
and what can I do more for him? The power of any art is lim¬ 
ited; and he will suspect, that, if I propose to furnish him with 
new friends, it is only upon condition of his abandoning his old 
friends. Besides, as I have said, the Reader is himself conscious 
of the pleasure which he has received from such composition, 
composition to which he has peculiarly attached the endearing 
name of Poetry; and all men feel an habitual gratitude, and 
something of an honorable bigotry for the objects which have 
long continued to please them; we not only wish to be pleased, 
but to be pleased in that particular way in which we have been 
accustomed to be pleased. There is a host of arguments in these 
feelings; and I should be the less able to combat them success¬ 
fully, as I am willing to allow, that, in order entirely to enjoy 
the Poetry which I am recommending, it would be necessary to 
give up much of what is ordinarily enjoyed. But, would my 
limits have permitted me to point out how this pleasure is pro¬ 
duced, I might have removed many obstacles, and assisted my 
Reader in perceiving that the powers of language are not so 
limited as he may suppose; and that it is possible for poetry to 
give other enjoyments, of a purer, more lasting, and more ex¬ 
quisite nature. This part of my subject I have not altogether 
neglected; but it has been less my present aim to prove, that the 
interest excited by some other kinds of poetry is less vivid, and 
less worthy of the nobler powers of the mind, than to offer rea¬ 
sons for presuming, that, if the object which I have proposed to 
myself were adequately attained, a species of poetry would t>e 
produced, which is genuine poetry; in its nature well adapted to 
interest mankind permanently, and likewise important in the 
multiplicity and quality of its moral relations. 

From what has been said, and from a perusal of the Poems, 
the Reader will be able clearly to perceive the object which 1 
have proposed to myself; he will determine how far I have at¬ 
tained this object; and, what is a much more important question, 
whether it be worth attaining; and upon the decision of these 
two questions will rest my claim to the approbation of the Public. 



AESOP 

« 

Little is known of him save that he was a slave living about the time of 
King Croesus. His fables were handed down by word of mouth for 
generations, and later put into writing. 

THE FABLE OF THE ASS AND OF THE HORSE 
AND OF THEIR FORTUNE 

H E that is well fortuned and happy and is at uppermost of the 
wheel of fortune may well fall down. And therefore none 
ought to dispraise the poor, but ought to think how the wheel of 
fortune is much dubious, as showeth this present fable, of a fair 
horse which was well harnessed and arrayed, and his saddle and 
bridle garnished with gold. Which horse met with an ass sore 
laden in a narrow way. And because that ass turned him not 
back incontinent the horse said to him: 

“Ha, churl, hast thou no shame, that thou dost nor worship nor 
reverence unto thy lord? Who holdeth now me, that with my 
foot I break not thine head, because that thou putlest not thyself 
aside and out of my way, for that I might pass and go on my 
way ?” 

The poor ass answered not nor said to him a word, and was 
sore afraid that the horse would beat him. Wherefore he held his 
peace as wise and sage. And the horse went his way. 

And within a little while after it befell that fortune turned his 
wheel upon a sudden. For this fair horse became old, lean and 
sick. And when his master saw that his horse was thus lean and 
sick and out of prosperity, he commanded that he should be taken 
into the town and that instead of his rich saddle men should put 
and set on his back a pannier for to bear dung into the fields. 

Now it happened that the ass which was in a meadow eating 
grass perceived and saw the horse and well knew him. Whereof 
he was much abashed, and marvelled much that he was thus poor 
and become so lean. And the ass went toward him and said: 

“Ha, fellow, where is now thy fair saddle and thy rich bridle 
garnished with gold? How art thou now become so lean and such 
a paillard? What have profited thee thy fair and rich raiment, 
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and what avail thee now thy great pride and thy great presump¬ 
tion which once thou showest me? Think now how thou art lean 
and unthrifty, and how thou and I be now of one office/' 

And the miserable and unhappy horse was abashed, and for 
shame looked downward, and answered never one word. For 
all his felicity was then turned into adversity. 

And therefore they that are in felicity ought not to dispraise 
them which be in adversity. For many a one I knew rich and 
mighty which are now poor. 

THE FABLE OF THE FOX AND THE RAISINS 

H E is not wise that desireth to have a thing which he may not 
have. As reciteth this fable of a fox, which looked and be¬ 
held the raisins that grew upon a huge vine, the which raisins he 
much desired for to eat them. And when he saw that he might 
get none, he turned his sorrow into joy and said: 

“These raisins are sour, and if I had some I would not eat 
them/' 

And therefore this fable showeth that he is wise which feigneth 
not to desire that thing which he may not have. 


THE FABLE OF THE ANCIENT WEASEL AND 

OF THE RAT 


W IT is better than force or strength. As rehearseth to us this 
fable of an old weasel, the which might take no more rats. 
Wherefore she was oft sore hungry and bethought her that she 
should hide herself in the flour for to take the rats which came 
there for to eat it. And as the rats came to the flour she took and 
ate them one after the other. And as the oldest rat of all per¬ 
ceived and knew her malice, he said thus in himself: 

“Certainly I shall keep me well from thee. For I know all thy 
malice and falsehood/' 

And therefore he is w r ise that escapeth the wit and malice of 
evil folk by wit and not by force. 



EPICTETUS 

Bom about the middle of the first century A. D. in Phrygia. But few facts 
concerning his life have been handed down to us: that he was a slave, 
in bondage to a Roman, who presently freed him and established him 
as a teacher of philosophy at Rome; and that under the Emperor 
Domitian he was banished with other philosophers and settled at Nico- 
polis in Epirus, where he taught philosophy for the remainder of his life. 
He himself wrote nothing; his doctrines were compiled by his pupil 
Arrian, a historian of note. The early Christian fathers declared that 
Epictetus' moral teachings had been of more value to the world than 
those of Plato. The “Discourses/* from which the following essay is 
taken, is his most-read work. 

OF FREEDOM 

T HAT man is free who lives as he likes; who is not subject 
to compulsion, to restraint, to violence; whose pursuits are 
unhindered, whose desires are fulfilled, whose aversions are un¬ 
incurred. Who, then, wishes to follow a wrong way of life? 
“No one.” Who would live deceived, erring, unjust, wanton, 
discontented, sad? “No one.” A wicked man, then, does not 
live as he likes; therefore no such man is free. And who would 
wish to live in sorrow, in fear, envy, pity, with unfulfilled 
desires and impotent aversions? “No one.” Do we then find 
any of the wicked exempt from these evils? “Not one.” It 
follows, then, that they are not free. 

If some person who has twice been Consul should hear this, 
he would pardon you, provided that you added, “but you are 
wise, and this does not refer to you.” But if you speak the 
truth to him, and say that, in point of bondage, he does not 
necessarily differ from one who has been thrice sold, what but 
chastisement can you expect? “For how,” he will say, “am I a 
slave? My father was free, my mother too. Moreover, I am 
a senator, and the friend of Caesar, and have been twice Consul, 
and myself possess many slaves.” In the first place, most worthy 
sir, it may be that your father was a slave ef the same kind with 
you, and your mother likewise, and your grandfather, and your 
whole train of ancestors. But were they ever so free, what is 
that to you? For what if they were of a generous, you of a 
mean disposition: they brave, and you cowardly; they chaste, 
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and you depraved? 

“But what/' he says, “has this to do with my being in bond- 
age?” Is this not a part of bondage, to act against your will, 
by coercion, and lamenting? “Be it so. But who can coerce 
me but the master of all, Caesar?” By your own admission, then, 
you have one master; and let not the fact that he is, as you say, 
master of all, give you comfort; for then you are merely a 
slave in a large family. Thus do the Nicopolitans, too, frequently 
shout, “By the genius of Caesar we are free!” 

For the moment, however, if you please, we will not concern 
ourselves with Caesar. But tell me this: Have you never been 
in love with anyone, either of a servile or liberal condition? 
“Why, what has that to do with being slave or free?” Did 
you never receive from your mistress a command not to your 
liking? Have you never flattered your fair slave? Have you 
never kissed her feet? But if you were commanded to kiss 
Caesar’s feet you would consider it outrageous and excess of 
tyranny. What is this else than slavery ? Have you never gone 
out by night where you did not choose? Have you never spent 
more than you wished? Have you not sometimes uttered words 
with groaning and sighing? Have you never endured to be reviled 
and shut out? But if it shames you to confess your own follies, 
see what Thrasonides says and does; who, after having fought 
more battles perhaps than you, went out by night when his 
slave Geta would not dare to go; nay, had he been compelled 
to do it, w T ould have gone lamenting and bewailing the bitterness 
of servitude. And what does he say afterward? “A contemptible 
girl has enslaved me, whom no enemy ever enslaved.” Wretch! 
to be the slave of a girl, and a contemptible girl at that! Why, 
then, do you still think yourself free? Why do you boast of 
your prowess in battle ? Then he calls for a sword, and is angry 
with the one who, from kindness, denies it; and sends gifts 
to her who hates him; and begs, and weeps, and then again 
is elated over every little success. But what elation? Is he 
raised above desire or fear? 

Consider what is our notion of freedom in animals. Some 
keep tame lions, and feed them and even lead them about; and 
who will say that such a lion is free? Nay, does he'not live the 
more slavishly the more he lives at ease? And who that had 
sense and reason would choose to be one of those lions? Again, 
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how much will caged birds suffer in the attempt to escape? 
Indeed, some of them starve rather than endure such a life; 
others are saved only with difficulty and in a pining condition; 
and the moment they discover any opening, away they go. Such 
a longing have they for their natural freedom, and to be at their 
own disposal, and unrestrained. “And what harm can this con¬ 
finement do you?” “What do you say? Was I not born to fly 
where I please, to live in the open air, to sing as I list? You 
deprive me of all this; and then you ask what harm I suffer?” 

Hence we will allow those only to be free who will not suffer 
captivity, but, as soon as they are taken, die and thus escape. 
So Diogenes somewhere says that the only way to freedom is 
to die with ease. And he writes to the Persian king, “You can 
no more enslave the Athenians than you can fish.” “How? Can 
I not get possession of them?” “If you do,” said he, “they 
will leave yon, and be gone like fish. For catch a fish, and it 
dies. And if the Athenians too die as soon as you have caught 
them, of what use are your warlike preparations?” These are 
the words of a free man w r ho had looked into the matter earn¬ 
estly, and, as you might expect, discovered it all. But if you 
seek for it where it is not, small wonder if you never find it. 

A slave wishes to be set free at once. Do you think it is 
because he desires to pay the fee for his manumission to the 
officer? No, but because he imagines that, for want of gaining 
his freedom, he has hitherto lived under restraint and unpros- 
perously. “If I am once set free,” he says, “it is all prosperity. 
I care for no one. I can speak to all as their equal and as 
being on a level with them. I can go where I will, come when 
and how I will.” At last he is made free, and presently, having 
nowhere to eat, he seeks whom he may flatter and with whom 
he may eat. Then he either undergoes the vilest and basest 
degradation, and if he can gain admission to some great man's 
table, falls into a bondage much worse than the former; or 
perhaps, if the ignorant fellow should get rich, he dotes upon 
some girl, groans and is unhappy, and wishes for slavery again. 
“For what harm did it do me? Another clothed me, shod me, 
feii me, cared for me when I was sick. It was in but few things 
that I served him in return. But now, miserable wretch! what do 
I suffer, in being a slave to many instead of to, one! But yet, 
if I can advance myself to equestrian rank, I shall yet live in 
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the utmost prosperity and happiness.” In order to obtain this, 
he first suffers, and deservedly; and as soon as he has gained 
it, it is the same all over again. “But then,” he says, “if I can 
but get a military command, I shall be free of all my troubles.” 
He gets a military command. He suffers as much as the most 
vile slave. And nevertheless, he asks for a second command, and 
a third; and when lie has donned the final honor, and become 
a senator, then he is a slave indeed. When he comes into the 
public assembly, then it is that he endures his finest and most 
splendid slavery. 

It is needful that we be not foolish, and learn what Socrates 
taught—the nature of things; and not rashly to apply general 
principles to particulars. For this is the cause of all human 
evils, that we cannot apply general principles to special cases. 
But different people have different grounds of complaint. One, 
for instance, says that he is sick; that is not the trouble; it 
lies in his principles. Another complains that he is poor; another 
that his parents are harsh; another that he is not in the good 
graces of Caesar. But this is nothing else than not uderstanding 
how to apply our principles. For who has not an idea of evil 
—that it is harmful, that it is to be shunned, that it is by all 
means to be prudently guarded against? One principle does not 
contradict another, save when it comes to be applied. What, 
then, is this evil, this thing that is harmful and to be shunned? 
“Not to be the friend of Caesar,” some one will answer. He 
is lost; he has failed in the application of his principles; he is 
embarrassed; he seeks what is nothing to the purpose. For if 
he becomes Caesar's friend, he is still no nearer to that which 
he sought. For what is it that every man seeks? To be secure, 
to be happy, to do what he wishes without restraint and without 
compulsion. When he becomes the friend of Caesar, does he 
then cease to be restrained, to be compelled? Is he secure, is. 
he happy? Whom shall we ask? Whom better than this very 
man who has been Caesar's friend? Come forth and tell us 
whether you sleep more quietly now than before you were the 
friend of Caesar. Presently you hear him cry, “Stop, for the 
gods’ sake! Do not insult me. You cannot know what miseries 
I suffer. There is no sleep for me, but one comes and says 
that Caesar is already awake, another, that he is just gping out. 
Then follow perturbations, and cares.” Well, and when did you 
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use to dine the more pleasantly—formerly, or now? Hear what 
he has to say to this, too. When he is not invited, he is dis¬ 
tracted. When he is invited, he sups like a slave with his 
master, anxious all the while lest he say or do anything foolish. 
And what think you? Is he afraid of being whipped like a 
slave? No such easy penalty; no—but rather, as becomes so 
great a man, the friend of Caesar, of losing his head. And 
when did you bathe the more cheerfully; when did you perform 
your exercises the more at your leisure; in short, which life 
would you choose to live—your present, or the former? I would 
swear that there is no man so stupid and so insensible as not to 
deplore his miseries, in proportion as he is more the friend 
of Caesar. 

Since, then, neither those who are called kings, nor those 
who are the friends of kings, live as they like, who, then, after 
all, is free? 



PLATO 

427-347 B. G 

Born at Aegina of an aristocratic Greek family; in his youth successful 
as a soldier and poet: Travelled widely. At one time he was seized by 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, and sold as a slave, but was ransomed by 
his friends. Most of his life was spent in Athens, where he founded the 
Academic school and gathered round himself the finest minds of his time. 
Socrates was his teacher and Aristotle his pupil. He is one of the great¬ 
est philosophers the world has seen. As a writer he holds first rank, and 
is distinguished as the inventor of the dialogue and the possessor of a 
lofty and subtle style. Most of his writings are devoted to Socrates, in 
regard to whom he holds a position similar to that of the Evangelists 
toward Christ. 


CRITO 

Dialogue Between Socrates and Crito 

S OCRATES. How is it you have come at fhis hour, Crito? Is 
it not quite early still ? 

Crito. Very early indeed. 

Soc. About what time is it? 

Cr. Not daybreak vet. 

Soc. I wonder the jailer was ready to let you in. 

Cr. Oh, he is quite a friend of mine now, Socrates, since I 
have come here so often, and besides I have been able to do him 
a kindness. 

Soc. Have you just come or have you been here some while? 
Cr. Some little while. 

Soc. Then why did you not wake me up at once, instead of 
sitting beside me so quietly ? 

Cr. Oh, Socrates, if 1 were you I should not care to be awake 
in such a time of trial. And I have been wondering at you all 
this while when I saw how peacefully you slept; I did not wake 
you on purpose so that you might be at peace as long as possible. 
Often and often in your past life I have thought how happy your 
nature was, but more than ever now this has come upon you, 
when I see how easily and patiently you bear it. 

Soc. Well, Crito, it would be much too foolish for a man of 
my years to complain if his time has come to die. 
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Cr . But others, Socrates, men as old as you, have had to face 
what you have, and their age has not stopped them from com¬ 
plaining of their fate. 

Soc. No doubt. But please tell me now why you have come 
so early. 

Cr. To bring you news, Socrates, bad news,—not bad for you, 
I believe,—but for me and all your friends, bad and hard to bear ; 
for me, I think, the hardest of all. 

Soc. And what is it? Is it the return of the ship from Delos, 
—the signal for my death? 

Cr. It has not actually returned, but I think it will be here 
today, from the news some travelers bring, who came on from 
Sunium and left it there. From what they say it is clear that 
it will be in today, and tomorrow, Socrates, you must lay down 
your life. 

Soc. Yes, Crito, and we may hope it will be for the best. If 
it is God’s will, be it so. Still I fancy the ship will not come in 
today. 0 

Cr. What makes you believe that ? 

Soc. I will tell you. The day after it comes, you know, I 
have to die. 

Cr. Yes. So the authorities say. 

Soc. Well, I do not think it will come this very day, but to¬ 
morrow. And I believe so because of a dream which came to 
me a little while ago, in the night that has just passed, and per¬ 
haps you did well not to wake me. 

*CV. And what can this dream have been? 

Soc. 1 thought a woman came to me, tall and fair and clothed 
in white,—and she called me and said, ‘‘Socrates, Socrates, 

Tn three days’ time you will come to the fertile land of 
Phthia/ ” 

Cr. What a strange dream, Socretes! 

Soc. But quite plain, I think, Crito. 

Cr. Only too plain for me. But listen to me, my dear friend, 
even now, and let yourself be rescued after all. Think of me: 
if you die, it will mean more sorrows than one for me; the loss 
of a comrade whose like I shall never find again; and a great 
many people, who do not know either of us very well, will 
believe that I could have saved you had I chosen to spend my 
money, but that 1 did not care. And what could be worse than 
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to have it thought that I put my money above my friend? Most 
people will never believe that we did all we could, and that you 
yourself refused to come away. 

Soc. But my dear good Crito, why should we care so much 
for what most people think? The best people, the people we 
ought to think of first, they will know that things have hap¬ 
pened as they have. 

Cr . But you must surely see, Socrates, that it is absolutely 
necessary to take some account of the opinion of the majority. 
What has happened now is a proof in itself that they have it 
in their power to do, I may say, the greatest possible harm, if 
they take a prejudice against a man. 

Soc. I only wish, Crito, they had the power of doing the 
greatest harm, and then they might have the power of doing 
the greatest good; that would be very well; but, as it is, they 
have neither the one power nor the other ; they cannot make a 
man wise or witless—they have no power but what chance has 
given them. 

Cr. Well, it may be as you say; but answer me this, my 
friend. Are you not really thinking about me and your other 
friends, for fear that, if you get away, the informers will attack 
us and say that we carried you off, and we shall lose alt our 
property, or at any rate considerable sums, and possibly undergo 
further punishment? Now, if you fear anything of the kind, do 
not think about it any more; we have a right to risk this much, 
—and more than this, if need be,—for the sake of delivering 
you. So do listen to me, and do not say No. 

Soc. Ah, but 1 do think about it, Crito, and about many other 
things as well. 

Cr. Oh, but do not be afraid of it any more! Why, it would 
not even take much money to make certain people get you safe 
out of the country. And can you not see how cheap these in¬ 
formers are, and how little money would be needed for them? 
You can have all my property, and it would, I am sure, be 
enough; or if your concern for me will not allow you to spend 
my money, there are your friends from other cities staying here 
who are ready to pay: Simmias of Thebes has actually brought 
enough money with him for the very purpose, and Kebes is 
ready, too, and a great many others as well. So, as I have been 
saying, you must not give up the attempt to save yourself for 
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fear of this. And do not let the feeling you spoke of in court 
trouble you—that if you left Athens you would not know what 
to do with yourself. There are plenty of other places for you to 
go where they would love you. If you chose Thessaly, I have 
friends there who would value you and keep you safe. No one 
in Thessaly could touch you. 

And further, Socrates, I really think you are doing wrong 
in sacrificing yourself deliberately, when you could be saved. 
You seek for yourself what your enemies would have sought 
—what they did seek when they tried to destroy you. And 
besides, it seems to me that you are deserting your own sons; 
you could bring them up and teach them and train them, but 
you insist on going away and leaving them alone, and so far as 
you are concerned you are leaving their fate to chance, and that 
fate will be in all probability the fate of most orphans who arc 
left desolate. Either we ought not to bring children into the 
world at all, or we should bring them up and teach them and go 
through their troubles with them; but you seem to me just to 
have chosen the easiest course. And yet yours should be the 
choice of a good man and a brave, especially after professing 
to care for virtue all your life. It comes to this, that 1 am 
actually ashamed for you and all of us, your friends; it will 
seem that everything that has happened has been due to what 
is really cowardice on our part, from the first opening of the 
case in the law-courts,—when it need never have been opened 
at all,—and then the whole course of the trial, and now this, 
the climax and end of everything, seems like a mockery of it 
all, slipping through our hands because of our own weakness 
and cowardice,—we who did not save you, and you, who would 
not save yourself, when it was perfectly possible, if we had 
been of any use. I would have you think, Socrates, if this will 
not bring disgrace as well as disaster upon yourself and us. Take 
counsel, or rather be counselled; the time for taking counsel has 
passed, and there is only one counsel to give: this very night 
everything ought to be done and over. If we delay any more, 
it will no longer be possible. Listen to me, Socrates, I entreat 
you, and do not say No. 

Soc. My dear Crito, I must thank you for your eagerness, if 
your cause is righteous; but if not, the greater your zeal, the 
greater the harm that it may cause. So we must look carefully 
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and think whether we ought to do this or not. All my life, not 
now only, I have been a man who can obey no friend but reason, 
the reason that seems best to me after I have thought the matter 
out. And the reasons I used before I cannot give up now, because 
this has befallen me; they seem much the same to me still; 1 
honor and revere what I honored and reverenced before; and if 
we have nothing better to bring forward now, you may be sure 
I shall never give you my consent, no, not if the power of the 
majority we^re to scare us, like children, with worse bogies than 
they have shown us already—chains and death, and loss of 
property. Now what would be the best way of examining the 
question? Perhaps if we lake up first the argument you brought 
forward about what people think, and ask whether it was right 
or not to say, as 1 always did, that we ought to attend to some 
opinions, and not to others; or that it was well enough to say so 
before 1 had to die, but now it has become perfectly plain that 
it was only said for the sake of talk, and that speaking seriously 
it was nothing but childish nonsense. I want very much to ex¬ 
amine this argument with you, dear Crito, and see whether it 
looks at all different to me now that I am in this position, or just 
the same, and whether we are to give it up or obey it. It was 
repeatedly said, I think, by those who thought they had some¬ 
thing to say, just as I said a little while ago, that of all the 
opinions men hold, some ought to be valued highly and some 
ought not. Now tell me, Crito, do you not think that that was 
right? You, you see, are, humanly speaking, in no danger of 
dying tomorrow, and there is no impending fate to lead you 
astray*. Ask yourself then and answer: do you not take it to be 
established that we ought not to value all the opinions of men 
but only some? What did you say? Is that not right? 

Cr. Yes, quite right. 

Soc . We ought to value the good and not the bad? 

Cr. Yes. 

Soc. The opinions of sensible men are good, and the opinions 
of foolish men are bad? 

Cr. Of course. 

Soc . Well now, what used we to say about cases of this kind? 
If a man is learning gymnastics, does he pay attention to every 
one's approval and disapproval and every one's opinion, or to one 
man and one man alone, his doctor or his trainer? 
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Cr. To one man, and one man alone. 

Soc. Then he ought to dread the blame and rejoice in the 
praise of that one man, and not care about the majority? 

Cr. Certainly he ought. 

Soc. So he ought to act and perform his exercises, and eat 
and drink just as is thought right by the one man who can 
teach him and who knows, rather than as all the others think ? 

Cr. Yes, that is so. 

Soc . Very good. And if he disobeys the one and disregards 
his opinion and his approval, while he values the advice of the 
majority, who know nothing at all about it—if he does this, will 
he be free from harm? 

Cr. How could he be? 

Soc. And what will this harm be? Where will it end? How 
will it injure the man who disobeys? 

Cr. It will injure his body of course; it means the ruin of that. 

Soc. Quite right. And is it not the same with everything else 
too, Crito,—not to go into details,—above all with justice and 
injustice, ugliness and beauty, good and evil, with which we are 
now concerned? Ought we to follow the voice of the many, and 
fear it, or the voice of the one, if there is one who knows, one 
whom we ought to reverence and fear more than all the rest? 
For if we will not follow him, we shall ruin and maim that part 
which is strengthened in the just man and perishes in the unjust. 
Or is there nothing of the kind ? 

Cr. Ah, but I believe there is, Socrates. 

Soc. Well, if we destroy what is strengthened by wholesome 
treatment and ruined by unwholesome, when we will not listen 
to the words of those who understand, can we live any longer 
when this thing is destroyed ? What I am speaking of is the body, 
is it not? 

Cr. Yes. 

Soc. Is it possible, I ask, for us to live when the body is ruined 
and destroyed? 

Cr. No, quite impossible. 

Soc. And could we live with that in us destroyed which is 
maimed by wickedness and strengthened by righteousness? Or 
are we to think more meanly of it than of the hody, that thing 
in us, whatever it is, which has to do with right and wrong? 

Cr. Surely not. 
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Soc. Shall we think more highly of it? 

Cr. Far more highly. 

Soc . Then, dear friend, if that is so, we have not, after all, 
to think so much of what the many will say about us, but 
rather of what he will say who knows what is right and 
what is wrong, he, and the truth itself. So that you are wrong 
in the first place, in suggesting that we ought to consider 
the opinion of the majority about justice and beauty and good¬ 
ness. But then, you see, it might be said the majority can put 
us to death. 

Cr. Yes, certainly, Socrates, it might very well be said. 

Soc. It might indeed. But, my dear friend, this argument that 
we have gone over looks to me just as it did before, And now 
turn to this other one and see if it still holds true for us or not: 
I mean the doctrine that it is not mere life, but the good life, 
that we ought to value most. 

Cr. Yes, it still holds true.* 

Soc. And that the good life is the same as the life of beauty 
and the life of righteousness, does that hold true or does it not ? 

Cr. It does. 

0 

Soc. Well, it follows from our admissions that what w r e have 
to consider is whether it is right or not for me to try to get 
away when Athens has not set me free; and if it seems right, 
let us make that attempt, and if not, let us leave it alone. As for 
those considerations you spoke of, about expense and reputation 
and the education of my sons, perhaps, Crito, they should really 
be left to those who would put others to death without hesitation 
and bring them to life again,—if they could,—without a thought; 
and these are our majority. But for us, I think, since the argu¬ 
ment will have it so, the only question is the one we spoke of 
just now, whether it would be right in us to pay money and grant 
favors to these men who are to take me away,—right in you to 
take me, and right in me to let myself be taken,—or whether 
we should do wrong if we did anything of the kind: and if it 
seems wrong, then we ought not—ought we?—to lake into ac¬ 
count whether we must die if we stay quietly here, or suffer 
anything else whatever rather than do wrong. 

Cr. I must say that sounds right, Socrates. But think what 
we are to do. 

Soc. Let us think about it together, my friend, and if you 
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have anything to say in answer to me, say it; and I will listen 
to you. But if not, then, dear good Crito, you must once for afl 
give up telling me the same thing over and over again—how I 
ought to come away from here against the will of Athens. I 
would give a great deal to have you on my side, and not to go 
against your wish. So will you examine the first step in the 
inquiry, to see if you consider it established and then try to 
answer what I ask >ou, as you may think best. 

Cr. Well, I will try. 

Soc. Do we hold that we ought never in any way to do wrong 
willingly, or that we may do wrong in one way though not in 
another? Or that under no circumstances can wrong-doing be 
good and beautiful, as concluded over and over again in former 
times? Can it be that all those conclusions have been given up 
and tossed aside in these few days? And that you and I, Crito. 
old men as we are, have been talking earnestly together all this 
while and never noticed that we were no better than children? 
Or is it most assuredly the case, even as we used to say in the 
old days, that whether the many agree or not, and whether our 
fate is to be heavier than it is or lighter, whatever happens, none 
the less, in any and every way wrong-doing is evil and shameful 
to the doer? Do we agree or not? 

Cr. We do. 

Soc. Then we ought never to do w'rong? 

Cr. No, we ought not. 

Soc. Not even in return for being wronged ourselves, as most 
people believe—for we ought not to do wrong at all. 

Cr. It appears not. 

Soc . And now, tell me, Crito, ought we to do harm or not ? 

Cr. Certainly not, my friend. 

Soc. Even to return harm for harm, can that be just, as most 
people say it is, or not? 

Cr. No, it is not just at all. 

Soc. Yes, I feel that to harm people cannot be different from 
doing wrong. 

Cr. That is true. 

Soc. Well, then we ought never to return evil for evil and 
never do harm to any man at all, whatever we may suffer at his 
hands. And, Crito, you must be careful in agreeing to this, not 
to say that you agree unless you really do. For I know that 
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there are only a few men who hold this belief, or ever will hold 
it. And there can be no common ground between those who 
do and those who do not: each side must despise the other when 
they see what they believe. Therefore look, and look carefully, 
to see if you stand on the same ground as I, and hold the same 
opinion, and then we may begin our inquiry with this belief that 
it can never be a good thing to do wrong, not even in revenge, 
nor to return evil for evil in self-defense. Or will you stand 
aloof and refuse to start from this? For mv part, I have hekl 
this belief for many years, and 1 hold it still, but if you have 
come to think otherwise, tell me and teach me. Only-, if you 
hold to our old views, you must listen to what follows. 

Cr . But I do hold to them, and I agree with you. Say on. 

Soc. I say then—or rather I ask—are we to do what we have 
admitted to be right, or are we to play false? 

Cr. We are to do what is right. 

Soc. Bear that in mind now, and see what you think of this. 
If we go without the State’s consent, shall we or shall we not 
do harm, and that to the last people who should he harmed? 
And shall we hold to what we have admitted to be right, or shall 
we not ? 

Cr. I cannot answer your question, Socrates, for I do not 
understand it. 

Soc. Then let me put it like this. Suppose we meant to run 
away—or whatever one ought to call it—and suppose th£ laws 
and the State were to come and stand over us and ask me, “Tell 
us, Socrates, what is it you mean to do? Nothing more nor less 
than to overthrow us, by this attempt of yours—to overthrow 
the laws and the whole commonwealth so far as in you lie^ Do 
y r ou imagine that a city can stand and not be overthrown, when 
the decisions of the judges have no power, when they are made 
of no effect and destroyed by private persons ?” What are we 
to answer, Crito, to such words as these? Much could be said, 
especially by an orator, in defense of this dying law, the law that 
the judges’ decision must be final. Are we to answer, “Oh, but 
the State has wronged us, and the decision it gave was unjust?" 
Shall we say this, or what shall we say ? 

Cr. Why, of course we shall say this. 

Soc. And what if the laws reply: “Was not this the agree¬ 
ment between us and you, that you swore to abide by the de- 
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cisions the city gave?” And if we show surprise at what they 
say, they might go on: “Do not be surprised at this, Socrates, 
but answer us. You are fond, we know, of question and answer. 
Tell us, what have you against us or against the city that you 
try to destroy us? Have we not given you life? Is it not 
through us that your father took your mother to wife and begat 
you? Tell us, tell those of us who are the marriage-laws, have 
you any fault to find with us?” “No,” I would say, “none.” 
“Then perhaps you find fault with the laws for the bringing-up 
of children and their education, the education that was given 
to you? Did we not do right, then, we who have been set over 
this, when we bade your father bring you up to exercise your 
body and cultivate your mind?” “Yes,” I would answer, “quite 
right.” “Good,” they would reply, “and now that you have been 
born and brought up and educated, can you say that you are 
not ours—our child and our servant—you and your descendants? 
And if this is so, do you think your rights can equal ours? Thac 
\ou have a right to do to us whatever we mean to do to you? 
Against your father you would grant you had no equality of 
rights, and none against your master—if you happened to have 
a master—to let you do to him whatever he did to you, return 
blame for blame, and blows for blows, and harm for harm; 
and are you to be allowed such rights against your fatherland 
and its laws? If we mean to kill you because we think it just, 
must you do your best to kill us in your turn? Can you claim 
that you have a right to do this, you, the lover of virtue? Is 
this your wisdom, not to know that above father and mother 
and forefathers stands our country, dearer and holier than they, 
more sacred, and held in more honor by God and men of under¬ 
standing? That you ought to reverence her, and submit to her 
and work for her when she is in need, for your country more 
than for your father, and either win her consent or obey her 
will, suffer what she bids you suffer, and hold your peace; be it 
imprisonment or blows, or wounds in war or death—it must be 
borne, and it is right it should be borne; there must be no yield¬ 
ing, no running away, no deserting of one’s post: in war and in 
the law-courts and everywhere we must do* what our city bids 
us do and our country, or else convince her where justice lies. 
For it is not lawful to use force against father or mother, and 
still less against our fatherland.” What shall we say to this, 
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Crito ? That the laws speak the truth or not ? 

Cr. I believe they do. 

Soc. “Then see, Socrates/' they might go on, “if what we say 
is true, you have no right to do to us what you are thinking of 
doing. We begat you, we brought you up. we taught you, we 
gave you and all your fellow-citizens of our fairest and our best, 
and still we offer full liberty to any Athenian who likes, after he 
has seen and tested us and all that is done in our city, to take 
his goods and leave us, if we do not please him, and go wherever 
he would. None of us stand in his way, none of us forbid him, 
should lie wish to part from us and go elsewhere to live, if we 
and our city do not satisfy him; he may go where he likes, taking 
his goods with him. Only if he stays with us after seeing how 
we judge our cases and how we rule our city, then we hold that 
he has pledged himself by his action to do our bidding. And if 
he will not, wv say that he is thrice guilty—because we are his 
parents and he disobeys us, and because we are his guardians, and 
because &fter promising obedience he neither obeys us nor per¬ 
suades us to obey him, supposing us to have done anything amiss. 
Yet we are no tyrants, we only suggest that he should do as we 
bid him, but when we offer him the choice of persuading us or 
obeying us, he does neither the one thing nor the other. 

“It is of this charge, Socrates, this and of no other, that we 
say you will be guilty, if you do what you have in mind, and guilty 
in the last degree, you, of all Athenians.” And if I were to 
answer: “But why, pray ?” they might well retort on me that I 
of all Athenians had given the pledge of which we spoke. “Soc¬ 
rates/' they would sav, “we find abundance of proof that you 
have been satisfied with us and with our city. You would never 
have spent, as you have spent, more time in it than any other 
Athenian if it had not pleased you more; you never left it to 
go on pilgrimage, or for any other journey whatsoever, unless 
it were to serve in war; you never once stayed in any other 
country as other men have done; you never had a wish to see 
another city or other laws; we and our city were enough for 
you. So decided was your choice of us, and your pledge to accept 
our government; yes, and you begat children here, to show that 
the city pleased you well. Moreover, during your own trial you 
could have fixed your punishment at exile, if you had wished, 
and have done with the city’s consent what you are prepared 
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to do now against her will. Yes, you took high ground then, 
professing that you would not complain it you had to die, that 
you preferred, so you said, death to exile. And now you have 
no respect for your own words, you have no consideration for 
us, your country's laws, ready as you are to overthrow us; you 
act as the worst of slaves, might act, preparing to run away, 
breaking the contract—the pledge you gave to accept our govern¬ 
ment. This is the first question you must answer: are we, or are 
we not, right in what we say when we assert that you agreed 
to accept our government in deed and in truth?” What are we 
to say to this, dear Crito, what but that we agree? 

Cr . Yes, Socrates, we must. 

Soc. “What is il you are doing/’ they might go on, “but break¬ 
ing your covenant with us and your pledge? You gave it under 
no compulsion, you were not misled, nor forced to decide in 
haste; you had seventy years during which you might have gone 
away if you had not been pleased with us, or had not thought 
the agreement fair. Yet you did not choose Lacedaemon in pref¬ 
erence, nor Crete—though you always say that both of them are 
governed by good laws—nor any other city, barbarian or Greek; 
—you left ours more seldom that the lame can leave it, or the 
blind and maimed :—so far beyond your fellow-citizens did you 
love Athens, and us with her, her laws, you must have loved. 
For who could love a city without laws? And now, surely, you 
will not break your pledge? No, not if you listen to us, Socrates, 
nor will you make yourself a laughing-stock by banishing your¬ 
self. 

“For see, if you transgress like this, what good will you get 
from it for yourself or for your friends? That your friends as 
well as you will run the risk of exile and banishment and loss 
of property, is fairly plain. And for yourself, say you go to one 
of the cities near, to Thebes or Megara, both governed by good 
laws, your coming, Socrates, will be a danger to their govern¬ 
ment, and those who love them will suspect you of undermining 
all their laws, and so you will confirm the opinion of your judges, 
and they will be sure that their decision was just. For he who 
overthrows the laws will most assuredly be thought to ruin the 
young and foolish. Must you then avoid all well-governed cities 
and all civilized men ? And if you do, will it be worth your while 
to live? Or will you go to them and have the audacity to talk 
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with them and say—what will you say, Socrates?—what you 
used to say here? That goodness and righteousness are worth 
all things to men, and lawfulness and law? Do you not think 
the conduct of Socrates would have an ugly look? You are 
bound to think so. But suppose you go right away and up to 
Thessaly and stay with Crito’s friends. There is plenty of law¬ 
lessness and license there, and very likely they would enjoy 
hearing you tell how neatly you got away from prison, in dis¬ 
guise, wrapped up in some queer dress—a peasant’s leather coat, 
or something else of the kind that fugitives always have to wear. 
But that you, an old man, with but a short while in all prob¬ 
ability to live, had sunk to such a craving for life as to transgress 
the highest laws—will there be no one to tell you that? Per¬ 
haps not, if you are careful never to give offense—but if you 
do, you will have to listen to much that will be your shame. 
So you are to live by cringing and truckling to every man—for 
what? For the good cheer of Thessaly? As though you had 
gone there for the dinners? And all those talks about justice 
and righteousness, where are we to find them? Ah, but you must 
live, you say, for your children’s sake, to bring them up and 
educate them! What? You will take them away to Thessaly 
and have them brought up and educated there, to make them 
foreigners and give them the benefit of that? Or no—they are 
to have their education here, but they will be brought up better 
and taught better if you live, although you will not be with them, 
because your friends will take care of them. So your friends 
will care for them if you go to Thessaly, but not if you go to 
Death? Yet you would expect them to care if they are of any 
use, those who call themselves your friends. 

“No, Socrates, listen to us, to us who brought you up, and do 
not set your children or your life or anything else above 
righteousness, and so when you go to Death have to defend 
yourself for this before those who govern there. In this life 
you do not believe that to act thus can be good for you or yours, 
or just or righteous; and it will not be good when you reach 
the other world. As it is, if you go, you will go wronged— 
wronged by men though not by us—but if you went in that dis¬ 
graceful way, rendering evil for evil and wrong feu* wrong, 
breaking your own pledge and covenant with us, doing harm to 
the last that you should harm, to yourself and your dear ones 
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and your country and us, your country’s laws, then we shall 
bear you anger while you live, and in that other land our brothers, 
the laws of Death, will not receive you graciously, for they will 
know you went about to destroy us so far as in you lay. There¬ 
fore you must not let Crito overpersuade you against us.” 

Crito, my dear friend Crito, that, believe me, that is what I 
seem to hear, as the Corybants hear flutes in the air, and the 
sound of those words rings and echoes in my ears and I can 
listen to nothing else. Believe me, so far as I see at present, if 
you speak against them you will speak in vain. Still, if you think 
you can do any good, say on. 

Cr. No, Socrates, I have nothing I can say. 

Soc. Then let us leave it so, Crito; and let things go as I have 
said, for this is the way that God has pointed out. 
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A native of Greece. Settled in Athens at the time of Nero's visit to 
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ended his life in his native village. He is most celebrated for his forty- 
six “Lives of Greeks and Romans,” from which we have derived much 
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Antony, Demosthenes, and others. He wrote also many moral and philo¬ 
sophical treatises. 


CONJUGAL PRECEPTS 

PLUTARCH TO POLLJANUS AND EURYDICE SENDETH GREETING 

N OW 7 that the nuptial ceremonies are over, and that the pries¬ 
tess of Ceres has joined you both together in the bands of 
matiimony according to the custom of the country, I thought a 
short discourse of this nature might not be either unacceptable 
or unseasonable, but rather serve as a kind epithalamium to 
congratulate your happy conjunction ; more especially, since there 
can be nothing more useful in conjugal society than the observ¬ 
ance of wise and wholesome precepts, suitable to the harmony of 
matrimonial converse. For among the variety of musical moods 
and measures there is one which is called Hippothoros, a sort of 
composition to the flute and hautboy, made use of to encourage 
and provoke stallions to cover mares. But philosophy being fur¬ 
nished with many noble and profitable discourses, there is not 
any one subject that deserves a more serious study than that of 
wedlock, whereby they who are engaged in a long community of 
bed and board are more steadfastly united in affection, and made 
more pliable one to another in humor and condition. To this 
purpose, having reduced under several short heads and similes 
some certain instructions and admonitions which you, as tutored 
up in philosophy, have frequently already heard, I send you the 
collection as a present, beseeching the Muses so with their pres¬ 
ence to assist the Goddess Venus, that the harmony of your 
mutual society and complacency in domestic diligences may out¬ 
cry the melodious concords of lute or harp, while you live united 
together by reason and philosophy. Therefore it was that the 
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ancients placed the statue of Venus by that of Mercury, to sig¬ 
nify that the pleasures of matrimony chiefly consist in the sweet¬ 
ness of conversation. They also set the Graces and Suadela, the 
Goddess of Eloquence, together, to show that the married couple 
were to act only by persuasion, and not to use the violences of 
wrangling and contention. 

1. Solon advised that the bride should eat a quince before she 
entered the nuptial sheets; intimating thereby, in my opinion, 
that the man was to expect his first pleasures from the breath 
and speech of his new-married bed-fellow. 

2. In Boeotia it is the custom, when they veil the virgin bride, 
to set upon her head a chaplet of wild asparagus, which from a 
thorny stalk affords a most delicious fruit, to let us understand 
that a new-married woman, discreetly brooking at the beginning 
the first distastes of marriage restraints, grows yieldingly com¬ 
plaisant at length, and makes conforming wedlock a happiness to 
each. And indeed such husbands who cannot bear with the little 
disdains and first froppishness of imprudent youth are like to 
those that choose the sour grapes and leave to others the ripe 
delicious clusters. On the other side, those young ladies that 
take a disdain to their husbands by reason of their first debates 
and encounters may be well compared to those that patiently 
endure the sting but fling away the honey. 

3. It especially behooves those people who are newly married 
to avoid the first occasions of discord and dissension; consider¬ 
ing that vessels newly formed arc subject to be bruised and put 
out of shape by many slight accidents, but when the materials 
come once to be settled and hardened by time, nor fire nor sword 
will hardly prejudice the solid substance. 

4. Fire takes speedy hold of straw or hare's fur, but soon 
goes out again, unless fed with an addition of more fuel. Thus 
that same love, whose flames are nourished only by heat of youth 
and looser charms of beauty, seldom proves of long continuance 
or grows to wedlock maturity, unless it have taken a deep root 
in conformity of manners, and mutual affection be enlivened by 
the intermixture of souls as well as bodies, while prudence and 
discretion feed the noble flame. 

5. They who bait their hooks with intoxicated drugs with lit¬ 
tle pains surprise the hungry fish, but then they prove unsavory 
to the taste and dangerous to eat. Thus women that by the force 
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of charms and philters endeavor to subdue their husbands to the 
satisfaction of their pleasure become at length the wives of mad¬ 
men, sots, and fools. For they whom the sorceress Circe had 
enchanted, being then no better than swine and asses, were no 
longer able to please or do her service. But she loved Ulysses 
entirely, whose prudence avoided her venomous intoxications and 
rendered his conversation highly grateful. 

6. They who rather choose to be the mistresses of senseless 
fools than the obedient wives of wise and sober husbands are 
like those people that prefer misguidance of the blind before the 
conduct of them that can see and know the way. 

7. They will not believe that Pasiphae, the consort of a prince, 
could ever be enamored of a bull, and yet themselves are so ex¬ 
travagant as to abandon the society of their husbands,—men of 
wisdom, temperance, and gravity,—and betake themselves to the 
bestial embraces of those wdio are given wholly to riot and de¬ 
bauchery as if they were dogs or goats. 

8 Some men, either unable or unwilling to mount themselves 
into their saddles through infirmity or laziness, teach their horses 
to fall upon their knees, and in that posture to receive their 
i iders. In like manner there are some persons who, having mar¬ 
ried young ladies not less considerable for the nobility of their 
birth than their wealthy dowries, take little care themselves to 
improve the advantages of such a splendid conjunction, but w r ith 
a severe moroseness labor to depress and degrade their w r m>, 
proud of the mastery and vaunting in domestic tyranny. Whereas 
in this case it becomes a man to use the reins of government 
with as equal regard to the quality and dignity of the woman as 
to the stature of the horse. 

9. We behold the moon then shining with a full and glorious 
orb, when farthest distant from the sun; but, as she w r arps back 
again to meet her illustrious mate, the nearer she makes her ap¬ 
proach, the more she is eclipsed until no longer seen. Quite 
otherwise, a woman ought to display the charms of her virtue 
and the sweetness of her disposition in her husband’s presence, 
but in his absence to retire to silence and reservedness at home. 

10. Nor can we approve the saying of Herodotus, that a 
woman lays aside her modesty with her shift. For surely then it 
is that a chaste woman chiefly veils herself with bashfulness, 
when, in the privacies of matrimonial duties, excess of love and 
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maiden reverence become the secret signals and testimonies of 
mutual affection. 

11. As in musical concords, when the upper strings are so 
uned as exactly to accord, the base always gives the tone; so in 
well-regulated and well-ordered families, all things are carried 
on with the harmonious consent and agreement of both parties, 
but the conduct and contrivance chiefly redounds to the reputa¬ 
tion and management of the husband. 

12. It is a common proverb, that the sun is too strong for the 
north wind; for the more the wind ruffles and strives to force 
a man’s upper garment from his back, the faster he holds it, 
and the closer he wraps it about his shoulders. But he who so 
briskly defended himself from being plundered by the wind, 
when once the sun begins to scald the air, all in a dropping sweat 
is then constrained to throw away not only his flowing garment 
but his tunic also. This puts us in mind of the practice of mo^t 
women, who, being limited by their husbands in their extrava¬ 
gances of feasting and superfluities of habit, jxresently fill the 
house with noise and uproar; whereas, if they would but suffer 
themselves to be convinced by reason and soft persuasion, they 
Avould of themselves acknowledge their vanity and submit to 
moderation. 

13. Cato ejected a certain Roman out of the senate for kissing 
his wife in the presence of his daughter. It is true, the punish¬ 
ment was somewhat too severe; but if kissing and colling and 
hugging in the sight of others be so unseemly, as indeed it is, 
how much more indecent is it to chide and brawl and maunder 
one at another while strangers are in company? If lawful 
familiarity and caresses between man and wife are not to be 
allowed but in their private retirements, shall the bitter inter¬ 
changes and loud discoveries of invective and inconsiderate pas¬ 
sion be thought an entertainment pleasingly proper for uncon¬ 
cerned and public ears? 

14. As there is little or no use to be made of a mirror, though 
in a frame of gold enchased with all the sparkling variety of the 
richest gems, unless it render back the true similitude of the 
image it receives; so is there nothing of profit in a wealthy 
dowry, unless the conditions, the temper, the humor of the wife 
be conformable to the natural disposition and inclination of the 
husband, and he sees the virtues of his own mind exactly repre- 
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sented in hers. Or, if a fair and beautiful mirror that makes a 
sad and pensive visage look jocund and gay, or a wanton or 
smiling countenance show pensive and mournful, is therefore 
presently rejected as of no value; thus may not she be thought 
an angry, peevish, and importunate woman, that louts and lowers 
upon the caresses of a husband, and when he courts the pastime 
of her affections, entertains him with frumps and taunts, but 
when she finds him serious in business, allures him then with her 
unseasonable toyings to pleasure and enjoyment? For the one is 
an offence of iinpertinency, the other a contempt of her hus¬ 
band’s kindness But, as geometricians affirm that lines and sur¬ 
faces are not moved of themselves, but according to the motions 
of the bodies to which they belong, so it behooves a woman to 
challenge no peculiar passion or affection as her own, but to 
share with her husband in business, in his recreations, in his 
cares, and in his mirth. 

15. As they who are offended to see their wives eat and drinl* 
freely in their company do but whet their appetites to glut and 
gormandize in Corners by themselves; so they who refuse to 
frolic in retirement with their wives, or to let them participate 
of their private pastimes and dalliances, do but instruct them to 
cater for their own pleasures and delights. 

10. The Persian kings, when they contain themselves^ within 
the limits of their usual banquets, suffer their married wives to 
sit down at their tables; but when they once design to indulge 
the provocations of amorous heats and wine, then they send away 
their wives, and call for their concubines, their gypsies, and their 
songstresses, with their lascivious tunes and wanton galliards. 
Wherein they do well, not thinking it proper to debauch their 
wives with the tipsy frolics and dissolute extravagances of their 
intemperance. 

If therefore any private person, swayed by the unruly motions 
of his incontinency, happen at any time to make a trip with a 
kind she-friend or his wife’s chambermaid, it becomes not the 
wife presently to lower and take pepper in the nose, but rather 
to believe that it was his respect to her w r hich made him unwill¬ 
ing she should behold the follies of ebriety and foul intem¬ 
perance. 

17. Princes that be addicted to music increase the number of 
excellent musicians; if they be lovers of learning, all men strive 
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to excel in reading and in eloquence; if given to martial exer¬ 
cises, a military ardor rouses straight the drowsy sloth of all 
their subjects. Thus husbands effeminately finical only teach 
their wives to paint and polish themselves with borrowed lustre. 
The studious of pleasure render them immodest and whorish. 
On the other side, men of serious, honest, and virtuous conver¬ 
sations make sober, chaste, and prudent wives. 

18. A young Lacedaemonian lass, being asked by an acquaint¬ 
ance of hers whether she had yet embraced her husband, made 
answer, No; but that he had embraced her. And after this man¬ 
ner, in my opinion, it behooves an honest woman to behave her¬ 
self toward her husband, never to shun nor to disdain the car¬ 
esses and dalliances of his amorous inclinations, when he himself 
begins; but never herself to offer the first occasion of provoca¬ 
tion. For the one savors of impudent harlotry, the other displays 
a female pride and imperiousness void of conjugal affection. 

19. It behooves a woman not to make peculiar and private 
friendships of her own, but to esteem only h^f husband’s ac¬ 
quaintance and familiars as hers. Now as the Gods are our 
chiefest and most beneficial friends, it behooves her to worship 
and adore only those Deities which her husband reputes and 
reverences for such. But as for quaint opinions and superstitious 
innovations, let them be exterminated from her outermost thres* 
hold. For no sacrifices or services can be acceptable to the Gods, 
performed by women, as it were, by stealth and in secret, without 
the knowledge of the husband. 

20. Plato asserts those cities to be the most happy and best 
regulated wliere these expressions, “This is mine/’ “This is 
not mine,” are seldomest made use of. For that then the citizens 
enjoy in common, so far as is convenient, those things that are 
of greatest importance. But in wedlock those expressions are 
utterly to be abolished. For as the physicians say that the right 
side being bruised or beaten communicates its pain to the left; 
so indeed the husband ought to sympathize in the sorrows and 
afflictions of the woman, and much more does it become the wife 
to be sensible of the miseries and calamities of the husband ; to 
the intent that, as knots are made fast by knitting the bows of a 
thread one within another, so the ligaments of conjugal society 
may be strengthened by the mutual interchange of kindness and 
affection. This Nature herself instructs us, by mixing us in our 
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bodies; while she takes a part from each, and then blending the 
whole together produces a being common to both, to the end 
that neither may be able to discern or distinguish what was be¬ 
longing to another, or lay claim to assured propriety. Therefpre 
is community of estate and purses chiefly requisite among mar¬ 
ried couples, whose principal aim it ought to be to mix and in¬ 
corporate their purchases and disbursements into one substance, 
neither pretending to call this hers or that his, but accounting all 
inseparably peculiar to both. However, as in a goblet where the 
proportion of water exceeds the juice of the grape, yet still we 
call the mixture wine; in like manner the house and estate must 
be reputed the possession of the husband, although the woman 
brought the. chiefest part. 

21. Helen was covetous, Paris luxurious. On the other side, 
Ulysses was prudent, Penelope chaste. Happy therefore was the 
match between the latter; but the nuptials of the former brought 
an Iliad of miseries as well upon the Greeks as barbarians. 

22. The question being put by some of his friends to a cer¬ 
tain Roman, why he had put away his wife, both sober, beautiful, 
chaste, and rich, the gentleman, putting forth his foot and show¬ 
ing his buskin, said: Is not this a new, handsome, complete 
shoe?—yet no man but myself knows where it pinches me. 
Therefore ought not a woman to boast either of her dower, her 
parentage, or beauty: but in such things as most delight a hus¬ 
band, pleasantness of converse, sweetness of disposition, and 
briskness of humor, there to show nothing of harshness, nothing 
distasteful, nothing offensive, but from day to day to study be¬ 
havior jocund, blithe, and conformable to his temper. For :us 
physicians are much more afraid of fevers that proceed from 
hidden causes, which have been by little and little contracting 
for a long time together, than those that receive their nourish¬ 
ment from apparent and manifest unconcoctions; thus, if daily 
continued, the petty snubs and frumps between man and wife, 
though perhaps unknown to others, are of that force that above 
all things else they canker conjugal affection, and destroy the 
pleasure of cohabitation. 

23. King Philip so far doted on a fair Thessalian lady, that 
she was suspected to have used some private arts of fascination 
towards him. Wherefore Olympias labored to get the supposed 
sorceress into her power. But when the queen had viewed her 
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well, and duly examined her beauty, beheld the graces of her 
deportment, and considered her discourse bespake her no less 
than a person of noble descent and education; Hence, fond sus¬ 
picions, hence vainer calumnies! said she, for I plainly find the 
ch&rms which thou makest use of are in thyself. Certainly there¬ 
fore a lawful wife surpasses the common acceptation of happi¬ 
ness when, without enhancing the advantages of her wealth, no¬ 
bility, and form, or vaunting the possession of Venus's cestui 
itself, she makes it her business to win her husband’s affection 
by her virtue and sweetness of disposition. 

24. Another time the same Olympias, understanding that a 
young courtier had married a lady, beautiful indeed, but of no 
good report, said: Sure, the Hotspur had little brains, otherwise 
he would never have married with his eyes. For they are fools 
who in the choice of a wife believe the report of their sight or 
fingers; like those who telling out the portion of their thoughts 
take the woman upon content, never examining what her con¬ 
ditions are, or whether she is proper to make him a fit wife 
or no? 

25. Socrates was wont to give this advice to young men that 
accustomed themselves to their mirrors:—if ill-favored, to cor¬ 
rect their deformity by the practice of virtue; if handsome, not 
to blemish their outward form with inward vice. In like manner, 
it would not be amiss for a mistress of a family, when she holds 
her mirror in her hands, to discourse her own thoughts:—if de¬ 
formed, thus, Should I prove lewd and wicked too?—on the 
other side, thus the fair one, What if chaste beside? For it adds 
a kind of veneration to a woman not so handsome, that she is 
more beloved for the perfections of her mind than the outside 
graces of her body. 

26. Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, sent several costly presents 
of rich apparel, necklaces, and bracelets to the daughters of 
Lysander, which however the father would never permit the 
virgins to accept, saying: These gaudy presents will procure 
more infamy than honor to my daughters. And indeed, before 
Lysander, Sophocles in one of his tragedies had uttered the fol¬ 
lowing sentence to the same effect: 

Mistake not, silly wretch; this pompous trim 
Rather disgraces than proclaims thee great, 

And shows the rage of thy lascivious heat. 
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For, as Crates said, that is ornament which adorns; and 
that adorns a woman which renders her more comely and decent. 
This is an honor conferred upon her, not by the lustre of gold, 
the sparkling of emeralds and diamonds, nor splendor of the 
purple tincture, but by the real embellishments of gravity, dis¬ 
cretion, humility, and modesty. 

27. They who offer to Juno as the Goddess of Wedlock never 
consecrate the gall with the other parts of the sacrifice, but 
having drawn it forth, they cast it behind the altar. Which 
constitution of the lawgiver fairly implies that all manner of 
passionate anger and bitterness of reproach should be exter¬ 
minated from the thresholds of nuptial cohabitation. Not but 
that a certain kind of austerity becomes the mistress of a family; 
which however should be like that of wine, profitable and de¬ 
lightful, not like aloes, hiling and medicinally ungrateful to the 
palate. 

28. Plato observing the morose and sour humor of Xeno- 
crates, otherwise a person of great virtue and worth, admonished 
him to sacrifice to the Graces. In like manner, I am of opinion 
that it behooves a woman of moderation to crave the assistance 
of the Graces in her behavior towards her husband, thereby (ac¬ 
cording to the saying of Metrodorus) to render their society 
mutually harmonious to each other, and to preserve her from 
being waspishly proud, out of a conceit of her fidelity and virtue. 
For it becomes not a frugal woman to be neglectful of decent 
neatness, nor one who has great respect to her husband to re¬ 
frain complacency in her conversation; seeing that, as the over- 
rigid humor of a wife renders her honesty irksome, so sluttery 
begets a hatred of her sparing and pinching housewifery. 

29. She who is afraid to laugh or to appear merry and gay 
before her husband, for fear of waking his jealousy, may be 
said to resemble one that forbears to anoint herself at all, lest 
she should be thought to use unnecessary or harlotry perfumes, 
or that neglects to wash her face, to avoid the suspicion of paint¬ 
ing. Thus we find that poets and orators, who desire to shun the 
tiring tediousness of a low, vulgar, and drowsy style, ingeniously 
labor to detain and move both their readers and their auditors 
by the quaintness of their invention, grandeur of the subject, and 
lively representation of the humors and conditions which they 
bring upon the stage. From whence a discreet mistress of a fam- 
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ily may likewise learn to avoid all manner of over-nice curiosity 
and squeamish affectation, all excess of jollity savoring of the 
courtesan, and every thing tending to profuse pomp; but she 
will rather employ all her wit and art in exhibiting to her hus¬ 
band all the graces of life and character, accustoming him to 
honesty and decency joined with pleasure and delight. Never¬ 
theless, if there be any woman so severe and reserved by nature 
that no means can be found to make her blithe and sportive, it 
behooves her husband to give way to her temper; and, as Pho- 
cion answered Antipater,'who commanded him to do an ill thing 
that misbecame his quality, I cannot be thy friend and flatter 
thee at one and the same time, in like manner ought a man to 
rest satisfied with the virtues of a chaste wife, though her seri¬ 
ous disposition will not permit her to act the airy part of a 
mistress. 

30. The Egy ptian women were anciently never wont to wear 
shoes, to the end they might accustom themselves to stay at home. 
But altogether different is the humor of our women; for they, 
unless allowed their jewels, their bracelets, and necklaces, their 
gaudy vestments, gowns, and petticoats, all bespangled with gold, 
and their embroidered buskins, will never stir abroad. 

31. Theano, as she was dressing herself one morning in hei 
chamber, by chance discovered some part of her naked arm. 
Upon which, one of the company crying out, Oh, what a lovely 
arm is there!—Tis very true, said she, but yet not common. 
Thus ought a chaste and virtuous woman not only to keep her 
naked arms from open view, but to lock up her very words and 
set a guard upon her lips, especially in the company of strangers, 
since there is nothing which sooner discovers the qualities and 
conditions of a woman than her discourse. 

32. Phidias made the statue of Venus at Elis with one foot 
upon the shell of a tortoise, to signify two great duties of a 
virtuous woman, which are to keep at home and be silent. For 
she is only to speak to her husband, or by her husband. Nor 
is she to take amiss the uttering her mind in that manner, 
through another more proper organ. 

33. Princes and kings honor themselves in giving honor to 
philosophers and learned men. On the other side, great per¬ 
sonages admired and courted by philosophers are no way honored 
by their flatteries, which are rather a prejudice and stain to the 
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reputation of those that use them. Thus it is with women, who 
in honoring and submitting to their husbands win for themselves 
honor and respect, but when they strive to get the mastery, they 
become a greater reproach to themselves than to those that are 
so ignominously henpecked. But then again, it behooves a hus¬ 
band to control his wife, not as a master does his vassal, but as 
the soul governs the body, with the gentle hand of mutual friend¬ 
ship and reciprocal affection. For as the soul commands the 
body, without being subject to its pleasures and inordinate de¬ 
sires, in like manner should a man so exercise his authority over 
his wife, as to soften it with complaisance and kind requital of 
her loving submission. 

34. Philosophers assert that, of bodies which consist of sev¬ 
eral parts, some are composed of parts distinct and separate, as a 
navy or army royal; others of contiguous parts, as a house or a 
ship; and others of parts united at the first conception, equally 
partaking of life and motion and growing together, as are the 
bodies of all living creatures. Tims, where people wed for pure 
affection, that marriage may be said to resemble those bodies 
whose parts are solidly fixed together. They who marry for the 
sake of great portions, or else desirous of offspring, are like to 
bodies whose parts are contiguous and cleave close to one an¬ 
other ; and they who only bed together, if there be any such, 
resemble bodies whose parts are distinct and without dependency. 
Now, as physicians say that liquids are the only bodies which 
most easily intermix without any difference of propriety or re¬ 
spect one with another; so should it be said of people joined 
together in matrimony, that there is a perfect mixture of bod¬ 
ies and estates, of friends and relations. Therefore the Roman 
law prohibits new married people from giving and receiving mu¬ 
tual presents one from another; not that they should not partici¬ 
pate one with another, but to show that they were not to enjoy 
any thing but what they possess in common. 

35. In Leptis, a city of Libya, it was an ancient custom for 
the bride, tfye next day after the nuptial solemnity, to send home 
to the mother of the bridegroom to borrow a boiler, which she 
not only refused to lend, but sent back word that she had none 
to spare; to the end that the new married woman, having by 
that means tried the disposition of her mother-in-law, if after¬ 
wards she found her humor peevish and perverse, might with 
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more patience brook her unkindness, as being no more than what 
she expected. Rather it becomes the daughter to avoid all oc¬ 
casions of distaste. For it is natural to some mothers to be 
jealous that the wife deprives her of that filial tenderness which 
she expects from her son. For which there is no better cure than 
for a wife so to contrive the gaining of her husband’s love as 
not to lessen or withdraw his affection from his mother. 

36. It is generally observed that mothers are fondest of their 
sons, as expecting from them their future assistance when they 
grow into years, and that fathers are kindest to their daughters, 
as standing most in need of their paternal succor. And per¬ 
haps, out of that mutual respect which the man and his wife bear 
one to another, either of them would seem to carry greater affec¬ 
tion for that which is proper and familiar to the other. But this 
pleasing controversy is easily reconciled. For it becomes a wo¬ 
man to show the choicest of her respects and to be more com¬ 
plaisant to the kindred of her husband than to her own; to make 
her complaints to them, and conceal her discontents from her 
own relations. For the trust which she reposes in them causes 
them to confide in her, and her esteem of them increases 'their 
respects to her. 

37. The commanders of the Grecian auxiliaries that marched 
in aid of Cyrus gave these instructions to their soldiers, that, if 
their enemies advanced whooping and hallowing to the combat, 
they should receive the charge, observing an exact silence; but 
on the other side, if they came on silently, then to rend the air 
w r ith their martial shouts. Thus prudent wives, when their hus¬ 
bands in the heat of their passion rant and tear the house down, 
should make no returns, but quietly hold their peace; but if they 
only frown out their discontents in moody anger, then, with soft 
language and gently reasoning the case, they may endeavor to 
appease and qualify their fury. 

38. Rightly therefore are they reprehended by Euripides, who 
introduce the harp and other instruments of music at their com- 
potations. For music ought rather to be made use of for the 
mitigation of wrath and to allay the sorrows of mourning, not 
to heighten the voluptuousness of those that are already drowned 
in jollity and delight. Believe yourselves then to be in an error 
that sleep together for pleasure, but when angry and at variance 
make two beds, and that never at that time call to your assistance 
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the Goddess Venus, who better than any other knows how to 
apply a proper remedy to such distempers; as Homer teaches us, 
where he brings in Juno using this expression: 

Your deadly feuds will I myself appease, 

And th’ amorous bed shall be the charming place 
Where all your strife shall in embracing cease. 

39. Though it becomes a man and hi*s wife at all times to 
avoid all occasions of quarreling one with another, yet is there 
no time so unseasonable for contention as when they are between 
the same sheets. As the woman in difficult labor said to those 
that were about to lav her upon her bed; How, said she, can 
this bed cure these pains, since it was in this very bed that my 
pleasures were the cause of all my throes? And still less will 
those reproaches and contests which the bed produces be recon¬ 
ciled at any other time or place. 

40. Hcrmione seems to be in the right, speaking to this effect 
in one of the tragedies of Euripides: 

The lewd discourse of women void of shame 
Ruined my honor and my virtuous name. 

However, these mischiefs rarely happen but where women at 
variance and jealous of their husbands open not only their door 
but their ears to whole swarms of twattling gossips, that widen 
the difference. For then it behooves a prudent woman to shut 
her ears and beware of listening to such enchanting tattlers, call¬ 
ing to mind the answer of Philip, when he was exasperated by 
his friends against the Greeks for cursing and reviling him, not¬ 
withstanding all the benefits they had received at his hands: 
What would they have done, said he, had we used them with 
unkindness and severity? The same should be the reply of a 
prudent woman to those she-devils, when they bewail her condi- 
dition, and cry, A woman so loving, so chaste and modest, and 
yet abused by her husband! For then should she make answer. 
What would he do, should I begin to hate him and to do him 
wrong ? 

41. A certain master, whose slave had been run away from 
him for several months together, after a long search at length 
found him suddenly in a workhouse, and said, Where could I 
have desired to meet with thee more to my wish than in such a 
place as this ^ Thus, when a woman is grown jealous of her 
husband and meditates nothing but present divorce, before she be 
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too hasty, let her reason with herself in this manner: In what 
condition would my rival choose to see me with greater satisfac¬ 
tion than as I am, air in a fret and fume, enraged against my 
husband, and ready to abandon both my house and marriage- 
bed together? 

42. The Athenians yearly solemnized three sacred seedtimes: 
the first in Scirus, in memory of the first invention by their 
ancestors of ploughing and sowing; the second at a place called 
Rharia; and the third under Pelis, which they call Boudzugion in 
commemoration of the first spanning of oxen to the plough. But 
more sacred than all these is the nuptial ploughing and sowing in 
order to the procreation of children. And therefore Sophocles 
rightly calls Venus the fruitful Cytherea. For which reason it 
highly imports both the man and the woman, when bound 
together by the holy tie of wedlock, to abstain from all unlawful 
and forbidden copulation, and from ploughing and sowing where 
they never desire to reap any fruit of their labor, or, if the har¬ 
vest come to perfection, they conceal and are ashamed to own it 

43. The orator Gorgias, in a full assembly of the Grecians, 
resorting from all parts to the Olympic games, making an oration 
to the people, wherein he exhorted them to live in peace, unity, 
and concord among one another, Melanthus cried out aloud: 
This man pretends to give us advice, and preaches here in public 
nothing but love and union, who in his own private family is not 
able to keep his wife and his maid from being continually 
together by the cars, and yet there are only they three in the 
house. For it seems that Gorgias had a kindness for his servant, 
which made her mistress jealous. And therefore it behooves that 
man to have his family in exquisite order who will undertake 
to regulate the failing of his friends or the public miscarriages, 
especially since the misbehavior of men toward their wives is 
far sooner divulged among the people than the transgressions of 
women against their husbands. 

44. It is reported that the scent of sweet perfumes will make, 
a cat grow mad. Now, supposing those strong perfumes which 
are used by many men should prove offensive to their wives, 
would it not be a great piece of unnatural unkindness to discom¬ 
pose a woman with continual fits rather than deny himself a 
pleasure so trivial ? But when it is not their husbands' perfuming 
themselves, but their lascivious wandering after lewd and 
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extravagant women, that disturbs and disorders their wives, it 
is a great piece of injustice, for the tickling pleasure of a few 
minutes, to afflict and disquiet a virtuous woman. For since they 
who are conversant with bees will often abstain from women, 
to prevent the persecution of those little but implacable enemies 
of unclean dalliance, much rather ought a man to be pure from 
the pollutions of harlotry, when he approaches his chaste and 
lawful wife. 

45. They whose business it is to manage elephants never put 
on white frocks, nor dare they that govern wild bulls appear in 
red, those creatures being scared and exasperated by those colors. 
And some report that tigers, when they hear a drum beat afar 
off, grow mad and exercise their savage fury upon themselves. 
If then there are some men that are offended at the gay and 
sumptuous habit of their wives, and others that brook as ill their 
gadding to plays and balls, what reason is there that women 
should not refrain those vanities rather than perplex and discon¬ 
tent their husbands, with whom it becomes their modesty to live 
with patience and sobriety. 

46. What said a woman to King Philip, that pulled and hauled 
her to him by violence against her will? Let me go, said she, for 
when the candles are out, all women are alike. This is aptly 
applied to men addicted to adultery and lust. But a virtuous wife, 
when the candle is taken away, ought then chiefly to differ from 
all other women. For when her body is not to be seen, her chas¬ 
tity, her modesty, and her peculiar affection to her husband ought 
then to shine with their brightest lustre. 

47. Plato admonishes old men to carry themselves with most 
gravity in the presence of young people, to the end the awe of 
their example may imprint in youth the greater respect and rev¬ 
erence of age. For the loose and vain behavior of men stricken 
in years breeds a contempt of gray hairs, and never can expect 
veneration from juvenility. Which sober admonition should 
instruct the husband to bear a greater respect to his wife than to 
all other women in the world, seeing that the nuptial chamber 
must be to her either the school of honor and chastity or that 
of incontinency and wantonness. For he that allows himself 
those pleasures that he forbids his wife, acts like a man that 
would enjoin his wife to oppose those enemies to which he has 
himself already surrendered. 
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48. As to what remains, in reference to superfluity of habit 
and decent household furniture, remember, dear Eurydice, what 
Timoxenas has written to Aristylla. 

And do you, Pollianus, never believe that women will be 
weaned from those toys and curiosities wherein they take a kind 
of pride, and which serve for an alleviation of their domestic 
solitude, while you yourself admire the same things in other 
women, and arc taken with the gayety of golden beakers, mag¬ 
nificent pictures for your houses, and rich trappings for your 
mules and horses. For it were a strange moroseness to debar a 
woman those ornamental vanities which naturally her sex admire, 
nor will it easily be endured without regret, where she sees the 
man much more indulgent to his own humor. 

Thus, unless great care be taken by men to manure and cultivate 
the inclinations of their wives with wholesome and virtuous pre¬ 
cepts, they often breed among themselves the false conceptions 
of extravagant and loose desires. But do thou, Eurydice, make it 
thy business to be familiar with the learned proverbs of wise and 
learned men, and always to embellish thy discourse with their 
profitable sentences, to the end thou mayst be the admiration of 
other women, that shall behold thee so richly adorned without the 
expense or assistance of jewels or embroideries. For pearls and 
diamonds are not the purchase of an ordinary purse ; but the orna¬ 
ments of Theano, Cleobuline, Gorgo the wife of King Leonidas, 
Timoclea the sister of Theagenes, the ancient Roman Claudia, or 
Cornelia the daughter of Scipio,—already so celebrated and 
renowned for their virtues,—will cost but little, yet nothing will 
set thee out more glorious or illustrious to the world, or render 
thy life more comfortable and happy. For if Sappho, only 
because she could compose an elegant verse, had the confidence 
to write to a haughty and wealthy dame in her time: 

Dead thou shalt He forgotten in thy tomb, 

Since not for thee Pierian roses bloom, 

why may it not be much more lawful for thee to boast those 
great perfections that give thee a greater privilege, not only to 
gather the flowers, but to reap the fruits themselves, which the 
Muses bestow upon the lovers and real owners of learning and 
philosophy ? 
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Bandello’s adventurous life is as exciting as one of his own stories. A 
member of the nobility of Lombardy, he entered the church at an early 
age, although his theology did not noticeably affect his manner of living. 
After holding various distinguished positions he was made Bishop of Aga 
by King Henry of France, where he spent his later years. He wrote a 
number of poems, and a scries of “Novelle” or short stories on which his 
fame rests. He ranks second only to Boccacio among Italian tellers of 
tales. The following story, one of his “Novelle,” is typical of his art if 
not of his violence. 


A KING IN DISGUISE 

I T IS really superfluous, my noble friends and patrons, to use 
so many kind entreaties, when a single word from you would 
be enough, by way of command, to induce me, as you seem to 
wish, to give you some account of my most remarkable adven¬ 
tures, in addition to what you have already heard of my travels 
in Africa. With the manners and customs of the people, as well 
as with their peculiar religious opinions, I believe you are now 
pretty well acquainted, insomuch that I no longer need to dwell 
upon these. You are aware that I have been a traveler from the 
time I was a boy of fifteen, when I set out from my native city 
of Genoa, in company with Messer Niccolo Cattanio, whose ex¬ 
tensive mercantile connections induced him to visit various parts 
of Barbary. With him I first arrived at the city of Orano, situ¬ 
ated on the shores of the Mediterranean, and belonging to the 
kingdom of the same name. Numbers of the Genoese were ac¬ 
customed to resort thither, and there is a large place of traffic 
named from that circumstance the Lodge of the Genoese. My 
friend Cattanio was highly respected there, and even in great 
credit with the king; so much so as to have obtained various 
privileges from him, in consideration of the able and beneficial 
manner in which he promoted the commerce of his subjects. Re¬ 
siding there during several years, I acquired an excellent knowl¬ 
edge of the language, manners, and peculiar practices of the peo¬ 
ple, when I was at length prevailed upon to join a party of Oran- 
ese merchants, to whom I had been recommended, through Cat- 
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tanio's influence, by their king. They were men of approved 
worth and of the kindest manners, and with them I prepared 
to make a commercial tour through the country, visiting various 
regions of Africa, in which we discovered many great and popu¬ 
lous cities. In several of these countries we met with seminaries 
of instruction, with their regular professors of different sciences, 
paid and appointed by the people. There are, moreover, different 
hospitals instituted for the relief of the impoverished and dis¬ 
tressed, who are there supplied with a regular subsistence, it be¬ 
ing a principle of their religion to bestow alms, as pleasing in 
the sight of God. And I solemnly aver that I have met with 
more instances of true charity and kindness from what are termed 
these uncivilized people than I ever had the good fortune to do 
among those who are called Christians. Among other splendid 
places, I visited a noble city, built in the age of King Mansor, 
who had likewise been supreme pontifex or high priest of Mor¬ 
occo. Some of their national chronicles were here exhibited to 
me, composed in the Arabic character, which bore ample wit¬ 
ness to the diligence with which they record the most remark¬ 
able public events. Being very well versed in the language, I 
amused myself with perusing various portions of them, but more 
particularly those relating to the times of King Mansor. I thence 
learned that among other amusements he was immoderately fond 
of the chase; and it one day so happened, that being on a hunt¬ 
ing excursion, he was surprised by a terrific storm, which, with 
irresistible fury laying waste both corn and woodlands, soon dis¬ 
persed his courtiers on all sides in search of shelter. Mistaking 
his way in the confusion which ensued, King Mansor, separated 
at length from his companions, wandered through the forests 
until nightfall, and such was the tempestuous raging of the 
winds, that, almost despairing of finding shelter, he checked his 
steed, doubtful which way he should venture to proceed. From 
the terrific darkness of the sky, relieved only by sheets of flash¬ 
ing light shooting across the far horizon, he was fearful of going 
farther, lest he should incur still greater danger, either by riding 
into pitfalls or the deep marshes bordering the forest grounds. 
As he thus stood, listening to the distant thunder and the raving 
of the storm, he stretched his view in vain to discover some signs 
of human existence; until, on proceeding a few more steps, a 
light suddenly appeared at only a short distance from him. It 
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was from the window of a poor fisherman's hut, who earned his 
livelihood by catching eels in the adjacent pools and marshes. 
On hearing the voice of the king, who rushed forward with a 
shout of joy on beholding a human habitation, the fisherman 
hastened to the assistance of the bewildered traveler, whom he 
believed to have lost his way in the storm. Inquiring who called, 
King Mansor approached near, and entreated him, if he pos¬ 
sessed the least charity, to direct him the shortest path to the 
residence of the monarch. “The king’s court,” replied the poor 
man, “is distant from this place above ten long miles.” “Yet I 
will make it worth your trouble, friend, to guide me thither; con¬ 
sent to oblige me, and you shall have no reason to complain,” 
said the king. “Though you were King Mansor himself,” re¬ 
turned the fisherman, “who entreated as much, I would not ven¬ 
ture upon it at this hour of the night, and such a night as this 
is; for I should render myself guilty, perhaps, of leading our 
honored monarch into destruction. The night is dark, and the 
waters are out around us.” “But why should you, friend, be so very 
solicitous about the safety of the-king?” “Oh,” replied the good 
man, “because I honor him more than I do any one else, and love 
him more than myself.” “But what good has he ever done you,” 
asked the king, “that you should hold him in such high esteem? 
Methinks you would be rather more comfortably lodged and 
clothed were you any extraordinary favorite of his.” “Not so,” 
answered the fisherman, “for tell me, Sir Knight, what greater 
favor can I receive from my honored king, in my humble sphere, 
than to be protected in the enjoyment of my house and goods, 
and the little earnings which I make? All I have I owe to his 
kindness, to the wisdom and justice with which he rules over his 
subjects, preserving us in peace or protecting us in war from the 
inroads of the Arabs, as well as all other enemies. Even I, a 
poor fisherman, with a wife and little family, am not forgotten, 
and enjoy my poverty in peace. He permits me to fish for eels 
wherever I please, and take them afterwards to the best market 
1 can find, in order to provide for my little ones. At any hour, 
night or day, I go out or I come in just as I like, to or fro, in 
my humble dwelling; and there is not a single person in all these 
neighboring woods and valleys who has ever dared to do me 
wrong. To w T hom am I indebted for all this, but to him for whom 
I daily offer up my prayers to God and our holy prophet to watch 
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over his preservation? But why do I talk, when I see you, Sir 
Knight, before me, dripping from the pelting of this pitiless 
storm? Deign to come within, and receive what shelter my poor 
cabin will afford; tomorrow I will conduct you to the king, or 
wherever else you please.” 

Mansor now freely availed himself of the invitation, and dis¬ 
mounting from his horse, sought refuge from the still raging 
storm. The poor steed likewise shared the accommodation pre¬ 
pared in a little outhouse for the good man’s ass, partaking of 
the corn and hay. Seated by the side of a good fire, the king was 
employed in drying himself and recruiting his exhausted strength, 
while the wife was busily cooking the eels for his royal supper. 
When they were served, having a decided distaste for fish, he 
somewhat anxiously inquired whether there was no kind of meat 
for which he might exchange them. The fisherman very hon¬ 
estly declared that it was true he had a shc-goat with a kid; and 
perceiving that his guest was no unworthy personage, he directly 
offered to serve it up to table; which having done, he presented 
the king with those parts generally esteemed the best and the 
most delicious. After supper, the monarch retiring to his rustic 
couch, reposed his wearied limbs and slumbered until the sun 
was up. 

At the appointed hour he once more mounted his steed, at¬ 
tended by his kind host, who now took upon himself the office 
of a guide. They had scarcely proceeded beyond the confines of 
the marshes, when they encountered several of the king’s party, 
calling aloud in the utmost anxiety and searching for their royal 
master in every direction. Unbounded was the joy and congrat¬ 
ulation of the courtiers on thus meeting with him safe and unin¬ 
jured. The king then turning round to the poor fisherman, in¬ 
formed him that he was the monarch whom he had so much 
praised, and whom he had so humanely and honorably received 
the foregoing evening, and that he might rely upon him that his 
singular courtesy and good-will should not go unrewarded. 

Now, there were certain hunting-lodges which the king had 
erected in those parts for the convenience which they afforded 
in his excursions, and several of his nobles had likewise adorned 
the surrounding country with various seats and other dwellings, 
so as to give a pleasing relief to the prospect. With the view of 
bestowing a handsome remuneration upon the good fisherman, 
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the grateful monarch gave orders that the pools and marshes 
adjacent to these dwellings should be drained. He then circum¬ 
scribed the limits of a noble city, comprehending the palaces and 
houses already erected, and after conferring upon it various rich 
immunities, by which it shortly became both very populous and 
powerful, he named the place Cesar Elcabir, or the Great Palace, 
and presented it as a token of his gratitude to the honest fish¬ 
erman. 

At the period when his sons succeeded to it, no city through¬ 
out the king's dominions was to be compared with it in point of 
splendor and beauty of appearance. During the time I remained 
there it was filled with merchants and artisans of every descrip¬ 
tion. The mosques were extremely grand, nor were the colleges 
and hospitals less worthy of admiration. As they have but few 
good wells, the cisterns and other public conduits are very large 
and numerous. The inhabitants of the places I visited are in gen¬ 
eral liberal and kind-hearted men, of simple manners, and neat 
and plain in their dress and appearance. The gardens are at once 
spacious and beautiful, abounding in all kinds of fruits, which 
supply a weekly market, the emporium of all the surrounding 
country. It is situated not above eighteen miles distant from 
Azella, now called Arzilla, in the possession of the Portuguese. 

Now, simple as the whole of this story may appear, it will at 
least be found to inculcate one beautiful moral: it teaches us to 
behave with courtesy towards every one, courtesy being, like vir¬ 
tue, its own reward, and sure of meeting sooner or later, as in 
the instance of the poor fisherman, that reward here below. 



GIOVANNI BOCCACIO 

1313-1375 

The most celebrated of Italian story-tellers. His "Decamerone,” a col¬ 
lection of tales placed in a fictious framework, which became the model 
for hundreds of imitators, is considered the fore-runner of what has 
developed into the modern novel. Boccacio was born at Paris, the natural 
son of a Florentine banker and an obscure Frenchwoman, and reared in 
Florence. He tried law and commerce, but under the spell of the new 
humanism abandoned both for love, life and letters. He held several 
political offices, traveled widely, and was appointed Dantc-lecturcr at 
Florence. His friendship with the poet Petrarch is famous, and has its 
pathetic aspect in the fact that the mistresses of both died in the plague 
of 1348—the very plague which forms the background of the ‘‘Decamer¬ 
one.” The following story is perhaps the most readable of the collection. 

THE STORY OF THE PATIENT GRISELDA 

T HE king’s long novel being concluded, which had all the 
appearance of pleasing, Dioneus, as the only person left to 
speak, began in this manner:— 

We seem, to-day, most gracious ladies, to have had only to do 
with kings, soldans, and such-like people: therefore, that I may 
not be left too far behind, I intend to speak of a marquis; not 
with regard to anything noble and great, but rather monstrously 
vile and brutish, although it ended well at last; which, notwith¬ 
standing the event, I would yet advise nobody to imitate. 

It is a long time ago, that, amongst the marquises of Saluzzo, 
the principal or head of the famliy was a youth, called Gualtieri, 
who, as he was a bachelor, spent his whole time in hawking and 
hunting, without any thought of ever being encumbered with a 
wife and children; in which respect, no doubht, he was very 
wise. But this being disagreeable to his subjects, they often 
pressed him to marry, to the end he might neither die without an 
heir, nor they be left without a lord; offering themselves to pro¬ 
vide such a lady for him, and of such a family, that they should 
have great hopes from her, and he reason enough to be satisfied. 
“Worthy friends,” he replied, “you urge me to do a thing which 
I was fully resolved against, considering what a difficult matter 
it is to find a person of suitable temper, with the great abundance 
everywhere of such as are otherwise, and how miserable also the 
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man’s life must be who is tied to a disagreeable woman. As to 
your getting at a woman’s temper from her family, and so choos¬ 
ing one to please me, that seems quite a ridiculous fancy: for, 
besides the uncertainty with regard to their true fathers, how 
many daughters do we see resembling neither father nor mother ? 
Nevertheless, as you are so fond of having me noosed, I will 
agree to be so. Therefore, that I may have nobody to blame but 
myself, should it happen amiss, I will make my own choice; and 
I protest, let me marry whom I will, that unless you show her 
the respect that is due to her as my lady, you shall know, to your 
cost, how grievous it is to me to have taken a wife at your re¬ 
quest, contrary to my own inclination.” The honest men replied 
that they were well satisfied, provided he would but make the 
trial. Now he had taken a fancy, some time before, to the be¬ 
havior of a poor country girl, who lived in a village not far from 
his palace; and thinking that he might live comfortably enough 
with her, he determined, without seeking any further, to marry 
her. Accordingly he sent for her father, who was a very poor 
man, and acquainted him with it. Afterwards he summoned all 
his subjects together and said to them, “Gentlemen, it was and is 
your desire that I take a wife :* I do it rather to please you, than 
out of any liking I have to matrimony. You know that you prom¬ 
ised me to be satisfied, and to pay her due honor, whoever she is 
that I shall make choice of. The time is now come when I shall 
fulfill my promise to you, and I expect you to do the like to me: 
I have found a young woman in the neighborhood after my own 
heart, whom I intend to espouse, and bring home in a very few 
days. Let it be your care, then, to do honor to my nuptials, and 
to respect her as your sovereign lady; so that I may be satisfied 
with the performance of your promise, even as you are with that 
of mine.” The people all declared themselves pleased, and prom¬ 
ised to regard her in all things as their mistress. Afterwards they 
made preparations for a most noble feast, and the like did the 
prince; inviting all his relations, and the great lords in all parts 
and provinces about him: he had also most rich and costly robes 
made, shaped by a person that seemed to be of the same size with 
his intended spouse; and provided a girdle, ring, and fine coro¬ 
net, with everything requisite for a bride. And when the day 
appointed was come, about the third hour he mounted his horse, 
attended by all his friends and vassals; and having everything 
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in readiness, he said, “My lords and gentlemen, it is now time 
to go for my new spouse." So on they rode to the village, and 
when he was come near the father's house, he saw her carrying 
some water from the well, in great haste, to go afterwards with 
some of her acquaintance to see the new marchioness; when he 
called her by name, which was Griselda, and inquired where her 
father was. She modestly replied, “My gracious lord, he is in 
the house." He then alighted from his horse, commanding them 
all to wait for him, and went alone into the cottage, where he 
found the father, who was called Giannucolo, and said to him, 
“Honest man, I am come to espouse thy daughter; but would 
first ask her some questions before thee." He then inquired 
whether she would make it her study to please him, and not be 
uneasy at any time, whatever he should do or say; and whether 
she would always be obedient; with more to that purpose. To 
which she answered “Yes." He then led her out by the hand, 
and made her strip before them all; and ordering the rich ap¬ 
parel to be brought which he had provided, he had her clothed 
completely, and a coronet set upon her head, all disordered as 
her hair was; after which, every one being in amaze, he said, 
“Behold, this is the person whom I intend for my wife, pro¬ 
vided she will accept of me for her husband." Then turning 
towards her, who stood quite abashed, “Will you," said he, “have 
me for your husband?" She replied, “Yes, if so please your 
lordship."—“Well," he replied, “and I take you for my wife." 
So he espoused her in that public manner, and mounting her on 
a palfrey, conducted her honorably to his palace, celebrating the 
nuptials with as much pomp and grandeur as though he had 
been married to the daughter of the King of France; and the 
young bride showed apparently that with her garments she had 
changed both her mind and behaviour. She had a most agreeable 
person, and was so amiable, so good-natured withal, that she 
seemed rather a lord’s daughter than that of a poor shepherd; 
at which every one that knew her before was greatly surprised. 
She was, too, so obedient to her husband, and so obliging in all 
respects, that he thought himself the happiest man in the world; 
and to her subjects likewise so gracious and condescending that 
they all honored and loved her as their own lives; praying for 
her health and prosperity; and declaring, contrary to their 
former opinion, that Gualtieri was the most prudent and sharp- 
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sighted prince in the whole world; for that no one could have 
discerned such virtues under a mean habit and country disguise, 
but himself. In a very short time, her discreet behavior and 
good works were the common subject of discourse, not in that 
country only, but everywhere else; and what had been objected 
to the prince, with regard to his marrying her, now took a con¬ 
trary turn. They had not lived long together before she proved 
with a child, and at length brought forth a daughter, for which 
he made great rejoicings. But soon afterwards a new fancy 
came into his head; and that was, to make a trial of her patience 
by long and intolerant sufferings: so he began with harsh words, 
and an appearance of great uneasiness; telling her that his sub¬ 
jects were greatly displeased with her for her mean parentage, 
especially as they saw she bore children; and that they did noth¬ 
ing but murmur at the daughter already born. Which, when 
she heard, without changing countenance or her resolution in 
any respect, she replied, “My lord, pray dispose of me as you 
think most for your honor and happiness: I shall entirely ac¬ 
quiesce, knowing myself to be meaner than the meanest of the 
people, and that I was altogether unworthy of that dignity to 
which your favor was pleased to advance me." This was very 
agreeable to the prince, seeing that she was no way elevated 
with the honor he had conferred upon her. Afterwards, having 
often told her, in general terms, that his subjects could not bear 
with the daughter that was born of her, he sent one of his ser¬ 
vants, whom he had instructed what to do, who, with a very 
sorrowful countenance, said to her, “Madam, I must either lose 
my own life, or obey my lord's commands: now he has ordered 
me to take your daughter, and—” without saying anything more. 

She hearing these words, and noting the fellow’s looks, remem¬ 
bering also what she had heard before from her lord, concluded 
that he had orders to destroy the child. So she took it out of the 
cradle, kissed it, and gave it her blessing; when, without changing 
countenance, though her heart throbbed with maternal affection, 
she tenderly laid it in the servant’s arms, and said, “Take it, and 
do Avhat thy lord and mine has commanded; but prithee leave it 
not to be devoured by the fowls or wild beasts, unless that be 
bis will.” Taking the child, he acquainted the prince with what 
she said; who was greatly surprised at her constancy, and he sent 
the same person with it to a relation at Bologna, desiring her, 
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without revealing whose child it was, to see it carefully brought 
up and educated. Afterwards the lady became with child the 
second time, and was delivered of a son, at which he was ex¬ 
tremely pleased. But, not satisfied with what he had already 
done, he began to grieve and persecute her still more; saying one 
day to her, seemingly much out of temper, “Since thou hast 
brought me this son, I am able to live no longer with my people; 
for they mutiny to that degree, that a poor shepherd's grandson 
is to succeed, and be their lord after me, that, unless I would 
run the risk of being driven out of my dominions, I must be 
obliged to dispose of this child as I did the other; and then to 
send thee away, in order to take a wife more suitable to me.” 
She heard this with a great deal of resignation, making only this 
reply: “My lord, study only your own ease and happiness, with¬ 
out the least care for me; for nothing is agreeable to me but 
what is pleasing to yourself.” Not many days after, he sent for 
the son in the same manner as he had done for the daughter; 
and, seeming also as if he had procured him to be destroyed, had 
him conveyed to Bologna, to be taken care of with the daughter. 
This she bore with the same resolution as before, at which the 
prince wondered greatly, declaring to himself that no other 
woman was capable of doing the-like. And, were it not that he 
had observed her extremely fond of her children, whilst that 
was agreeable to him, he should have thought it want of affec¬ 
tion in her; but he saw it w r as only her entire obedience and con¬ 
descension. The people, imagining that the children were both 
put to death, blamed him to the last degree, thinking him the 
most cruel of men, and showing great compassion for the lady. 
Who, whenever she was in company with the ladies of her ac¬ 
quaintance, that they condoled with her for her loss, she would 
only say, “It was not my will, but his who begot them,” But 
more years being now passed, and he resolving to make the last 
trial of her patience, declared, before many people, that he could 
no longer bear to keep Griselda as his wife, owning that he had 
done very foolishly, and like a young man in marrying her, and 
that he meant to solicit the pope for a dispensation to take 
another, and send her away: for which he was much blamed 
by many worthy persons; but he said nothing in return, only 
that it should be so. She, hearing this, and expecting to go home 
to her father's, and possibly tend the cattle as she had done 
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before; whilst she saw some other lady possessed of him whom 
she dearly loved and honored, was perhaps secretly grieved; but 
as she had withstood other strokes of fortune, so she determined 
resolutely to do now. Soon afterwards, Gualticri had counterfeit 
letters come to him, as from Rome, acquainting all his people 
that his holiness thereby dispensed his marrying another, and 
turning away Griselda; he had her brought before him, when he 
said, “Woman, by the pope’s leave I may dispose of thee, and 
take another wife. As my ancestors, then, have been all sovereign 
princes of this country, and thine only peasants, I intend to keep 
thee no longer, but to send thee back to thy father’s cottage, 
with the same portion which thou broughtest me; and afterwards 
to make choice of one more suitable in quality to myself.” It 
was with the utmost difficulty she could now refrain from tears; 
and she replied, “My lord, T was always sensible that my servile 
condition would no way accord with your high rank and descent. 
For what I have been, I own myself indebted to Providence and 
you; I considered it as a favor lent me: you are now pleased to 
demand it back; I, therefore, willingly restore it. Behold the 
ring with which you espoused me; I deliver it to you. You bid 
me lake the dowry back which I brought you; you will have no 
need for a teller to count it, nor I for a purse to put it in, much 
less a sumpter-horse to carry it away; for 1 have not forgotten 
that you took me naked: and if you think it decent to expose 
that body which has borne you two children in that manner, I 
am contented; but I would entreat you, as a recompense for my 
virginity, which I brought you, and do not carry away, that you 
would please to let me have one shift over and above my dowry.” 
He, though ready to weep, yet put on a stern countenance, and 
said, “Thou shalt have one only then.” And noth with standing 
the people all desired that she might have an old gown, to keep 
her body from shame who had been his wife thirteen years and 
upwards, yet it was all in vain. So she left his palace in that 
manner, and returned weeping to her father’s to the great grief 
of all who saw her. The poor man, never supposing that the 
prince would keep her long as his wife, and expecting this thing 
to happen every day, had safely laid up the garments of which 
she had been despoiled the day he espoused her. He now brought 
them to her, and she put them on, and went as usual about her 
father’s little household affairs, bearing this fierce trial of adverse 
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fortune with the greatest courage imaginable. The prince then 
gave it out that he was to espouse a daughter of one of the 
Counts of Panago; and, seeming as if he made great preparation 
for his nuptials, he sent for Griselda to come to him, and said 
to her, “1 am going to bring this lady home whom I have just 
married, and intend to show her all possible respect at her first 
coming: thou knowest that I have no women with me able to 
set out the rooms, and do many other things which are requisite 
on so solemn an occasion. As, therefore, thou art best acquainted 
with the state of the house, I would have thee make such provision 
as thou shalt judge proper, and invite what ladies thou wilt, even 
as though thou wert mistress of the house; and when the marriage 
is ended, return thee home to thy father’s again.” Though these 
words pierced like daggers to the heart of Griselda, who was 
unable to part with her love for the prince so easily as she had 
done her great fortune, yet she replied, “My lord, I am ready to 
fulfill all your commands.” She then went into the palace, in her 
coarse attire, from whence she had but just before departed in 
her shift, and with her own hands did she begin to sweep, and 
set all the rooms to rights, cleaning the stools and benches in the 
hall like the meanest servant, and directing what was to be done 
in the kitchen, never giving over till everything was in order, 
and as it ought to be. After this was done, she invited, in the 
prince's name, all the ladies in the country to come to the feast. 
And on the day appointed for the marriage, meanly clad as she 
was, she received them in the most genteel and cheerful manner 
imaginable. 

Now Gualtieri, who had his children carefully brought up at 
Bologna (the girl being about twelve years old, and one of the 
prettiest creatures that ever was seen, and the boy six), had sent 
to his kinswoman there, to desire she would bring them, with an 
honorable retinue, to Saluzzo, giving it out all the way she came 
that she was bringing the young lady to be married to him, with¬ 
out letting any one know to the contrary. 

Accordingly, they all set forwards, attended by a goodly train 
of gentry; and, after traveling some days, reached Saluzzo about 
dinner-time, when they found the whole country assembled, wait¬ 
ing to see their new lady. The young lady was most graciously 
received by all the women present; and being come into the hall 
where the tables were all covered, Griselda, meanly dressed as she" 
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was, went cheerfully to meet her, saying, “Your ladyship is most 
kindly welcome ” The ladies, who had greatly importuned the 
prince, though to no purpose, to let Griselda be in a room by 
herself, or else that she might have some of her own clothes, and 
not appear before strangers in that manner, were now seated, 
and going to be served round; whilst' the young lady was uni¬ 
versally admired, and everyone said that the prince had made a 
good change; but Griselda in particular highly commended both 
her and her brother. The marquis now thinking that he had seen 
enough with regard to his wife's patience, and perceiving that in 
all her trials she was still the same, being persuaded likewise that 
this proceeded from no want of understanding in her, because he 
knew her to be singularly prudent, he thought it time to take her 
from that anguish which he supposed she might conceal under 
her firm and constant deportment. So, making her come before 
all the company, he said, with a smile, “What thinkest thou, 
Griselda, of my bride?" “My lord," she replied, “I like her 
extremely well; and if she be as prudent as she is fair, you may 
be the happiest man in the world with her: but I most humbly beg 
you would not take those heart-breaking measures with this lady 
as you did with your last wife; because she is young, and has 
been tenderly educated, whereas the other was inured to hard¬ 
ships from a child." 

Gualtieri perceiving, that though Griselda thought that person 
was to be his wife, that she nevertheless answered him with 
great humility and sweetness of temper, he made her sit down by 
him, and said, “Griselda, it is now time for you to reap the fruit 
of your long patience, and that they who have reputed me to be 
cruel, unjust, and a monster in nature, may know that what T 
have done has been all along with a view to teach you how to be¬ 
have as a wife; to show them how to choose and keep a wife; and 
lastly, to secure my own ease and quiet as long as we live together, 
which I was apprehensive might have been endangered by my 
marrying. Therefore I had a mind to prove you by harsh and 
injurious treatment; and not being sensible that you have ever 
transgressed my will, either in word or deed, I now seem to have 
met with that happiness I desired: I intend/ then, to restore in 
one hour what I have taken away from you in many, and to 
make you the sweetest recompense for the many bitter pangs 
I have caused you to suffer. Accept, therefore, this young lady, 
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whom you thought my spouse, and her brother, as your children 
and mine. They are the same which you and many others believed 
that I had been the means of cruelly murdering; and I am your 
husband, who love and value you above all things; assuring 
myself that no person in the world can be happier in a wife 
than I am.” 

With this he embraced her most affectionately, when, rising 
up together, she weeping for joy, they went where their daughter 
was sitting, quite astonished with these things, and tenderly 
saluted both her and her brother, undeceiving them and the whole 
company. At this the women all arose, overjoyed, from the tables, 
and taking Griselda into the chamber, they clothed her with her 
own noble apparel, and as a marchioness, resembling such an 
one even in rags, and brought her into the hall. And being ex¬ 
tremely rejoiced with her son and daughter, and every one 
expressing the utmost satisfaction at what had come to pass, 
the feasting was prolonged many days. The marquis was judged 
a very wise man, though abundantly too severe, and the trial 
of his lady most intolerable; but as for Griselda, she was beyond 
compare. In a few days the Count dc 1‘anago returned to 
Bologna, and the marquis took Giannucolo from his drudgery, 
and maintained him as his father-in-law, and so he lived very 
comfortably to a good old age. 

Gualtieri afterwards married his daughter to one of equal 
nobility, continuing the rest of his life with Griselda, and showing 
her all the respect and honor that was possible. What can we 
say, then, but that divine spirits may descend from heaven into 
the meanest cottages; whilst royal palaces shall produce such 
as seem rather adapted to have the care of hogs, than the gov¬ 
ernment of men. Who but Griselda could, not only without a 
tear, but even with seeming satisfaction, undergo the most rigid 
and unheard of trials of her husband ? Many women there are 
who, if turned out of doors naked in that manner, Would have 
procured themselves fine clothes, adorning at once their own 
persons and their husband’s brows. 



GIACOMO LEOPARDI 

1798-1837 

Born at Recanali, a little Italian town, of a noble but impoverished family. 
At the aj;c of ten undertook his own education, and at twelve wrote 
philological treatises that astonished the world. At twenty-four went to 
Rome, then to Bologna and other Italian cities, where he supported him¬ 
self by teaching and writing. His vast intellectual schemes were frustrated 
by constant sickness. The writings he has left us are only the sparks 
ftoni the mighty furnace of his mind. 

STORY OF THE HUMAN RACE 

I T IS said that all men who in the beginning peopled the earth 
were created everywhere at the same time, and all infants, and 
were nourished by bees, goats, and doves, in the manner that the 
poets fabled of the rearing of Jove; and that the earth was much 
smaller than it is now, nearly all the regions level, the sky with¬ 
out stars, the sea not yet formed; and that there appeared in the 
world much less variety and magnificence than it now possesses. 
But nevertheless mankind, taking inexhaustible delight in regard¬ 
ing and considering heaven and earth, wondering at them beyond 
measure, and accounting the one and the other most beautiful, and 
not merely vast, but infinite in extent as in majesty and loveli¬ 
ness; nourishing themselves, moreover, with the most joyous 
hopes, and drawing from every sensation of their life incredible 
pleasures, grew up with much content, and believed themselves 
to be almost completely happy. Having thus fulfilled very sweetly 
childhood and early adolescence, and reached maturer age, they 
began to experience some change. For the hopes, whose fruition 
until then they had gone on putting off from day to day, not being 
realized, thpy began to lose faith in them; and to content them¬ 
selves with what they actually enjoyed, without the prospect of 
any increase of good, seemed to be against their nature, particu¬ 
larly as the aspect of natural things and every part of their daily 
life, whether by long usage or because the first vivacity of their 
minds was diminished, became much less delightful and grateful 
than in the beginning. They wandered about the earth visiting 
the most remote regions, since they could easily do so, the dis¬ 
tricts being level, and not divided by seas, nor obstructed by 
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other difficulties; and after some years most of them perceived 
that the earth, although great, was not so vast as to be without 
well-defined limits; and that all the parts of it, and all its inhabi¬ 
tants, with but slight differences, were similar one to another. 
Wherefore their discontent so increased, that they had not yet 
outgrown their youth, when a distaste for their own being became 
universal amongst them. And step by step in their maturity and 
yet more in their declining years, satiety being converted into 
hatred, some of them arrived at such desperation that not endur¬ 
ing the light and the life, which they had at first loved so much, 
they spontaneously, some in one mode and some in another, ended 
their existence. 

It seemed dreadful to the gods that living creatures should pre¬ 
fer death to life, and destroy themselves without being compelled 
by any unavoidable circumstance or extreme necessity 7 . It can¬ 
not be told how much they marvelled that their gifts should be 
accounted so vile and abominable that men should with all their 
force renounce and reject them; since they believed they had put 
in the world so much good and beauty 7 , and such regulations and 
conditions that this dwelling-place ought to be not only endured 
but loved by r all animals whatsoever, and most of all by r men whose 
race they had formed with singular care and wonderful excel¬ 
lence. But at the same time, besides being touched with no little 
pity for the human misery which was so sadly manifested, they 
even doubted whether, those grievous examples being renewed 
and multiplied, the human species in a short while, in spite of 
destiny, would not wholly 7 perish, and the world be deprived of 
that perfection which accrued to it from our race, and them¬ 
selves of those honors they received from mankind. 

Jove therefore resolved to improve, as improvement seemed 
needful, the conditions of human life, and to provide it with addi¬ 
tional means for attaining felicity. Men chiefly complained, he 
found, that things were not immense in greatness, nor infinite in 
beauty, perfection, and variety, as they had deemed at first; but 
were indeed very limited, all imperfect, and nearly uniform; and 
that, complaining not only of their age, but of their maturity, 
and even of their youth, and desiring the delights of their earliest 
years, men ardently prayed to be reconverted to childhood, and in 
that condition to remain all their lives. In which Jove could not 
satisfy them, it being contrary to the universal laws of nature. 
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and to those functions and uses which mankind ought, according 
to the divine intention and decrees, to exercise and fulfil. Nor 
could he communicate his own infinity to mortal creatures, nor 
make matter infinite, nor infinite the perfection and felicity of 
things and men. However, he thought it expedient to extend 
the limits of the creation, and to further adorn and vary it; and 
having thus resolved, he enlarged the earth on every side, and 
poured into it the sea, with the object of diversifying the world's 
appearance by its interposition between the various inhabited 
regions, and of preventing men, by the difficulties of navigation, 
from too easily discovering its limits, while giving to the eye at 
the same time a vivid impression of immensity. At which period 
the new waters occupied the land of Atlantis, and not only it, but 
also other innumerable and very extensive tracts, although of that 
only the memory remains, preserved through countless ages in 
story and legend. Many districts he depressed, many filled up by 
raising mountains and hills, sprinkled the night with stars, refined 
and purified the nature of the air, increased the clearness and 
light of the day, heightened and proportioned more diversely the 
colors of the heavens and the landscapes; and mixed the genera¬ 
tions of mankind so that the old age of some fell in the same time 
as the youth and childhood of others. And having determined to 
multiply the appearances of that infinitude which men so ardently 
desired (since he could not gratify them with the reality), and 
wishing to cherish and nourish their imaginations, from which, 
he well knew, chiefly arose the great happiness of their child¬ 
hood, he adopted many other expedients similar to that of the 
seas; such as the creation of Echo, which he concealed in valleys 
and caverns. He filled the forests with the deep and hollow voices 
of the winds, whose motions at the same time caused a continual 
undulation of the tree-tops. He created likewise the brood of 
dreams, and charged them that, illuding under many forms the 
minds of men, they should figure to them that plentitude of unin¬ 
telligible felicity, which even he could not create, and those con¬ 
fused and indeterminate imaginings, which, being without any 
substantial protoypes, could not be realized, however much men 
might yearn for them, and however willing Jove might otherwise 
be to gratify their longings. 

By these provisions of Jove the spirit of man was refreshed 
and renovated, and the charm and sweetness of life were in every- 
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one restored, so that they once more felt, loved, and admired the 
beauty and immensity of earthly things. And this good state 
lasted longer than the first, chiefly because of the intervals 
between the times of birth which Jove had introduced, so that 
those whom experience of life had chilled and wearied were 
refreshed by the sight of the warmth and hopefulness of the 
young. But in process of time, the novelty being quite gone, the 
tedium and disesteem of life returned stronger than before, and 
men sank into such dejection that it is believed the custom then 
began which is recorded in histories as practised by certain 
ancient peoples, namely, that when a child was born the parents 
and friends of the family assembled to mourn over the event; but 
when a death occurred the day was consecrated to rejoicings and 
congratulatory discourses. At last all mortals became infected 
with impiety, either because they believed themselves to be aban¬ 
doned by Jove, or because it is the very nature of misery to 
harden and corrupt even the dispositions most inclined to good¬ 
ness. For they are altogether wrong who think that human infelic¬ 
ity was first bom from the iniquities of men and their offiences 
against the gods. On the contrary, the ill-conduct of men first 
arose from nothing else but their calamities. 

After the gods had punished the insolence of mortals with the 
deluge of Deucalion, and taken, vengeance for their outrages, the 
two survivors of the universal destruction of our species, Deuca¬ 
lion and Pyrrha, convinced that nothing more fortunate for the 
human race could happen than that it should be wholly extin¬ 
guished, seated themselves upon the summit of a cliff, and 
vehemently called upon death to release them from the burden of 
existence—so far were they from fearing or deploring the com¬ 
mon lot. Nevertheless, admonished by Jove once more to people 
the earth, and not enduring, in consequence of their wretchedness 
and their disdain of life, the work of generation, they took stones 
from the mountain, as the gods instructed them, and casting these 
over their shoulders restored the human species. But Jove had 
become aware by what had passed of the tnie nature of men; 
and that it does not suffice them, like other animals, merely to 
live exempt from pain and physical suffering; but that, desiring 
always and in whatever condition the impossible, they torment 
themselves the more with imaginary evils the less they are 
afflicted with real ones. He therefore 'resolved lo avail himself 
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('i other arts to conserve this miserable race; the chief of which 
were these two. The one was to inflict upon them real evils; the 
other to involve their lives in a thousand businesses and labors, so 
as to occupy them and divert them as much as possible from 
communion with their own mind, or at least from desiring that 
unknown and impossible felicity. Wherefore he began by diffusing 
among them a multitude of diseases and an infinite number o* 
other misfortunes, in which his intention was, bv varying the 
conditions and fortunes of human life, to prevent satiety by lead¬ 
ing men to appreciate more highly their real blessings owing to 
the contrast between them and the evils from which they were 
now to suffer; and moreover to so accustom their minds to 
wretchedness that the lack of positive pleasure in life, which they 
had hitherto found so hard to support, might now become much 
more tolerable to them. It was also his intention to break and 
lame the ferocity of mankind by compelling them to bow the 
neck and yield to necessity, thus inducing them to be more con¬ 
tent with their lot, and curbing the vehemence of their desires 
no less by physical infirmities than by mental sufferings. And 
moreover lie knew that it must come to pass that men oppressed 
i>\ diseases and calamities would be less ready than heretofore to 
turn their hands against themselves, because they would be cowed 
and prostrated in spirit, as results from the habitude of suffering. 
For those who suffer are usually sanguine of an improvement in 
their condition, and therefore desire to live, believing that they 
would be altogether happy could they overcome the evils which 
afflict them; and this they always hope to do since their nature si. 
persuades them. 

Then Jove created the tempests of wind and rain, armed him¬ 
self with thunder and lightning, gave to Neptune the trident, put 
the comets in revolution, and ordained the eclipses; with these 
things and with other terrible signs and effects meaning to terrify 
mortals from time to Lime, knowing that fear and present dangers 
would reconcile to life, at least for short periods, not only the 
unhappy, but those even who most detested it, and were most 
inclined to flee from it. 

Then, in order to cure the former indolence of men, he induced 
iii them the need and the appetite for new kinds of food and 
drink, which could not be procured without much and heavy 
toil; whereas before the deluge men quenched their thirst with 
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water only, and fed on the herbs and fruits which the earth and 
the trees ministered to them spontaneously, and on other simple 
aliments, such as even now some uncivilized peoples live upon, 
and particularly the inhabitants of California. He assigned to the 
different regions of the earth different climatic conditions, and 
divided the year into the four seasons. And whereas, up to that 
period, the earth’s temperature had at all times been so uniformly 
benign and pleasant that men had never felt the need of clothing, 
they were now compelled to provide themselves with it, in order 
that they might thus at the cost of much labor counteract the 
mutations and the inclemency of the weather. 

He entrusted to Mercury the task of founding the first cities, 
and of introducing rivalries and discords among men by dividing 
them into peoples and nations, and by giving them different 
languages. Jove instructed him also to teach men song and those 
other arts, which both on account of their nature and origin were 
and still are called divine. He himself gave laws, conditions, and 
civil ordinances to the new peoples; and finally, wishing to bless 
them with an incomparable gift, he sent among them certain 
phantasms of most excellent and superhuman aspect, to whom 
he delegated to a great extent the government and guidance of 
our race. These were called Justice, Virtue, Glory, Patriotism, 
and the like. Among them was one named Love, who like the 
rest, then first came upon earth; for before clothing came into 
use the sexes had been drawn towards each other, not by the 
sentiment of love, but by that impetus of desire which has at all 
times governed the brutes; and which, like the desire for food, 
depends upon appetite alone, and not upon any higher feeling. 

It was wonderful how much fruit these divine decrees bore for 
human life, and how much the new condition of men, notwith¬ 
standing the toils, the terrors, and the sufferings—things before 
then unknown to our race—surpassed in comfort and sweetness 
that which had existed before the deluge. And this result pro¬ 
ceeded in great part from those wonderful phantasms, which men 
accounted now genii, now gods, and followed and worshipped 
with incredible fervor, and with vast and astonishing labors for 
a very long period; being chiefly excited thereto by their most 
celebrated poets and artists, at whose instigation many mortals 
did not hesitate to sacrifice their blood or their lives to these 
imaginary beings, now to one of them and now to another. And 
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this, far from offending Jove, pleased him beyond measure, be¬ 
cause, among other reasons, he judged that men must be so much 
the less willing to throw life away voluntarily as they were the 
more ready to spend it for noble and glorious causes. These good 
ordinances greatly exceeded in effect and duration the precedent 
ones; since, although their efficacy gradually declined and at last 
altogether disappeared, their influence lasted so long that down to 
a period not far distant from the present age, human life, almost 
entirely happy at first, remained for many ages easy enough or at 
least endurable. 

The decline of this comparatively happy condition of mankind 
was due to various causes ; among which may be mentioned the 
many inventions which men discovered to provide easily and 
quickly for their needs; the great increase in the disparity of 
conditions and functions instituted among them by Jove when he 
founded the first republics; the indolence and vanity that through 
these causes, after a long exile, again became prevalent; the fact 
that, partly owing to the nature of things, and partly because of 
the indifference induced by familiarity, men were no longer sen¬ 
sible of the variety in life which Jove had established, a result 
which always happens after long habitude; and lastly to other 
grave causes, which, as they have been described and expounded 
by other writers, I will not now dwell upon. Certain it is that men 
again felt that disgust with their lot which had afflicted them 
before the deluge, and that they longed once more for that impos¬ 
sible felicity which is alike unknown and alien to the nature of 
the universe. 

Rut the total revolution of their fortune and the end of that 
state which we are now wont to call antique, arose chiefly from 
a cause different from those already mentioned: and it was this: 
Among those phantasms so much esteemed by the ancients was 
one called in their tongues Wisdom; which, being honored uni¬ 
versally like all its companions, and being followed in particular 
by many, had no less than the others contributed its share to the 
prosperity of the past ages. This phantasm many and many times, 
indeed daily, had promised and vowed to its followers that it 
would show them Truth, which it said was a very great genius 
and its own master, never yet seen upon the earth, but dwelling 
with the gods in heaven; whence Wisdom promised that by its 
own authority and favor it should be brought down to earth, and 
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tracted by a variety of cares or of active employments. At the 
same time they will be deprived of the solace derived from imagi¬ 
nation, which alone was able in some degree to satisfy their 
cravings after that impossible and incomprehensible felicity which 
is unattainable either by gods or men, however much they may 
yearn for it. And (continued Jove) all those semblances of 
infinity which I have placed in the world to illude and nourish 
them, according to their desires, with vague and shadowy aspira¬ 
tions will become ineffective, because of the new ideas and new 
methods of thinking which Truth will teach them. So that if the 
earth and the universe have heretofore seemed small to men, they 
will now appear quite insignificant, since the arcana of nature 
will be opened and revealed to them; and these, contrary to their 
present expectations, will seem so much the narrower in pro¬ 
portion as their knowledge of them becomes greater. Finally, its 
phantasms having been withdrawn from the earth through the 
teachings of Truth, by which men will gain acquaintance with 
the nature of men, all valor and rectitude of thought and of deed 
will die out of human life, and men will no longer pride them¬ 
selves on their love of their country, but will again, as at the 
beginning, account themselves citizens of the world, making 
professions of universal love towards all their species, though in 
reality the race will consist no longer of communities, but of indi¬ 
viduals; and these, having no native country to be specialh loved 
and no foreign one to hate, everyone will hate everybody else and 
love himself alone. From which condition of things, how many 
and how great troubles will surely spring it would be infinite to 
recount. Yet in spite of all their infelicities men will not have 
courage enough to end their existence, because the influence of 
Truth will render them not less despicable than miserable; and 
adding beyond measure to the bitterness of life will take from 
them the will to renounce it. 

Jove having thus declared his intentions, it appeared to the 
gods that our fate would be much more cruel and terrible than it 
was consonant with the divine mercy to permit. But Jove went 
on to say that he was disposed, while removing all the other 
phantasms, to leave them the one called Love, from which they 
would derive some slight comfort. And it would not be allowed 
to Truth, although most powerful and continually opposing it, 
to drive Love from the earth, or to \anquish it, save rarely. Thus 
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the life of man, equally occupied in the worship of Love and of 
Truth, will be divided into two parts, and the phantasm and the 
genii will sha r c between them the empire over the affairs and 
thoughts of mortals. Most men will be solicitous about these 
alone, save some few things of very minor importance. In old age 
the want of the consolations of love will be compensated by a 
kind of passive contentment with existence, such as is seen in 
the lower animals, and men will cherish life for its own sake 
merely, and not because of any joy or comfort which they derive* 
from it. 

Thus having withdrawn from earth the blessed phantasms, 
saving only Love, the least noble of all, Jove sent among men 
'Truth, and gave it with them perpetual residence and lordship. 
Whence followed all those lamentable effects which he had fore¬ 
seen. And one very marvelous thing resulted: that whereas 
'Truth before its arrival on earth, when it had no power or com¬ 
merce with men, had been honored hv them with a very great 
number of temples and sacrifices; now that it was come upon 
earth with royal authority, and began to he known face to face, 
it so afflicted the minds of men and smote them with such horror 
that they, although forced to obey it, altogether refused to adore 
it, contrary to the case of all other celestial beings, which are the 
mo; e venerated the more they are known. And while the phan¬ 
tasms of Justice, (dory, Virtue, and Patriotism were wont to be 
most loved and honored by those over whom their influence 
was greatest, this genius excited the fiercest maledictions and the 
deepest hatred from those over whom it exercised the greatest 
power. But not being able to evade or resist its tyranny, mortals 
lived in that supreme misery which they endure now, and always 
must endure. 

However, that pity, which in the minds of celestials is never 
extinguished, moved Jove not long since to take again into con¬ 
sideration the unhappy state of mankind, more especially because 
he saw that those among them who were most remarkable for 
their high intelligence, their noble sentiments, and their integrity 
of conduct were, above all others, afflicted by the power and hard 
domination of Truth. It was the custom of the gods in the 
ancient days, when Justice, Virtue, and the other phantasms 
governed human affairs, to visit sometimes their dominions, now 
one and now another, descending to earth and manifesting their 
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presence in various ways, their visits always bringing some great 
benefit either to all mortals or to some one in particular. But 
when life had once more become corrupted and sunk in every 
kind of wickedness, they disdained for a very long time to hold 
any intercourse with men. At last, Jove, compassionating our 
extreme infelicity, asked the gods whether any of them were dis¬ 
posed to vi>it mankind, as they had formerly been accustomed to 
do, to comfort them in their misery, and especially those among 
them who showed themselves deserving of a better fate. Whereon, 
all the others keeping silent, Love, the son of the Celestial 
Venus, like in name to the phantasm thus called, but in nature, 
virtue, and actions most unlike, moved by that spirit of com¬ 
passion which distinguishes him above all the gods, offered him¬ 
self to undertake the mission proposed by Jove, and to descend 
from heaven, whence never before had lie withdrawn himself, 
since he was so ineffably dear to the gods that they had never 
before allowed him to depart from llieir society even for an in¬ 
stant. It is true, indeed, that many of the ancients, deceived b\ 
the transformations and clivers frauds of the phantasm called 
by the same name, believed themselves to have received from 
lime to time tokens of the presence of the great god amongst 
them; but it is certain that he never visited mortals before they 
were subjected to the domination of Truth. And since that 
time he has only very rarely descended to earth, and for brief 
periods; partly because of the general unworthiness of the human 
race, anfl partly because the gods could hardly endure his absence. 
When he does visit the earth he takes up his abode in the 
amiable and tender hearts of generous and magnanimous persons, 
and diffuses therein, for the short period he remains, a strange 
and wonderful serenity, and fills them with affections so noble, 
and of such virtue and force, that they experience a sensation 
hitherto unknown to them, namely, a feeling of real beatitude, and 
not a mere illusive semblance of it. Sometimes, though all too 
rarely, he unites two such hearts, which he binds together by 
inducing in them a reciprocal ardor and desire. This happy 
condition is often fervently prayed for by those who have once 
been favored by the god; but Jove seldom permits him to 
gratify their desires, because the felicity arising from such a 
blessing resembles too neatly that of the deities themselves. 
But merely to experience in one’s self the presence of this di- 
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vinity is a happiness such as transcends all others that have 
ever been known to mankind. Where Love is, around him 
although seen only by those whom he favors, arc congregated 
those beautiful phantasms which Jove banished from earth, but 
which Love brings back again. For this he has Jove's permis¬ 
sion; nor can Truth, though most hostile to these phantasms, and 
greatly resenting their reappearance, resist their influence, for the 
genii may not dispute the will of the gods. And inasmuch as the 
fates endowed Love with eternal youth, so in consonance with 
his nature he fulfils in some degree that first desire of men, which 
was that they might have their youth restored to them. For in 
the minds which he elects to inhabit he revives and makes green 
again, whilst he remains there, the infinite hope and the beautiful 
and dear imaginations of their tender years. Many mortals, 
ignorant of and incapable ijf his delights, continually mock and 
slander him with unbridled audacity; but he is deaf to their in¬ 
sults, and if he heard would not punish them, being by nature 
so mild and magnanimous. And, moreover, the immortals, satis¬ 
fied with the vengeance they have taken on all our species, and 
the incurable misery which afflicts it, heed not the particular of¬ 
fenses of man; nor are the fraudulent and the unjust and the 
contemners of the gods otherwise specially punished than by 
being, even by their very nature, alienated from the divine grace. 
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This famous Italian statesman and political philosopher was born in 
Florence of a distinguished family. He held high state offices, and under¬ 
took important missions to Paris, Rome, Vienna and other capitals, where 
he acquired the knowledge of contemporary rulers and inner methods ot 
government and diplomacy which he later turned to account in his writings 
on statecraft. In 1512 he was exiled from Florence on the charge of con¬ 
spiracy, and at this time began to write, partly for diversion, partly in the 
hope of being recalled to active diplomacy. He was eventually restored 
to political favor. His most important work, “The Prince,” has been the 
cause of endless controversy. He wrote also a number of comedies and 
short stories, of which latter the following is an excellent example. 

BELPHAGOR 

W E read in the ancient archives of Florence the following 
account, as it was received from the lips of a very holy 
man, greatly respected by every one for the sanctity of his 
manners at the period in which he lived. Happening once to 
be deeply absorbed in his prayers, such was their efficacy, that 
he saw an infinite number of condemned souls, belonging to 
those miserable mortals who had died in their sins, undergoing 
the punishment due to their offenses in the regions below. He 
remarked that the greater part of them lamented nothing so 
bitterly as their folly in having taken wives, attributing to them 
the whole of their misfortunes. Much surprised at this, Minos 
and Khadamanthus, with the rest of the infernal judges, unwill¬ 
ing to credit all the abuse heaped upon the female sex, and 
wearied from day to day with its repetition, agreed to bring the 
matter before Pluto. It was then resolved that the conclave of 
infernal princes should form a committee of inquiry, and should 
adopt such measures as might be deemed most advisable by the 
court in order to discover the truth or falsehood of the calumnies 
which they heard. All being assembled in council, Pluto ad¬ 
dressed them as follows: “Dearly beloved demons! Though by 
celestial dispensation and the irreversible decree of fate this 
kingdom fell to my share, and 1 might strictly dispense with 
any kind of celestial or earthly responsibility, yet, as it is more 
prudent and respectful to consult the laws and to hear the 
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opinion of others, I have resolved to be guided by your advice, 
particularly in a case that may chance to cast some imputation 
upon our government. For the souls of all men daily arriving 
in our kingdom still continue to lay the whole blame upon their 
wives, and as this appears to us impossible, we must be careful 
how we decide in such a business, lest we also should come in for 
a share of their abuse, on account of our too great severity; and 
yet judgment must be pronounced, lest we be taxed with negli¬ 
gence and with indifference to the interests of justice. Now, as 
the latter is the fault of a careless, and the former of an unjust 
judge, we, wishing to avoid the trouble and the blame that might 
attach to both, yet hardly seeing how to get clear of it, naturally 
enough apply to you for assistance, in order that you may 
look to it, and contrive in some way that, as we have hitherto 
reigned without the slightest imputation upon our character, we 
may continue to do so for the future.” 

The affair appearing to be of the utmost importance to all 
the princes present, they first resolved that it was necessary to 
ascertain the truth, though they differed as to the best means of 
accomplishing this object. Some were of opinion that they ought 
to choose one or more from among themselves, who should be 
commissioned to pay a visit to the world, and in a human shape 
endeavor personally to ascertain how far such reports were 
grounded in truth. To many others it appeared that this might 
be done without much trouble merely by compelling some of the 
wretched souls to confess the truth by the application of a variety 
of tortures. Rut the majority being in favor of a journey to the 
world, they abided by the former proposal. No one, however, 
being ambitious of undertaking such a task, it was resolved to 
leave the affair to chance. The lot fell upon the arch-devil Bel- 
phagor, who, previous to the Fall, had enjoyed the rank of arch¬ 
angel in a higher world. Though he received his commission 
with a very ill grace, he nevertheless felt himself constrained by 
Pluto's imperial mandate, and prepared to execute whatever had 
been determined upon in council. At the same time he took an 
oath to observe the tenor of his instructions, as they had been 
drawn up with all due solemnity and ceremony for the purpose 
of his mission. These were to the following effect:— Imprimis, 
that the better to promote the object in view, he should be fur¬ 
nished with a hundred thousand gold ducats; secondly, that he 
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should make use of the utmost expedition in getting into the 
world; thirdly, that after assuming the human form he should 
enter into the marriage state; and lastly, that he should live with 
his wife for the space of ten years. At the expiration of this 
period, he was to feign death and return home, in order to 
acquaint his employers, by the fruits of experience, what really 
were the respective conveniences and inconveniences of matri¬ 
mony. The conditions further ran, that during the said ten years 
he should be subject to all kinds of miseries and disasters, like 
the rest of mankind, such as poverty, prisons, and diseases into 
which men are apt to fall, unless, indeed, he could contrive by 
his own skill and ingenuity to avoid them. Poor Belphagor 
having signed these conditions and received the money, forth¬ 
with came into the world, and having set up his equipage, with 
a numerous train of servants, he made a very splendid entrance 
into Florence. He selected this city in preference to all others, 
as being most favorable for obtaining an usurious interest of his 
money; and having assumed the name of Roderigo, a native of 
Castile, he took a house in the suburbs of Ognissanti. And be¬ 
cause he was unable to explain the instructions under which he 
acted, he gave out that he was a merchant, who having had poor 
prospects in Spain, had gone to Syria, and succeeded in acquiring 
his fortune at Aleppo, whence he had lastly set out for Italy, 
with the intention of marrying and settling there, as one of the 
most polished and agreeable countries he knew. 

Roderigo was certainly a very handsome man, apparently about 
thirty years of age, and he lived in a style of life that showed 
he was in pretty easy circumstances, if not possessed of immense 
wealth. Being, moreover, extremely affable and liberal, he soon 
attracted the notice of many noble citizens blessed with large 
families of daughters and small incomes. The former of these 
were soon offered to him, from among whom Roderigo chose a 
very beautiful girl of the name of Onesta, a daughter of Amerigo 
Donati, who had also three sons, all grown up, and three more 
daughters, also nearly marriageable. Though of a noble family- 
and enjoying a good reputation in Florence, his father-in-law was 
extremely poor, and maintained as poor an establishment. Rod¬ 
erigo, therefore, made very splendid nuptials, and omitted noth¬ 
ing that might tend to confer honor upon such a festival, being 
liable, under the law which he received on leaving his infernal 
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abode, to feel all kinds of vain and earthly passions. He there¬ 
fore soon began to enter into all the pomps and vanities of the 
world, and to aim at a reputation and consideration among man¬ 
kind, which put him to no little expense. But more than this, 
he had not long enjoyed the society of his beloved Onesta, before 
he became tenderly attached to her, and was unable to behold 
her suffer the slightest inquietude or vexation. Now, along with 
her other gifts of beauty and nobility, the lady had brought into 
the house of Roderigo such an insufferable portion of pride, that 
in this respect Lucifer himself could not equal her; for her hus¬ 
band, who had experienced the effects of both, was at no loss to 
decide which was the more intolerable of the two. Yet it became 
infinitely worse when she discovered the extent of Roderigo's 
attachment to her, of which she availed herself to obtain an 
ascendency over him and rule him with a rod of iron. I^ot con- 
lent with this, when she found he would bear it, she continued 
to annoy him with all kinds of insults and taunts, in such a way 
as to give him the most indescribable pain and uneasiness. For 
what with the influence of her father, her brothers, her friends, 
and relatives, the duty of the matrimonial yoke, and the love he 
bore her, he suffered all for some time with the patience of a 
saint. It would be useless to recount the follies and extrava¬ 
gances into which he ran in order to gratify her taste for dress, 
and every article of the newest fashion, in which our city, ever 
so variable in its nature, according to its usual habits, so much 
abounds. Yet, to live upon easy terms with her, he was obliged 
to do more than this; he had to assist his father-in-law in por¬ 
tioning off his other daughters; and she next asked him to 
furnish one of her brothers with goods to sail for the Levant, 
another with silks for the West, while a third was to be set up 
in a goldbeater's establishment at Florence. In such objects the 
greatest part of his fortune was soon consumed. At length the 
Carnival season was at hand; the festival of St. John was to be 
celebrated, and the whole city, as usual, was in a ferment. Num¬ 
bers of the noblest families were about to vie with each other 
in the splendor of their parties, and the Lady Onesta, being 
resolved not to be outshone by her acquaintance, insisted that 
Roderigo should exceed them all in the richness of their feasts. 
For the reasons above stated, he submitted to her will; nor, 
indeed, would he have scrupled at doing much more, however 
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difficult it might have been, could he have flattered himself 
with a hope of preserving the peace and comfort of his house- 
hold, and of awaiting quietly the consummation of his ruin. But 
this was not the case, inasmuch as the arrogant temper of his 
wife had grown to such a height of asperity by long indulgence, 
that he was at a loss in what way to act. His domestics, male 
and female, would no longer remain in the house, being unable 
to support for any length of time the intolerable life they led. 
The inconvenience which he suffered in consequence of having 
no one to whom he could entrust his affairs it is impossible to 
express. Even his own familiar devils, whom he had brought 
along with him, had already deserted him, choosing to return 
below rather than submit longer to the tyranny of his wife. Left, 
then, to himself, amidst this turbulent and .unhappy life, and 
having dissipated all the ready money he possessed, he was com¬ 
pelled to live uj>on the hopes of the returns expected from his 
ventures in the East and West. Being still in good credit, in order 
to support his rank he resorted to bills of exchange; nor was it 
long before, accounts running against him, he found himself in 
the same situation as many other unhappy speculators in that 
market. Just as his case became extremely delicate, there ar¬ 
rived sudden tidings both from East and West that one of his 
wife’s brothers had dissipated the whole of Roderigo’s profits in 
play, and that while the other was returning with a rich cargo 
uninsured, his ship had the misfortune to be wrecked, and he 
himself was lost. No sooner did this affair transpire than his 
creditors assembled, and supposing it must be all over with him, 
though their bills had not yet become due, they resolved to keep 
a strict watch over him in fear that he might abscond. Roderigo, 
on his part, thinking that there was no other remedy, and feeling 
how deeply he was bound by the Stygian law, determined at all 
hazards to make his escape. So taking horse one morning early, 
as he luckily lived near the Prato gate, in that direction he went 
off. His departure was soon known; the creditors were all in a 
bustle; the magistrates were applied to, and the officers of justice, 
along with a great part of the populace, were despatched in pur¬ 
suit. Roderigo had hardly proceeded a mile before he heard 
this hue and cry, and the pursuers were soon so close at his 
heels that the only resource he had left was to abandon the 
highroad and take to the open country, with the hope of conceal- 
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ing himself in the fields. But finding himself unable to make way 
over the hedges and ditches, he left his horse and took to his 
heels, traversing fields of vines and canes, until he reached Pere- 
tola, where he entered the house of Matteo del Bricca, a laborer 
of Giovanna del Bene. Finding him at home, for he was busily 
providing fodder for his cattle, our hero earnestly entreated him 
to save him from the hands of his adversaries close behind, who 
would infallibly starve him to death in a dungeon, engaging that 
if Matteo would give him refuge, he would make him one of 
the richest men alive, and afford him such proofs of it before 
he took his leave as would convince him of the truth of what 
he said; and if he failed to do this, he was quite content that 
Matteo himself should deliver him into the hands of his enemies. 

Now Matteo, although a rustic, was a man of courage, and 
concluding that he could not lose anything by the speculation, 
he gave him his hand and agreed to save him. He then thrust our 
hero under a heap of rubbish, completely enveloping him in 
weeds; so that when his pursuers arrived they found themselves 
quite at a loss, nor could they extract from Matteo the least 
information as to his appearance. In this dilemma there was 
nothing left for them but to proceed in the pursuit, which they 
continued for two days, and then returned, jaded and dis¬ 
appointed, to Florence. In the meanwhile, Matteo drew our hero 
from his hiding-place, and begged him to fulfill his engagement. 
To this his friend Roderigo replied: “I confess, brother, that I 
am under great obligations to you, and I mean to return them. 
To leave no doubt upon your mind, I will inform you who I 
am;” and he proceeded to acquaint him with all the particulars 
of the affair; how he had come into the world, and married, 
and run away. He next described to his preserver the way in 
which he might become rich, which was briefly as follows. As 
soon as Matteo should hear of some lady in the neighborhood 
being said to be possessed, he was to conclude that it was Ro¬ 
derigo himself who had taken possession of her; and he gave 
him his word, at the same time, that he would never leave her 
until Matteo should come and conjure him to depart. In this 
way he might obtain what sum he pleased from the lady’s friend; 
for the price of exorcising her; and having mutually agreed 
upon this plan, Roderigo disappeared. 

Not many days elapsed before it was reported in Florence that 
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the daughter of Messer Ambrogio Amedei, a lady married to 
Ruonajuto Tebalducci, was possessed by the devil. Her relations 
did not fail to apply every means usual on such occasions to 
expel him, such as making her wear upon her head St. Zanobi’s 
cap, and the cloak of St. John of Gualberto; but these had only 
the effect of making Roderigo laugh. And to convince them that 
it was really a spirit that possessed her, and that it was no flight 
of the imagination, he made the young lady talk Latin, hold a 
philosophical dispute, and reveal the frailties of many of her 
acquaintance. He particularly accused a certain friar of having 
introduced a lady into his monastery in male attire, to the no 
small scandal of all who heard it, and the astonishment of the 
brotherhood. Messer Ambrogio found it impossible to silence 
him, and began to despair of his daughter’s cure. But the news 
reaching Matteo, he lost no time in waiting upon Ambrogio, 
assuring him of his daughter’s recovery on condition of his pac¬ 
ing him five hundred florins, with which to purchase a farm at 
Peretola. To this Messer Ambrogio consented; and Matteo im¬ 
mediately ordered a number of masses to be said, after which 
he proceeded with some unmeaning ceremonies calculated to give 
solemnity to his task. Then aproaching the young lady, he whis¬ 
pered in her ear: “Roderigo, it is Matteo that is come. So do 
as we agreed upon, and get out.” Roderigo replied: “It is all 
well; but you have not asked enough to make you a rich man. So 
when 1 depart I will take possession of the daughter of Charles, 
king of Naples, and I will not leave her till you come. You may 
then demand whatever you please for your reward; and mind 
that you never trouble me again.” And when he had said this, 
he went out of the lady, to the no small delight and amazement 
of the whole city of Florence. 

It was not long again before the accident that had happened 
to the daughter of the king of Naples began to be buzzed about 
the country, and all the monkish remedies having been found to 
fail, the king, hearing of Matteo, sent for him from Florence. 
On arriving at Naples, Matteo, after a few ceremonies, per¬ 
formed the cure. Before leaving the princess, however, Roderigo 
said: “You see, Matteo, I have kept my promise, and made a 
rich man of you, and I ow f e you nothing now. So, henceforward 
you will take care to keep out of my way, lest as I have hitherto 
done you some good, Just the contrary should happen to you in 
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future.” Upon this Matteo thought it best to return to Florence, 
after receiving fifty thousand ducats from his majesty, in order 
to enjoy his riches in peace, and never once imagined that Ro- 
derigo would come in his way again. But in this he was deceived; 
for he soon heard that a daughter of Louis, king of France, 
was possessed by an evil spirit, which disturbed our friend 
Matteo not a little, thinking of his majesty's great authority and 
of what Roderigo had said. Hearing of Matleo's great skill, and 
finding no other remedy, the king despatched a messenger for 
him, whom Matteo contrived to send back with a variety of 
excuses. But this did not long avail him; the king applied to 
the Florentine council, and our hero was compelled to attend. 
Arriving with no very pleasant sensations at Paris, he was intro¬ 
duced into the royal presence, when he assured his majesty 
lhat though it was irue he had acquired some fame in the course 
of his demoniac practice, he could by no means always boast of 
success, and that some devils were of such a desperate character 
as not to pay the least attention to threats, enchantments, or even 
the exorcisms of religion itself. lie would, nevertheless, do his 
majesty's pleasure, entreating at the same time to be held excused 
if it should happen to prove an obstinate case. To this the king 
made answer, that he the case what it might, he would certainly 
hang him if he did not succeed. It is impossible to describe poor 
Matteo's terror and perplexity on hearing these words; but at 
length mustering courage, he ordered the possessed princess to 
be brought into his presence. Approaching as usual close to her 
ear, he conjured Roderigo in the most humble terms, by all he 
had ever done for him, not to abandon him in such a dilemma, 
but to show some sense of gratitude for past services and to 
leave the princess. “Ah, thou traitorous villain!” cried Roderigo, 
“hast thou, indeed, ventured to meddle in this business? Dost 
fhoji boast thyself a rich man at my expense? I will now con¬ 
vince the world and thee of the extent of my power, both to 
give and to take away. I shall have the pleasure of seeing thee 
hanged before thou leavest this place.” Poor Matteo finding 
there was no reined)’, said nothing more, but, like a wise man, 
set his head to work in order to discover some other means of 
expelling the spirit; for which purpose he said to the king, “Sire, 
it is as I feared: there are certain spirits of so malignant a 
character that there is no keeping any terms with them, and 
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this is one of them. However, I will make a last attempt, and I 
trust that it will succeed according - to our wishes. If not, I am 
in your majesty’s power, and I hope you will take compassion on 
my innocence. In the first place, 1 have to entreat that your 
majesty will order a large stage to be erected in the center of 
the great square, such as will admit the nobility and clergy of 
the whole city. The stage ought to be adorned with all kinds 
of silks and with cloth of gold, and with an altar raised in the 
middle. Tomorrow morning I would have your majesty, with 
your full train of lords and ecclesiastics in attendance, seated in 
order and in magnificent array, as spectators of the scene at the 
said place. There, after having celebrated solemn mass, the 
possessed princess must appear; but 1 have in particular to en¬ 
treat that on'one side of the square may be stationed a band 
of men with drums, trumpets, horns, tambours, bagpipes, cym¬ 
bals, and kettledrums, and all other kinds of instruments that 
make the most infernal noise. Now, when I take my hat off, 
let the whole band strike up, and approach with the most horrid 
uproar towards the stage. This, along with a few other secret 
remedies which I shall apply, will surely compel the spirit to 
depart.” 

These preparations were accordingly made by the royal com¬ 
mand; and when the day, being Sunday morning, arrived, the 
stage was seen crowded with people of rank and the square with 
the people. Mass was celebrated, and the possessed princess 
conducted between two bishops, with a train of nobles, to the 
spot. Now, when Roderigo beheld so vast a concourse of people, 
together with all this awful preparation, he was almost struck 
dumb with astonishment, and said to himself, “I wonder what 
that cowardly wretch is thinking of doing now? Does he imagine 
I have never seen finer things than these in the regions above— 
ay! and more horrid things below? However, I will soon make 
him repent it, at all events.” Matteo then approaching him, be¬ 
sought him to come out; but Roderigo replied, “Oh, you think 
you have done a fine thing now! What do you mean to do with 
all this trumpery? Can you escape my power, think you, in this 
way, or elude the vengeance of the king? Thou poltroon villain, 
I will have thee hanged for this!” And as Matteo continued the 
more to entreat him, his adversary still vilified him in the same 
strain. So Matteo, believing there was no time to be lost, made 
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the sign with his hat, when all the musicians who had been 
stationed there for the purpose suddenly struck up a hideous 
din, and ringing a thousand peals, approached the spot. Roderigo 
pricked up his ears at the sound, quite at a loss what to think, 
and rather in a perturbed tone of voice he asked Matteo what 
it meant. To this the latter returned, apparently much alarmed: 
"Alas! dear Roderigo, it is \our wife; she is coming for you!” 
It is impossible to give an idea of the anguish of Roderigo’s mind 
and the strange alteration which his feelings underwent at that 
name. The moment the name of “wife” was pronounced, he 
had no longer presence of mind to consider whether it were 
probable, or even possible, that it could be she. Without replying 
a single word, he leaped out and fled in the utmost terror, 
leaving the lady to herself, and preferring rather to return to 
his infernal abode and render an account of his adventures than 
run the risk of any further sufferings and vexations under the 
matrimonial yoke. And thus Belphagor again made his appear¬ 
ance in the infernal domains, bearing ample testimony to the 
evils introduced into a household by a wife; while Matteo, on his 
part, who knew more of the matter than the devil, returned 
triumphantly home, not a little proud of the victory he had 
achieved. 



MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 

106-43 B. C. 

A Roman orator, statesman, letter-writer and philosopher. He was the 
son of an aristocratic Roman family, and as such easily obtained 
entrance into the political world, where he soon became a power. The 
first of the following letters was written to his wife while he was a 
temporary political exile. He was assassinated in the upheaval following 
the murder of Julius Caesar. As a stylist Cicero ranks first among the 
Romans. His influence on the early Christian writers was profound, and 
reached its culmination in the Renaissance. 


TO TERENTIA (AT ROME) 

Tuessalonica, 5 October, 58 B. C. 

G REETINGS to Terentia, and Tulliola, and Cicero. Don't 
suppose that 1 w rite longer letters to anyone else, unless some 
one has written at unusual length to me, whom I think myself 
l>ound to answer. For 1 have nothing to write about and there is 
nothing at such a time as this that I find it more difficult to do. 
Moreover, to you and my dear Tulliola I cannot write without 
many tears. For I see you reduced to the greatest misery—the very 
people whom I desired to be ever enjoying the most complete hap¬ 
piness, a happiness which it was my bounden duty to secure, and 
which I should have secured if I had not been such a coward. Our 


dear Piso I love exceedingly for his noble conduct. I have to the 
best of my ability encouraged him by letter to proceed, and 
thanked him, as I was bound to do. I gather that you entertain 
hopes in the new tribunes. We shall have reason to depend on 
that, if we may depend on Pompey's goodwill, but yet I am nerv¬ 
ous about Crassus. I gather that you have behaved in every 
respect with the greatest courage and most loyal affection, nor 
am I surprised at it; but I grieve that the position should be 
such that my miseries are relieved by such heavy ones on your 
part. For a kind friend of ours, Publius Valerius, has told me 
in a letter which I could not read without violent weeping, how 
you had been dragged from the temple of Vesta to the Valerian 
bank. To think of it, my dear, my love! You from whom every¬ 
body used'to look for help! That you, my Terentia, should now 
be thus harassed, thus prostrate in tears and humiliating distress! 
And that this should be brought about by my fault, who have pre¬ 
served the rest of the citizens only to perish myself! As to what 
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you say about our town house, or other its site, I shall not con¬ 
sider myself fully restored, until it has also been restored for me. 
However, these things are not yet within our grasp. I am only 
sorry that you, impoverished and plundered as you are, should 
he called upon to bear any part of the present expenses Of 
course, if the business is successfully accomplished we shall get 
everything back; but if the same evil fortune keeps up down, wdll 
you he so foolish as to throw away even the poor remains of 
your fortune? I beseech you, my life, as far as expense goes, 
allow others to bear it. who are well able if they are only willing 
to do so; and do not. as you love nie, try your delicate constitu¬ 
tion. For I have you day and night before my eyes: I see you 
eagerly undertaking labors of every kind: 1 fear you cannot en¬ 
dure them. Yet L see that everything depends on you! Where¬ 
fore, to enable us to attain what you hope and are striving for, 
attend carefully to your health. 1 don’t know to whom to write 
except to those who write to me, or to those about whom you say 
something in your letters. 1 will not go farther off, since that is 
\our wish, but pray send me a letter as often as possible, espe¬ 
cially if there is anything on which we may safely build our hope, 
liood-bye, my loves, good-bye! 

TO M. MARTIJS (AT CUMJE) 

Komi; (Octobkk) 55 ]». C . 

I F SOME bodily pain or weakness of health has prevented 
your coming to the games, 1 put it down to fortune rather 
than your own wisdom; hut if you have made up your mind 
that these things which the rest of the world admires are only 
worthy of contempt, and, though your health would have allowed 
of it, you yet were unwilling to come, then 1 rejoice at both facts 
—that you were free from bodily pain, and that you had the 
sound sense to disdain what others causelessly admire. Only I 
hope that some fruit of your leisure may be forthcoming, a leis¬ 
ure, indeed, which you had a splendid opportunity of enjoying 
to the full, seeing that you were left almost alone in your lovely 
country. For I doubt not that in that study of yours, from which 
you have opened a window into the Stabian waters of the bay, 
and obtained a view of Misenum, you have spent the morning 
hours of those dajs in light reading, while those who left you 
there were watching the ordinary farces half asleep. The remain¬ 
ing parts of the day, too, you spent in the pleasures which you 
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had yourself arranged to suit your own taste, while we had to 
endure whatever had met with the approval of Spurius Maecius. 
Un the whole, if you care to know, the games were most splendid, 
but not to your taste. I judge from my own. For, to begin w r ith, 
as a special honor to the occasion, those actors had come back 
to the stage who, I thought, had left it for their own. Indeed, 
your favorite, my friend Aisoy), was in such a state that no one 
could say a word against his retiring from the profession. On 
beginning to recite the oath his voice failed him at the words 
“If I knowingly deceive.” Why should I go on with the story? 
You know all about the rest of the games, which hadn’t even that 
amount of charm which games on a moderate scale generally 
have: for the spectacle was so elaborate as to leave no room for 
cheerful enjoyment, and I think you need feel no regret at hav¬ 
ing missed it. For what is the pleasure of a train of six hundred 
mules in the “Clytemnestra,” or three thousand bowls in the 
“Trojan Horse,” or gay-colored armor of infantry and cavalry 
in some battle? These things roused the admiration of the vul¬ 
gar; to you they would have brought no delight. But if during 
those days you listened to your reader Protogenes, so long at 
least as he read anything rather than my speeches, surely you 
had far greater pleasure than any one of us. For I don’t sup¬ 
pose you wanted to see Greek or Oscan plays, especially as \ou 
can see Oscan farces in your senate-house over there, while you 
are so far from liking Greeks, that you generally won't even go 
along the Greek road to your villa. Why, again, should I sup¬ 
pose you to care about missing the athletes, since you disdained 
the gladiators? in which even Pompey himself confesses that he 
lost his trouble and his pains. There remain the two wild-beast 
hunts, lasting five days, magnificent—nobody denies it—and yet, 
what pleasure can it be to a man of refinement, when either a 
weak man is torn by an extremely powerful animal, or a splendid 
animal is transfixed by a hunting spear ? Things which, after all, 
if worth seeing, you have often seen before; nor did I, who was 
present at the games, see anything the least new. The last day 
was that of the elephants, on which there was a great deal of 
astonishment on the part of the vulgar crowd, but no pleasure 
whatever. Nay, there was even a certain feeling of compassion 
aroused by it, and a kind of belief created that that animal has 
something in common with mankind. However, for my part, 
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during this day, while the theatrical exhibitions were on, lest by 
chance you should think me too blessed, I almost split my lungs 
in defending your friend Caninius Gallus. But if the people were 
as indulgent to me as they were to yEsop, I would, by heaven, 
have been glad to abandon my profession and live wdth you and 
others like us. The fact is I was tired of it before, even when 
both age and ambition stirred me on, and when I could also de¬ 
cline any defence that I didn’t like; but now, with things in the 
state that they are, there is no life worth having. For, on the 
one hand, I expect no profit of my labor; and, on the other, I 
am sometimes forced to defend men who have been no friends 
to me, at the request of those to w r hom I am under obligations. 
Accordingly, I am on the look-out for every excuse for at last 
managing my life according to my own taste, and I loudly applaud 
and vehemently approve both you and your retired plan of life; 
and as to your infrequent appearances among us, l am the more 
resigned to that because, were you in Rome, I should be pre¬ 
vented from enjoying the charm of your society, and so would 
you of mine, if I have any, by the overpowering nature of my 
engagements; from which, if I get any relief—for entire release 
I don’t expect—I will give even you, who have been studying 
nothing else for many years, some hints as to what it is to live 
a life of cultivated enjoyment. Only be careful to nurse youi 
weak health and to continue your present care of it, so that you 
may be able to visit my country houses and make excursions with 
me in my litter. I have written you a longer letter than usual, 
from superabundance, not of leisure, but of affection, because, 
if you remember, you asked me in one of your letters to write 
you something to prevent you feeling sorry at having nlissed the 
games. And if I have succeeded in that, I am glad: if not, I yet 
console myself w r ith this reflection, that in future you will both 
come to the games and come to see me, and will not leave your 
hope of enjoyment dependent on my letters. 

TO CESAR (IN GAUL) 

Rome (February) 54 B. C. 

C ICERO greets Caesar, imperaior . Observe how far I have 
convinced myself that you are my second self, not only in 
matters which concern me personally, but even in those which 
concern my friends. It had been my intention to take iGaius 
Trebatius with me for whatever destination I should be leaving 
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town, in order to bring him home again honored as much as my 
zeal and favor could make him. But when Pompey remained at 
home longer than I expected, and a certain hesitation on my part 
(with which you are not unacquainted ) appeared to hinder, or 
at any rate to retard, my departure, I presumed upon what I 
will now explain to you. I begin to wish that Trebatius should 
look to you for what he had hoped from me, and, in fact, I have 
been no more sparing of my promises of goodwill on your part 
than I had been wont to be of my own. Moreover, an extraordi¬ 
nary coincidence has occurred which seems to support mv opinion 
and to guarantee your kindness. For just as I was speaking to 
our friend Balbus about this very Trebatius at my house, with 
more than usual earnestness, a letter from you was handed to 
me, at the end of which you say: “Miscinius Rufus, whom you 
recommend to me, I will make king of Gaul, or, if you choose, 
put him under the care of Lepta. Send me some one else to 
promote/' I and Balbus both lifted our hands in surprise: it came 
so exactly in the nick of time, that it appeared to be less the result 
of mere chance than something providential. I therefore send 
you Trebatius, and on two grounds, first that it was my spon¬ 
taneous idea to send him, and secondly because you have invited 
me to do so. I would beg you, dear Caesar, to receive him with 
such a display of kindness as to concentrate on his single person 
all that you can be possibly induced to bestow for my sake upon 
my friends. As for him I guarantee—not in the sense of that 
hackneyed expression of mine, at which, when I used it in writing 
to you about Milo, you very properly jested, but in good Roman 
language such as sober men use—that no honester, better, or 
more modest man exists. Added to this, he is at the top of his 
profession as a jurisconsult, possesses an unequaled memory, 
and the most profound learning. For such a man I ask neither 
a tribuneship, prefecture, nor any definite offee, I ask only your 
goodwill and liberality: and yet I do not wish to prevent your 
complimenting him, if it so please you, with even these marks of 
distinction. In fact, I transfer him entirely from my hand, so to 
speak, to yours, which is as sure a pledge of good faith as of 
victory. Excuse my being somew r hat importunate, though with 
a man like you there can hardly be any pretext for it—however, 
T feel that it will be allowed to pass. Be careful of your health 
and continue to love me as ever. 



PLINY THE YOUNGER 

63-113 A. D. 

A nephew of the celebrated naturalist known as Pliny the Elder. This 
writer’s full name was Caius Plinius Caecilius Secundis. He was carefully 
educated, as befitted an aristocratic Roman, and began to practice law at 
the age of eighteen. Under the emperor Trajan, who was his devoted 
friend, he held various important offices. In 111 he was made governor of 
Bithynia, whence he wrote to Trajan the curious account of the Chris¬ 
tians on which his fame rests. Besides this account, there remain of his 
writings only a eulogy of Trajan and a number of letters, of which the 
following is one, although it ranks as a short story as well. 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE 

T HERE was at Athens a mansion, spacious and commodious, 
but of evil repute and dangerous to health. In the dead of 
night there was a noise as of iron, and, if you listened more 
closely, a clanking of chains was heard, first of all from a dis¬ 
tance, and afterwards hard by. Presently a specter used to appear, 
an ancient man sinking with emaciation and squalor, with a long 
beard and bristly hair, wearing shackles on his legs and fetters 
on his hands, and shaking them. Hence the inmates, by reason 
of their fears, passed miserable and horrible nights in sleepless¬ 
ness. This want of sleep was followed by disease, and their ter¬ 
rors increasing, by death. For in the daytime as well, though 
the apparition had departed, yet a reminiscence of it flitted be¬ 
fore their eyes, and their dread outlived its cause. The mansion 
was accordingly deserted and, condemned to solitude, w r as entirely 
abandoned to the dreadful ghost. However, it was advertised on 
the chance of some one, ignorant of the fearful curse attached 
to it, being willing to buy or to rent it. Athenodorus the philoso¬ 
pher came to Athens and read the advertisement. When he had 
been informed of the terms, which were so low as to appear 
suspicious, he made inquiries, and learned the whole of the par¬ 
ticulars. Yet none the less on that account, nay, all the more 
readily, did he rent the house. As evening began to draw on, he 
ordered a sofa to be set for himself in the front part of the 
house, and called for his notebooks, writing implements, and a 
light. All his servants he dismissed to the interior apartments. 
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and for himself, applied his soul, eyes, and hand to composition, 
that his mind might not, from want of occupation, picture to 
itself the phantoms of which he had heard, or any empty terrors. 
At the commencement there was the universal silence of night. 
Soon the shaking of irons and the clanking of chains was heard, 
}et he never raised his eyes nor slackened his pen, but hardened 
his soul and deadened his ears by its help. The noise grew and 
approached; now it seemed to be heard at the door, and next 
inside the door. He looked round, beheld and recognized the 
figure he had been told of. It was standing and signaling to him 
with its finger, as though inviting him. He, in reply, made a 
sign with his hand that it should wait a moment, and applied 
himself afresh to his tablets and pen. Upon this the figure kept 
rattling its chains over his head as he wrote. On looking round 
again, he saw it making the same signal as before, and without 
delay took up a light and followed it. It moved with a slow step, 
as though oppressed by its chains, and, after turning into the 
courtyard of the house, vanished suddenly and left his com¬ 
pany. On being thus left to himself, he marked the spot with 
some grass and leaves which he plucked. Next day he applied to 
the magistrates, and urged them to have the spot in question dug 
up. There were found there some bones attached to and inter¬ 
mingled with fetters; the body to which they had belonged, 
rotted away by time and the soil, had abandoned thejn thus naked 
and corroded to the chains. Thev were collected and interred 
at the public expense, and the house was ever afterwards free 
from the spirit, which had obtained due sepulture. 

The above story I believe on the strength of those who affirm 
it. What follows I am myself in a position to affirm to others. 
I have a freedman, who is not without some knowledge of let¬ 
ters. A younger brother of his was sleeping with him in the same 
bed. The latter dreamed he saw some one sitting on the couch, 
who approached a pair of scissors to his head, and even cut the 
hair from the crown of it. When day dawned he was found to 
be cropped round the crown, and his locks were discovered lying 
about. A very short time afterwards a fresh occurrence of the 
same kind confirmed the truth of the former one. A lad of mine 
was sleeping, in company with several others, in the pages' apart¬ 
ment. There came through the windows (so he tells the story) 
two figures in white tunics, who cut his hair as he lay, and de- 
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parted the way they came. In his case, too, daylight exhibited 
him shorn, and his locks scattered around. Nothing remarkable 
followed, except, perhaps, this, that I was not brought under 
accusation, as I should have been, if Domitian (in whose reign 
these events happened) had lived longer. For in his desk was 
found an information against me which had been presented by 
Carus ; from which circumstance it may be conjectured—inas¬ 
much as it is the custom of accused persons to let their hair 
grow—that the cutting off of my slaves* hair was a sign of the 
danger which threatened me being averted. 

I beg, then, that you will apply your great learning to this sub¬ 
ject. The matter is one which deserves long and deep considera¬ 
tion on your part; nor am I, for my part, undeserving of having 
the fruits of your wisdom imparted to me. You may even argue 
on both sides (as your way is), provided you argue more forcibly 
on one side than the other, so as not to dismiss me in suspense 
and anxiety, when the very cause of my consulting you has been 
to have my doubts ended. 



SENECA 

3 B. C. -65 A. D. 

The Roman statesman, and philosopher, and the foremost writer of the 
Silver Age of Roman literature. Most celebrated as the tutor of Nero, 
tinder whom he held powerful political offices. He died a suicide at the 
command of Nero. Seneca professes himself a Stoic, but scholars find 
in his work a Christian spirit, and it is conjectured that he knew St. Paul 
Of his extant writings “Benefits,” “Clemency,” and the “Minor Essays” 
arc best known. 


OF TIIE WISE MAN 

I MIGHT truly say, Serenus, that there is as wide a difference 
between the Stoics and the other sects of philosophers as 
there is between men and women, since each class contributes 
an equal share to human society, but the one is born to com¬ 
mand, tlie other to obey. The other philosophers deal with us 
gently and coaxingly, just as our accustomed family physicians 
usually do with our bodies, treating them not by the best and 
shortest method, but by that which we allow them to employ ; 
whereas the Stoics adopt a manly course, and do not care about 
its appearing attractive to those who are entering upon it, but 
that it should as quickly as possible take us out of the world, 
and lead us to that lofty eminence which is so far beyond the 
scope of any missile weapon that it is above the reach of For¬ 
tune herself. “But the way by which we are asked to climb is 
steep and uneven.” What then? Can heights be reached by a 
level path? Yet they are not so sheer and precipitous as some 
think. It is only the first part that has rocks and cliffs and no 
apparent outlet, just as many hills seen from a long way off 
appear abruptly steep and joined together, because the distance 
deceives our sight, and then, as we draw nearer, those very hills, 
which our mistaken eyes had made into one gradually unfold 
themselves, those parts which seemed precipitous from affer as¬ 
sume a gently sloping outline. When just now mention was 
made of Marcus Cato, you whose mind revolts at injustice were 
indignant at Cato’s own age having so little understood him, at 
its having allotted a place below Vatinius to one who towered 
above both Caesar and Pompey; it seemed shameful to you, that 
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when he spoke against some law in the Forum his toga was torn 
from him, and that he was hustled through the hands of a 
mutinous mob iiom the Rostra as far as the arch of Fahius; 
enduring all the bad language, spitting, and other insults of the 
frantic rabble. 

I then answered, that you had good cause to be anxious on 
behalf of the commonwealth, which Publius Clodius on the one 
side, Vatinius and all the greatest scoundrels on the other, were 
putting up for sale, and carried away by their blind covetousness, 
did not understand that when they sold it they themselves were 
sold with it; 1 bade you have no fears on behalf of Cato him¬ 
self, because the wise man can neither receive injury nor 
insults, and it is more certain that the immortal gods have 
given Cato as a pattern of a wise man to us, than that they gave 
Ulysses or Hercules to the earlier age*; for these our Stoics have 
declared were wise men, unconquered by labors, despisers of 
pleasure, and superior to all terrors. Cato did not slay wild 
beasts, whose pursuit belongs to huntsmen and countrymen, nor 
did he exterminate fabulous creatures with fire and sword, or live 
in times when it was possible to believe that the heavens could be 
supported on the shoulders of one man. In an age which had 
thrown off its belief in antiquated superstitions, and had carried 
material knowledge to its highest point, he had to struggle against 
that many-headed monster, ambition, against that boundless lust 
for power which the whole world divided among three men could 
not satisfy. He alone withstood the vices of a worn-out state 
sinking into ruin through its own bulk; he upheld the falling 
commonwealth as far as it could be upheld by one man’s hand, 
until at last his support was withdrawn, and he shared the crash 
which he had so long averted, and perished together with that 
from which it was impious to separate him—for Cato did not 
outlive freedom, nor did freedom outlive Cato. Think you that 
the people could do any wrong to such a man when they tore 
away his prietorship or his toga? when they bespattered his 
sacred head with the rinsings of their mouths? The wise man 
is safe, and no injury or insult can touch him. 

Consider now, whether any thief, or false accuser, or head' 
strong neighbor, or rich man enjoying the power conferred by a 
childless old age, could do any injury to this man, from whom 
neither war nor an enemy whose profession was the noble art 
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of battering city walla could take away anything. Amid the 
flash of swords on all sides, and the riot of the plundering sol¬ 
diery, amid the flames and blood and ruin of the fallen city, 
amid the crash of temples falling upon their gods, one man was 
at peace. You need not therefore account that a reckless boast,* 
for which I will give you a surety, if my word goes for nothing. 
Indeed, you would hardly believe so much constancy or such 
greatness of mind to belong to any man; but here a man comes 
forward to prove that you have no reason for doubting that 
one who is but of human birth can raise himself above human 
necessities, can tranquilly behold pains, losses, diseases, wounds, 
and great natural convulsions roaring around him, can bear 
adversity with calm and prosperity with moderation, neither 
yielding to the former nor trusting to the latter, that he can 
remain the same amid all varieties of fortune, and think nothing 
to be his own save himself, and himself too only as regards his 
better part. 

You have no cause for saying, as you are w T ont to do, that 
this wise man of ours is nowhere to be found; we do not invent 
him as an unreal glory of the human race, or conceive a might} 
shadow of an untruth, but we have displayed and will display 
him just as w r e sketch him, though he may perhaps be uncom¬ 
mon, and only one appears at long intervals; for what is great 
and transcends the common ordinary type is not often pro¬ 
duced ; but this very Marcus Cato himself, the mention of whom 
started this discussion, was a man w r ho 1 fancy even surpassed 
our model. Moreover, that which hurts must be stronger than 
that which is hurt. Now wickedness is not stronger than virtue; 
therefore the wise man can not be hurt. Only the bad attempt 
to injure the good. Good men are at peace among themselves; 
bad ones are equally mischievous to the good and to one another. 
Tf a man can not be hurt by one weaker than himself, and a bad 
man be weaker than a good one, and the good have no injury 
to dread, except from one unlike themselves; then, no injury 
takes effect upon the wise man; for by this time I need not 
remind you that no one save the wise man is good. 

The nobler a man is by birth, by reputation, or by inheritance, 
the more bravely he should bear himself, remembering that the 
tallest men stand in the front rank in battle. As for insults, 
offensive language, marks of disgrace, and such like disfigure- 
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ments, he ought to bear them as he would bear the shouts of the 
enemy, and darts or stones flung from a distance, which rattle 
upon his helmet without causing a wound; while he should look 
upon injuries as wounds, some received on his armor and others 
on his body, which he endures without falling or even leaving his 
place in the ranks. Even though you be hard pressed and violently 
attacked by the enemy, still it is base to give way; hold the post 
assigned to you by nature. You ask, what this post is? it is 
that of being a man. The wise man has another help, of the 
opposite kind to this; you are hard at work, while he has already 
won the victory. Do not quarrel with your own good advantage, 
and, until you shall have made your way to the truth, keep alive 
this hope in your minds, be willing to receive the news of a bet¬ 
ter life, and encourage it by your admiration and your prayers; 
it is to the interest of the commonwealth of mankind that there 
should be someone who is unconquered, someone against whom 
fortune has no power. 



ANTON PAVLOVICH CHEKHOV 

1860-1904 

Born in Taganrog, the son of a freed serf. He studied medicine at 
Moscow, hut did not follow the profession, preferring literature. His first 
stories were humorous and immensely popular. But presently he turned 
to serious work and was soon hailed as the greatest figure in Russian 
literature since Turgenev. He is indeed thoroughly Russian, both in his 
humor and in his profound melancholy. He wrote about 150 short stories, 
all of them masterpieces, a number of plays, notably, “The Cherry- 
Garden,” and one novel. Few of his stories have been translated. 

AN AWKWARD SITUATION 

C ABBY, you have a heart besmeared with tar; you have 
never been in love, old fellow, and therefore you can’t un¬ 
derstand my psychology. This rain can not more extinguish the 
fire that is consuming my soul than a fire brigade could extinguish 
the sun. The devil, how poetically I express myself! But of 
course vou are not a poet, are you, Cabby?” 

“No/that I'm not!” 

“Well now, look here . . 

Zhirkov began at last to feel about in his pockets for his purse 
to pay his fare. 

“We settled with you, my friend, for one rouble and a quarter. 
Here's your fare, a rouble and three ten kopeck pieces—here’s 
five kopecks more. Goodbye, and don't forget me! By the by, 
just take this basket and put it on the steps—carefully, care¬ 
fully ! That basket has in it a ball-dress for the woman I love 

mf 

more than life!” 

With a dissatisfied sigh the cabby grudgingly got off his box, 
and with difficulty keeping his footing in the darkness as he 
splashed through the slippery mud, carried the basket to the porch, 
where he put it down on the steps. 

“My! what weather!” he grumbled surlily, and with another 
sigh and a sniff he unwillingly climbed on to the box again. He 
clicked up his old horse, which began to splash through the m*** 1 
with uncertain steps. 

“I think I have got all that I ought to have,” said Zhirkov, 
groping about for the bell; "Nadia asked me to go to her dress- 
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maker's and fetch her dress—that’s it; she asked for sweets and 
cheese—here they are; a bouquet—here! ‘I greet thee, holy 
sanctuary’,” he sang. “But where the devil is the bell?” 

Zhirkov was in the happy frame of mind of a man who has 
recently had a good supper and good drink and knows very well 
that he need not get up early next day. Besides, he knew that 
after his drive from town of an hour and a half through mud 
and rain a warm fire and a young woman awaited him. It is 
pleasant to get wet and cold when you know that you will soon 
be warm again. 

In spite of the darkness Zhirkov at last managed to find the 
bell-handle and gave it two pulls. Steps were heard on the other 
side of the door. 

“Is that you, Dmitry Grigorievich!” whispered a woman’s 
voice. 

“Yes, it’s I, my charming Dunyasha,” answered Zhirkov. 
“Open the door quickly, I am getting wet to the skin.” 

“Ah, good God!” whispered the maid Dunyasha in an agitated 
voice as she opened the door, “don’t talk so loud, and don’t stamp 
\our feet. The master has arrived from P’aris. He returned this 
evening!” 

At the word “master,” Zhirkov stepped back from the door and 
was seized for a moment by the faint-hearted, quite boyish fear 
that is felt even by very brave men when they are suddenly faced 
with the possibility of meeting the husband. 

“What a sell!” he thought, listening to the cautious way 
Dunyasha closed the door and went along the little passage. 
“What now? Does it mean ’About turn’? Merci! I didn’t expect 
this!” 

lie suddenly became amazed and jolly. His drive to her from 
town in the middle of the night through wind and pouring rain 
appeared to him an entertaining adventure, and now, when he 
suddenly came upon the husband, the adventure seemed to him 
odder still. 

“A most interesting story, by God!” he said aloud. “What's 
to become of me now? Drive back to town? Eh?” 

The rain fell in torrents and the wind howled in the trees, but 
neither the rain nor the trees could be seen through the dark¬ 
ness. As if laughing at him, mocking him maliciously, the water 
rushed down the gutters and rippled in the ditches. The steps on 
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which he stood had no roof over them, so he really began to get 
wet through. 

“It might be on purpose, his turning up in weather like this!" 
he thought with a laugh; “the devil take all husbands!” 

His romance with Nadezhda Osipovna had begun a month be¬ 
fore, but he had not yet met her husband. He only knew that he 
was a Frenchman called Boiseau and an agent. Judging by the 
photograph that Zhirkov had seen, he was a very ordinary, mid¬ 
dle-class man of about forty, with a moustache and small beard 
of the type worn by French soldiers. When you looked at this 
face, you had a strong inclination to tweak him by his moustache 
or beard a la Napoleon, and ask, “Well, what news, Monsieur le 
scrgent?” 

Splashing and stumbling through the wet mud, Zhirkov went 
a few steps from the door and called out: “Cab —cab—cabby!" 
There was no answer. “Not a sound, not so much as a murmur/' 
grumbled Zhirkov, as he returned to the steps, feeling his way in 
the darkness. “I've sent away my cab, and even by day there 
are none to be found here! Here’s a pretty fix! I shall have to 
stay here till morning, devil take it! and the basket will get wet 
and the dress will be spoilt. It cost two hundred roubles! A nic»; 
position to be in!" 

Wondering where he could shelter and get the basket out of 
the sain, Zhirkov remembered that at one end of this summer 
resort there was a dancing ground with a band-stand. 

“Shall I try to get to the band-stand ?" he asked himsel f. “That’s 
an idea! But shall I be able to lug the basket so far? A beastly 
large thing, damn it! The cheese and bouquet can go to the 
devil.” 

He took .up the basket, but as he did so he remembered that 
before he got to the band-stand the basket would have had time 
to get wet through and through five times over. 

“That adds to my problems!” he laughed. “What a fix. Now 
the water is running down my neck. Brrr!! Wet through, cold, 
drunk, and no cabby anywhere—now I only want her husband to 
come out with a stick and thrash me till I'm black and blue!—But 
what's to be done about it ? I can't stay here till morning or the 
dress will be utterly ruined.—I have it—I'll ring again and hand 
the things to Dunyasha, and then go to the band-stand." 

Zhirkov rang the bell gently. After about a minute steps were 
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heard in the passage, and a light shone through the key-hole. 

‘'Who is 'erre!” asked a hoarse male voice with a foreign ac¬ 
cent. 

“By Jingo, the husband!” thought Zhirkov. “I must make up 
some story. I say/' he called out, "is this Zluchkin’s house ?” 

“What the devil? therre is no Slushkine 'erre. Go to the devil 
with your Slushkine!” 

For some reason Zhirkov became confused, coughed apolo¬ 
getically, and retired from the steps. Slipping into a puddle he 
got his galoshes full of water; he spat angrily but at once began 
to laugh again. With every minute his adventure became more 
and more entertaining. He thought with particular pleasure how 
next day he would tell the whole humorous affair to his friends 
and even to Nadia, how he would mimic the voice of the hus¬ 
band and the sobs of the galoshes as they stuck in the mud. His 
friends would split their sides with laughter. 

“There’s only one thing annoying me—the dress will get wet,” 
he thought. “If it were not for this dress, I should have been 
asleep long ago under the roof of the band-stand.” 

He sat down on the basket to protect it, but the water flowed 
from bis wet mackintosh and hat in even greater streams than 
from the clouds. 

“1 he deuce take it!” 

Having stood half an hour in the rain, Zhirkov began to think 
about his own health. 

“I can easily catch a bad cold this way,” he thought. “A pe¬ 
culiar position. What about ringing again? H'm! Upon niv 
word, I think I will. If the husband opens the door again, I 
can make up some sort of tale, and give him the dress. I can’t 
stick here till morning. Well, whatever happens, I'll ring and 
chance it!” 

Like a schoolboy showing his fist at the door and sticking out 
his tongue at the darkness, Zhirkov pulled the bell with energy. 
There was a moment of silence. Then he rang again. 

“Who is 'erre!” asked the angry voice with a strong foreign 
accent. 

“Does Madame Boiseau live here?” Zhirkov inquired respect¬ 
fully. 

"Hein? What the devil do you want?” 

“Madame Katish, the dressmaker, sends Madame Boiseau her 
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dress. Pray excuse it's being so late. The fact is, Madame 
Boiseau asked that her dress should be sent as soon a possible— 
before morning—the weather is so abominable—h'm—could 
scarcely get here—I started from town in the evening—but—I 
could not . . 

Zhirkov did not finish before the door opened, and in the flick¬ 
ering light of a small lamp Monsieur Boiseau stood before him 
on the threhold—the same Monsieur Boiseau he had seen in the 
photograph, with his soldier-like face and his long moustache, 
only in the photograph he looked a dandy—now he was clad only 
in a shirt. 

“Very sorry to trouble you,” continued Zhirkov. “Madame 
Boiseau ordered her dress to be sent as soon as possible—h’m- 
I am Madam Katish's brother—and—and the weather is abom¬ 
inable.” 

“All right,” said Boiseau surlily, frowning and taking the 
basket from Zhirkov, “thank your sister. My wife waited for her 
dress until one o'clock. Some sort of a monsieur promised to 
bring it.” 

“Please also have the kindness to hand to Madame Boiseau 
this cheese and these flowers, which your wife left at Madame 
Katish's.” 

Boiseau took the cheese and the bouquet, smelled first the one, 
then the other, and without closing the door, stood waiting. He 
looked at Zhirkov—Zhirkov looked at him. There was a mo¬ 
ment’s silence. Zhirkov remembered the friends to whom he 
would tell his adventures the next day, and wanted to round 
them off by adding some joke or other, but he could think of no 
joke, and the Frenchman stood and looked at him, wondering 
when he would go away. 

“Terrible weather!” murmured Zhirkov; “pitch dark and 
muddy and wet. I'm soaked to the skin!” 

“Yes, monsieur, you are very wet!” 

“Add to this my cab has driven away. I don't know where to 
go.—You would be very kind, sir, if you would allow me to stay 
here in the passage until the rain stops?” 

“Ah! bien, monsieur. Take off your galoshes and come this 
way.—It is nothing—all right!” 

The Frenchman closed the door, and led Zhirkov into the very 
familiar little sitting-room. It looked just as usual, except that 
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a bottle of claret stood on the table, and in the middle of the 
room there wa*' a row of chairs on which a very thin, narrow 
mattress had been placed. 

“Very cold,” said Boiseau, placing the lamp on the table, “I 
only arrived from Paris yesterday. Everywhere it is fine— 
warm, but here, in Russia, cold, and these mosquit—mosquitoes 
—les cousins —sting damnably.” 

Boiseau poured out half a glass of wine, made a serious face, 
and drank it off. 

“Have not slept all night,” he said, sitting down on the mat¬ 
tress, “what with les cousins and some beast ringing the whole 
time and asking for Slushkine.” 

The Frenchman was silent, bowed his head and seemed to be 
waiting for the rain to stop. Zhirkov thought that it would only 
be polite to speak to him. 

“You were in Paris at a very interesting time,” he began; 
“Boulganger resigned while you were there.” 

Then Zhirkov talked about Grevy, Deroulede, Zola, and was 
soon convinced that this was the first time the Frenchman had 
heard these names. Jn Paris he knew only a few business firms 
and his aunt, Mme. Blesser, nobody else. The conversation about 
politics and literature ended in making Boiseau look very cross. 
He then helped himself to another glass of wine and stretched 
himself out on his very thin mattress. 

“Well, well, the rights of this husband are evidently not very 
extensive!” thought Zhirkov. “That’s a fiend of a mattress!” 

The Frenchman closed his eyes and remained quiet for about a 
quarter of an hour; then he suddenly jumped up, stared at his 
guest with his vacant eyes as if he could not understand any¬ 
thing. looked irritated, and had another glass of wine. 

“Damned mosquitoes.” he grumbled, and rubbing one hairy 
leg against the other went into the next room. 

Zhirkov heard him wake some one and say: “// y a la un mon¬ 
sieur roux qm t’a apporte une robe ” 

He soon returned and once more had recourse to the bottle. 

“My wife will come out soon,” he said, yawning. “I under¬ 
stand—you require money?” 

“It doesn’t get any better the longer it lasts,” thought Zhir¬ 
kov. “Very curious—Nadezhda Osipovna will appear now. Of 
course I must look as if I don’t know her.” 
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The rustle of skirts was heard, the door opened a little, and 
Zhirkov saw a familiar curly head with flushed cheeks and sleepy 
eyes. 

“Who is it has come from Mme. Katish!” asked Nedezhda 
Osipovna, but as soon as she saw Zhirkov she gave a little 
scream, and laughing, came into the room. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it? What does all this farce mean—and why 
are you so dirty?” 

Zhirkov got very red; his eyes grew serious, and not knowing 
what to do he glanced helplessly at Boiseau. 

“Ah! I understand,” said the lady of the house. “You were 
afraid of Jacques. I forgot to warn Dunyasha . . . You are not 
acquainted? This is my husband and this is Stepan Andree¬ 
vich. You’ve brought my dress? Thanks awfully, old boy! Come 
along, I am so sleepy. And Jacques, you go to sleep too,” she 
said turning to her husband; “you must be tired after your long 
journey.” 

Jacques looked at Zhirkov with surprise, shrugged his shoulders 
and with an angry face went to the bottle. Zhirkov also shrugged 
his shoulders and followed Nadezhda Osipovna. 

* 

.He looked at the lowering sky and the dirty road and thought. 

“Dirt! what situations the evil spirit can drive a cultivated man 
into 1” 

Then he began to think of what was moral and what was im¬ 
moral, of what was clean and of what was unclean. As it often 
happens to people who have got into unpleasant situations, he 
remembered with sadness his study with all the papers on his 
desk, and the work that had to be done, and he wished he were 
at home. 

He went quickly through the sitting-room, past Jacques, who 
was fast asleep. 

He was silent all the way to town, trying not to think of 
Jacques, whom for some reason he could not get out of his 
mind. This time he did not talk to his driver. His conscience 
felt as uncomfortable as his stomach. 



FEDOR MIKHAYLOVICH DOSTOEVSKI 

1821-1881 

Dostoevski was brought up in a religious atmosphere in Moscow, and in 
his youth read widely in foreign languages. In 1846 he published his 
first novel, “Poor Folk.” The great event of his life was his banishment 
to the Siberian mines on a charge of socialistic conspiracy in 1849—an 
event which resulted in his great “Memoirs of a Dead House.” In 1859 
he returned to Petrograd to resume his literary career. He died in Petro- 
grad from the effects of his sufferings in Siberia. As a novelist Dostoevski 
ranks among the world’s greatest. “If one were asked,” says a modern 
critic, “to sum up briefly what was Dostoevski’s message to his generation 
*<nd to the world, one would do so in two words: love and pity.” 

A NASTY STORY 

T HIS nasty story dates from just that time when our dear 
country was beginning to pass through the period of regen¬ 
eration, a period which opened with such irresistible force and 
with such touchingly naive transports of delight, when all her 
valorous sons aspired to new hopes and a new destiny. At that 
time, one bright, frosty, winter’s evening at a little past eleven 
o’clock, three very honorable men were sitting in a comfortable, 
even luxurious room in a fine two-storied house on the Peters¬ 
burg Side. They were occupied in serious and absorbing talk- 
on a most interesting subject. All three men were of the rank 
of General. They were seated round a small table, each in a 
beautiful, soft arm-chair, and during their conversation quietly- 
sipped champagne from time to time. The bottle stood on the 
table in a silver wine-cooler. The fact of the matter is that the 
master of the house, Privy Councillor Stepan Nikiforovich 
Nikiforov, an old bachelor of sixty-five, was holding a house¬ 
warming in his newly-purchased house, and at the same time 
celebrating his birthday, which happened to fall on that day, 
but of which he had never before taken any notice. The celebra¬ 
tion was nothing very out of the way, for, as we have already 
seen, there were only two guests, both of them former colleagues 
and subordinates of Mr. Nikiforov's, by name, one of them 
Actual State Councillor Semen Ivanovich Shipulenko, and the 
other, also Actual State Councillor, Ivan Il'ich Pralinski. They 
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had come about nine o’clock to tea and had afterwards sat down 
to a glass of wine, and they knew that at exactly half-past eleven 
they would have to go home. Their host had all his life preferred 
regular habits. And here we must say two words about him. 
He had begun his career as a small government official without 
any private means, and had quietly rubbed along for five and 
forty years, knowing very well the height to which he would 
attain in the service. He could not bear to scramble for the stars 
above, although he had already two of them, and particularly 
disliked to give his personal opinion on any subject. He was 
honest, too, that is to say, he had never had occasion to do any¬ 
thing very dishonest; he was a bachelor because he was an 
egotist; he was not at all stupid, but could not bear to show his 
cleverness; he particularly disliked slovenliness and enthusiasm, 
which he considered moral slovenliness, and towards the end of 
his life he had gradually sunk into a sort of sweet, lazy comfort 
and systematic solitude. Although he sometimes visited the better 
sort of people, from his youth upwards he had not been able to 
bear receiving guests at home, and during later years, if he was 
not playing the Grande-patience , he contented himself with the 
company of his clock, and would sit for whole evenings serenely 
dreaming in an arm-chair, and listening to it ticking on the 
inantlepiece under its glass case. He was very respectable to look 
at, and being clean-shaven looked younger than he was. Well- 
preserved, he promised to live long and conducted himself in the 
manner of the strictest gentleman. He occupied a pretty com¬ 
fortable post; he was on some sort of board and had some sort 
of papers to sign. In a word, he was considered a most excellent 
man. He had only one passion, or it would be better to say, he 
had only one burning desire: that was to possess a house, a house 
built in the style of a gentleman's residence, not a house to be 
let off in flats or shops. And this wish had at last been realized. 
He had looked about him and had bought a house on the Peters¬ 
burg .Side; true, it was rather far away, but it had a garden and 
was beautifully built. The new householder considered it an 
advantage to be far away, as he did not like company at home, 
and for the purpose of going to see anyone, or to the office, he 
had a fine, two-seated, chocolate-colored carriage, a pair of small, 
strong, but handsome, horses, and a coachman, MilAey. All this 
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he had himself acquired by forty years of minute economy, so 
that it all delighted his heart. This is why, having purchased 
a house and moved into it, Stepan Nikiforovich felt in his peace¬ 
ful soul such satisfaction that he actually invited guests on his 
birthday, a day he had always carefully kept secret from his 
most intimate friends. 

One of his guests he had special reasons for inviting. lie 
himself only occupied the upper story of his house, and for the 
lower story, which was constructed exactly the same, he required 
a tenant. Stepan Nikiforovich was reckoning on Semen Ivano¬ 
vich Shipulenko, and during the evening had twice turned the 
conversation on this subject. But Semen Ivanovich had kept 
silent in the matter. lie was a man with black hair and whiskers, 
and a complexion that looked as if he suffered from chronic 
jaundice; he too had with difficulty and long years of toil made 
his way. He was a married man, a morose stay-at-home who 
kept his family in fear: he was self-confident in his work, and 
he too very well knew what rank he could attain to, and better 
still, what rank he could never attain to; he held a warm post 
and sat there very tight, lie looked on the new order of things 
not without a certain bitterness, but did not trouble much about 
them, and he listened to Ivan UVich Pralinski’s big talk on the 
uew T themes with a malicious smile. As a matter of fact they had 
all drunk rather too much, and even Stepan Nikiforovich con¬ 
descended to enter into an argument with Mr. Pralinski on the 
subject of the new reforms. We must now say a fewr words 
about Mr. Pralinski, w r ho is the chief hero of the following tale. 

It was only four months since State Councillor Ivan irvich 
Pralinski had begun to be called “Your Excellency/' so he was 
only a young general. Even in years he was young, about forty- 
three—certainly not more—and looked, and liked looking, even 
younger. He was a tall, handsome man w r ho loved to be well- 
dressed and prided himself on the good quality of his clothes; 
he also wore with dignity the moderately high decoration he had 
round his neck. From his childhood he had understood how to 
pick up some of the manners of the best society, and as he was 
a bachelor he dreamed of a rich bride, even of one of high birth. 
There were many other things he dreamed of, although he was 
far from stupid. He was often a great talker and loved to assume 
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parliamentary poses. He was descended from a good family, 
being the lily-fingered son of a General, and in his early childhood 
had worn velvet and fine linen. He had been educated in an aris¬ 
tocratic school, and though he had left it bringing away with 
him but little learning, he had succeeded well in the civil service 
and had pushed up to the rank of General. His superiors con¬ 
sidered him a very able man and went so far as to place great 
hopes in him. Stepan Nikiforovich, under whom he had begun 
and continued his official career almost up to the time he rose 
to the rank of General, had never considered him very capable, 
and had never reposed any hopes in him. What he liked aboul 
him was that he was of good family and had a private fortune: 
that is to say, he owned a large lucrative house, let off in flats, 
with its own manager; that he was related to many far from un¬ 
important personages; and, above all, that he had a very dignified 
bearing. In his heart Stepan Nikiforovich blamed him for too 
much imagination and for a certain levity. Ivan UVich himself 
sometimes felt that he was too egotistical and sensitive. Strange 
to say, he had occasional fits of sickly conscientiousness, and 
sometimes even a feeling of slight repentance for something. 
He acknowledged in his soul with bitterness and secret heart¬ 
ache that he did not really soar as high as he imagined. At those 
moments he fell into a state of dejection (more especially when 
his haemorrhoids were troublesome, called his life “une existence 
manquce” ceased (privately of course) to believe even in himself 
or his parliamentary capacities, and called himself an empty 
talker and a phrase-maker. Although all this was of course 
much to his credit, it did not prevent his raising his head again 
half an hour later and assuring himself with all the more courage 
and obstinacy that he would still have time to develop, and would 
not only attain high rank but would become a great statesman, 
long to be remembered in Russia. He had even distant glimmers 
of a monument raised in his honor. From all this it can be seen 
that Ivan Il’ich aimed high, though he hid away even from him¬ 
self his secret, uncertain thoughts and hopes. In short, he was 
a kind man, and a poet at heart. In the course of the last few 
years his moments of ill-health and disenchantment had visited 
him more often. He had become irritable and suspicious and was 
ready to consider every contradiction as an offense. The regen- 
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eration of Russia suddenly gave him great hopes. The rank of 
General only confirmed them. He started up; he raised his head ; 
he suddenly began to speak eloquently and at length, to speak 
on the very newest subjects and ideas, which he had rapidly and 
unaccountably adopted with passion. He sought for occasions 
to speak. He went about town searching for them and in many 
places gained the reputation of being a hopeless Liberal, which 
flattered him very much. This evening, having drunk about four 
glasses of wine, he became more talkative than usual. He wanted 
to convert Stepan Nikiforovich, whom he had not seen for a 
long time, and whom he had till then always honored and even 
obe\ed. For some reason he now considered him a retrograde 
and fell upon him with unusual heat. Stepan Nikiforovich hardly 
contradicted him, although the subject interested him too, but 
sat and listened slyly. Ivan Il’ich became excited, and in the heat 
of an imaginary argument applied his lips more often than he 
should to his glass. Then Stepan Nikiforovich took up the bottle 
and at once refilled the glass, which for some unknown reason 
began to offend Ivan Il’ich; especially as Semen Ivanovich Shipu- 
lenko, whom he particularly despised and even feared, on ac¬ 
count of his cynical contemptuosness, sat by in malicious silence 
and smiled more often than was necessary. “They think I’m a 
mere boy!” shot through Tvan Il’ich’s head. 

“No sir, it is time, it was time long ago,” he continued. “We 
are already too late, sir; to my mind to be humane is the impor¬ 
tant thing; to be humane towards your subordinates, remem¬ 
bering that they too are men. Humaneness will save everything, 
will carry everything through ...” 

“He, he, he!” came from the side where Semen Ivanovich 
was sitting. 

“But why, may I ask, are you giving us such a roasting?” 
remarked Stepan Nikiforovich at last with an amiable smile. “I 
must confess, Ivan Il’ich, that so far I have not been able to 
understand what you have been good enough to explain. You 
have been exalting humaneness. Does that mean love for hu¬ 
manity?” 

“Yes, perhaps it is love for the whole of humanity. I-” 

“Permit me, sir! As far as I can judge, the matter does not 
stop there. Love for humanity must always exist; the reforms 
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arc not limited to that. All sorts of questions have been raised, 
relating to the peasants, law reforms, agriculture, spirit licenses, 
morals, and so on; the questions are without end, and taken all 
together, all at once, they may cause very great—let us say— 
oscillations. That is what we are afraid of, not only humane¬ 
ness ...” 

“Yes, sir, the matter is deeper,” remarked Semen Ivanovich. 

“I quite understand, sir, and allow me to observe. Semen 
Ivanovich, that l do not for a moment consent to remain behind 
you in the depth of your comprehension of these matters,” re¬ 
marked Ivan Il’ich in a cutting and sarcastic tone; “but never¬ 
theless I take the liberty of remarking to you, Stepan Nikiforo¬ 
vich, that you loo do not understand me at all.” 

“I don’t understand?” 

“I continue to hold the idea and propound it everywhere that 
humaneness, and particularly humaneness to one’s subordinates 
—from the officials to the clerks, from the clerks to the porters, 
from the porters to the peasants—humaneness, I repeat, can 
serve as a cornerstone for the coining reforms, and in general 
for the regeneration of things. Why? Because—take the syllo¬ 
gism: ‘I am humane, therefore I am loved. They love me, con¬ 
sequently they put trust in me. They put trust—consequently 
trust—trust consequently love. . . / No—I mean—I wanted 
to say, if they trust, they will also have trust in the reforms, 
they will understand, so to speak, the very essence of the matter 
—so to speak, will embrace morally and settle up the whole ques¬ 
tion, amicably, fundamentally. What are you laughing at, Semen 
Ivanovich? Is it incomprehensible?” 

Stepan Nikiforovich silently raised his brows; he was as¬ 
tonished. 

“I fancy I have drunk a little too much,” remarked Semen 
Ivanovich maliciously, “and therefore I am slow of comprehen¬ 
sion—a little foggy in the understanding, sir!” 

Ivan Il’ich shrugged his shoulders. 

“We shan't stand the test,” remarked Stepan Nikiforovich, 
after a short meditation. 

“In what way shan't we stand the test?” asked Ivan Il’ich, sur¬ 
prised at Stepan Nikiforovich's sudden and abrupt remark. 

“No, we shan’t stand it”—Stepan Nikiforovich evidently did 
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not want to say any more. 

“Does your remark refer to new wine and new bottles ?” 
said Ivan Il’ich ironically. “No, sir, I can answer for myself!” 

At that moment the clock struck half-past eleven. 

“11 ere we sit and sit, but we really ought to be going,” =>aid 
Semen Ivanovich, preparing to rise from his chair. But Ivan 
Il’ich was before him. He at once got up, went to the fire-place, 
and took his sable cap. He looked offended. 


'Well, 
it over?’ 


what will you do, Semen Ivanovich? Will you think 
said Stepan Nikiforovich as he took them to the door. 


“About the Hat, sir? 


I will think it over—I will think it over.” 


“You will tell me as soon as you have made up your mind?” 
“Always talking business?” remarked Mr. Pralinski amicably, 
trying to attract their attention as he played with his cap. It 
seemed to him as if they had forgotten him. 


Stepan Nikiforovich raised his brows and said nothing, as a 
sign that he did not want to detain his guests. Semen Ivanovich 
hastily took leave. 


“Well, well . . . after that, have it your own way! If you 
don’t understand simple politeness”- -thought Mr. Pralinski, and 
with a special air of independence he stretched out his hand to 
Stepan Nikiforovich. 

In the lobby Ivan Il'ich wrapped himself up in his light and 
costly fur coat and tried not to notice Semen Ivanovich s well- 
worn raccoon. Then they both went downstairs. 

“Our old friend seemed offended at something.” said Ivan 
Il’ich to silent Semen Ivanovich. 


“No, why should he he?” answered the other quietly and coldly. 

“Slave!” thought Ivan Il’ich. 

When they came to the porch Semen Ivanovich’s sledge with 
its poor grey horses drove up. 

“What the devil—? where has Trifon got to with my car¬ 
riage ?” cried Il’ich, not seeing it drive up. 

He looked this way and that, but no carriage was to be seen. 
Stepan Nikiforovich’s man knew nothing about it. He asked 
Varlam, Semen Ivanovich’s coachman, and was told that he had 
been there all the time, and the carriage too, but now it was not. 

“A nasty story,” remarked Mr. Shipulenko. “If you like I can 
take you home.” 
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“These people are rascals!” cried Mr. Pralinski angrily. “The 
rogue asked to go to a wedding somewhere here on the Peters¬ 
burg Side; some sort of a kitma was to be married, the devil take 
her! I strictly forbade him to leave this spot. I don't mind 
betting he has gone there!” 

“That is where he has gone,” remarked Varlam, “but he prom¬ 
ised to be back in a minute, so as to be just in time.” 

“Quite so! I had a .sort of presentiment! He'll catch it!” 

“You had better have him whipped at the police station, then 
he will do your bidding better,” said Semen Ivanovich as he 
fastened the apron of his sledge. 

“Please don’t trouble about me, Semen Ivanovich.” 

“Then you don’t want me to drive you home?” 

“A pleasant journey, mcrci.” 

Semen Ivanovich drove away, and Ivan Il’ich started on foot 
along the boards that served as a footpath, feeling very much 
put out. 

“No, you shall catch it now—you rascal! I will go home on 
foot—just to make you feel, just to frighten you! You'll return 
and hear that the master has had to go off on foot—you worth¬ 
less scamp!” 

Ivan Il'ich had never before used so much abuse, but this 
time he was very angry, and in addition he had a buzzing in the 
head. He was a man who did not drink, so that some five or 
six glasses soon had an effect on him. The night was enchanting. 
It was frosty but unusually still and without any wind. The 
sky was clear and starry. The full moon flooded the earth with 
a pale silver brightness. It was so fine that after going about 
fifty paces Ivan Il’ich almost forgot his troubles. For some reason 
he felt very contented, and people who have had just a little drop 
too much change their ideas rapidly. He, was even pleased with 
the dowdy houses in the empty streets. 

“It’s a good thing that I had to start on foot,” he thought. “It 
will be a lesson for Trifon—and a pleasure for me. Indeed I 
ought to walk more. What does it matter? I shall find a car¬ 
riage in the Great Prospect at once. What a fine night! What 
strange little houses they all are! Probably only small people 
live here—small officials, shopkeepers perhaps. . . . Strange 
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of Stepan Nikiforovich! How retrograde they all are—what 
sleepy old follows! Old dormice—that's exactly what they are! 
c’cst le mot. Nevertheless he is a clever man; he has the bon sens, 
the sober practical understanding of things. But all the same, 
old men, old men! They haven't got the—whatever is it? Well, 
it's all one—something is lacking. ‘We shan't stand the test!' 
What did he mean by that? He fell into a reverie when he said 
it. . . . He didn’t understand me at all. Why couldn't he under¬ 
stand it? It was more difficult not to understand than to under¬ 
stand. The chief thing is that I am convinced—convinced with 
my whole soul. Humaneness—love of mankind! To restore man 
to himself—to restore to him his real worth, and then with the 
material that is ready to hand you can begin the work! It seems 
quite clear! Yes, sir. Allow me, Your Excellency, let us take 
the syllogism: for example, .we meet a government clerk, a poor 
forgotten clerk. Well, who are you? The answer—a government 
clerk. Very well, a clerk; go on: what sort of a clerk? The 
answer—such and such a clerk. Have you a job?—Yes. I have! 
Do you want to be happy?—I do. What do you need to be 
happy?—ThD and that!—Why? Because . . . And the man 
understands me in two words: the man is mine, the man is caught, 
so to speak, in my nets, and 1 do with him what I want—that is 
to say for his own good. Semen Ivanovich is an unpleasant man, 
and what a nasty face he has got! ‘Have him whipped at the 
police station*-'-he said that on purpose. Empty words! Whip 
him yourself —I won’t whip him; I will humble Trifon with 
words, he will be humbled by my reproaches, and then he will 
feel. As for whipping, well—that's an unsettled question. . . . 
Shall T look in at Kmerans's?—Pff, the devil take those damned 
boards!" he called out as he slipped and almost lost his footing; 
“—and this is the capital—this is enlightenment! You might 
break your leg.—H’m, 1 can’t bear that Seman Ivanovich, a most 
disagreeable person. It was at me he tittered when I said ‘morally 
embrace.' Well, if they do embrace, what is that to you? No fear 
of my embracing you. I'd rather embrace a peasant. If a peasant 
meets me, well, I will talk to a peasant. ... By the by, I was a 
little drunk, and perhaps did not express myself quite as I should 
have done. Why, even now, perhaps, I don't express myself 
quite as I want to. H'm! I'll never drink again. In the evening 
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you chatter; the next day you repent. Well, anyhow, I’m not 
staggering in my walk!—All the same they are all rascals!” 

These were his reflections, broken and unconnected, as Ivan 
Il’ich went along the footway. The fresh air had affected him, 
had, so to speak, shaken him up. In five minutes more he would 
have calmed down and become sleepy. Rut suddenly when he 
was w ithin a few steps of the Great Prospect he heard the sounds 
of music. He looked around. On the other side of the street, 
in a very dilapidated wooden house, long but single-storied, a 
feast w r as being held; the fiddles squeaked, the double bass 
droned, and the flutes shrilled, to the tune of a gay quadrille. 
Under the windows stood an audience, chiefly consisting of 
women in quilted cloaks with handkerchiefs on their heads; they 
were trying with all their might to catch some glimpse of what 
was going on through the chinks of the shutters. Evidently it 
was all very gay inside. The noise of the thumping feet of the 
dancers could be heard on the other side of the street. Ivan 
Il’ich noticed a policeman standing not far away and went up to 
him. 

“Whose house is this, my good man?” he asked, throwing open 
his costly fur coat just sufficiently to allow the policeman to see 
the important decoration he wore round his neck. 

“The government official Pseldonymov, a legisirar” answered 
the policeman, at once noticing the decoration and drawing him¬ 
self up. 

“Pseldonvmov ? Rah, Pseldonymov ! What ? Is he getting mar¬ 
ried?” 

“Yes, he is getting married, your honor, to the daughter of a 
Titular Councillor. Mlekopitaev is a Titular Councillor—he used 
to serve in the Courts of Justice. lie is giving this house to the 
bride as dowry.” 

“So that it is now Pseldonymov’s and not Mlekopitaev 
house?” 

“It is Pseldonymov’s your honor. It used to be Milekopitaev’s 
and now r it is Pseldonymov’s.” 

“H’m! I asked you, my friend, because I am his chief. I 
am the General in chafrge of the office where Pseldonymov works.” 

“Just so, Your Excellency.” The policeman now stood at at¬ 
tention, and Ivan Il’ich seemed to be thinking. He stood a mo¬ 
ment reflecting. . . . 
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Yes, it was quite true—Pseldonymov was in his office, even in 
his department, he could well remember that. He had a very small 
post with a salary of some ten roubles a month. As Mr. Pra- 
linski had only lately taken over his department, it would have 
been quite excusable if he had not been able to remember all the 
clerks working under him, but Pseldonymov he remembered on 
account of his name. It caught his eye the first time he saw it, 
and he looked curiously at the owner of so strange a name. He 
remembered now a very young man with a long hooked nose and 
very light hair that seemed to grow in patches; he was thin and 
underfed, he dressed in an impossible uniform and impossible, 
almost indecent inexpressibles. He remembered that at the time 
the thought had occurred to him to give the poor devil a bonus of 
ten roubles at New Year for a new lig-out. But as the face of 
the poor fellow was so cadaverous, and his look so unsympathetic 
as to amount to repulsiveness, the kind thought had somehow 
evaporated and in the end Pseldonymov had gone without the 
bonus. He was all the more astonished when a week before this 
very Pseldonymov had asked his permission to get married. Ivan 
[l’ich remembered that at the moment he had had no time to look 
into the matter more closely, so the question of the marriage was 
settled casually and quickly. Nevertheless, he distinctly remem¬ 
bered that Pseldonymov was to receive with his bride a wooden 
house and four hundred roubles in money; this circumstance 
astonished him at the time; he remembered, too, having made a 
little joke about the union of the families Pseldonymov and 
Mlekopitaev. All this he distinctly remembered. 

Yes, he remembered all this and became deeper and deeper im¬ 
mersed in thought. We all know how a whole train of thought 
sometimes passes through our mind in a moment as a kind of sen¬ 
sation not translated into human language, much less into literary 
language. However, we shall try to render all the feelings that 
passed through our hero's mind, so that the reader may be able to 
understand at least the main points, so to speak, of what was 
most essential and specious in them. There are many of our 
feelings that, if put into words, would appear quite improbable, 
and that is why they never see the light but remain hidden away 
in each of us. Of course the feelings and thoughts of Ivan Il'ich 
were a little incoherent, but you know the cause of that. 
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“Now why is it/' flashed through his mind, “that we all talk 
and talk, and when something demands action nothing comes o 1 
it ? Here's an example—take this very Pseldonymov: he came 
back a short time ago from his wedding ceremony, full of excite¬ 
ment, hope, the expectation of enjoyment. This is one of the 
most blessed days of his life. . . . Now he is busy with his guests 
—giving a feast—a poor, simple feast, but gay and hearty enough. 
What would happen if he knew that at this moment I—I, hi.s 
chief, his highest chief— am standing before his house listening 
to his music ?—Yes, upon my word, what would he say then ? Yes, 
and what would happen to him if suddenly I entered the room? 
H'm! Of course at first he would be afraid of me, he would be 
struck dumb with confusion. I should disturb him, disconcert 
him—disconcert them all perhaps!—Yes, it would be so if any 
other General came in, but not with me. That’s just where it 
lies, any other and not me. . . . 

“Yes, Stepan Nikiforovich, you did not understand me just 
now; here you have a living example. 

“Yes, sir. We are all shouting about humaneness, but a heroic 
act, a great deed, we are incapable of doing! 

“What heroic act? Why this! Just think: in the present rela¬ 
tions of human society, for me—for me to go into the house of 
my subordinate, a registrar, on a salary of ten roubles a month— 
at nearly one o'clock at night would be to cause confusion, it 
would be turning things topsy-turvy—the last days of Pompeii— 
absurd! Nobody would understand it. Stepan Nikiforovich 
would not understand it to his dying day. Didn’t he say vu? 
shan't stand the test? No, not you old men, paralyzed and inert. 
But I shall stand the test! I will turn the last day of Pompeii 
into the sweetest day of his life for my subordinate, and turn 
a wild act into a normal, patriarchal, high, and moral action. 
How? In this way. Have the goodness to listen. . . . 

“Well . . . Let us suppose that I enter: they will be aston¬ 
ished, the dancing will stop, they will look surprised, taken aback. 
Yes, but it is just here that I shall distinguish myself; I shall go 
straight up to the frightened Pseldonymov, and with the most 
amiable smile, but at the same time in the simplest words, I will 
say, ‘You see I have been to his Excellency Stepan Nikiforovich’s. 
I suppose you know him, since you are neighbors. . . .' Then 
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I’ll tell in my most humorous manner the adventure with Trifon. 
From Trifon I'll proceed to describe how I started on foot. . . < 
'Well, I heard music, and was curious to know whence it came, 
so I asked a policeman, and heard that you, my friend, had just 
got married. Well, think I, suppose I go into my subordinate’s 
house and see how my clerks amuse themselves—how they get 
married. I suppose you won’t turn me out!' Turn me out? What 
a word for one who is your subordinate! How would he dare to 
turn me out! I think he would sooner go mad, he’d run his legs 
off to get me an arm-chair, would tremble with delight, would not 
be able to understand it all at first. 

“Now, what could be simpler, more refined, than such an 
action? Why had I come in? That’s quite another question. 
This is, so to speak, the moral side of the matter. That’s the 
pith of it. 

“H’m. . . . What was I thinking about?—Oh, yes! 

“Well, of course they will make room for me near the most 
important guests, some sort of Titular Councillor or relation, a 
retired staff-captain with a red nose.—Some sort of individual 
like those Gogol describes. Of course 1 am introduced to the 
bride, praise her, encourage the guests, beg them not to mind 
me but go on amusing themselves and dancing. I joke, laugh—in 
a word, I am charming, amiability itself. I am always amiable 
and charming when I am pleased with myself. . . . H’m!— 
That’s just it, I am still just a little . . . not drunk, you know, 
but just . . . 

“Of course I, as a gentleman, am on the same footing as the 
others, I don’t for a moment require any special attentions. But 
morally, morally—that’s quite another question; they will under¬ 
stand and value it. . . . My act will arouse their latent nobility. 
. . . Well, I sit there for half an hour, perhaps even an hour. I 
shall go away just before supper of course. They will have 
been busy making preparations, baking and roasting—they will 
bow low—beg me to remain, but I shall only take one glass to 
drink the health of the young couple in and refuse to take any 
supper. I shall say 'Business/ and as soon as I say ‘Business/ 
everyone will assume a respectful and serious expression. By this 
I shall delicately indicate who they are and who I am—there is a 
difference. . . . The earth and the sky.—Not that I want to 
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surest that, but of course one must—from a moral standpoint 
it N necessary, whatever you may say. Besides, I shall smile at 
the same time, perhaps even laugh, and afterwards everyone will 
approve. ... I may joke again with the bride; h'm—I can even 
say -yes, 1 can hint that I will return again exactly in nine months 
in the capacity of godfather! He, he! She is sure to have a baby 
by that time! They breed like rabbits.—Everyone will laugh and 
the bride will blush; I shall kiss her forehead with feeling, I may 
perhaps give her my blessing, and—to-morrow in the office every¬ 
one will know of my action. But to-morrow I am strict again, 
to-morrow I am once more exacting, inexorable, but then they 
all know that I am like that. They know my soul, they know the 
main point: ‘He is strict as a chief—but as a man, why, he’s an 
angel!’ And thus I have conquered: I have caught them by one 
small act which would never have come into your head; now 
they are mine; I am the father—they the children. Now then, 
your Excellency Stepan Nikiforovich, go and do the same sort 
of thing. . . . 

“Yes, do you know, do you understand, that Pseldonymov will 
tell his childen how the General himself came to the reception 
and drank at his wedding? And these children will tell their 
children, and they to their grandchildren, as the most sacred 
anecdote, that the leader, the great statesman (I shall be all this 
bv that time) honored them; and so on, and so on. I shall lift 
up the morally humbled, I shall restore him to himself . . . for 
does he not get only ten roubles salary a month ? I have but to 
repeat this five times or ten, or something of the same kind, and 
I shall gain popularity everywhere. I .shall be imprinted on all 
hearts, and the devil only knows what can afterwards be the 
result of all this 'popularity!” 

In this or almost this way Ivan Il'ich argued with himself. 
(Well, gentlemen, there are many things a man says to himself 
at times, especially when he is in a somewhat eccentric condition.) 
All these arguments flashed through his mind in the space of 
half a minute, and it is probable that he would have contented 
himself with these reflections, and merely bringing Stepan Niki¬ 
forovich mentally to shame, would have gone quietly home and 
retired to bed—better for him if he had!—but the whole trouble 
was, that the moment was an eccentric one. 
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As if on purpose, at that moment he suddently pictured to him¬ 
self in his excited imagination the self-satisfied faces of Stepan 
Nikiforovich and Semen Ivanovich. 

“We shan’t stand the test,” Stepan Nikiforovich had repeated, 
smiling haughtily. 

“He, he, he!” echoed Semen Ivanovich with his very nastiest 
smile. 

“Let us see whether we shan’t stand the test!” said Ivan Il’ich 
with determination, and his face flushed. He descended from 
the boarded footpath, crossed the road with firm steps and en¬ 
tered the house of his subordinate, the registrar Pseldonymov. 

His star led him on. He passed through the little gate bravely, 
and contemptuously pushed aside with his foot the long-haired, 
mangy little dog which more from propriety than from fierceness 
threw itself at his feet, barking loudly. He went along the boards 
that led to the front door and the small projecting iron-roofed 
porch, and going up three very rickety wooden steps found him¬ 
self in a tiny entrance. Although the end of a tallow candle or a 
night-light was burning in a corner here, that did not prevent 
Ivan Il’ich from stepping with his left foot, galosh and all, into a 
galantine that had been put out to cool. Ivan Il’ich bent down, 
and peering with curiosity saw that there were two other dishes 
with some sort of jelly and two moulds evidently full of blanc¬ 
mange. The squashed galantine somewhat confused him, and 
for one short moment the thought crossed his brain, should he 
not quietly go back? But he considered this too mean. Calculat¬ 
ing that nobody had seen him or would be likely to suspect him, 
he hastily wiped his galosh to conceal all traces, groped about, 
and found a fcit-covered door, which he opened. He stepped into 
a tiny lobby, half of which was literally filled up with all sorts 
of cloaks, coats, furs, capes, hoods, caps, scarfs, and galoshes; 
the other half was occupied by the musicians: two fiddles, a flute, 
and a double bass, four men in all, who had of course been picked 
up in the street. They sat at an unpainted table, and by the light 
of one tallow candle were scraping away vigorously at the last 
figure of a quadrille. Through the open door the dancers could 
be seen in a cloud of dust, tobacco smoke, and vapor from the 
kitchen. It had the look of mad gaiety. You could hear laughter, 
shouts, and piercing shrieks from the ladies. The men stamped 
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like a squadron of cavalry. Above all the racket there could be 
heard the commands of the leader of the dance, evidently a wild 
young man who was quite carried away by the dance. “Cavaliers, 
avancez —chaine des dames — balances,” and so on, and so on. 
Ivan Il’ich, not without some emotion, threw off his fur coat and 
galoshes, and with his fur cap in his hand entered the room. He 
had by now ceased to reason. . . . 

For the first moment nobody noticed him, everybody being too 
much occupied with the dance that was just coming to an end. 
Ivan Il'ich stood quite dumbfounded and could distinguish noth¬ 
ing among the general confusion. Ladies’ dresses flew past him, 
men with cigarettes in their mouths hurried by; a pale blue scarf 
of some lady whirled before his eyes and hit him on the nose; 
she was followed by a medical student with a flowing mane of 
dishevelled hair who rushed madly on, pushing him roughly out 
of the way; a long-legged officer of some unknown regiment, 
stiff as a milestone, flashed before him; somebody in hurrying by 
and stamping like the others, cried out in an unnatural, squeaky 
voice: “Eh, eh, PseJdonimushka!” Under Ivan Il’ich’s feet there 
was something stickly; the floor had evidently been waxed. There 
must have been about thirty guests in the room (which by the 
way was a fairly large one). 

In another minute the quadrille came to an end, and almost 
immediately it all turned out exactly as Ivan Il’ich had imagined 
while he was still thinking on the boarded footway. The guests 
and the dancers had not had time to regain their breath and wipe 
the sweat from their brows, when a murmur passed through their 
ranks, a sort of unusual whisper. All eyes, all heads turned 
quickly towards the guest who had just entered. Then everyone 
began gradually to move away and step back. Those who had not 
noticed him were pulled by their dresses and made to under¬ 
stand. They looked around and at once fell back with the others. 
Ivan Il’ich was still standing in the doorway, not taking a step 
forward, and between him and the guests the open space, strewn 
with numberless papers from sweets, cigarette ends, and tickets, 
became larger and larger. Suddenly a young man stepped shyly 
into this space; he had a shock of light-colored hair and a long 
hooked nose, and he wore the undress uniform of the civil service. 
He came forward bowing and looked at the uninvited guest with 
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just the look a dog has when his master calls him to give him a 
whipping. 

“How do you do. Pseldonymov, do you recognize me?” said 
Ivan Il’ich, and at the same moment felt that he had said it very 
awkwardly; he also felt that perhaps at that moment he was 
doing something awfully silly. 

“Your Ex-ex-excellency!” stammered Pseldonymov. 

“Well, my friend! I came in here quite by chance—as you can 
probably imagine!’! 

But Pseldonymov evidently could not imagine anything. With 
staring eyes he stood there in horrible uncertainty. 

“I suppose you will not turn me out. . . . Pleased or otherwise, 
we have to welcome our guests!” continued Ivan Il’ich, feeling 
that he was becoming confused to an undignified state of feeble¬ 
ness. He wanted to smile but could not; he felt that his humor¬ 
ous story about Stepan Nikiforovich and Trifon was becoming 
more and more impossible. All this time Pseldonymov remained 
immovable as if on purpose, staring at him foolishly. Ivan Il’ich 
became uneasy; he felt that it only wanted another such minute 
for the whole thing to become an incredible absurdity. 

“Have I in any way disturbed—I will go away . . .” he said in 
a half audible voice, and some nerve twitched in the corner of his 
mouth. But Pseldonymov had already recovered himself. 

“Your Excellency, pardon me—an honor,” he mumbled, bow¬ 
ing hastily; “have the goodness to be seated,” and recovering still 
further he pointed with both hands to the sofa from which the 
table had been removed to make room for the dancing. 

Ivan Il’ich’s soul was eased and he sank down on the sofa; at 
the same moment some one hastened to move a table towards it. 
He looked round and saw that he alone was seated; all the others, 
even the ladies, remained standing—A bad sign!—But the mo¬ 
ment had not yet arrived to reassure and encourage them. The 
guests still retreated, and it was Pseldonymov alone who stood 
before him bowing low and far from smiling, for he could as 
yet not in the least understand what was happening. The moment 
was short but horrible. Our hero felt so much distress in that 
moment that this invasion of his subordinate’s home, performed 
on the principles of a Haroun-al-Raschid, might well be looked 
upon as a heroic exploit. Suddenly another figure appeared next 
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to Pseldonymov and began bowing too. Ivan Il'ich recognized, to 
his inexpressible pleasure, not to say delight, the head clerk of 
his department, Akim Petrovich Zubikov, with whom, of course, 
he was not acquainted, but whom he knew as a business-like and 
silent official. He at once got up and offered Akim Petrovich his 
hand, his whole hand and not two fingers. Akim Petrovich re¬ 
ceived it in both of his with the greatest respect. The General 
triumphed; the situation was saved. 

In fact, from that moment Pseldonymov became, so to speak, 
not the second but the third person. Ivan Il’ich could now tell his 
story to the head clerk, accepting him at this hour of need as a 
friend, not to say an intimate, while Pseldonymov could stand by 
all the time in silence, trembling with devotion. Consequently 
propriety was observed. The story was necessary— Ivan Il'ich 
felt this, he saw that all the guests expected something, that in 
the two doorways all the inhabitants of the house were crowded, 
almost climbing on each other's shoulders to look at him and to 
hear him speak. The only thing that was unpleasant was that the 
head clerk , out of sheer stupidity, still did not sit down. 

“Why do you not . . . ?" said Ivan Il'ich, awkwardly pointing 
to a place on the sofa next to himself. 

“Excuse me, Excellency—this will do for me,” and Akim Pet¬ 
rovich quickly sat down on a chair which was rapidly placed for 
him by Pseldonymov, who himself remained stiffly standing. 

“Can you imagine such an occurrence?" began Ivan Il'ich in a 
somewhat uneven but already confident voice, addressing himself 
exclusively to Akim Petrovich. He drew out his words, divided 
the syllables, put special stress on some letters, stopped in places, 
and even to himself acknowledged that he was speaking with 
affectation, but was unable to regain full mastery of himself; 
some external force seemed to act on him. At that moment he 
became painfully conscious of a great many things. 

“—Just fancy, I had come away from Stepan Nikiforovich 
Nikiforov's—you may have heard of him, the Privy Councillor— 
don’t you remember—on that commission . . 

Akim Petrovich respectfully bent his whole body forward: 
“I couldn't fail to know of him, sir!" 

“He is now your neighbor," continued Ivan Il'ich, and for a 
moment, mainly from propriety but also to relieve the strain, he 
turned to Pseldonymov; but he soon turned away again as he 
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noticed by Pseldonymov's eyes that it was a matter of no con¬ 
sequence to him. 

“An old man, as you know, who dreamed all his life of buying 
a house. At last he has bought one—and a very nice house too. 
Yes—and to-day was his birthday—he has never celebrated it 
before, and had even kept the .date a secret from us—avoided it 
from stinginess! He, he! And now he was so pleased with his 
new house that he invited me and Semen Ivanovich—you know 
him— Shipulenko ?” 

Akim Petrovich bowed again, bowed profoundly! Ivan Il'ich 
was somewhat reassured. It had crossed his mind that the head 
clerk might perhaps guess that at that moment he w^as a neces¬ 
sary point d’appni for his Excellency. That would be the worst 
thing that could possibly happen. 

“Well, we sat there, the three of us, and he gave us champagne. 
We talked of business, this, that, and the other—the questions of 
the day—we got to arguing! He, he!” 

Akim Petrovich raised his eyebrows respectfully. 

“But that is not the point. We took leave of him—he's a very 
regular old gentleman, pedantic, goes to bed early, you know— 
old age! We went out of the house and—my Trifon was not 
there. I was annoyed and made inquires: ‘What has become of 
Trifon and my carriage?” It appeared that, expecting me to be 
late, he had gone off to the wedding of some kuma or sister— 
Heaven only knows who!—somewhere here on the Petersburg 
Side, and had taken the carriage with him!” Out of propriety the 
General again glanced at Pseldonymov. He duly bowed, but not 
at all as he should have done to a General! “There's no sympathy 
in his heart,” shot through Ivan Il'ich's brain. 

“Whoever heard of such a thing?” said Akim Petrovich with 
great astonishment, and a low murmur of surprise passed through 
the whole company. 

“You can imagine my position,” Ivan Il'ich looked all around. 
“There was nothing else to be done, so I started on foot. I 
thought if I could get as far as the Great Prospect I should be 
sure to find a cab there. He, he!” 

“Hi, hi, hi!” respectfully echoed Akim Petrovich. Again a 
murmur, this time of merriment, passed through the crowd. At 
that moment the lamp glass of one of the wall lamps broke with a 
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great crack. Some one hurried to pick up the pieces. Pseldo- 
nymov started and looked fiercely at the lamp, but the General did 
not take the slightest notice of it, and quiet reigned once more. 

“I am walking along—the night is so fine, so calm. Suddenly 
I hear music, footsteps, dancing. Out of curiosity I ask a police¬ 
man : ‘Pseldonymov's wedding.' Yes, my friend, are you not 
giving a fine ball to the whole Petersburg Side? Ha, ha!"—he 
laughed again, turning suddenly to Pseldonymov. 

“Hi, hi, hi! Yes, sir!" echoed Akim Petrovich; there was 
again a movement among the guests, but the stupidest part of it 
was that even now Pseldonymov did not smile, although he 
bowed again. He seemed to be made of wood. “He must be a 
fool !" thought Ivan Il'ich; “why, a donkey would have smiled, 
and then all would go on swimmingly." He became impatient. “I 
thought I would look in at my subordinate's. He won't turn me 
out; pleased or not pleased, we have to welcome our guests, you 
know. Forgive me; if I am disturbing you at all, I can go away. 
I only came in to see. . . 

Little by little there was a general movement. Akim Petrovich 
put on his sweetest smile, as if to say: “How could your Ex- 
cellecy disturb us ?" The guests began to move and show the first 
signs of freedom of manners. Most of the ladies had already sat 
down. The boldest of them ventured to fan themselves with 
their handkerchiefs—a good and positive sign. One lady in a 
shabby velvet dress began to speak in a loud voice. The officer tc 
whom she addressed herself wanted to answer her in a loud voice, 
but as they were the only two speaking he refrained. The men, 
who were mostly government clerks, with a few students among 
them, looked about as if urging one another to be more free— 
coughed—even began to move a step or two in various direc¬ 
tions. Nobody was specially awkward, but all were shy, and 
almost all secretly felt hostility to the person who had come to 
disturb their gaiety. The officer, ashamed of his pusillanimity, 
began gradually to approach the table. 

“Listen, my friend, may I ask you what is your name and 
patronymic?" Ivan Il'ich asked Pseldonymov. 

“Porfiry Petrov, your Excellency," he answered, with his eyes 
staring as if he were on parade. 

“Porfiry Petrov, won’t you introduce me to your young wife? 
Conduct mo —I . . ." 
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He seemed inclined to rise, but Pseldonymov hurried to the 
drawing-room as fast as his legs would carry him. The bride was 
standing at the door so he had not far to go, but as soon as she 
heard that the conversation had turned on her she quickly hid. 
In a minute Pseldonymov returned leading her by the hand. 
Everybody made way for them. Ivan Il'ich ceremoniously rose 
from the sofa and addressed her with his most amiable smile. 

“I am very, very glad to make your acquaintance," said he with 
the most aristrocratic inclination, “especially on such an occasion." 

He continued to vrear his stereotyped smile. The ladies were 
pleasantly agitated. 

“ Charmec ," said the lady in the velvet dress, almost aloud. 

The bride was worthy of Pseldonymov. She was a thin little 
lady of barely seventeen, with a very small pale face and sharp 
little nose. Her small piercing eyes, that glanced rapidly about, 
did not appear in the slightest degree confused, but on the con¬ 
trary looked fixedly at him with an expression—one might almost 
say—of mischief. Evidently Pseldonymov had chosen her for her 
beauty. She was dressed in a white muslin dress over a pink slip. 
Her neck was thin, her body that of a chicken, her bones all 
seemed to protrude. She had nothing to say in reply to the Gen¬ 
eral's greeting. 

“You've got a very pretty little wife," he continued in a low 
voice as if only addressing Pseldonymov, but in such a way that 
the bride should hear him. But again Pseldonymov had nothing to 
say, and this time even did not bow. It seemed to Ivan Il'ich 
almost as if he saw something cold and concealed in his eyes, as 
if there were something special, something malignant on his mind. 
But whatever it might cost, it was necessary to get to his better 
feelings. That was the object of his being there. 

“A fine sort of couple," he thought. “However—" and he 
again turned to the bride, making place for her on the sofa beside 
him; but to the two or three questions he addressed to her he 
again got only “yes" or “no" for a reply, and these words he 
could scarcely hear. 

“If she only were a little confused,” he continued to reflect, “I 
could then venture on a joke. As it is, my position is helpless." 
Even Akim Petrovich remained silent, as if on purpose; it was 
just stupidity, but all the same unpardonable. “Ladies and gentle- 
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men, I hope I have not interfered with your amusement,” he 
said, addressing the whole party. He felt that the palms of his 
hands were perspiring. 

“No, no, sir! Do not trouble yourself about that, your Ex¬ 
cellency, we shall soon begin again; we are just getting cool, sir/' 
answered the officer. The bride looked at him approvingly; the 
officer was not old and wore the uniform of some obscure detach¬ 
ment. Pseldonymov stood in the same place and his nose seemed 
to stick out farther than ever. He stood there like a lackey hold¬ 
ing his master’s fur coat and waiting for the end of his good¬ 
byes. This remark Ivan Il’ich made to himself; he began to feel 
lost; he had a feeling of awkwardness, of terrible awkwardness, 
as if the ground were slipping from under his feet, as if he had 
got in some place from which he could not get out, as if he were 
in the dark. 

Suddenly every one stepped back and a short, stumpy woman 
appeared. She was no longer young; dressed very simply though 
evidently with an attempt to be smart, she had a large shawl on 
her shoulders, fastened at the throat, and a cap to which she 
seemed unaccustomed. She had in her hands a small round tray 
on which stood a full but already uncorked bottle of champagne 
and two glasses, no more and no less. The bottle was evidently 
destined for only two of the guests. 

The elderly woman came straight up to the General. 

“I beg your Excellency not to be exacting/’ she said with a 
bow; “since you have condescended to come to us to honor my 
son’s wedding with your presence, do us the favor of drinking the 
health of the young couple. You will not refuse to do us that 
honor?” 

Ivan Il’ich caught at her as if for salvation. She was not at 
all an old woman, only about forty-five or six—not more. But 
she had such a good, rosy face, such an open, round, Russian 
countenance—she smiled so good-naturedly, bowed so simply— 
that Ivan Il’ich was almost comforted and began to hope again. 

“So you—you are the—er—mother of your son,” he said, ris¬ 
ing from the sofa. 

“My mother, your Excellency,” mumbled Pseldonymov, 
stretching out his long neck and poking his nose forward. 

“Ah, very pleased—very pleased to make your acquaintance.” 
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“Your Excellency has no objection-?” 

“With the very greatest pleasure!” 

The tray was placed oil the table, Pseldonymov jumped for¬ 
ward to pour out the wine, and Ivan Il’ich, still standing, took a 
glass. 

“I am particularly—specially glad of this opportunity, that I 
can—” he began “—that 1 may—with this express'— Tn short, as 
your chief—T wish you, madam” (and he turned to the bride), 
“and you, friend Porfiry—I wish you every possible prosperity 
and long happiness!” 

And he emptied his glass with feeling; it was the seventh that 
evening. Pseldonymov looked serious, even gloomy. The General 
began to hate him heartily. 

“And here’s this big blockhead” (he looked at the officer) 
“standing there—why doesn’t he shout ‘Hurrah’? Then every¬ 
thing would go all right.” 

“And you too, Akim Petrovich, drink a glass and congratulate 
them,” said the old woman, turning to the head clerk. “You are 
his chief, he is your subordinate. Look after my son, I ask you, 
for his mother’s sake! Do not forget us in time to come, my dear 
friend, Akim Petrovich, you are such a good, kind man!“ 

“How charming these old Russian women are!” thought Ivan 
Il’ich. “She has put life into us all. 1 always loved the people!” 

At that moment another tray was brought and placed on the 
table. It was carried by a girl in a rustling chintz dress that had 
not yet been washed and a crinoline. The tray was so large that 
she was hardly able to hold it in her two hands. On it were 
numberless small plates, with apples, sweets, candied fruits, fruit 
pastilles, nuts, and other refreshments. The tray had till then been 
standing in the drawing-room as refreshment for all the guests, 
especially the ladies, but now it was brought in for the General 
only. 

“I hope your Excellency will not disdain our victuals! One 
must be content with what one has got!” said the old woman, 
bowing again. 

“With pleasure,” said Ivan Il’ich, as he took a nut, which he 
broke between his fingers. He decided to make himself popular 
to the end. 

At that moment the bride began to giggle. 
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“What is the joke?” 
of life. 


asked Ivan Il'ich, pleased to see any sign 


“It is only Ivan Kosten’kinych making me laugh,” she answered 
bluntly. 


The (General looked round and noticed a very good-looking, 
fair-haired youth who was trying to hide behind a chair on the 
other side of the sofa, and who was whispering something to 
Mme. 1’seldommov. The youth got up. lie veas evidently very 
young and bashful. 

“1 was telling her about the Dream-book, your Excellency!” 
he mumbled as if to excuse himself. 


“W hat sort of a ‘Dream-book’?” asked Ivan Ibid 


fm < 1 - 


in^ly. 

“There is a new Dream-book, sir, a fine book, sir. 1 told her, 
sir, that if one dreamed of M. Panaev, that meant one would 
spill coffee on one’s shirt front, sir.” 


“What naivete!” thought Ivan Il’ich with irritation. The 
youth, who had become very red while he spoke, was very pleased 
with himself for having told this story about M. Panaev. 


“Yes, yes, I have beard of it,” replied his Excellency. 

“No, but there is something better still,” began another guest 
close to Ivan Il’ich. “A new T dictionary is being published, and it 
is said M. Kraevskv will w’rite articles on Alfcraki . . . and po¬ 
lemical literature.” This was .said by a young man, who far from 
being confused was rather bold. He wore a white waistcoat and 
gloves, and had a hat in his hand. He did not dance, but looked 1 
on condescendingly, as he was on the staff of the satirical maga¬ 
zine, the Firebrand, gave tone to the company, and had come to 
the wedding by chance as Pseldonymov’s honored guest. The 
young men were on very intimate terms, having a year previ¬ 
ously shared their poverty and the corner of a room in a lodging- 
house kept by a German woman. He was not averse from drink¬ 
ing vodka, and had already more than once absented himself for 
that purpose and retired to a back room, to which all knew the 
way. He annoyed the General very much. 

“And this is amusing, sir—interrupted the fair-haired youth 
who had told the story of the shirt-front, on whom the journalist 
in the w r hite waistcoat looked with hatred,—“it is amusing, your 
Excellency, because the author assumes that M Kraevsky does 
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not know how to spell and thinks that “polemical literature” is 
written with ‘pa’!” 

The poor youth was hardly able to finish. He saw by the 
General's eyes that long ago he had understood what was meant, 
and that the General also looked a little confused just because 
he knew it. The young man became incredibly ashamed of him¬ 
self. He was able to efface himself somewhere and was very sad 
for the rest of the evening. In his place the bold journalist on the 
Firebrand came still nearer, and appeared to have the intention 
of taking a .-eat in the vicinity of the General, a liberty which 
seemed to Ivan Il'ich somewhat embarrassing. 

“Come, Porfiry, w ill you tell me,” began the General for some¬ 
thing to say—T always wanted to ask you personally—why are 
\ou called Pseldonymov and not Pseudonymov ? Surely you 
ought to be called Pseudonymov? 

“I can’t tell you the exact reason, your Excellency,” answered 
I ’seldonymov, 

“It is probably his father, sir, when he entered the service; 
there was some mistake in the papers, so that he has remained 
1‘seldunyinov,” explained Akim Petrovich, “such things do oc¬ 
cur, sir.” 

“Cer-tain-ly,” said the General hotly. “Cer-tain-ly, because— 
you can judge for yourself—Pseudonymov has its origin in the 
literary word ‘pseudonvm,’ but Pseldonvmov does not mean any¬ 
thing.” 

“It was through stupidity, sir,” added Akim Petrovich. 

“How—in what way through stupidity?” 

“The Russian people, often through their stupidity, change the 
letters, sir, and pronounce them in their own way, sir. Take as 
an example they sav ‘nevalid’ when they ought to say ‘invalid,’ 
sir.” 

“Oh, yes, ‘nevalid,’ he, he, he!” 

“They also say ‘mumber,’ your Excellency,” broke in the tall 
officer, who had long been itching to distinguish himself. 

“What do you mean by ‘mumber’?” 

“ ‘Mumber’ instead of ‘number/ your Excellency.” 

“Oh yes, just so, ‘mumber’ instead of ‘number.’ ... Oh yes, 
yes. ... he, he, he!” Ivan Il’ich was obliged to laugh at the 
officer’s joke. 
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The officer arranged his tie. 

“And they also say ‘bast/ ” explained the contributor to the 
Firebrand, but his Excellency tried not to hear him. He was not 
going to laugh for everybody. 

“ ‘Hast’ instead of ‘past/ ” persisted the journalist with evi¬ 
dent irritation. 

Ivan Il'ich looked severely at him. 

mf 

“Why are you making a nuisance of yourself?” whispered 
Pseldonymov to the journalist. 

“What do you mean? 1 am just conversing. Can't one even 
speak—” the latter began to argue in a whisper, but he soon 
stopped and left the room in a huff. 

He went straight to the attractive back room where, for the 
benefit of the gentlemen, there stood all the evening a small table 
covered with a Yaroslav linen table-cloth, on which were laid 
for their delectation two sorts of vodka, a herring, pressed ca¬ 
viare cut into small pieces, and a bottle of the very strongest 
sherry from the national wine-cellar. With bitterness in his heart 
he had just poured himself out a glass of vodka wdien the medi¬ 
cal student with the dishevelled hair rushed into the room. He 
was the chief dancer afld leader of the dances at Pseldonymov’s 
ball. With hasty greediness he seized the bottle. 

“It’s going to begin directly/' said he hurriedly, as if giving 
orders. “Come and look; I shall give them a solo standing on 
my head, and after supper I shall risk a can-can. It will be just 
suitable for a wedding—a sort of friendly hint to Pseldonymov. 
She's a fine woman, that Cleopatra Semenovna; you can risk 
anything _\ou like with her." 

“He's a retrograde,” the writer answered gloomily, as he 
emptied his glass. 

“W ho is a retrograde ?” 

“That person, the one they have just put the sweets in front 
of. A retrograde!. . . I assure you.” 

“Get along,” mumbled the student and hurried out of the room 
as the ritornclle of the next quadrille was heard. 

The contributor to the Firebrand, left alone, poured himself 
out another glass to strengthen his courage and independence, 
drank it off, and helped himself to a snack; never before had his 
Excellency the Privv Councillor Ivan Il'ich made for himself a 
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more bitter enemy or a more implacable avenger than he had in 
the slighted collaborator of the Firebrand, especially after two 
glasses of vodka. Alas, Ivan Il'ich never suspected anything of 
that nature. He never even suspected another very important 
fact which had an influence on all the subsequent mutual rela¬ 
tions of the guests and his Excellency. The fact is, that though 
he had on his side given a proper and even minute explanation of 
his presence at the wedding of his underling, his explanation did 
not really satisfy anybody, and the guests continued to feel shy. 
But suddenly everything changed as if by enchantment, the 
company became calm and ready to enjoy themselves again, to 
laugh, shout, dance, just as if the unexpected guest were not in 
the room. The cause of it was that in an unaccountable manner 
a rumor, a whisper, the news gradually spread all over the room, 
that the guest “seems just a little . . ."—“under the influence of 
. . .” Though at first this appeared like a terrible calumny, little 
by little it seemed to be justified, so that at last it was all quite 
clear. More than that, at the same time they all felt unusually 
free and easy. It was at this moment that the quadrille, the last 
before supper, began, the dance to which the medical student 
hastened back. 

Ivan Il'ich was just going to address the bride again, and this 
time he hoped to get the better of her shyness by some joke, 
when the tall officer- came up and with a great flourish sank down 
on one knee before her. She at once jumped up from the sofa 
and fluttered away with him to take a place in the quadrille; the 
officer made no excuses, and she did not so much as look at the 
General as she went away; ijt seemed as if she were glad to 
escape from him. 

“After all,” thought Ivan Il’ich, “she had every right to do so. 
and one can’t expect good manners from them—H'm! well, friend 
Porfiry, don't stand on ceremony/' he said, turning to Pseldo- 
nvmov; “perhaps there is something that requires your attention, 
or something perhaps that—please don't mind me, please feel no 
restraint. . . . Why is he standing guard over me?" he added to 
himself. 

It became unbearable to have Pseldonymov with his long neck 
standing near him, and to see his staring eyes fixed attentively on 
him. In a word, this was not the thing, not at all the thing; but 
Ivan Il'ich was still far from confessing it to himself. 
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The quadrille begin. 

“Will your Excellency permit me . . . asked Akim Petro¬ 
vich, respectfully taking up the bottle ready to fill his Excellency’s 
glass. 

“I—I really don’t know if-” 

But Akim Petrovich with a bright smile of devotion had already 
poured out the champagne. Having filled one glass, he proceeded 
secretly and stealthily, and with many grimaces, to fill his own too, 
with this difference, that his own glass was about a finger-breadth 
less full, which seemed more respectful. Sitting next to his im¬ 
mediate superior he felt like a woman in labor. What was he to 
talk about? He was bound to amuse his Excellency, such was 
his duty—had ho not the honor of his company? The champagne 
served as a resource, and indeed it proved most agreeable to his 
Excellency that he had poured it out—not for the sake of the 
champagne, for it was warm and the most ordinary mediocre 
stuff, but morally agreeable. 

“The old fellow wants a drink himself/’ thought Ivan Il’ich, 

and dare not without me. Why should I stop him? It would 
be silly if the bottle stood between us untouched.” 

Ho sipped his wine; it was at any rate better than sitting there 
doing nothing. 

“I am here—” he began, stopping and emphazing each work: 
“I am here, as it were, by chance, and, of course, it is probable 
that some will consider it improper—so to speak—for me to be 
mi such company.” 

Akim Petrovich was silent and listened with timid curiosity. 

“But I hope you will understand why I am here. It is not just 
to drink wine that 1 have come! He, he!” 

Akim Petrovich wanted to echo his Excellency’s laugh but 
missed fire, and again remained silent, not answering him a single 
consoling word. 

“I am here, so to speak, to approve ... to show—so to speak 
—morally the object . . /’ continued Ivan Il’ich, getting vexed 
with Akim Petrovich’s slowness of comprehension, but suddenly 
he became silent too. He saw that poor Akim Petrovich lowered 
his eyes in a guilty way. The General in slight confusion hastily 
took another sip from his glass, and Akim Petrovich, as if his 
whole salvation consisted in so doing, seized the bottle and re¬ 
filled it. 
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"You certainly have not much to say,” thought Ivan Il’ich, 
looking sternly at poor Akim Petrovich, who, feeling the stern 
eyes of the General on him, decided to continue his silence and 
not lift his own. In this way they remained seated opposite each 
other for about two minutes, two very painful minutes for Akim 
Petrovich. 

We must say just a word or so about Akim Petrovich. A man 
as quiet as a hen, he was of quite the old-fashioned stamp, 
brought up to servility, and at the same time a good and even a 
noble man. He was one of the Russians of Petersburg, that is 
to say, he and his father and his grandfather had been bom and 
brought up and had served in Petersburg and had never once left 
that town; such people constitute quite a peculiar Russian type. 
They have hardly any knowledge of Russian and are not at all 
troubled at their ignorance. All their interests are concentrated on 
Petersburg and mainly on the office in which they are employed. 
All their solicitude is centered in a game of preference at copeck 
points, in their shop, and in their monthly salary. They do not 
know a single Russian custom nor a single Russian song except 
“Chips/’ and that only because the street organs play it. There 
arc two essential and unfailing signs by which you can instantly 
distinguish a real Russian from a Petersburg Russian. The first 
is that no Petersburg Russian ever says "the Petersburg Jour - 
not/' but always "the Academical Journal"; the second and 
equally important sign is that they never say " Zavtrak” (for 
breakfast or lunch), but always " Fruhstuck” with a special ac¬ 
cent on the “Fruh.” By these rooted and characteristic signs you 
can know them anywhere. They are a humble type that has 
been definitely formed during the last thirty-five years. Akim 
Petrovich was, however, no fool. If the General had asked him 
about something suitable to his understanding, he would have 
answered quite appositely and would have even sustained the 
conversation, but it would have been indecent for a subordinate 
to answer such questions, although Akim Petrovich was dying 
to know something more definite as to what his Excellency’s in¬ 
tentions were. 

In the meantime Ivan Il’ich fell more and more deeply into re¬ 
flection and into a kind of confusion of ideas. From thoughtless¬ 
ness and absence of mind he more and more often took a sip at 
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his glass. Akim Petrovich lost no time in zealously filling it up 
again. Both men were silent. Ivan Il’ich at kibt began to look at 
the dances; before long they interested him. Suddenly something 
surprised him. 

The dances were really very gay. Here they danced in the sim¬ 
plicity of their hearts, for amusement, and even with abandon. 
There were very few good dancers but many awkward ones, who 
stamped about with such vigor that they might have been taken 
for good. The person who distinguished himself most was the 
officer. He especially liked the figures where he remained the 
only dancer and performed a sort of solo. In this he bent about 
with remarkable agility; sometimes, though normally straight as a 
milestone, suddenly bent so much to one side that one thought 
he was sure to fall over, but with another step he suddenly bent 
to the opposite side at the same acute angle with the floor. All 
the time his face wore a serious expression, and he danced in the 
full conviction that everyone was admiring him. Another dancer 
went to sleep near his partner during the second figure, having 
had more than was good for him before the quadrille began; his 
lady had to dance alone. A young registrar who was dancing 
with the lady in the blue scarf always made the same joke in every 
figure and in all the five quadrilles danced that evening; he re¬ 
mained a little behind his partner, seized the end of her scarf, 
and while in the act of crossing to his vis-a-vis rapidly pressed a 
few dozen kisses on it. His partner floated before him as if quite 
unconscious of what he was doing. The medical student, as he 
liad promised, executed a solo on his head, and thereby caused 
furious delight, stampings of applause and shouts of pleasure. 
In a word, there was a great lack of restraint. Ivan Il’ich, the 
wine beginning to have an effect on him, at first smiled, but little 
by little a bitter feeling of doubt began to creep into his soul; 
of course he was very fond of unconstraint and freedom of man¬ 
ners—he had wanted it, had heartily invited it at the moment 
when they had all stepped back from him, but now this same free¬ 
dom of manner seemed to be getting out of bounds. For instance, 
the lady in tho well-worn velvet dress that she had bought not 
second but fourth hand fastened it with pins during the sixth 
figure in such a way that it looked as if she had trousers on. This 
lady was the Geopatra Semenovna with whom you could risk 
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anything, as her partner the medical student had said. There is 
no need to speak of the medical student, he was a regular Fokin. 
Why was it that a moment ago they all fell back and now were so 
emancipated? It might be nothing, but the change seemed strange : 
it predicted something. It was as if they had quite forgotten 
that Ivan Il’ich was in the world. Of course he was the first to 
laugh, and had even risked some applause. Akim Petrovich tit¬ 
tered in unison, though it was evidently mixed with pleasure, and 
he never suspected that his Excellency was beginning to nourish 
a new worm in his heart. 

'‘You dance very well, young man,” Ivan Il’ich felt himself 
called upon to say to the student when he passed by at the end 
of the quadrille. 

The student turned sharply round, made a grimace, and ap¬ 
proaching hi,s face—quite indecently close—to his Excellency’s, 
crowed like a cock at the top of his voice. This was too much; 
I\au Il’ich got up from the table. Despite this movement there 
was a roar of laughter, for the imitation of the crowing of a cock 
was very natural and the grimace so unexpected, Ivan Il’ich was 
still standing there in doubt, when Pseldonvmov appeared and 
bowing begged him to come to supper. His mother followed him. 

" Baiyushka > your Excellency,” she said bowing. '‘Do us the 
honor—do not disdain our poverty. . . 

"I—]—really, I don’t know,” began Ivan Il’ich: "it was not 
for this . . . I—I wanted to be going. . . 

It is true he held his fur cap*in his hand. Moreover, at that 
moment he gave himself his word of honor that he would go 
away at once, whatever it might cost, that nothing would induce 
him to stay . . . and yet he stayed. A minute later he led the 
procession to the supper table, Pseldonymov and his mother going 
before to clear the way. He was placed in the scat of honor, and 
again a fresh bottle of champagne appeared before him. For 
hors d,' oeuvres there were herrings and vodka. He stretched out 
his hand, filled himself a large wine-glass of vodka, and drank 
it off. He had never drunk vodka before. He felt as if he were 
rolling dowm a hill—flying . . . flying . . flying . . . that he 
must stop himself—catch hold of something, but there was no 
possibility of doing so. . . . 
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In fact, his position became more and more eccentric. More 
than that, it seemed to be a sort of mockery of fate. God only 
knows what had happened to him in the space of an hour. When 
he had entered the house he had stretched out his arms, so to 
speak, to embrace the whole of humanity and all who were sub¬ 
ordinate to him; and now hardly an hour later he felt and knew 
with pain in his heart that he could not bear Pseldonymov, and 
cursed him, his wife, and his wedding. Not only this, but he also 
saw in Pseldonymov’s face, in his eyes, that he too could not bear 
his chief; he looked, almost said: “Go to the devil, you damned 
old creature! What brought you here to sit on my shoulders?” 
He had long ago read all this in Pseldonymov’s eves. 

Of course Ivan Il’ich, as he sat down to table, would sooner 
have had his hand chopped off than confess honestly aloud, or 
even to himself, that it had really turned out in the way it had. 
That moment had not yet arrived; he was still in a sort of moral 
equilibrium. But his heart—in his heart there were gnawings 
It wanted to be free, to escape into the air, to rest. Ivan Il’ich 
was indeed too good a man. 

He knew, yes, he knew very well that he ought long ago to 
have left, not only to have left but really to have escaped and 
saved himself; that everything was suddenly turning out not in 
the way, not at all in the way, he had planned while walking on 
the boarded footpath. 

“Why did I come here ? Did I come here to eat and drink ?” 
he asked himself as he ate the herring. He had arrived at a state 
of negation. There were moments when in his heart of hearts 
he looked ironically at his own action. He began not to under¬ 
stand why he had come at all! 

“How could he go away now ? To go away before he had 
accomplished what he wanted to do was impossible. What would 
people say? They would say that I haunt improper places. It 
certainly would seem like that if I did not finish what I came for. 
What will they say to-morrow (because, of course, it will be 
talked of everywhere)—what will Stepan Nikiforovich, Semen 
Ivanovich, sav—what will be said in the Chancery, at Shembel’s, 
at Shubin’s? No, I must leave in such a way that they will all 
understand why I came, I must rfcveal my moral intention.” 

But unfortunately the psychological moment would not pre- 
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sent itself. 'They do not even respect me/’ he continued to think. 
“What are they laughing at? They are so free—as if they have 
no feelings . . .Yes, I have long suspected that the whole of the 
younger generation is feelingless! I must stay, whatever it may 
cost me. Now they are dancing, but at supper they will all be 
collected together ... I shall talk of the questions of the day— 
of reforms—of the greatness of Russia ... I may yet carry 
them with me! Yes, perhaps nothing is lost as yet. Perhaps it 
is always thus in reality. How ought I to begin so as to interest 
them? What turn should I give to the conversation? I feel lost 
. . . quite lost. And what do they want, what do they need? I 
see that they are laughing among themselves. Surely not at me? 
Good Lord!—what do I want? Why am I here? Why don’t I 
go away? What do I expect to accomplish ?” Such were his 
thoughts, and a sort of shame, a sort of deep, unbearable shame 
began to tear at his heart. 

Thus things moved on, one step leading to another. 

It was just two minutes after he had taken his seat at the 
tabic that a terrible thought seized hold of his whole person. He 
suddenly felt horribly drunk, that is to say, not tipsy as he was 
before but completely drunk. The cause of it was the glass of 
vodka he had drunk just after champagne, which instantly took 
effect. He felt and perceived in his whole being that he was be¬ 
coming positively feeble. Of course his courage increased greatly, 
but his consciousness did not desert him and cried to him: “It is 
wrong, very wrong, absolutely indecent/' Of course his wander¬ 
ing drunken thoughts could not remain fixed on any one point; 
there appeared in him suddenly, quite tangibly, two opposite 
sides: on the one side was swagger, the desire to conquer and to 
destroy all obstacles, and a foolhardy certitude of being able to 
attain his object; the other side made itself felt by a painful 
melancholy of the soul and a sort of sinking of the heart: "What 
will they say? How will all this end? What will happen to-mor¬ 
row—to-morrow—to-morrow ?” 

Earlier in the evening he had had a dull presentiment that he 
had enemies among the guests. "It must be because I was drunk 
when I* came,” he thought with torturing doubt. What then was 
his horror when he now became convinced by unmistakable 
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signs that some of those at the table were really his enemies and 
that this fact could no longer be doubted! 

“And why? What can be the reason?” he wondered. 

All the guests, about thirty in number, were seated at the table, 
some of them already quite done for. The others behaved in a 
very careless, malignant, indepenent manner, shouted, spoke in 
very loud voices, proposed toasts at the wrong moment, and bom¬ 
barded the ladies with little pills of bread. One very ill-favored 
personage in a dirty frock-coat fell off his chair at the beginning 
of supper and remained on the floor till the end of it. Another 
wanted to get on the table to propose a toast, and it was only the 
officer who, by pulling at his coat-tails, managed to check his pre¬ 
mature excitement. The supper was quite plebeian, although a 
chef, the slave of some general, had been hired to prepare it; 
there was a galantine, tongue and potatoes, cutlets and green peas ; 
there was also a goose, and, to finish up with, blanc-mange. The 
drinks were—beer, vodka, and sherry. The only bottle of cham¬ 
pagne stood before the General, which obliged him to pour it out 
for himself, as Akim Petrovich did not dare to act on his own 
initiative at supper. The toasts had to be drunk by the other 
guests in bitters or whatever came to hand. The table was com¬ 
posed of a number of small tables placed side by side, including 
a card table, and they were covered with several small table-cloths, 
one of which was a Yaroslav colored one. The guests sat alter¬ 
nately ladies and gentlemen. Pseklonvmov’s mother would not 
sit down, but moved about seeing that all was in order and that 
everybody was served. Instead, a malignant-looking female, with 
a tied-up face, who had not appeared before, came forward in a 
sort of red silk gown and high cap. She proved to be the bride's 
mol her, who had at last agreed to come out of some hack room to 
the supper. Until that moment she had not appeared owing to 
her irreconcilable enmity with Pseldonvmov's mother; but of this 
we shall speak later. This lady looked at the General with ani¬ 
mosity and even with derision, and evidently did not want to be 
introduced to him. This female seemed to Ivan Il'ich to be highly 
suspicious. There were also others who seemed to him suspicious, 
and suggested involuntarily danger and uneasiness. They seemed 
to be forming a sort of conspiracy against him. In any case, that 
is how it appeared to him, and the whole of supper he became 
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more and more convinced that it was so. For instance, there was 
one malignant-looking gentleman with a small beard, an artist of 
some kind, w ho looked at Ivan I rich several times, and then 
turned to his neighbor and whispered something in his ear. 
Another, a student, who it must be confessed was quite drunk, 
showed nevertheless some suspicious signs. There w r ere small 
hopes of the medical student; even the officer was not to be re¬ 
lied upon. L^ut quite special and evident hatred shone from the 
eyes of the journalist: he had such a way of lolling in his chair, 
such a proud and arrogant manner of looking at him, and sniffed 
w ith such independence. Although the other guests paid no atten¬ 
tion to the “journalist,” w T ho had only written four lines of verse 
for the Firebrand and had consequently become a liberal: al¬ 
though, loo, it was evident that he was not liked by them, still 
when a small bullet of bread, clearly aimed at him, fell near Ivan 
Il'ich, he was ready to have his head chopped off if the guilty 
thrower of that bullet was not the gentleman of the Firebrand . 

All this had a most lamentable effect on him. 

There was still another observation that w*as specially unpleas¬ 
ant for him. Ivan Il’ich became quite convinced that there w r as 
beginning to be a want of distinctness in his words; it was hard 
to pronounce them; there w r as much he w 7 anted to say, but his 
tongue would not move; also, that from time to time he began 
to forget himself, and above all that for no reason he would sud¬ 
denly sniff and then laugh, although there w r as nothing to laugh 
at. This disposition soon passed away after drinking a glass of 
champagne; although Ivan Il’ich had poured it out for himself, 
he did not want to drink it, but suddenly emptied it quite unin¬ 
tentionally. After this glass he almost wanted to cry. He felt that 
he was falling into the most sentimental sensitiveness; he again 
began to love, to love all, even Pseldonymov, even the journalist. 
He wanted to embrace them, to embrace them all, to forget and 
be reconciled w T ith them all. Not only that; but he wanted to 
speak to them quite openly, to tell them everything; that is to 
say, what a good and kind man he was, and w r hat splendid abili¬ 
ties he possessed. How useful he would be to his country, how 
well he could amuse the ladies, and above all, w r hat a progressive 
man he w as, how humanely he was ready to condescend to any¬ 
one, even the very lowest, and finally, in conclusion, to tell them 
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quite openly the motives that had induced him to come uninvited 
to Pseldonymov’s wedding, drink two bottles of his champagne, 
and make him happy by his presence. 

“The truth, the sacred truth, above all, the frankness. I will 
win them by frankness. They will believe me, all is clear to me; 
they are looking at me with enmity now, but when I tell them all, 
1 shall conquer them irresistibly. They will fill their glasses and 
with shouts drink my health. The officer, I am sure, will break 
his glass on his spur. Perhaps they will even shout hurrah! Per¬ 
haps if they think of tossing me, as the Hussars do, I would not 
resist that; it would be a very good thing. I shall kiss the bride 
on the forehead; she’s a pretty little thing. Akim Petrovich is 
also a very nice man. .Pseklonymov will of course get better in 
lime. He only wants, so to speak, the polish of the world. . . . 
And although that sincere delicacy is certainly wanting in the 
whole of the new generation, yet—yet I shall tell them of the 
new destiny of Russia among the other European powers. I will 
also mention the peasant question and . . . and they will all love 
me and I shall leave the house with glory!” 

These thoughts certainly were very pleasant, but what was un¬ 
pleasant was that, in the midst of all these rosy hopes, Ivan IPich 
suddenly discovered in himself an unexpected ability, that of 
spitting. In any case his spittle seemed to jump out of his mouth 
quite against his will. He observed it first of all on Akim Petro 
vich, whose cheek he had sprinkled, and who, out of respect, sat 
still and did not dare to wipe it off; Ivan Il’ich took a napkin and 
did so for him. P>ut as he did it, it seemed to him so absurd, so 
far removed from common sense, that he became silent and be¬ 
gan to wonder. Akim Petrovich, though he too had had some 
drink, sat there like a plucked chicken. Ivan Il’ich realized now 
that he had been talking to him for nearly a quarter of an hour 
on a most interesting subject, and that while Akim Petrovich lis¬ 
tened to him, he seemed to be confused, not to say alarmed at 
something. Pseklonymov, who was sitting one chair away from 
him, also stretched out his long neck, and, with his head on one 
side, seemed to be listening to him with a most unpleasant expres¬ 
sion on his face. He really seemed to be keeping guard on him. 
Casting his eyes on the guests he observed that many of them 
were looking straight at him and laughing. Rut, what was 
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strangest of all, this did not make him feel in the least confused; 
on the contrary, after taking another sip at his glass, he began to 
talk in a voice that could be heard by all present. 

“I have just said/’ he began in a very loud voice, "1 have just 
said, ladies and gentlemen, to Akim Petrovich, that Russia—espe- 
ciallv Russia ... in short, vou understand what I—I—I want 
to—to say. Russia is passing through, to my profoundest convic¬ 
tion, hu-hu-maneness. . . 

“Hu-humanenc.ss” was echoed from the other side of the table. 

"Hu-hu!” 

f, Tu-tu r 


Ivan Il’ich stopped. Pseldonymov jumped up from his chair 
and began looking round to see who had cried out. Akim Petro¬ 
vich stealthily shook his head as if to admonish the guests. Ivan 
Il'ich saw that clearly, but obstinately took no notice of it. 

"Humaneness!” he continued emphatically; "not long ago . . . 
just so—not long ago I said to Stepan Niki-ki-forovich . . . ves 
. . . that—that the renewal, sp to speak, of things-” 

"Your Excellency!” somebody called out very loud from the 
other end of the table. 

"What can I do for you?” answered Ivan Il’ich, interrupting 
his speech and trying to see who had called to him. 

"Nothing at all, your Excellency, I was carried away; go on! 
go-go-go on!’’ the same voice answered. 

Ivan Il’ich drew himself together. 

"The renewal, so to speak, of these very things.” * 

"Your Excellency !” called the same voice. 

"What do you want?” 

"How do you do?” 

This time Ivan Il’ich could stand it no longer. He broke off his 
speech and turned to this disturber of the order, to this offender. 
He was quite a young schoolboy who had got very drunk, and 
who aroused in him great suspicion. For a long time he had been 
shouting, and had broken a glass and two plates, affirming that it 
was the proper thing to do at weddings. At the moment that 
Ivan Il’ich turned to him the officer was just beginning to rebuke 
this shouter soundly. 

"What do you mean by this behavior? why are you shouting? 
You ought to be kicked out!” 
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“It's not about you, your Excellency, not about you! proceed!” 
cried the tipsy schoolboy, falling back on his chair. “I am listen¬ 
ing, and am very, ve-ry, ve-ry much satisfied with you. It is 
praiseworthy—most pr-praiseworthy ?” 

“A drunken schoolboy!” said Pscldonymov in a whisper. 

“I see that he is drunk, but-” 

“I have just told an amusing story, your Excellency!” began 
the officer, “about a young lieutenant of our regiment who talked 
in the same way to his superiors. This young man is imitating 
him. At every word his superior said he repeated Traiseworthy, 
praiseworthy!’ It was that got him discharged from the service 
ten years ago.” 

“Wha—wh—at lieutenant was it?” 

“One in our regiment, your Excellency. He was mad on prais¬ 
ing. At first he was admonished gently, but afterwards he was 
put under arrest. The chief treated him as a parent would, but 
he only said, ‘Praiseworthy, praiseworthy!’ And strange to say, 
this officer was a manly fellow—over six foot. At first they 
wanted to have him tried, but remarked that he was insane.” 

“So he’s a schoolboy! Well, for schoolboy tricks one need not 
be very strict. I on my part am ready to forgive ...” 

“There was a medical examination, your Excellency.” 

“So they dis-sec-ted him?” 

“Good gracious, he was quite alive, sir!” 

The guests, who had till then behaved very correctly, greeted 
this remark with loud and general peals of laughter. Ivan Il’ich 
became fierce. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” he cried, not stuttering at first. “J 
am quite in a position to be able to understand that one does not 
dissect a live man. I thought that owing to his madness he was 
no longer alive—that is to say, was dead. . . . That is, I wanted 
to say . . . that you do not love me . . . while I love you all. 
Yes, I even love Por—Porfiary. ... I am demeaning myself by 
speaking in this way. ...” 

At that moment a large bit of spittle fell from Ivan Il’ich’s 
lips on to the table-cloth on a most visible spot. Pseldonymov 
hurriedly wiped it up with his napkin. This last misfortune 
completely crushed him. 

“Gentlemen, this is too much!” he cried in despair. 
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‘'The man is drunk, your Excellency,*' Pseldonymov repeated 
again. 

“Porfiry! I see that you . . . all . . . yes! I say that I hope 
—yes, I ask you all to say: In what way have I demeaned 
myself ?” 

Ivan Il’ich was almost crying. 

“Your Excellency, how can you think such a thing, sir?” 

“Porfiry, I appeal to you . . .Tell me: if I came—yes, yes 
—to the wedding ... I had an object. I wanted to raise morally 
... I wanted you to feel ... I appeal to you all. Have I 
lowered myself much in your eyes or not?” 

There was a dead silence. That is just it: there was a dead 
silence, and to such a categorical question too! “Well, what 
would it have cost them to shout at such a moment ?” shot through 
his Excellency's head. But the guests only looked at each other. 
Akim Petrovich sat there more dead than alive, while Pseldony¬ 
mov, dumber than ever from fear, repeated to himself the ter¬ 
rible question that had long been haunting him: “What shall I 
get for all this tomorrow?” 

Suddenly the contributor to the Firebrand , who, although very 
drunk already, had been sitting all the time in gloomy silence, 
addressed himself frankly to Ivan Il’ich, and with flashing eyes 
began to answer him in the name of the whole party. 

“Yes,” he shouted in a loud voice, “yes, sir, you have lowered 
yourself—yes, sir, you are a retrogade.—Ret-ro-gra-de.” 

“Young man, remember whom you dare to address in that 
way,” cried Ivan Il’ich, jumping up from his chair in a fury. 

“I am addressing you and I am not a young man! You came 
here to give yourself airs and to court popularity!” 

“Pseldonymov, what is this?” cried Ivan Il’ich. 

Pseldonymov jumped up in such a fright that he stopped as 
still as a post, and did not know what to do. The guests were 
struck dumb in their places. The artist and the schoolboys ap¬ 
plauded and shouted, “Bravo! Bravo !** 

The journalist continued to shout wdth irresistible fury: 

“Yes, you came here to boast of your humaneness! You have 
upset everyone's enjoyment. You have been drinking champagne 
without a thought that it was too expensive for a government 
clerk on a salary of ten roubles a month. I suspect that you 
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arc one of those chiefs who regard the young wives of their 
subordinates as toothsome morsels. More than that—I am sure 
you support the spirit monopoly! Yes, yes, yes!” 

“Pseldonymov, Pseldenymov!” cried Ivan Il’ich, stretching his 
arms towards him. He felt that every word the writer said was 
a fresh dagger in his heart. 

“All right, your Excellency, directly; please do not be uneasy, 
sir,” said Pseldonymov with energy, and going up to the gentle¬ 
man of the Firebrand, took him by the coat collar and dragged 
him away from the table. It was quite incredible that a weakling 
like Pseldonymov could show so much physical strength, but the 
journalist was very drunk, and Pseldonymov quite sober. He 
gave him several blows in the back and pushed him out of the 
door. 

“You are a lot of scoundrels !” shouted the journalist. “I will 
caricature you all to-morrow in the Firebrand!” 

The whole party jumped up from their places. 

“Your Excellency, your Excellency!” cried Pseldonymov and 
liis mother, and several of the guests surrounding the General, 
“Your Excellency, pray be calm!” 

“No, no!” cried the General. “I am ruined! I came here . . . 
I wanted—so to speak—to baptize . . . And this is what’s come 
of it—what’s come of it!” 

He fell back in his chair, almost unconscious, and put his two 
arms on the table; his head sank on them straight into a plate 
of blac-mange. Nothing can describe the general consternation. 
A minute later he arose, evidently in the desire to go away, but 
he staggered, tripped over the leg of a chair, fell down full length 
on the floor, and began to snore. . . . 

Indeed, this does happen to sober people when they accidently 
get drunk. To the last stroke, to the last moment they retain 
consciousness, and then suddenly fall as if mown down. Ivan 
Il’ich lay on the floor, having lost all consciousness, Fseldony- 
mov clutched at his hair, struck dumb at the situation, the guests’ 
began hastily to disperse, each commenting on the occurrence in 
his own way. It was already three o’clock. 

The chief thing is that Pseldonymov was in a much worse po¬ 
sition than one would suppose, even when judging it by all the 
unattractiveness of the present suroundings. While Ivan Il’ich is 
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lying on the floor and Pseldonymov standing near him tearing his 
hair in desperation, we will break the thread of our story for 
a moment to give a few words of explanation about Porfiry 
Petrovich Pseldonymov. 

It was not more than a month before his weddnig that he was 
near being irretrievably lost. He came from some distant gov¬ 
ernment where his father had held a small post and had died 
while awaiting his trial for some offense. About five months 
before his wedding Pseldonymov, after nearly starving in Peters¬ 
burg for a whole year, obtained his appointment at a ten rouble 
salary, and he seemed as one risen from the dead, in body and 
mind, only to be soon crushed again by circumstances. He and 
his mother, who had left their provincial town after his father’s 
death, were quite alone in the world. The mother and son nearly 
perished in the frost, feeding on all sorts of questionable victuals. 
There were even days when Pseldonymov went with a mug to 
the Kontanka to get a drink of water there. When he got his 
job he and his mother managed to live somehow in the corner 
of a room. She went out washing, and he by dint of strict 
economy‘succeeded in scraping together in four months enough 
to get boots and a warm coat. The misery he had to endure in 
his office too: his chief asked him when he had last been to the 
Russian baths. It was whispered that tinder the collar of his 
uniform a whole nest of bugs were housed. But Pseldonymov 
had a strong character. In appearance he was meek and quiet, 
he had received but little education, and he was hardly ever 
heard to tall:. I don’t know if he ever thought, if he ever made 
plans or formed systems, if he ever reflected on anything. But in 
place of this a sort of instinctive, wriggling, unconscious deter¬ 
mination to extricate himself from his evil circumstances and put 
himself on a better footing developed in his mind. He had the 
tenacity of the ant; if you destroy an ant’s nest, they at once 
begin to repair it; you destroy it again, and they again recom¬ 
mence building it up, and so on unceasingly. He was a con¬ 
structive and domesticated creature. It was written on his fore¬ 
head that he would make his way, build his nest, and perhaps 
even lay up a store. His mother was the only -creature in the 
whole world who loved him, but she loved him passionately. She 
was a strong, untiring, hard-working woman, but at the same 
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time kind. It is probable that they would have continued to live 
in their corner for five or six years more in the hopes of better 
times if they had not met the retired Titular Councillor Mleko- 
pitaev, who had been treasurer in a government office in the 
little town they came from, but had since retired and settled 
down with his family in Petersburg. He knew Pseldonymov and 
had been under some sort of obligation to his father. He had 
not much money, of course, but he had some—how much nobody 
knew, not even his wife, nor his eldest daughter, nor his rela¬ 
tions. He had two daughters, and as he was very obstinate, a 
drunkard and a domestic tyrant, and besides this an invalid, he 
decided to marry one of his daughters to Pseldonymov. “I know 
him,” he said; “his father was a good man, and the son will be 
a good man too.” Whatever Mlekopitaev wanted to do he did; 
once said, it must be done. He was a strangely obstinate man. 
He passed most of his time sitting in an arm-chair, as he was 
deprived of the use of his legs by some sort of illness, which, 
however, did not prevent him from drinking vodka. He spent 
whole days drinking and swearing. He was a malicious man 
who always had to be worrynig some one. For this purpose he 
had several distant female relatives living in his house—his sister, 
a sick and quarrelsome woman, two of his wife’s sisters, both 
bad-tempered and long-tongued, and besides these his old aunt, 
who had somehow broken a rib. He also kept in his house a 
Russified German for the talent she had of relating stories out 
of the Arabian Nights. His only pleasure was to bully these un¬ 
fortunate women, who lived on his charity, to swear at them 
every minute for everything under the sun, and none of them, 
not even his wife, who had been born with a chronic toothache, 
ever dared answer him a word. He tried to make them quarrel 
among themselves, invented and encouraged all sorts of tale¬ 
bearing and dissensions, and then laughed with delight when he 
saw them quarreling and almost at blows. He was very glad 
when his eldest daughter, who had lived in miserable poverty 
for ten years with her officer husband, became a widow and re¬ 
turned with her three sickly little children to live with him. He 
could not bear her children, but as with their appearance the 
number of victims on whom he could try his daily experiments 
increased, the old man was very much delighted. All this crowd 
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of malicious women and sick children were huddled together 
with their torturer in this small wooden house on the Petersburg 
Side. They were under-fed, because the old man was miserly 
and only gave out money by kopecks, though he never grudged 
it for his vodka; they never had sleep enough because the old mail 
could not sleep and required to be amused. In a word, they all were 
miserable and cursed their fate. It was at that time that Mlekto- 
pitaev first saw Pseldonymov. He was surprised at his long pose 
and humble manners. His plain and sickly youngest daughter 
was then just seventeen. She had gone at one time to some 
German school, but she never learned much more than her let¬ 
ters. She had grown up, scrofulous and anaemic, under the 
crutch of her crippled and drunken father, in the uproar of do¬ 
mestic quarrels, tale-bearings, spyings, and slanders. She never 
had any companions, nor am sense either. She had long wanted 
to get married. In company she was silent, but at home with her 
mother and their hangers-on she was malicious and as sharp as 
a gimlet. She especially loved to pinch and slap her sister's 
children, to tell tales about them, how they stole sugar and bread, 
which caused never-ending disputes between her and her elder 
sister. The old man himself proposed that Pseldonymov should 
marry her. Wretched though his condition was he still asked for 
a little time to reflect. He and his mother consulted long to¬ 
gether. The house was to be transferred to the bride’s name, and 
though it was a small one, and a wooden one,* and a bad one, 
all the same it was worth something; and besides that, the old 
man promised four hundred roubles—when could one collect 
as much oneself? “Do you know why I want to take a man into 
the house ?” cried the obstinate old drunkard. “First because you 
are all women, and I am tired of women. I want him too to 
dance to my fiddle, because I am his benefactor. Secondly, I 
take him in because you all don’t want it and are angry. I do 
it to pay you out. What I say I will do. And you, Porfiry, thrash 
her when she becomes your wife; ever since she was born she 
has had seven devils in her. Drive them all out and I’ll prepare 
a crutch!” 

Pseldonymov remained silent, but he had already made up his 
mind. He and his mother had been taken into the house before 
the wedding; they were washed, and dressed, and shod, and 
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given money for the wedding. The old man took them under his 
protection, perhaps because the whole family was against them. 
Pseldonymov’s old mother pleased him so much that he even 
refrained from bullying her. As for Pseldonymov, a week before 
the wedding he made him dance a kazachck for liis amusement. 
“Well, that's enough," said he at the end of the dance; “I only 
wanted to see if you would not forget yourself before me." He 
gave them scarcely enough money to pay for the wedding and 
theh invited all his relations and friends. From Pseldonymov’s 
side the only people asked were the writer for the Firebrand 
and Akim Petrovich, the honored guest. Pseldonymov knew very 
well that the bride looked upon him with aversion, and wanted 
to marry the officer, not him. But he put up with everything 
as it had been arranged with his mother. The whole of the wed¬ 
ding day and the whole evening the old man sat drinking and 
using the very worst language. Owing to the wedding all the 
family had to take refuge in the back rooms, and were squeezed 
together so that the air grew foul. The front rooms were ar¬ 
ranged for the ball and the supper. At last, when at about eleven 
o'clock the old man fell asleep, dead drunk, the bride’s mother, 
who had been especially angry with Pseldonymov’s mother all 
day, made up her mind to lay aside her anger, replace it by 
graciousness, and appear at the ball and supper. The arrival of 
Ivan Il’ich had changed everything. Mrs. Mlekopitaev became 
shy; she w r as offended, and stormed at them all because she had 
not been informed that the General himself had been invited. She 
was assured that he had come unasked, but she w^as so stupid 
that she did not believe it. It was thought necessary" to serve 
champagne. Pseldonymov’s mother had only one rouble. Psel¬ 
donymov himself had not a kopeck, so they had to bow down to 
cross old Mrs. Mlekopitaev and ask her for money first for one 
bottle of champagne, then for another. They represented to her 
all the future advantages for Pseldonymov in his official career, 
the connection and the rest—the\ r persuaded her at last and she 
gave the money, but she made Pseldonymov drink such a cup of 
gall and bitterness that several times during the evening he had 
to run away to the little room where the bridal bed, destined for 
the delights of Paradise, had been prepared, and throwing him¬ 
self on it silently tear his hair while he trembled all over with 
impotent rage. Yes, Ivan Il’ich did not know w r hat the two hot- 
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ties of champagne he drank that evening had cost. Imagine 
Pseldonymov’s horror, distress, and despair when this incident 
with Ivan Il’ich came to such an unexpected end. He saw before 
him again all sorts of trouble, perhaps for the whole night—the 
screams and tears of the capricious bride; the reproaches of the 
bride’s stupid mother. His head was aching already, his eyes 
were blinded by bad aid and darkness, and here was Ivan Il’ich 
requiring assistance. Now, at three o’clock in the morning, it 
was necessary to find a doctor, or a carriage to take him home, 
and it must be a carriage, because it would be impossible to send 
such a personage home in a simple cab in the state he was 
in. But where was he to find the money for a carriage? Old 
Mrs. Mlekopitaev, enraged that the General had not said two 
words to her nor even looked at her the whole of the supper, 
declared that she had not a kopeck. It is quite possible that she 
had really not a kopeck, but where was it to be found? What 
was he to do? There really was some reason for him to tear 
his hair. 

In the meantime Ivan Il’ich had been placed on a little leather 
sofa that stood in the dining-room. While the others were clear¬ 
ing the things away and separating the tables, Pseldonymov went 
about trying to collect money from all sides—he even tried to 
borrow from the servant—lmt nobody had any. He risked asking 
Akim Petrovich, who had stayed longer than the others. But he, 
kind as he was, at the sound of money became so perplexed, 
one may say so frightened, that he talked all sorts of unexpected 
nonsense. “Another time, with pleasure,” he mumbled, “but now, 
I must beg to be excused.” And taking up his cap he hurried 
out of the house. Only the kind-hearted youth who had told the 
stoiy about the interpreter of dreams was of some little if un¬ 
timely assistance. He also remained longer than the others, as 
he took a sincere interest in Pseldonvmov’s misfortunes. At last 
Pseldonymov, his mother, and the youth decided, after a consul¬ 
tation, that it would he better not to send for a doctor, but only 
a carriage to take the invalid home, and for the present, until 
the carriage arrived, to take sonic simple homely measures to 
bring him to, such as wetting his head and temples with cold 
water, applying ice to the crown of his head, and so on. Psel- 
donymov's mother undertook to see to this. The youth ran off 
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to look for a carriage. As at that time of night it was difficult to 
find even a cab on the Petersburg Side, he had to go some 
distance to a cab stand to rouse uj> a coachman. Then began a 
long bargaining; the coachman said that at such an hour of the 
night five roubles would be too little to take for a carriage, but at 
length he agreed to come for three. But when the youth, at nearly 
four o'clock, arrived in the carriage at Pseldonymov's, they 
had already changed their minds. It appeared that Ivan Il'ich, 
who was still unconscious, had become so ill, had groaned so 
much, and thrown himself about so wildly that it would be quite 
impossible to move him; and to take him home in such a condi¬ 
tion might be dangerous. “What will be the end of it all?” asked 
Pseldonymov, quite discouraged. What was to be done? A new 
question arose: if the invalid was to be kept in their house, where 
were they to put him, where was he to be carried to? In the 
whole house there were only two beds, one a large double bed, 
in which old Mlekopitaev and his wife slept, the other a 
new imitation walnut double bedstead, which had been bought 
lately and destined for the young couple. All the other inhabitants 
of the house slept on the floor, lying side by side mostly on 
feather beds, which were worn and smelly and highly unsuitable, 
and even of these there were only just enough for them all, and 
hardly that. Where could they put the invalid? A feather bed 
might yet be found, someone might give hers up, but then where 
to put it? It was decided that the bed must be made up in the 
drawing-room, as it was farthest away from the rest of the family 
and had a separate exit. But on what was the bed to be made up ? 
Would it be possible on chairs? Tt is well known that only 
grammar-school boys who come home for the week-end are made 
to sleep on chairs; but for a personage like Ivan Il'ich it would 
be very disrespectful. What would he say tomorrow when he 
found himself lying on chairs? Pseldonymov would not hear of 
it. There was only one thing left to be done—to carry him *to 
the bridal couch. This bridal couch, as we have already said, had 
been arranged in a little room off the dining-room. On the bed¬ 
stead was a recently bought mattress that had never been used, 
clean bed linen, four pillows in rose-colored calico slips under 
flounced muslin covers, and a coverlet of pink satin quilted in an 
elaborate pattern. From a gilt ring above the bed hung muslin 
curtains. In a word, it was all as it ought to be for a bride, and 
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the guests, who had nearly all been in the room, had admired 
the arrangements. The bride, who could not bear Pseldonymov, 
had several times during the evening come stealthily into the room 
to look at it. What was her indignation and her anger when she 
heard that they wanted to carry the invalid, who had been at¬ 
tacked with something like chlorine, and put him in her bridal 
bed! The bride’s mamma took her part, scolded, and threatened 
to complain next day to her husband, but Pseldonymov showed 
his authority and insisted on it. Ivan Il’ich was carried to the 
bed, and a feather bed was made up for the young couple in the 
drawing-room. The bride whined and was ready to pinch, but 
did not dare disobey, lier papa had a crutch with which she 
was well acquainted, and she knew very well that the next day 
papa would require a report about certain things. To comfort 
her they brought into the drawing-room the pink satin quilt and 
the pillows with their muslin covers. At that moment the youth 
arrived with the carriage; hearing that it was no longer required 
he was terribly frightened. He would be obliged to pay for it, 
and he had never had a twenty-kopeck piece in his pocket. PscT 
donymov declared himself completely bankrupt. They tried to 
persuade the cab-man, but he began to make a row and even 
to knock at the shutters.' How this all finished I don’t quite 
know. 1 believe the youth went as a prisoner in the carriage to 
the Peski to the fourth Rozhdestvenskaya street, where he hoped 
to wake up a student, w T ho was passing the night with some 
friends, in the expectation of getting some money from him. It 
was already five o’clock when the young couple were left alone, 
locked up in the drawing-room. Pseldonymov’s mother remained 
for the night near the bed of the sufferer. She lay down on a 
carpet on the floor and covered herself up w r ith her fur coat, but 
she could not sleep, as she had constantly to get up; Ivan Il’ich 
was very sick. Pseldonymov’s mother w T as a very magnanimous 
and brave woman; she undressed him, took off all his clothes, 
and looked after him as if he had been her own son, and the whole 
night she had to carry the necessary vessel out of the room and 
bring it in again. However, the misfortunes of this night were 
even yet not over. 

Ten minutes had hardly passed from the moment the young 
couple were locked up alone in the drawing-room when suddenly 
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hellish sufferings, but the consciousness that visited his mind 
only in flashes lighted up such hosts of terror, such gloomy, repul- 
ive pictures, that it was better he should not come to himself. 
Confusion still reigned in his head. He recognized Pseldonymov’s 
mother, heard her mild exhortations, of this kind—“Be patient, 
ducky—be patient, my dear—what can’t be cured must be en¬ 
dured”—he recognized her but could give himself no logical 
reason for her being there. He had all sorts of disgusting visions: 
most often he saw Semen Ivanovich, but when he looked more 
attentively he observed that it was not Semen Ivanovich at all 
but Pseldonymov’s nose. The free artist, the officer, and the old 
woman with the tied-up face all flitted before him. The thing 
that interested him most of all was the gilt ring hanging from 
the ceiling from which the muslin curtains were suspended. He 
could see it quite distinctly bv the faint glimmer of the candle-end 
which alone gave light to the room, and he was always trying to 
understand what was the object of that ring, why it was there, 
what it meant. Several times he asked the old woman about it, 
but evidently he said something different from what he wanted 
to say, for he could not make her understand, however much he 
tried to explain what he wanted. At last towards morning the 
attacks ceased and he fell asleep, and slept soundly without 
dreams. He slept for about an hour, and when he awoke, he 
was almost fully conscious, with only an unbearable pain 
in his head and the worst of tastes* in the mouth and on his 
tongue, which seemed like a bit of cloth. He sat up in bed, 
looked round, and tried to think. The faint light of the breaking 
day that came through the shutters in a narrow streak trembled 
on the wall. It was about seven o’clock in the morning. Rut 
when Ivan Il’ich suddenly remembered and understood all that 
had happened to him the evening before; when he remembered 
all the incidents of supper, his unsuccessful exploit, his speech 
at table; when he realized with terrible clearness what might 
result from all this, what people would think and say about him: 
when he looked round and saw, at last, to what a sad and un¬ 
seemly state he had reduced the peaceful marriage couch of his 
subordinate; oh, then such deadly shame, such torture, seized 
his heart that he cried out and covering his face with his hands 
fell back on the pillow in despair! About a minute later he 
jumped out of bed, saw that his clothes were all lying on a chair 
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well cleaned and neatly folded, and hastily seizing them, began 
hurriedly to dress, looking round as if in fear of something hor¬ 
rible. Here, too, on another chair were his fur coat and his 
fur cap with his yellow gloves lying in it. lie wanted to slip 
away unobserved, but suddenly the door opened and Pseldonv- 
mov’s old mother entered, bringing an earthenware basin and 
jug. She had a towel hanging over her shoulder. She put the 
basin down, and without further ceremony told him that he must 
wash first. 

‘‘This will never do, Batyushka; you must wash—you can't 
go without washing/' 

At that moment Ivan Il'ich confessed to himself that if there 
were a single person in the whole world before whom he was 
not ashamed and of whom he was not afraid, it was this old 
woman. Then he washed. Long after, in hard moments of his 
life, he remembered among other qualms of conscience all the 
circumstances of this awakening, this earthenware basin and china 
jug, filled with cold water in which bits of ice were still floating, 
and the oval cake of soap with raised letters wrapped in pink 
paper which must have cost fifteen kopecks and had evidently 
been destined for the bride, but which had to be given up to Ivan 
Il'ich, and the old woman with a damask linen towel over her 
left shoulder. The cold water revived him; he wiped himself, 
and without saying a word, not even thanking his sister of mercy, 
he seized his cap, threw the fur coat handed him by Pseldony- 
mov's mother over his shoulders, and hurried out through the 
passage and kitchen, where the cat was already mewing and the 
cook raised herself on her bed of straw to look after him with 
greedy curiosity. He ran through the yard to the street and threw 
himself into a passing cab. The morning was frosty; a 
frozen yellow fog hung about the houses and bedimmed every¬ 
thing. Ivan Il'ich turned up his collar. He thought that everybody 
was looking at him, that everybody knew him, that they 
would all get to know . . . 

For eight days he never left his house and never appeared at 
his office. He was ill, painfully ill, but more morally than phys¬ 
ically. In those eight days he passed through a lifetime in hell, 
and they will no doubt be put to his credit in the next world. 
There were moments when he thought of becoming a monk— 
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there were indeed, for his fancy began to divert itself very much 
in this direction. Visions presented themselves to him of the calm, 
subterranean singing, the open coffin, the life in a solitary cell, 
wood, or cave, but recovering himself he at once confessed that 
it was all terrible nonsense and exaggeration, and he was ashamed 
of it. Then began moral attacks concerning his existence manquee. 
Then shame burst out again in his soul, instantly conquering it 
and burning it up; it corroded everything. He shuddered as 
various pictures rose in his mind. What will they say about 
him, what will they think about him, how will he ever be able 
to enter his office again, what whispers will pursue him for a 
whole year—for ten years—for his whole life! This story about 
him will be handed down to future generations. There were 
moments when he fell to such a degree of pusillanimity that he 
was ready to go at once to Semen Ivanovich, beg his pardon, and 
ask his friendship. He did not justify himself even, he blamed 
himself entirely; he could find no excuse for himself and was 
ashamed at not being able to. 

He also thought of resigning his appointment at once and 
quietly devoting himself in solitude to the happiness of humanity. 
One thing was certain in any case; he must change all his ac¬ 
quaintances and do it in such a way that all recollection of him 
would be rooted out. Then, again, it occurred to him that this was 
all nonsense, and that a redoubled severity with his subordinates 
might put the whole matter right. From that moment he began 
again to hope and regain courage. At last after eight days of 
doubt and suffering he felt that he could bear the uncertainty no 
longer, and one fine morning decided to go to the office. 

While he was sitting at home sorrowing, he had pictured to 
himself a thousand times how he would enter his office. He had 
the terrifying conviction that he would certainly hear ambiguous 
whispers, would see ambiguous faces, would have to face malig¬ 
nant smiles. What was his surprise when in reality none of this 
occurred. He was received respectfully; everyone bow r ed to him, 
was serious, was occupied with his work. His heart was filled 
with happiness by the time he got to his private room. 

He began at once to devote himself to business, listened to 
several reports and explanations, and gave his decisions. He felt 
that he had never before reasoned so justly or decided so wisely 
or in such a business-like manner as on that morning. He saw 
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that they were satisfied with him, that they honored him, that 
they treated him with respect. The most sensitive suscepitbilily 
could not have noticed anything. Everything went off splendidly. 

At last Akim Petrovich appeared with a bundle of papers. At 
his appearance something seemed to prick Ivan Il'ich's heart for 
a moment, but only for a moment. He began to attend to Akim 
Petrovich, spoke with great importance, pointed out to him how 
matters were to be settled, and explained the way to do it. He 
nnl\ noticed that he avoided looking too long at Akim Petrovich, 
or it might be better to say that Akim Petrovich was afraid of 
looking at him. At last Akim Petrovich finished his business and 
began to collect his papers. 

“There is another request,” he began dryly; “the clerk Psel- 
donvmov begs to be transferred to the department of . . . His 
Excellency Semen Ivanovich Shipulenko has promised him a post. 
He begs the gracious co-operation of your Excellency." 

“Oh! so he wishes to be transferred,” said Ivan Il'ich, and he 
felt that a great load had been removed from his heart. He 
looked at Akim Petrovich and at that moment their eyes met. 

“Why not? 1 for my part—1 will use my ...” answered 
Ivan Il’ich, T am ready ...” 

It was apparent that Akim Petrovich was anxious to slip away, 
but suddenly Ivan Il’ich in a hurst of nobility finally decided to 
speak out. He had evidently again an inspiration. 

“Tell him,” he began, looking straight at Akim Petrovich with 
a look full of deep meaning—“tell Pseldonymov that I have no 
spite against him, that I don’t wish him any harm! On the con¬ 
trary, that 1 am ready to forget all the past, to forget everything 
♦ . . everything ..." 

Suddenly Ivan Il'ich stopped, struck with surprise at Akim 
Petrovich's strahge behavior. He, a sensible man, for some un¬ 
known reason seemed to have become suddenly a terrible fool. 
Instead of listening, and listening to the end, he blushed, blushed 
to the last stage of stupidity, and began hastily, one might almost 
say with indecency, to bow with short little nods and at the same 
lime to step backwards towards the door. His whole appearance 
showed that his only wish was to sink through the earth or, more 
precisely, to get back to his desk. When he wasTeft alone, Ivan 
Il'ich rose in confusion from his chair. He looked in the glass 
but did not see his face. 
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"No! severity, just strict severity!” he murmured almost un¬ 
consciously to himself, and suddenly a bright red suffused his 
face. He became ashamed of himself, he felt a heaviness on his 
soul, in a way he had never experienced during the most unbear¬ 
able moments of his eight days’ illness. “1 have riot stood the 
test,” he said to himself, and sank into his chair quite overcome. 



VSEVOLOD MIKHAYLOVICH GARSHIN 

1855-1888 

One of Russia’s greatest short-story writers. His experience as a soldier 
in Russia's war against Turkey gave him the background for many of his 
stories. Became insane, and died a suicide. His stories arc vivid, hut 
impregnated with typical Russian gloom. 

THE SIGNAL 

S EMEN Ivanov was a watchman for the railroad. From his 
watch-house to the nearest stations it was on one side twelve 
versts and on the othen ten versts. About four versts distant a 
large mill had been started during the preceding year, and its tall 
dark chimney was visible beyond the wood; nearer than this, 
except for the watch-houses like the one in which he dwelt, there 
was no human habitation. 

Semen Ivanov was a sick and broken man. Nine \ears before 
he had served as orderly to an officer and had gone through a 
whole campaign with him. He had been hungry, cold, baked in 
the sun; he had tramped forty or fifty versts in heat and frost; 
he had been under fire, but, thank God, not a bullet had touched 
him. For an entire week the regiment had been in the front line, 
under the constant fire of the Turks, who were on the other side 
of a little hollow; from morning till night the firing never ceased. 
Semen’s officer too w T as in the front line. Three times a day 
Semen brought him his rations and a hot samovar from the 
regimental kitchen in a ravine. He had to traverse an open space 
with the samovar, and the bullets sang about him and rattled 
on the stones. Semen was afraid; he wept; but still he went on. 
He was in great favor with the officers—they always had their 
hot tea. He returned from the campaign without a wound, but 
he had pains in his arms and legs. Since that time he had suffered 
many misfortunes. He went home. His old father died; his 
four-year-old son died also, of a bad throat. Semen and his 
wife alone remained. The farm-work did not prosper—how 
could it? It is hard to plough with swollen hands and feet. 
\t last they could no longer endure life in their old village; 
so they went to new places in quest of happiness. Semen and his 
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wife had looked for work on the railroad, in Kharkov and on the 
Don. They met with luck nowhere. Then his wife went into 
service and Semen continued to roam about. Once it was neces¬ 
sary to travel by train. At one little station he peered out, and 
seemed to recognize the station-master. Semen looked at him, 
the station-master looked at Semen. They knew each other; 
Semen remembered the other as officer in his regiment. 

“You are Ivanov?” he asked. 

“That's right, your honor, that's me/ 7 

“How did you get here?” 

Semen told him all about it. 

“Where are you going now?” 

“I don’t know, your honor.” 

“What’s that, you fool, you don't know?” 

“Just so, your honor, because there isn’t anywhere I can offer 
myself. I must just go on looking for some sort of work, your 
honor.” 

The station-master looked at him, reflected, and then said: 
“Look here, my friend; stay at the station for the time being. 
You’re married, I think. Where's your wife?” 

“Just so, your honor, I’m married. My wife is in service with 
a merchant, in Kursk.” 

“Well, then, write to your wife and tell her to come here. T 
will get a free pass for her. One of our watchmen's houses will 
soon be vacant. I’ll speak to the chief of this section about you.' 

“1 am much obliged, your honor,” said Semen. 

So he stayed at the station. He helped in the station-master's 
kitchen, chopped wood, swept the yard and the platform. After 
a fortnight his wife arrived, and Semen took their things to his 
watch-house on a hand-cart. The watch-house was new and 
warm. He could have as much wood as he liked; the last occu¬ 
pant had left a small kitchen-garden; there was almost half an 
acre of tillable land along the line. Semen was filled with joy. 
He began t*o plan how he would till the land, and buy a cow and 
a horse. 

They gave him all that was necessary for his work: a green 
flag and a red one, a lantern, a horn, a hammer, a wrench to 
tighten the nuts, a crowbar, a spade, a broom, bolts, clasp- 
hooks ; they gave him besides two books—the rules and the time¬ 
table. At first Semen was unable to sleep at night—he was always 
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poring over the time-table; if a train were due two hours hence 
he would tramp over his beat, and then sit down on the bench 
by his house and look and listen if the rails trembled—if the 
sound of the train could not be heard. He learned the rules by 
heart, and although he could read only by spelling out each woid, 
he managed to learn them all. 4 

It was summer and the work was easy; there was no snow to 
clear away. There were but feve trains on that line. So all that 
Semen had to do was to pass along the stretch in his charge twice 
a day, tighten a nut here and there, arrange the ballast, look to 
the drain-pipes, and then return home and occupy himself with 
the cultivation of his field. Rut in his home work there was one 
drawback: whenever he vranted to do anything, he had first to 
ask permission of the roadmaster, who had in turn to consult 
the chief of the section, and by the time the permission wa^ 
granted the time for doing the work was past. Semen and his 
wife began to feel dull. 

About two months went by, and Semen began to make friends, 
with the neighboring watchmen. One was a very old man; it was 
constantly lumored that he would be replaced, for he was hardly 
able to go out of his house. His wife used to look after the line 
for him. The other watchman, who was nearer to the station, 
was a thin and muscular young chap. Semen first encountered 
him along the line at the point w'herc their beats coincided. 
Semen removed his cap and bowled. 

“Good health to you, neighbor,” he said. 

His neighbor looked at him askance. 

“Good day/' he replied, and turning round went off. 

Some time after this their wives met. Semen’s Arina greeted 
the neighbor’s wife: she also said but a few words and went 
off. Once Semen met her and said: 

“Why is it, young woman, that your husband doesn’t talk?” 

The young woman was silent for a moment, then said: 

“And what is he to talk about with you? Everyone has his 
own affairs—Go your way in God’s name.” 

How r ever, before a month was over they became good friends. 
When Semen and Vasili met on the line, they would sit down 
on the bank, puff at their short pipes, and tell each other how' 
they lived. Vasili was more often silent, but Semen would talk 
about his native village and his campaign. 
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“It’s not a little trouble that I’ve had in my life,” he said, 
“and God knows it hasn't been a long one. God has not granted 
me luck. Whatever luck the Lord gives, so it must be. That's how 
it is, brother, Vasili Stepanich.” 

Vasili Stepanich knocked the ashes out of his pipe on the 
rails and rose. 

“It’s not the luck the Lord gives that's against us,” he said, 
“but men. There are no beasts of prey worse than men. Wolves 
won’t eat wolves, but men will eat other men alive.” 

“No, brother, wolves do eat wolves, that you can’t deny.” 

“The word came to my longue and I said it. Just the same, 
no creatures are more cruel. One could live if it weren’t for 
man’s cruelty and greed. Everyone waits for a chance to catch 
you alive, to snatch your last bite and devour it.” 

Semen considered. 

“I don’t know, brother. Maybe it’s so, but if it is, then God 
ordained it.” 

“If that’s so,” said Vasili, “then we have nothing more to 
say to each other. If we blame every injustice on God and only 
sit and suffer, then we are not men but cattle. That’s what 
I say!” 

He turned round and walked away without saying goodbye 
Semen also arose. 

“Neighbor, why do you sw T ear at me?” he cried after him. 

His’ neighbor did not turn round. Semen stood looking after 
him until he disappeared in the hollow at the turning. Then 
he went home and said to his wife: “Well, Arina, a nice neigh¬ 
bor we’ve got! He’s not a man, he’s a spiteful beast.” 

However, they did not quarrel. Soon they fnet again, and sat 
down and talked as before, always on the same subject. 

“Well, my friend, if it weren’t for those people, you and I 
would not be sitting in these watch-houses,” said Vasili. 

“What’s wrong with these watch-houses ? They’re not so bad ; 
you can live in them.” 

“You can live in them, you can live in them! That’s what 
you say! You have lived long and won little, looked long and 
seen little. What sort of life has a poor man in a watch-house, 
or anywhere else? They’ll eat you alive, the blood-suckers? 
They’ll squeeze the last drop of blood out of you, and when 
you are old they’ll throw you away, like dirt fit only for pigs. 
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What wages do you get?’* 

“Little enough, Vasili Stepanich; twelve rubles/’ 

“And I get thirteen and a half. Now tell me why. According 
to the company’s rules we all ought to get the same wages- 
fifteen rubles a month, and light and fuel. Who ordered that we. 
you and I, should get twelve rubles or thirteen and a half? Let 
me ask you that first. And then you say one can live! You under¬ 
stand it’s not a question of a ruble and a half, or even of three 
rubles—even if they gave us the whole fifteen! I was at the 
station last month when the director passed, and saw him. He 
had all sorts of honors. There he was traveling in a private car 
He came out and stood on the .platform.—Well, I’ll not stay here 
long. HI follow my nose where it leads me.” 

“Where will \ou go, Stepanich? Let well enough be! Here 
\<m have a house and a bit of land, you are warm, and you have 
a wife who can work.” 

“A bit of land! You just take a look at my bit of land! There’s 
not so much as a twig on it. Last spring I planted some cab¬ 
bages. The roadmaster comes along. 'What’s the meaning of 
this?’ says he ‘Did you apply for permission? Out with them 
this instant. Not a trace of them must stay!’ He was drunk. 
Another time he would have said nothing, but his head was 
spinning.—‘Three rubles fine!’” 

Vasili smoked his pipe in silence and then resumed: “A hit 
more, and I would have beaten him to death.” 

“Well, well, neighbor, you’re hot-headed, you know.” 

“I’m not hot-headed. I only think and say the truth. He’ll 
get it from me yet. I’ll complain to the chief of the section.” 

He did complain. 

The chief of the section came to inspect the line. Three da\ s 
later some important personages from Petersburg were to pass 
An inspection of the line was made, as everything had to be put 
in order before they arrived. Ballast was added where neces¬ 
sary and levelled up, the ties examined and tested w r ith hammers, 
nuts tightened, posts painted, and at the crossings yellow sand w as 
strewn. The old w’atch-w'oman turned out her old husband to 
pull up weeds. Semen worked hard all week and put everything 
in order. He mended his cap and cleaned it, and as for his metal 
disc, he scoured it with brickdust until it glistened; Vasili too 
worked hard. 
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The chief of the section arrived in a hand-car. Four workmen 
were laboring over the handles, the cog-wheels hummed, the 
machine went at the rate of twenty versts an hour, till the wheels 
groaned. It dashed up to Semen's watch-house. Semen ran out 
and made his report like a soldier. Everything was in order. 

“How long have you been here?” asked the chief. 

“Since the second of May, your honor.” 

“Very well. Thank you. Who is at number one hundred and 
sixty-four?” 

The roadmaster, who was with him on the hand-car, said: 
“Vasili Spiridonov.” 

“Spiridonov, Spiridonov—? Ah, the same fellow who was 
reprimanded last year?” 

“Yes, the same one.” 

“Ah, well, we shall see. Get on.” 

The workmen began to push the handles and the car started. 

Semen looked after it and thought: “They'll have some good 
fun with my neighbor.” 

About two hours later he went his rounds. From the hollow he 
saw someone walking along the line, someone who appeared to 
have something white around his head. Semen looked more closelv 
—it was Vasili. He had a stick in his hand and a little bundle over 
his shoulder, and his cheek was tied up in a handkerchief. 

“Whither bound, neighbor?” cried Semen. 

Vasili approached. His face was distorted and as white 
chalk, and his eyes Avere wild. He attempted to speak, but his 
voice broke. 

“I'm going to the town, to Moscow, to the Board!” 

“To the Board—so, so! To complain, I suppose. Forget it, 
Vasili Stepanich, forget it!” 

“No, brother, I'll not forget it. It's too late to forget. Look 
here, he struck me in the face—made it bleed. As long as I live 
I’ll never forget it, I'll not leave it at this!” 

Semen took his arm. 

“Let it alone, Stepanich. I tell you the truth—you'll not mend 
matters.” 

“Mend matters? I know quite well I can't mend matters. It’s 
right what you say about God’s luck, I can't make it better for 
myself, but one must hold up for the truth, old fellow.” 

“Just tell me how it happened.” 
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“How it happened! He looked over everything, got off the 
hand-car, came into the house. I knew he would inspect every¬ 
thing carefully, and I had put all in order, as it should be. He was 
just going when I made im complaint. He began to shout at me. 
‘This/ he said, ‘is a government inspection, and you come with 
your complaints about a kitchen-garden ! This/ he said, 'is a mai¬ 
ler for Privy Councillors, and you come bothering me with vour 
cabbages.' I couldn't help saying a word—not much, but it seemed 
to madden him, and he hit me one in the face—and I stood 
there, just as if it was right so! They drove aw r ay, and I recov¬ 
ered my senses, washed my face, and set out.” 

“What about the watch-house?” 

“My wife is there. She'll look after it all right. The devil take 
them and their railroad!” 

Vasili arose and prepared to start. 

“Goodbye, Ivanich. I don't know whether I’ll have justice 
done me.” 

“You don’t intend to go on foot?” 

“I’ll ask al the station to go on a freight train Tomorrow I’ll 
be in Moscow'.” 

The neighbors took leave of each other and Vasili set out. 
For a long time he w as not seen again. His wdfe went his rounds 
and slept neither night nor day. She wore herself out waiting 
for her husband. On the third day the inspector’s train w^ent by; 
there w ere an engine, a luggage van, and two first-class coaches. 
Still Vasili was not there. On the fourth day Semen encoun¬ 
tered his wife, her face swollen from tears and her eyes red. 

“Has your husband come back?” he asked. 

The woman only waved her hand, said nothing, and went her 
way. 

* 

Semen had learned as a boy how to make flutes out of willow 
branches. lie would press the heart out of the wood, bore holes 
where necessary and arrange a mouth-piece at the end, and he 
contrived it all so w 7 dl that one could play anything on it. He 
made a great many of these flutes in his spare time, sent them 
to town with the guard of a freight train whom he knew', and 
received two copecks each for them at the market. On the third 
day after the inspectors had gone by, he left his wife to meet 
the six o'clock evening train, and provided with a knife he w ent 
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into the wood to cut sticks for his pipes. He came to the end 
of his beat, at the point where the line turned sharply, clambered 
down an embankment, and went into the wood. About half a 
verst further on there was a large swamp, near which were to 
be found the best willow branches for making flutes. He cut 
a great bundle of them and turned to go home. He passed 
through the wood. The sun was already near setting. There was 
a dead silence; one could hear only the chirp of birds and the 
rustle of leaves underfoot. Semen proceeded further, and nearly 
to the railway line. He seemed to perceive a sound like the ring 
of metal on metal. Semen quickened his pace. There were no 
repairs being made on that part of the line. “What can this 
mean?” he thought. lie reached the edge of the wood, and saw 
the line before him. A man was squatting on the line, busy at 
something. Semen went up to him quietly. The man stood up. He 
had a crowbar in his hands, and he stuck it under a rail, moving 
the rail a little to one side. It grew dark in front of Semen’s eyes ; 
he wanted to cry out but he could not. He saw it was Vasili, and 
ran toward him as fast as he could, but Vasili, with the crowbar 
and wrench, ran down the other side of the embankment. 

“Vasili Stepanich ! Brother! Come back, give me the crowbar ! 
We’ll put the rail in place- -nobody will ever know. Come back, 
save your soul from sin!” 

Vasili did not come back, but went on into the wood, 

Semen stood before the dislocated rail. His sticks had fallen 
from his hands. The train that was due was not a freight, but 
a passenger train. He had no way of stopping it—no Hags. He 
could not put the rail back in place with his bare hands, nor 
drive in the ties. He must run somewhere, he must most cer¬ 
tainly run to his house for tools. God help him! 

Semen ran towards his house panting. He ran and every 
moment he thought he would fall. He rushed out of the wood; 
it was only a few hundred yards to his house. The siren sounded 
at the mill—it was six o’clock. At two minutes after six the 
train was due. Good Lord, save the innocent souls! Semen saw 
it all—the engine would catch its left wheel in the dislocated rail, 
tremble, turn over, tear up the rails, splinter the sleepers! Right 
there was the curve of the line, the embankment goes straight 
down twenty-five yards, and there in the train in the third-class 
coach—women and little children crowded together. . . . There 
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they all sit, expecting nothing. Lord, tell me what to do!—No, 
there’s no time to run to the house and back, no matter how fast 
you hurry . . . 

wSemen did not run to his house, but went back, running faster 
than ever. He ran almost unconsciously, not knowing what would 
happen the next moment. He reached the dislocated rail; there 
were his sticks lying on the ground in a heap. He stooped down, 
picked up a stick*—why he did not know. He thought he heard 
the train coming. He heard a distant whistle. The rails began 
to tremble genth. He had no strength to run further; he halted 
about two hundred yards from the dangerous spot. At that 
moment light seemed to flood his mind. He removed his cap, 
took out of it a cotton handkerchief, pulled his knife out of his 
high boot, crossed himself—-“God bless me!” 

He plunged the knife into his left arm above the elbow. The 
blood gushed out, spurting in a hot stream. He wetted his hand¬ 
kerchief with it, smoothed it, spread it out, tied it to the stick, 
and held it aloft—his red flag. 

There he stood waving his flag. Already he could see the 
train. The engineer did not notice him. The train would come 
near—and in a few hundred yards one cannot stop a heavy 
train! 

His blood flowed out more strongly. Semen pressed the arm 
against him, hoping to quench the flow, but it would not stop— 
the wound was deep. He felt dizzy. Black flies whirled before 
his eyes—then there was darkness—the sound of bells in his 
ears. He could not see the train nor hear its noise—there was 
but one thought in his mind: “I shall not be able to stand—I 
shall fall—I shall drop the flag—the train will go over me— 
help me, oh God, help!” 

His eyes grew dim, his mind became empty, he dropped the 
flag. But the bloody ensign did not fall to the ground—a hand 
caught it and held it high towards the approaching train. The 
engineer saw it, shut off the valve, reversed the engine, and 
stopped the train. 

People rushed out of the cars, crowding together. They saw a 
man lying unconscious, covered with blood; near him stood an¬ 
other man with a bloody rag tied to a stick. 

Vasili looked around him and his head sank. 

“Seize me,” he said; “I unscrewed the rail.” 
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MEMOIRS OF A MADMAN 

O CTOBER 3rd .—A strange occurrence has taken place to¬ 
day. I got up fairly late, and when Mawra brought me my 
clean boots, I asked her how late it was. When I heard it had 
long struck ten, I dressed as quickly as possible. 

To tell the truth, ! would rather not have gone to the office 
at all to-day, for I know beforehand that our department-chief 
will look as sour as vinegar. For some time past he has been 
in the habit of saying to me, “Look here, my friend; there is 
something wrong with your head. You often rush about as 
though you were possessed. Then you make such confused 
abstracts of the documents that the devil himself cannot make 
them out; you write the title without any capital letters, and add 
neither the date nor the docket-number.” The long-legged scoun¬ 
drel ! He is certainly envious of me, because I sit in the direc¬ 
tor’s work-room, and mend His Excellency’s pens. In a word, 
I should not have gone to the office if I had not hoped to meet 
the accountant, and perhaps squeeze a little advance out of this 
skinflint. 

A terrible man, this accountant! As for his advancing one’s 
salary once in a way—you might sooner expect the skies to fall. 
You may beg and beseech him, and be on the very verge of 
ruin—this grey devil won’t budge an inch. At the same time, 
his own cook at home, as all the world knows, boxes his ears. 

I really don't see what good one gets by serving in our de- 
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partment. There are no plums there. In the fiscal and judicial 
offices it is quite different. There some ungainly fellow sits in 
a corner and writes and writes; he has such a shabby coat and 
such an ugly mug that one would like to spit on both of them. 
Rut you should see what a splendid country* house he has rented. 
He would not condescend to accept a gilt porcelain cup as a 
present. “You can give that to your family doctor/’ he would 
say. Nothing less than a pair of chestnut horses, a fine car¬ 
riage, or a beaver-fur coat worth three hundred roubles would 
be good enough for him. And yet he seems so mild and quiet, 
and asks so amiably, “Please lend me your penknife; I wish to 
mend my pen.” Nevertheless, he knows how to scarify a peti¬ 
tioner till he has hardly a whole stitch left on his body. 

In our office it must be admitted everything is done in a 
proper and gentlemanly way; there is more cleanness and ele¬ 
gance than one will ever find in Government offices. The tables 
are mahogany, and everyone is addressed as “sir.” And truly, 
were it not for this official propriety, I should long ago have 
sent iu my resignation. 

I put on my old cloak, and took my umbrella, as a light rain 
was falling. No one was to be seen on the streets except some 
women, who had flung their skirts over their heads. Here and 
there one saw T a cabman or a shopman with his umbrella up. Of 
the higher classes one only saw an official here and there. One 
I saw at the street-crossing, and thought to myself, “Ah ! my 
friend, you are not going to the office, but after that young lady 
who walks in front of you. You are just like the officers who 
run after every petticoat they see.” 

As I was thus following the train of my thoughts, T saw' a 
carriage stop before a shop just as I was passing it. I recog¬ 
nized it at once; it w’as our director’s carriage. “He has nothing 
to do in the shop,” I said to myself; “it must be his daughter.” 

I pressed myself close against the wall. A lackey opened the 
carriage door, and, as I had expected, she fluttered like a bird 
out of it. How proudly she looked right and left; how she 
drew her eyebrows together, and shot lightnings from her eyes 
—good heavens! I am lost, helplessly lost! 

But why must she come out in such abominable weather? 
And yet they say women are so mad on their finery! 

She did not recognize me. I had wrapped myself as closely 
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as possible in my cloak. It was dirty and old-fashioned, and I 
would not have liked to have been seen by her wearing it. Now 
the}' wear cloaks with long collars, but mine has only a short 
double collar, and the cloth is of inferior quality. 

Her little dog could not get into the shop, and remained out¬ 
side. I know this dog; its name is “Meggy." 

Before I had been standing there a minute, I heard a voFe 
call, “Good day, Meggy!’’ 

Who the deuce was that ? I looked round and saw two ladies 
hurrying by under an umbrella—one old, the other fairly young. 
They had already passed me when I heard the same voice say 
again, “For shame, Meggy!” 

What was that? I saw Meggy sniffling at a dog which ran 
behind the ladies. The deuce ! I thought to myself, “I am not 
drunk ? That happens pretty seldom." 

“No, Fidel, you are wrong,” I heard Meggy say quite dis¬ 
tinctly. “I was—bow—wow !—I was—bow ! wow ! wow !—very 
ill.” 

What an extraordinary dog! I was, to tell the truth, quite 
amazed to hear it talk human language. But when I considered 
the matter well, I ceased to be astonished. In fact, such things 
have already happened in the world. It is said that in England 
a fish put its head out of water and said a word or two in such 
an extraordinary language that learned men have been puzzling 
over them for three years, and have not succeeded in interpret¬ 
ing them yet. I also read in the paper of two cows who entered a 
shop and asked for a pound of tea. 

Meanwhile what Meggy went on to say seemed to me still 
more remarkable. She added, “1 wrote to you lately, Fidel; 
perhaps Polkan did not bring you the letter.” 

Now I am willing to forfeit a whole month’s salary if I ever 
heard of dogs writing before. This has certainly astonished me. 
T or some little time past I hear and see things which no other 
man has heard and seen. 

“I will,” I thought, “follow that dog in order to get to the 
bottom of the matter.” Accordingly, I opened my umbrella and 
went after the two ladies. They went down Bean Street, turned 
through Citizen Street and Carpenter Street, and finally halted 
on the Cuckoo Bridge before a large house. I know this house; 
it is Sverkoff’s. What a monster he is! What sort of people 
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live there! How many cooks, how many bagmen! There are 
brother officials of mine also there packed on each other like 
herrings. And I have a friend there, a fine player on the 
cornet. 

The ladies mounted to the fifth story. “Very good,” thought 
I; ”1 will make a note of the number, in order to follow up the 
matter at the first opportunity.” 

October 4th .—To-day is Wednesday, and I was as usual in the 
office. I came early on purpose, sat down, and mended all the 
pens. 

Our director must be a very clever man. The whole room is 
full of bookcases. 1 read the titles of some of the books; they 
were very learned, beyond the comprehension of people of my 
class, and all in French and German. I look at his face; see! 
how much dignity there is in his eyes. I never hear a single 
superfluous word from his mouth, except that when he hands 
over the documents, he asks “What sort of weather is it?” 

No, he is not a man of our class; he is a real statesman. I 
have already noticed that I am a special favorite of his. If now 
his daughter also- -ah ! what folly—let me say no more about it! 

1 have read the Northern Bee. What foolish people the 
French are! By heavens! I should like to tackle them all, and 
give them a thrashing. I have also read a fine description of a 
ball given by a landowner of Kursk. The landowners of Kursk 
write a fine style. 

Then I noticed that it was already half-past twelve, and the 
director had not yet left his bedroom. But about half-past one 
something happened which no pen can describe. 

The door opened. I thought it was the director; I jumped up 
with my documents from the seat, and-—then—she—herself— 
came into the room. Ye saints! how beautifully she was dressed. 
Her garments were whiter than a swan’s plumage—oh how 
splendid! A sun, indeed, a real sun! 

She greeted me and asked, “Has not my father come yet?” 

Ah! what a voice. A canary bird! A real canary bird! 

“Your Excellency,” I wanted to exclaim, “don’t have me exe¬ 
cuted, but if it must be done, then kill me rather with your own 
angelic hand.” But, God knows why, I could not bring it out, so 
I only said, “No, he has not come yet.” 

She glanced at me, looked at the books, and let her liandker- 
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chief fall. Instantly I started up, but slipped on the infernal 
polished floor, and nearly broke my nose. Still I succeeded in 
picking up the handkerchief. Ye heavenly choirs, what a hand¬ 
kerchief ! So tender and soft, of the finest cambric. It had the 
scent of a general’s rank! 

She thanked me, and smiled so amiably that her sugar lips 
nearly melted. Then she left the room. 

After I had sat there about an hour, a flunkey came in and 
said, '“You can go home, Mr. lvanovitch; the director has already 
gone out!” 

I cannot stand these lackeys! They hang about the vestibules, 
and scarcely vouchsafe to greet one with a nod. Yes, some¬ 
times it is even worse; once one of these rascals offered me his 
snuff-box without even getting up from his chair. “Don’t you 
know then, you country-bumpkin, that I am an official and of 
aristocratic birth?” 

This time, however, I took my hat and overcoat quietly; these 
people naturally never think of helping one on with it. I went 
home, lay a good while on the bed, and wrote some verses in 
my note: 

“ ’Tis an hour since I saw thee. 

And it seems a whole long year; 

If I loathe my own existence, 

How can I live on, my dear?’' 

i think they are by Pushkin. 

In the evening I w r rapped myself in my cloak, hastened to the 
director’s house, and waited there a long time to see if she 
w r ould come out and get into the carriage. I only wanted to 
see her once, but she did not come. 

November 6th .—Our chief clerk has gone mad. When I 
came to the office to-day he called me to his room and began as 
follows: “Look here, my friend, what wild ideas have got into 
\our head?” 

“How! What? None at all,” I answered. 

“Consider well. You are already past forty; it is quite time 
to be reasonable. What do you imagine? Do you think I don’t 
know all your tricks? Are >ou trying to pay court to the 
director’s daughter? Look at yourself and realize what you are! 
A nonentity, nothing else. I would not give a kopeck for you. 
Look well in the glass. How can you have such thoughts with 
such a caricature of a face?” 
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May the devil take him! Because his own face has a certain 
resemblance to a medicine-bottle, because he has a curly bush 
of hair on his head, and sometimes combs it upwards, and some¬ 
times plasters it down in all kinds of queer ways, he thinks that 
he can do everything-. I know well, I know why he is angiy \v ith 
me. He is envious; perhaps he has noticed the tokens of favor 
which have been graciously shown me. But why should I bother 
about him? A councillor! What sort of important animal is 
that? He wears a gold chain with his watch, buys himself boots 
at thirty roubles a pair; may the deuce take him ! Am I a tailor’s 
son or some other obscure cabbage? I am a nobleman! I can 
also work my way up. I am just forty-two—an age when a 
man’s real career generally begins. Wait a bit, my friend! I 
too may get to a superior’s rank; or perhaps, if God is gracious, 
even to a higher one. 1 shall make a name which will far out- 
strip \ours. You think there are no able men except yourself? 
l only need to order a fashionable coat and wear a tie like 
; ours, and you would be quite eclipsed. 

But I have no money—that is the worst part of it! 

Nuvonbcr 8///.—I was at the theatre. “The Russian House 
Fool” was performed. I laughed heartily. There was also a 
kind of musical comedy which contained amusing hits at bar¬ 
risters. The language was very broad; I wonder the censor 
passed it. In the comedy lines occur which accuse the mer¬ 
chants of cheating; their sons are said to lead immoral lives, 
and to behave very disrespectfully towards the nobility. 

The critics also are criticised; they are said only to be able to 
find fault, so that authors have to beg the public for protection. 

Our modern dramatists certainly write amusing things. I am 
very fond of the theatre. If I have only a kopeck in my pocket, 
I always go there. Most of my fellow-officials are uneducated 
boors, and never enter a theatre unless one throws free tickets at 
their head. 

One actress sang divinely. I thought also of—but silence! 

November 9th .—About eight o’clock I went to the office. The 
chief clerk pretended not to notice my arrival. I for my part 
also behaved as though he were not in existence. I read through 
and collated documents. About four o’clock I left. I passed by 
the director’s house, but no one was to be seen. After dinner 
1 lay for a good while on the bed. 
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November 11 th .—Today I sat in the director's room, mended 
twenty-three pens * for him, and for Her—for Her Excellence, 
his daughter, four more. 

The director likes to see many pens lying on his table. What 
a head he must have! lie continually wraps himself in silence, 
but 1 don't think the smallest trifle escapes his eye. I should 
like to know what he is generally thinking of, what is really 
going on in this brain; I should like to get acquainted with the 
whole manner of life of these gentlemen, and get a closer view 
of their cunning courtiers’ arts, and all the activities of these 
circles. I have often thought of asking His Excellence about 
them; but—the deuce knows why!—every time my tongue failed 
me and I could get nothing out but my meteorological report. 

I wish I could get a look into the spare-room whose door I 
so often see open. And a second small room behind the spare* 
room excites my curiosity. How splendidly it is fitted up; what 
a quantity of mirrors and choice china it contains! I should also 
like to cast a glance into those regions where Her Excellency, 
the daughter, wields the sceptre. I should like to see how all 
the scent-bottles and boxes are arranged in her boudoir, and the 
flowers which exhale so delicious a scent that one is half afraid 
to breathe. And her clothes lying about which are too ethereal 
to be called clothes—but silence! 

To-day there came to me what seemed a heavenly inspiration. 
I remembered the conversation between the two dogs which I had 
overheard on the Nevski Prospect. “Very good,” I thought; 
“now I see my way clear. I must get hold of the correspondence 
which these two silly dogs have carried on with each other. In 
it I shall probably find many things explained.” 

I had already once called Meggy to me and said to her, 
“Listen, Meggy! Now we are alone together; if you like, I will 
also shut the door so that no one can see us. Tell me now all 
that you know about your mistress. I swear to you that I will 
tell no one.” 

Rut the cunning dog drew in its tail, ruffled up its hair; and 
went quite quietly out of the door, as. though it had heard 
nothing. 

I had long been of the opinion that dogs are much cleverer 
than men. I al$o believed that they could talk, and that only a 
certain obstinacy kept them from doing so. - They are especially 
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watchful animals, and nothing escapes their observation. Now. 
cost what it may, T will go to-morrow to Sverkoff’s house in 
order to ask after Fidel, and if I have luck, to get hold of all the 
letters which Meggy has written to her. 

No7 , ember 12 th. —To-day about two o’clock in the afternoon I 
started in order, by some means or other, to see Fidel and ques¬ 
tion her. 

I cannot stand this smell of Sauerkraut which assails one’s 
olfactory nerves from all the 1 shops in Citizen Street. There also 
exhales such an odor from under each house door, that one must 
hold one’s nose and pass by quickly. There ascends also so 
much smoke and soot from the artisans’ shops that it is almost 
impossible to get through it. 

When I had climbed up to the sixth story, and had rung the 
bell, a rather pretty girl with a freckled face came out. T recog¬ 
nized her as the companion of the old lady. She blushed a little 
and asked 4 ‘What do you want ?” 

“I want to have a little conversation with your dog.” 

She was a simple-minded girl, as I saw at once. The dog 
came running and barking loudly. 1 wanted to take hold of it, 
but the abominable beast nearly caught hold of my nose with 
its teeth. But in a corner of the room 1 saw its sleeping-basket. 
Ah! that was what I wanted. I went to it, rummaged in the 
straw, and to my great satisfaction drew out a little packet of 
small pieces of paper. When the hideous little dog saw this, it 
first bit me in the calf of the leg, and then, as soon as it had 
become aware of my theft, it began to whimper and to fawn on 
me; but 1 said, “No, you little beast; good-bye!” and hastened 
away. 

I believe the girl thought me mad; at any rate she was thor¬ 
oughly alarmed: 

When I reached my room I wished to get to work at once, 
and read through the letters by daylight, since 1 do not see well 
by candle-light; but the wretched Mawra had got the idea of 
'sweeping the floor. These blockheads of Finnish women are 
always clean where there is no need to be. 

I then went for a little walk and began to think over what had 
happened. Now at last I could get to the bottom of all facts, 
ideas and motives! These letters would explain everything. 
Dogs are clever fellows; they know all about politics, and I will 
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certainly find in the letters all I want, especially the character of 
the director and all his relationships. And through these letters 
1 will get information about her who—but silence! 

Towards evening I came home and lay for a good while on 
the bed. 

November 13 th .—Now let us see! The letter is fairly legible 
but the handwriting is somewhat doggish. 

“Dear Fidel —T cannot get accustomed to your ordinary 
name, as if they could not have found a better one for you! 
Fidel! How tasteless ! How ordinary! But this is not the time 
to discuss it. I am very glad that we thought of corresponding 
with each other.” 

(The letter is quite correctly written. The punctuation and 
spelling are perfectly right. Even our head clerk does not write 
so simply and clearly, though he declares he has been at the Uni¬ 
versity. Let us go on.) 

“I think that it is one of the most refined joys of this world 
to interchange thoughts, feelings, and impressions.” 

(H’m! This idea comes from some book which has been 
translated from German. I can’t remember the title.) 

"1 speak from experience, although 1 have not gone farther 
into the world than just before our front door. Does not my 
life pass happily and comfortably? My mistress, whom her 
father calls Sophie, is quite in love with me.” 

(Ah ! Ah !—but better be silent!) 

“Her father also often strokes me. I drink tea and coffee 
with cream. Yes, my dear, I must confess to you that 1 find 
no satisfaction in those large, gnawed-at bones which Polkan 
devours in the kitchen. Only the bones of wild fowl are good, 
and that only when the marrow has not been sucked out of them. 
They taste very nice with a little sauce, but there should be no 
green stuff in it. But I know nothing worse than the habit of 
giving dogs balls of bread kneaded up. Someone sits at table, 
kneads a bread-ball with dirty fingers, calls you and sticks it in 
your mouth. Good manners forbid your refusing it, and you 
eat it—with disgust it is true, but you eat it.” 

(The deuce! What is this? What rubbish! As if she could 
find nothing more suitable to write about! I will see if there is 
anything more reasonable on the second page.) 

”1 am quite willing to inform you of everything f hat goes on 
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here. I have already mentioned the most important person in 
the house, whom Sophie calls ‘Papa/ He is a very strange 
man.” 

(Ah! Here we are at last! Yes, I knew it; they have a 
politician’s penetrating eye for all things. Let us see what she 
says about “Papa.”) 

“. . .a strange man. Generally he is silent; he only speaks 
seldom, but about a week ago he kept on repeating to himself, 
‘Shall I get it or not !’ Tn one hand he took a sheet of paper; 
the other he stretched out as though to receive something, and 
repeated, ‘Shall I get it or not?’ Once he turned to me with 
the question, ‘What do you think, Meggy?’ I did not under¬ 
stand in the least what he meant, sniffed at his boots, and went 
away. A week later he came home with his face beaming. That 
morning he was visited by several officers in uniform who con¬ 
gratulated him. At the dinner-table he was in a better humor 
than I have ever seen him before.” 

(Ah! he is ambitious then! I must make a note of that.) 

“Pardon, my dear, I hasten to conclude, etc., etc. To-morrow 
I will finish the letter.” 

«••••• • * • 

“Now, good morning; here 1 am again at a our service. To¬ 
day my mistress Sophie ...” 

(Ah! we will see what she says about Sophie. Let us go on!) 

. was in an unusually excited state. She went to a ball, 
and I was glad that 1 could write to you in her absence. She 
likes going to balls, although she gets dreadfully irritated while 
dressing. I cannot understand, my dear, what is the pleasure in 
going to a ball. She comes home from the ball at six o’clock 
in the early morning, and to judge by her pale and emaciated 
face, she has had nothing to eat. I could, frankly speaking, not 
endure such an existence. If I could not get partridge with 
sauce, or the wing of a roast chicken, I don’t know what I 
should do. Porridge with sauce is also tolerable, but I can get 
up no enthusiasm for carrots, turnips, and artichokes.” 

The style is very unequal! One sees at once that it has not 
been written by a man. The beginning is quite intelligent, but 
at the end the canine nature breaks out. I will read another 
letter; it is rather long and there is no date. 

“Ah. my dear, how delightful is the arrival of spring! My 
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heart beats as though it expected something. There is a per¬ 
petual ringing in my ears, so that I often stand with my foot 
raised, for several minutes at a time, and listen towards the door. 
In confidence I will tell you that I have many admirers. I often 
sit on the window-sill and let them pass in review. Ah! if you 
knew what miscreations there are among them; one, a clumsy 
house-dog, with stupidity written on his face, walks the street 
with an important air and imagines that he is an extremely im¬ 
portant person, and that the eyes of all t-he world are fastened 
on him. I don't pay him the least attention, and pretend not to 
see him at all. 

“And what a hideous bulldog has taken up his post opposite 
my window! If he stood on his hind-legs, as the monster prob¬ 
ably cannot, he would be taller by a head than my mistress' 
papa, who himself has a stately figure. This lout seems, more¬ 
over, to be very impudent. I growl at him, but he does not seem 
to mind that at all. If he at least would only wrinkle his fore¬ 
head! Instead of that, he stretches out his tongue, droops hi^ 
big ears, and stares in at the window—this rustic boor! But do 
you think, my dear, that my heart remains proof against all 
temptations? Alas no! If you had only seen that gentlemanly 
dog who crept through the fence of the neighboring house. 
‘Treasure’ is 1 Vis name. Ah, my dear, what a delightful snout 
he has!” 

(To the deuce with the stuff! What rubbish it is! How can 
one blacken paper with such absurdities. (live me a man. I 
want to see a man! I need some food to nourish and refresh 
my mind, and get this silliness instead. I will turn the page to 
see if there is anything better on the other side.) 

“Sophie sat at the table and sewed something. I looked out of 
the window and amused myself by watching the passers-by. 
Suddenly a flunkey- entered and announced a visitor—'Mr. 
Teploff/ 

“ 'Show him in!’ said Sophie, and began to embrace me. ‘Ah! 

Meggy, do you know* who that is? He is dark, and 
belongs to the Roybal Household; and what ey*es he has! Dark 
and brilliant as fire/ 

“Sophie hastened into her room. A minute later a > r oung 
gentleman with black whiskers entered. He went to the mirror, 
smoothed his hair, and looked round the room. I turned away 
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and sat down in my place. 

“Sophie entered and returned his bow in a friendly manner. 

“I pretended to observe nothing, and continued to look out of 
the window. But 1 leant my head a little on one side to hear 
what they were talking about. Ah, my dear! what silly things 
they discussed—how a lady executed the wrong figure in 
dancing; how a certain Boboff, with his expansive shirt-frill, had 
looked like a stork and nearly fallen down; how a certain Lidina 
imagined she had blue eyes when they were really green, etc. 

“I do not know, mv dear, what special charm she finds in her 
Mr. Teploff, and why she is so delighted with him.” 

(It seems to me myself that there is something wrong here. 
It is impossible that this Teploff should bewitch her. We will 
see further.) 

“If this gentleman of the Household pleases her, then she 
must also be pleased, according to iny view, with that official 
who sits in her papa’s writing-room. Ah, my dear, if you know 
what a figure he is ! A regular tortoise!” 

(What official does she mean?) 

“He has an extraordinary name. He always sits there and 
mends the pens. His hair looks like a truss of hay. Her papa 
always employs him instead, of a servant.” 

(I believe this abominable little beast is referring to me. But 
what has my hair got to do with hay?) 

“Sophie can never keep from laughing when she sees him.” . 

You lie, cursed dog! What a scandalous tongue! As if I did 
not know that it is envy which prompts you, and that here there 
is treachery 7 at work—yes, the treachery of the chief clerk. This 
man hates me implacably; he has plotted against me, he is always 
seeking to injure me. I'll look through one more letter; per¬ 
haps it will make the matter clearer. 

“Fidel, my dear, pardon me that I have not written for so 
long. I was floating in a dream of delight. In truth, some 
author remarks, ‘Love is a second life.’ Besides, great changes 
are going on in the house. The young chamberlain is always 
here. Sophie is wildly in love with him. Her papa is quite con¬ 
tented. I heard from Gregor, who sweeps the floor, and is in the 
habit of talking to himself, that the marriage will soon be cele¬ 
brated. Her papa will at any rate get his daughter married to a 
general, a colonel, or a chamberlain.” 
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Deuce take it! I can read no more. It is all about chamber¬ 
lains and generals. I should like myself to be a general—not in 
order to sue for her hand and all that—no, not at all; I should 
like to be a general merely in order to see people wriggling, 
squirming, and hatching plots before me. 

And then I should like to tell them that they are both* of them 
not worth spitting on. But it is vexatious! I tear the foolish 
dog's letters up in a thousand pieces. 

December 3rd .—It is not possible that the marriage should 
take place; it is only idle gossip. What does it signify if he is 
a chamberlain! That is only a dignity, not a substantial thing 
which one can see or handle. His chamberlain's office will not 
procure him a third eye in his forehead. Neither is his nose 
made of gold; it is just like mine or anyone else’s nose. He 
does not eat and cough, but smells and sneezes with it. I should 
like to get to the bottom of the mystery—whence do all these 
distinctions come? Why am I only a titular councillor? 

Perhaps I am really a count or a general, and only appear to 
be a titular councillor. Perhaps I don't even know who and 
what I am. How many cases there are in history of a simple 
gentleman, or even a burgher or peasant, suddenly turning out 
to be a great lord or baron? Well, suppose that I appear sud¬ 
denly in a general's uniform, on the right shoulder an epaulette, 
on the left an epaulette, and a blue sash across my breast, what 
sort of a tune would my beloved sing then? What would her 
papa, our director, say? Oh, he is ambitious! He is a free¬ 
mason, certainly a freemason; however much he may conceal it. 
I have found it out. * When he gives anyone his hand, he only 
reaches out two fingers. Well, could not I this minute be nomi¬ 
nated a general or a superintendent ? I should like to know r why 
1 am a titular councillor—why just that, and nothing more? 

December 5th. —To-day I have been reading papers the whole 
morning. Very strange things are happening in Spain. I have 
not understood them all. It is said that the throne is vacant, 
the representatives of the people are in difficulties about finding 
an occupant, and riots are taking place. 

All this appears to me very strange. How can the throne be 
vacant ? It is said that it will be occupied by a woman. A woman 
cannot sit on a throne. That is impossible. Only a king can sit 
on a throne. They say that there is no king there, but that is 
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not possible. There cannot be a kingdom without a king. There 
must be a king, hut he is hidden away somewhere. Perhaps he 
is actually on the spot, and only some domestic complications, 
or fears of the neighboring Powers, France and other countries, 
compel him to remain in concealment; there might also be other 
reasons. 

December 8 th .—I was nearly going to the office, but various 
considerations kept me from doing so. I keep on thinking about 
these Spanish affairs. How is it possible that a woman should 
reign? It would not be allowed, especially by England. In the 
rest of Europe the political situation is also critical; the Emperor 
of Austria- 

These events, to tell the truth, have so shaken and shattered 
me, that I could really do nothing all day. Mawra told me that 
1 was very absent-minded at table. In fact, in my absent- 
mindedness I threw two plates on the ground so that they broke 
in pieces. 

After dinner I felt weak, and did not feel up to making 
abstracts of reports. I lay most of the time on my bed, and 
thought of the Spanish affairs. 

The year 2000: April 43rd. —To-day is a day of splendid tri¬ 
umph. Spain lias a king; he has been found, and I am he. I 
discovered it today; all of a sudden it came upon me tike a 
flash of lightning. 

I do not understand how I could imagine that I am a titular 
councillor. How could such a foolish idea enter my head? Tt 
was fortunate that it occurred to no one to shut me up in an 
asylum. Now it is all clear, and as plain as a pikestaff. Former¬ 
ly—I don't know why—-everything seemed veiled in a kind of 
mist. That is, I believe, because people think that the human 
brain is in the bead. Nothing of the sort; it is carried by the 
wind from the Caspian Sea. 

For the first time 1 told Mawra who I am. When she learned 
that the king of Spain stood before her, she struck her hands 
together over her head, and nearly died of alarm. The stupid 
thing had never seen the king of Spain before! 

I comforted her, however, at once by assuring her that I was 
not angry with her for having hitherto cleaned my boots badly. 
Women are stupid things; one cannot interest them in lofty sub¬ 
jects. She was frightened because she thought all kings of 
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Spain were like Philip II. But I explained to her that there 
was a great difference between me and him. I did not go to 
the office. Why the deuce should 1? No, my dear friends, you 
won't get me there again! I am not going to worry myself 
with your infernal documents any more. 

Marchcmbcr 86. Betzvccn day and night. —To-day the office- 
messenger came and summoned me, as I had not been there for 
three weeks. 1 went just for the fun of the thing. The chief 
clerk thought I would bow humbly before him, and make ex¬ 
cuses ; but I looked at him quite indifferently, neither angrily 
nor mildly, and sat down quietly at my place as though T noticed 
no one. I looked at all this rabble of scribblers, and thought, 
“If you only knew who is sitting among you! Good heavens! 
what a to-do you would make. Even the chief clerk would 
bow himself to the earth before me as he docs now before the 
director.” 

A pile of reports was laid before me, of which to make ab¬ 
stracts, but I did not touch them with one finger. 

After a little time there was a commotion in the office, and 
there a report went round that the director was coming. Many 
of the clerks vied with each other to attract his notice; but 1 
did not stir. As he came through our room, each one hastily 
buttoned up his coat; but I had no idea of doing anything of the 
sort. What is the director to me? Should I stand up before 
him? Never. What sort of a director is he? He is a bottle- 
stopper, and no director. A quite ordinary bottle-stopper— 
nothing more. I felt quite amused as they gave me a document 
to sign. 

They thought I would simply put down my name—“So-and- 
so, Clerk.” Why not? But at the top of the sheet, where the 
director generally writes his name, 1 inscribed “Ferdinand VIII.” 
in bold characters. You should have seen what a reverential 
silence ensued. But I made a gesture with my hand, and said, 
“Gentlemen, no ceremony please!” Then I went out, and took 
mv way straight to the director's house. 

He was not at home. The flunkey wanted not to let me in, 
but I talked to him in such a way that he soon dropped his arms. 

I went straight to Sophie's dressing-room. She sat before the 
mirror. When she saw me, she sprang up and took a step back¬ 
wards ; but I did not tell her that I was the king of Spain. 
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But I told her that a happiness awaited her, beyond her power 
to imagine; and that in spite of all our enemies' devices wt 
should be united. That was all which I wished to say to her, 
and I went out. Oh, what cunning creatures these women an*! 
Now I have found out what woman really is. Hitherto no one 
knew whom a woman really loves; 1 am the first to discover it 
■-she loves the devil. Yes, joking apart, learned men write non¬ 
sense when the> pronounce that she is this and that; she loves 
the devil—that is all. You see a wcanan looking through her 
lorgnette from a box in the front row. One thinks she is watch¬ 
ing that stout gentleman who wears an order. Not a bit of it! 
She is watching the devil who stands behind his back. He has 
hidden himself there, and beckons to her with his finger. And 
she marries him--actual 1\—she marries him! 

That is all ambition, and the reason is thaf there is under the 
tongue a little blister in which there is a little worm of the size 
of a pin's head. And this is constructed by a barber in Bean 
Street; I don't remember his name at the moment, but so much 
is certain that, in conjunction with a midwife, he wants to spread 
Mohammedanism all over the w T orld, and that in consequence of 
this a large number of people in France have already adopted 
the faith of Islam. 

Xo date . The day had no date .—I went for a walk incognito 
on the Nevski Prospect. I avoided every appearance of being 
the king of Spain. I felt it below* my dignity to let myself be 
recognized by the whole world, since I must first present myself 
at court. And I was also restrained by the fact that I have at 
present no Spanish national costume. If I could only get a 
cloak! I tried to have a consultation with a tailor, but these 
people are real asses! Moreover, they neglect their business, 
dabble in speculation, and have become loafers. I will have a 
cloak made out of my new official uniform which I have only 
worn twice. But to prevent this botcher of a tailor spoiling it, I 
will make it myself with closed doors, so that no one sees me. 
Since the cut must be altogether altered, I have used the scissors 
myself. 

I don’t remember the date. The devil knows what month it 
was. The cloak is quite ready. Mawra exclaimed aloud when I 
put it on. I will, however, not present myself at court yet; the 
Spanish deputation has not yet arrived. It would not be befitting 
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if I appeared without them. My appearance would be less im¬ 
posing. From hour to hour I expect them. 

The 1st .—The extraordinary long delay of the deputies in 
coming astonishes me. What can possibly keep them? Per¬ 
haps France has a hand in the matter; it is certainly hostilcly 
inclined. I went to the postoffice to inquire whether the Spanish 
deputation had come. The postmaster is an extraordinary block¬ 
head who knows nothing. “No,” he said to me, “there "is no 
Spanish deputation here; but if you want to send them a letter, 
we will forward it at the fixed rate.” The deuce! What do I 
want with a letter? Letters are nonsense. Letters are written 
by apothecaries. ... 

Madrid, February 30th .—So I am in Spain after all! It has 
happened so quickly that I could hardly take it in. The Spanish 
deputies came early this morning, and 1 got with them into the 
carriage. This unexpected promptness seemed to me strange. 
Wc drove so quickly that in half an hour we were at the Spanish 
frontier. Over all Europe now there are cast iron roads, and 
the steamers go very fast. A wonderful country, this Spain ! 

As we entered the first room, I saw numerous persons with 
shorn heads. 1 guessed at once that they must be either gran¬ 
dees or soldiers, at least to judge by their shorn heads. 

The Chancellor of the State, who led me by the hand, seemed 
to me to behave in a very strange way; he pushed me into a 
little room and said, “Stay here, and if you call yourself ‘King 
Ferdinand 1 again, I will drive the wish to do so out of you.” 

T knew, however, that that was only a test, and I reasserted 
my conviction; on which the Chancellor gave me two such severe 
blows with a stick on the back, that I could have cried out with 
the pain. But I restrained myself, remembering that this was a 
usual ceremony of old-time chivalry wben one w r as inducted into 
a high position, and in Spain the laws of chivalry prevail up to 
the present day. When I was alone, I determined to study State 
affairs; I discovered that Spain and China are one and the same 
country, and it is only through ignorance that people regard 
them as separate kingdoms. I advise everyone urgently to write 
down the word “Spain” on a sheet of paper; he will see that it 
is quite the same as China. 

But I feel much annoyed by an event which is about to take 
place to-morrow; at seven o’clock the earth is going to sit on the 
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moon. This is foretold by the famous English chemist, Welling¬ 
ton. To tell the truth, I often felt uneasy when 1 thought of the 
excessive brittleness and fragility of the moon. The moon is gen¬ 
erally repaired in Hamburg, and rery imperfectly. It is done 
by a lame cooper, an obvious blockhead who has no idea how to 
do it. He took waxed thread and olive-oil—hence that pungent 
smell over all the earth which compels people to hold their noses. 
And this makes the moon so fragile that no men can live on it, 
but only noses. Therefore we cannot see our noses, because they 
are on the moon. 

When I now pictured to myself how the earth, that massive 
body, would crush our noses to dust, if it sat on the moon, I be¬ 
came so uneasy, that I immediately put on my shoe.s and stock¬ 
ings and hastened into the council-hall to give the police orders 
to prevent the moon sitting on the earth. 

The grandees with the shorn heads, whom I met in great num¬ 
bers in the hall, were very intelligent people, and when I ex¬ 
claimed, “Gentlemen! let us save the moon, for the earth is go¬ 
ing to sit on it,” they all set to work to fulfill my imperial wish, 
and many of them clambered up the wall in order to take the 
moon down. At that moment the Imperial Chancellor came in. 
As soon as he appeared, they all scattered, but T alone, as king, 
remained. To my astonishment, however, the Chancellor heat 
me with the stick and drove me to my room. So powerful are 
ancient customs in Spain! 

January in the same year, following after February —I can 
never understand what kind of a country this Spain really is. The 
popular customs and rules of court etiquette are quite extraordi¬ 
nary. I do not understand them at all, at all. To-day my head 
was shorn, although I exclaimed as loudly as I could, that I did 
not want to be a monk. What happened afterwards when they 
began to let cold water trickle on my head, 1 do not know. I 
have never experienced such hellish torments. I nearly went 
mad, and they had difficulty in holding me. The significance of 
this strange custom is entirely hidden from me. It is a very 
foolish and unreasonable one. 

Nor can I understand the stupidity of the kings who have not 
done away with it before now. Judging by all the circumstances, 
it seems to me as though I had fallen into the hands of the Inqui¬ 
sition, and as though the man whom I took to be the Chancellor 
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was the Grand Inquisitor. But yet I cannot understand how the 
king could fall into the hands of the Inquisition. The affair may 
have been arranged by France—especially Polignac—he is a 
hound, that Polignac! He has sworn to compass my death, and 
now he is hunting me down. But I know, my friend, that you 
are only a tool of the English. They are clever fellows, and have 
a finger in every pie. All the world knows that France sneezes 
when England takes a pinch of snuff. 

T he 25th .—Today the Grand Inquisitor came into my room; 
when I heard his steps in the distance, I hid myself under a 
chair. When he did not see me, he began to call. At first he 
called “Poprishchin!” I made no answer. Then he called “Axanti 
Ivanovitch ! Titular Councillor! Nobleman!” I still kept silence. 
“Ferdinand the Eighth, King of Spain!” I was on the point of 
putting out niv head, but I thought, “No, brother, you shall not 
deceive me ! You shall not pour water on my head again !” 

But he had already seen me and drove me from under the 
chair with his stick. The cursed stick really hurts one. But the 
following discovery compensated me for all the pain, i. e., that 
every cock has his Spain under his feathers. The Grand In¬ 
quisitor went angrily away, and threatened me with some pun¬ 
ishment or other. I felt only contempt for his powerless spite, 
for I know that he only works like a machine, like a tool of 
the English. 

34 March . February 349.—No, I have no longer power to 
endure. O God! what are they going to do with me? They 
pour cold water on my head. They take no notice of me, and 
seem neither to see nor hear. Why do they torture me? What 
do they want from one so wretched as myself? What can I 
give them? I possess nothing. I cannot bear all their tortures; 
my head aches as though everything were turning round in a 
circle. Save me! Carry me away! Give me three steeds swift 
as the wind! Mount your seat, coachman, ring bells, gallop 
horses, and carry me straight out of this world. Farther, ever 
farther, till nothing more is to be seen! 

Ah! the heaven bends over me already; a star glimmers in 
the distance; the forest with its dark trees in the moonlight 
rushes past; a bluish mist floats under my feet; music sounds in 
the cloud; on the one side is the sea, on the other, Italy; beyond 
I also see Russian peasants' houses. Is not my parents* house 
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there in the distance? Does not my mother sit by the window? 
O mother, mother, save your unhappy son! Let a tear fall on 
his aching- head! See how they torture him! Press the poor 
orphan to your bosom! He has no rest in this world; thev 
hunt him from place to place. 

Mother, mother, have pity on your sick child! And do you 
know that the Bey of Algiers has a wart under his nose? 
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unusual mood. 


THE KHAN AND HIS SON 


T HERE lived once in the Crimea a Khan, Mosolaymael- 
Asrab, and he had a son called Tolayk-Algalla. 

With these words the blind Tartar beggar, seated with his back 
against the bright brown stem of an arbutus, began to relate one 
of those old legends of the peninsula, so rich in memories of the 
past. Round the story-teller a group of Tartars in bright-col¬ 
ored klialats and gold-embroidered caps were seated on frag¬ 
ments of stone that time had detached from the palace of some 
ancient Khan. It was evening, and the sun was slowly sinking 
into the sea; its red rays pierced the masses of dark green foliage 
surrounding the ruins and fell in bright spots on the moss-grown 
stones and the trails of clinging green ivy. The wind sang in 
the branches of the old plane-trees, and their leaves rustled as if 
invisible streams of water were flowing through the air. The 
blind beggar’s voice was weak and shaky, and his stony face ex¬ 
pressed nothing in its wrinkles but repose. The words he knew 
by heart flowed one after the other and presented to his hearers 
a picture of the past days, rich in strength of feeling. 

The Khan was old (said the blind man), but he had many 
women in his harem. They loved the old man because he still 
had his meed of strength and fire and his caresses were tender 
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and burning, and women will always love him who can caress 
with strength, even if he is grey, even if his face is wrinkled. 
Beauty lies in strength, and not in a soft skin and rosy checks. 

They all loved the Khan, but he himself favored a Cossack 
prisoner from the Dnieper steppes and always loved her more 
passionately than the other women of his harem, his large harem 
of three hundred women of all countries. Each was as beautiful 
as the spring flowers, and they all lived comfortably. The Khan 
ordered many sweet and tasty viands for them, and suffered them 
to dance and play when they liked. 

He often called his Cossack girl to him in the tower, where 
\ ou could see the sea, and where he had prepared for her all that 
a woman can need to make her life joyful: sweetmeats and all 
sorts of rich fabrics, gold and stones of many colors, music and 
rare birds from distant lands, and the burning-caresses of the 
enamoured Khan. In this tower he amused himself with her for 
whole days, resting from the toil of his life in the knowledge that 
his son Algalla would not lower the renown of the Khanate 
when like a wolf he raided the Russian steppes, whence he always 
returned with rich spoils, with new women, with new glory, 
leaving behind him terror and ashes, corpses and blood. 

Once Algalla returned from a raid into Russia and great fes¬ 
tivities were held in his honor. All the lords of the peninsula 
came to them; there were games and feastings, and they shot 
arrows from their hows into the eyes of the prisoners, trying 
who had the greatest strength in the arm; and again they drank 
and extolled the bravery of Algalla, the terror of his enemies, 
the support of the Khanate. The old Khan was much pleased 
at his son’s glory. It was good for him, an old man, to know 
that when he died, the Khanate would be in strong hands. 

It was good for him to know this, and wishing to show his 
son the strength of his love, he spoke to him before all the 
lords and chieftains who were there at the feast. Holding his 
goblet in his hand he said: “My own dear*son, Algalla! Glory to 
Allah! and glory be to the name of his prophet.” 

They all sang in a chorus of powerful voices a hymn to the 
glory of the name of the prophet, and then the Khan said: “Allah 
is great! Even in my lifetime he has renewed my youth in my 
brave son; I see with my old eyes that when the sun will be shut 
off from them, and when the worms will gnaw at my heart, I 
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shall live again in my son. Allah is great and Mahomet is his 
true prophet! 1 have a good son; his arm is strong, his heart 
is brave, his mind is clear. What do you wish your father’s 
hands to give you, Algalla? Speak and 1 will give you all that 
you desire.” 

The old Khan’s voice had hardly died away when Tolayk- 
Algalla rose with flashing eyes, black as the sea at night and 
burning as the eyes of a mountain eagle. 

“O monarch and father,” he said, “give me the Russian 
prisoner.” 

The Khan was silent, silent only as long as was necessary to 
quell the shudder in his heart, and after his silence he said in 
a loud, firm voice: ‘‘Take her! When the feast is over you may 
take her . . /’ 

The daring Algalla flushed with delight, his eagle eyes sparkled 
with great joy; he stood up to his full height, and said to the 
Khan his father: “I know what you give me, sovereign and 
father—I know it. I am your slave—your son. Take my blood, a 
drop each hour—twenty deaths will 1 die for you!” 

“I want nothing/’ said the Khan, and his grey head, crowned 
with the glory of long years and many great deeds, sank on his 
breast. 

Soon the feast was over, and they both went out of the palace 
to the harem, walking side by side in silence. 

The night was dark; neither the moon nor the stars could be 
seen, and clouds covered the sky like a thick curtain. 

For a long time they went on in silence, and at last Khan-el- 
Asrab spoke: 

“Day by day my life is ebbing—my old heart beats ever slower 
and slower, there is always less fire in my breast. The light and 
warmth of my life were that Cossack girl’s ardent caresses. Tell 
me, Tolayk, tell me—is she really necessary for you? Take a hun¬ 
dred of my wives—take them all, instead of her,” 

Tolayk-Algalla signed and was silent. 

“How many days have I left me? I have few days more on 
the earth. She is the last joy of my life—this Russian girl. She 
knows me, she loves me; who will love me when she is not there 
—me, an old man? Who? Not one of them all, not one, Algalla!” 

Algalla was silent. 

“How shall I live knowing that you are embracing her, that 
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she is kissing you? For a woman we are not father and son, 
Tolayk; for a woman we are all men, my son! It were better 
if all the old wounds on my body had opened, Tolayk, that my 
blood had flowed out—it were better if I did not survive this 
night, my son!” 

His son remained silent. They stopped at the door of the 
harem, and silently, their heads sunk on their breasts, they stood 
long before it. Darkness was around them, clouds chased across 
the sky, the wind shook the trees and seemed to be singing to 
them. 

“Father, I have long loved her,” said Algalla quietly. 

“I know’ it, and I know that she does not love you/’ said the 
Khan. 

“My heart is torn when I think of her!” 

“What is my old heart full of now?” 

And again they were silent. Algalla sighed. 

“I see what the wise mollah told me is true. Woman is always 
harmful to men. If she is beautiful, she arouses in others the 
desire to possess her, and her husband is given over to the pangs 
of jealousy. If she is ugly, her husband is envious of others, and 
suffers from envy. If she is neither pretty nor ugly, the man 
imagines she is beautiful, and understanding that he has made 
a mistake again suffers through her—through a woman.” 

“Wisdom is no medicine for the pains of the heart,” said the 
Khan. 

“Father, we must pity each other.” 

The Khan raised his head and looked sorrowfully at his son. 

“Let us kill her,” said Tolayk. 

The Khan thought a moment; then he quietly murmured: “You 
love yourself better than her and me.” 

“Yes, and you too.” 

Again they were silent. 

“Yes, and I too,” said the Khan sadly. Grief had made him a 
child. 

“Well, shall we kill her?” 

“I cannot give her to you, I cannot!” said the Khan. 

“And I can suffer no longer; tear out my heart, or give her 
to me.” 

The Khan was *silent. 

“Or let us throw her into the sea from the cliffs.” 
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“Let us throw her into the sea from the cliffs,” the Khan re¬ 
peated the words like an echo of his son's voice. 

Then they went into the harem, where already she was asleep 
on the flour on her sumptuous carpet. They stopped before her 
and looked—they looked long at her. Tears flowed from the old 
Khan’s eyes and ran down his silver beard, where they shone 
like pearls, and his son stood there with flashing eyes, grinding 
his teeth to suppress his passion as he aroused the Cossack girl. 
She awoke: from her face, rosy and delicate as the dawn, her 
eyes opened out like cornflowers. She did not see Algalla, and 
stretched out her red lips to the Khan. 

“Kiss me, my eagle!” 

“Get up—you must come with us,” the Khan said gently. 

Then she saw Algalla, and the tears in her eagle’s eyes; she was 
quick to perceive, and so understood all. 

“1 will come,” she said, “I will come. Neither for the one nor 
for the other?—is that how you have decided? Strong hearts had 
to decide thus! I will come.” 

Then all three went towards the sea in silence. They went by 
narrow paths, and the wind howled loudly. 

The girl was frail, and soon became tired, but she was proud 
and did not want to tell them. 

When the Khan's son noticed that she was staying behind 
them, he said to her, “Are you afraid?” 

Her eyes sparkled at him and she showed him her bleeding 
feet. 

“Let me carry you,” said Algalla, holding out his arms to her. 
But she put her arms around the neck of her old eagle. The 
Khan lifted her up like a feather and carried her, while she, 
resting in his arms, bent the branches away from his face for 
fear they might hurt his eyes. Long they walked on, and at 
last they heard the sound of the sea in the distance. Then Tolayk, 
who was following them along the footpath, said to his father, 
“Let me go in front, or I shall desire to stab you in the neck 
with my dagger.” 

“Pass on. Allah will fulfil your desire or forgive it—His will 
be done. I, your father, forgive you. I know what it is to love.” 

At last the sea lay before them. There, far below them was 
space, black and boundless. Dully the waves fcang at the foot of 
the rocks; it was dark down there, and cold, and terrible. 
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“Farewell,” said the Khan, kissing the girl. 

“Farewell/' said Algalla, bowing to her. 

She looked down where the waves were singing and shrank 
back, pressing her hands to her breast. 

“Throw me down!” she said to them. 

Algalla stretched out his arms to her and groaned, but the 
Khan took her in his arms, pressed her tightly to his breast, and 
kissed her; then, lifting her above his head, he threw her over 
the cliff. 

Below the waves dashed and sang; so loud were they that 
neither of them heard when she reached the water, not a cry 
nor sound did they hear. The Khan sank on the rocks and silently 
looked down into the darkness and distance, where the sea was 
merged in the clouds, whence swept the dull sound of the splash¬ 
ing waves and the wind came flying past and blew about his grey 
beard. Tolayk stood by him, hiding his face in his hands, motion¬ 
less and speechless as a stone. Time passed and the clouds sped 
over the sky one after another, chased by the wind. Dark and 
heavy they were, like the thoughts of the old Khan who lay 
above the seat at the top of the high cliffs. 

“Father, let us go,” said Tolayk. 

“Wait,” whispered the Khan, as if listening. Again time sped 
by, the waves splashed below, and the wind flew over the rocks 
and howled in the trees. 

“Father, let us go.” 

“Wait a little longer/’ 

Many times did Tolayk-Algalla say: “Father, let us go.” But 
the Khan would not move from the place where he had lost the 
joy of his remaining days. 

But everything has an end! At last he rose, vigorous and 
proud; he rose, frowned, and said in a hollow voice, “Let us go.” 

They went, but soon the Khan stopped. 

“But why am T going, Tolayk, and where?” he asked his son. 
“Why should I live now, when all my life was in her? I am old, 
no one will love me again, and if nobody loves you it is senseless 
to live in the world.” 

“You have glory and riches, father.” 

“Give me one of her kisses, and you may have all those as a 
reward. They are dead, it is only the love of woman that lives. 
If he has not that love, man has not life—he is a beggar and 
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his days are pitiable. Farewell, my son; may Allah’s blessing 
rest on your head, and remain with you for all the days and 
nights of your life!” And the Khan turned his face t6 the sea. 

“Father,” cried Tolayk, “father!”—and he could say no more, 
for you can say nothing to a man on whom death smiles, you can 
say nothing which would restore the love of life to his soul. 

“Let me go . . 

“Allah . . ” 

“He knows . . 

With rapid steps the Khan went to the edge of the cliff and 
threw himself down. His son did not prevent him—he could not, 
for there was not time. Again nothing was heard from the sea, 
not a cry, not the noise of the Khan’s fall. Only the waves 
splashed below and the wind droned wild songs. 

Long did Tolayk-Algalla look down the cliff; at last he said 
aloud: “Give me too such a strong heart, O Allah!” 

Then he went into the darkness of night. ... 

Thus perished Khan Mosolayma-Asrab, and Khan Tolayk- 
Algalla reigned in the Crimea. 



MIKHAIL YUR’VICH LERMONTOV 

1814-1841 

One of the greatest of Russian poets, and a short story writer of note. 
Horn in Moscow, of Scdlch ancestry. Spent much of his early life m 
the Caucasus, the scene of many of his stories. Studied at the University 
of Moscow, and there made his first literary attempts. Became an officer 
of the Hussars and a dashing figure in the best society in Petrograd. 
In 1837 was exiled for writing a scathing poem on the death of Pushkin 
Killed in a duel, llis contribution to Russian literature is a rich one. 
His most important story, “The Hero of Our Times/’ shows Byron’s 
influence. 


A Turkish Talc 
ASHIK-KERIB 

O NCE upon a time there lived in the city of Tiflis a wealthy 
Turk. Allah had bestowed on him much gold, but dearer to 
him than gold was his only daughter, Magul-Megeri. The stars 
in the sky are beautiful, but beyond the stars dwell the angels, 
and they are more beautiful still; so was Magul-Megeri more 
beautiful that all the girls in Tiflis. 

In Tiflis there lived also a poor man, Ashik-Kerib. The 
prophet had gi\en him only a great heart and the gift of song. 
He would go to weddings and festivals and entertain the rich 
and happy by playing on his guitar and chanting the praises of 
the old heroes of Turkistan. One day, at a wedding, he saw 
Magul-Megeri, and they fell in love with each other. But there 
was faint hope of winning her as his wife for poor Ashik-Kerib, 
and he became sad as the winter sky. 

One day he lay down in a garden, in the shadow of the vines, 
and fell asleep. Soon Magul-Megeri chanced to pass by there 
with her girl friends, and one of them, when she saw the sleep- 
ing guitar-player, lagged behind, and going up to him sang: 
u Why do you lie sleeping under the vines, madman? You: 
gazelle is passing by.” He started up, and the girl fluttered away 
like a bird. Magul-Megeri had heard her song and was annoyed 
with her. “If only you knew to whom I sang/’ answered the 
girl, “you would thank me. It was your Ashik-Kerib. M “Take 
me to him!” cried Magul-Megeri. And they went. 
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When she saw his sad face Magui-Megeri asked him why he 
was unhappy and tried to comfort him. “How can I but grieve Y* 
Ashik-Kerib told her. “I love you, and you can never be mine.” 
“Ask my father for my hand,” she said, “and my father will 
make us a wedding w'ith his gold and will give me so much 
that there will be enough for both of us.” “Very well,” he 
said, “let us suppose that Aiak-Aga will deny nothing to his 
daughter, but who knows if afterward you will not reproach 
me for owning nothing and for owing everything to you? No, 
dear Magui-Megeri, 1 have pledged my soul and made a vow 
to journey round the world for seven years, and either acquire 
great wealth or perish miserably in the wilderness. If you 
promise to wait for me, after that time you shall be mine.” 
She promised, but added that if he failed to return by the 
appointed day she would marry Kurshud-Bek, who had long 
been paying her court. 

Ashik-Kerib went to his mother and asked her blessing for 
his wanderings. Then he kissed his little sister, slung a sack 
across his shoulders, and leaning on a pilgrim’s staff, quitted 
the city of Tiflis. Soon a rider caught up to him. Ashik-Kerib 
looked—it was Kurshud-Bek. “Good fortune to you on your 
journey!” cried the Bek. “Wherever you may go, pilgrim, I 
shall be your companion.” Ashik was not pleased to have such 
a companion, but there was no way out of it. For a Jong 
time they traveled side by side. Then they reached a river 
without bridge or ford. “You swim first,” said Kurshud-Bek, 
“I will follow you.” So Ashik stripped off Iun outer clothes 
and swam across. When he got to the other bank he looked back. 
Oh, ill fortune, Almighty Allah! Kurshud-Bek had taken his 
clothes and gone back to Tiflis: only a cloud of du^t remained, 
coiling after him like a snake over the flat fields. When he 
reached Tiflis again, Kurshud-Bek took the garments to Ashik- 
Kerib's old mother, saying: “Your son has been drowned in 
a deep river; here are his clothes.” With unutterable grief the 
poor mother fell upon the clothes of her son and wept bitter 
tears over them. Then she carried them to her son’s betrothed 
and said: “My son is drowned; Kurshud-Bek has brought me 
his clothes. You are free.” Magui-Megeri smiled and answered: 
“Do not believe it, it’s all an invention of Kurshud-Bek's. No 
man shall become my husband before seven years have passed.” 
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Then she took her guitar from the wall and calmly began to 
sing the favorite song of Ashik-Kerib. 

Meanwhile the wanderer, almost naked and without shoes, 
reached a village. The kind people gave him food and clothes, 
and for thanks he sang marvelous songs to them. In this fashion 
he made his way from village to village, from town to town, 
and his fame spread everywhere. He arrived at last at Khalaf. 
As was his custom he went into a coffee-house, asked for a 
guitar and began to sing. At that time there lived in Khalaf 
a pasha who was a great patron of singers. Many had been 
brought to him, but none had pleased him. His servants were 
weary of searching for singers in every corner of the great city. 
Tut chancing to pass the coffee-house at this time they heard 
a wonderful voice. The}' rushed in. “Come with us to the great 
pasha/* they cried, “or you will answer for it with your head/* 
“I am a free man, a wanderer from the city of Tiflis,” answered 
A'hik-Kcrib. “When I wish to go, I go; when I don't wish to 
go, I don't. I sing when I want to. Your pasha is not my mas¬ 
ter.” Despite all his words, however, they seized him and 
brought him before the pasha. “Sing,” commanded the pasha; 
and he sang. His song was of his dear Magul-Megeri, and it 
pleased the proud pasha so much that he commanded poor Ashik- 
Kerib to remain with him. Gold and jewels were showered upon 
him, and he was dressed in shining garments. Ashik-Kerib lived 
very happily and gaily and grew very rich. 

Perhaps he had forgotten his Magul-Megeri. At any rate, 
the seven years were nearly over. The last year was nearly 
ended, and he made no preparations to leave. Lovely Magul- 
Megeri began to despair. At that time a merchant was getting 
ready to set out from Tiflis with a caravan of forty camels and 
eighty slaves. .She called the merchant to her, and gave him a 
golden dish. “Take this dish,” she said, “and whatever town 
you come to show this dish in your shop, and proclaim every¬ 
where that whoever claims to be the owner of my dish and can 
prove his claim, shall receive it, and besides its weight in gold/* 
'fhe merchant departed, and iri every city he came to did her 
bidding, but none claimed the golden dish. He had sold almo'st 
all his wares; with the remainder he arrived at Khalaf. Every¬ 
where he proclaimed what Magul-Megeri had commanded him 
to say. Ashik-Kerib heard of it, and running to the caravansera 
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he saw the dish in the shop of the merchant from Tiflis. 'This 
is my dish/' he exclaimed, seizing it with both his hands. "It 
certainly yours,” said the merchant. “I recognize you, Ashik- 
Kerib. Make haste to Tiflis; your Magul-Megeri bade me tell 
you that the seven years have almost passed, and that if on the 
appointed day you do not come, she will wed another.” 

, Jn despair .Ashik-Kerib clasped his head in his hands. But 
three days were wanting till the fatal hour. Nevertheless he 
mounted his horse, took a bag of gold coins, and rode off. He 
did not spare his horse. At last the exhausted animal fell down 
and breathed out his life on the Erzigian hills, which lie be¬ 
tween Erzigan and Kzerum. What should he do? From Erzigan 
to Tiflis was a whole month’s journey, and only two days were 
left him. "Almighty Allah!” he cried, "if you do not help me 
there is nothing left on this earth for me to do.” And he was 
on the [mint of hurling himself from the top of a high cliff. 
Suddenly he perceived below him a horseman on a white steed, 
and he heard a loud voice: "Youth, what are you about to do?” 
”1 want to die,” said Ashik. "If you want to die, come down 
and 1 will kill vou.” Ashik contrived somehow to climb down 
the steep rocks. "Follow me,” said the horseman in a loud voice. 
TTow can I follow you? Your horse flies like the wind and T 
am burdened with my wallet.” "True enough ! Hang your wallet 
on my saddle, and follow me.” But Ashik-Kerib, however 
fast he ran, was soon left behind. "Why do you lag behind.?” 
asked the horseman. "How can I help it? Your horse is faster 
than thought, and I am exhausted.” "Well, jump up behind me, 
and tell me the truth: where do you want to go?” "If I could 
only reach Krzerum today!” said Ashik-Kerib. "Shut your eyes 
then!” Ashik shut them. "Now open them!” Ashik looked. 
Before him glistened the white walls and shining minarets of 
Erzerum. "Grant me pardon, Aga,” said Ashik. “I have made 
a mistake. I intended to say that I must go to Kars.” "It is as 
I suspected,” answered the horseman. "I warned you that you 
must tell me the truth. Shut your eyes again! Now open them!” 
Ashik could scarcely credit his sight when he beheld Kars before 
him. He fell on his knees and said: "I am blameworthy, Aga, 
your servant Ashik-Keri ) is twice to blame. But you know 
yourself that when a man has determined to lie in the morning 
he must needs lie all day. It is to Tiflis that I must really go.” 
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'"Ah, you are not to be trusted/ 1 said the rider angrily. “But 
what can I do? T forgive you. Shut your eyes! Now open 
them again!'' he said after a moment. Ashik cried aloud with 
joy; they were at the gates of Tiflis. Thanking the horseman 
with all his heart he took his wallet from the saddle. Then he 
said: “Aga, your beneficence is in truth great, but I pray you 
to do even more for me: if 1 relate that I have journeyed from 
Erzigan to Tiflis in a single day, no one will believe me—give 
me a proof." “Stoop down," said the rider, smiling, “and take 
from under the horse’s hoof a clod of earth and put it in your 
bosom. If they do not believe your true story, bid them bring 
to you a blind woman who has been blind for seven years, and 
smear her eyes with the clod, and she will see." Ashik took the 
lump of earth from under the horse’s hoof, but ere he could lift 
his head both horse and rider had vanished. Then he knew in his 
soul that his benefactor had been no other than Khaderiliaz, 
the great Saint George. 

It was late at night before Ashik-Kerib succeeded in finding 
his home He knocked at the door with a hand that trembled 
and called: “Mother, mother, open the door! I am God’s guest, 
end 1 am cold and hungry. I pray you, for the sake of your 
wanderng son, let me in!" The weak voice of the old woman 
replied: “For night travellers there are the houses of the rich and 
strong. There are weddings in the town—go thither, and there 
you can spend the night in pleasure." “Mother," he answered, “I 
know nobody here, and so 1 repeat my request: for the sake of 
your wandering son let me in." Then his sister said to her 
mother: “I will rise and open the door for him." “You worth¬ 
less creature," answered the old woman, “you are glad to receive 
young men and entertain them, for it is now seven years since 
1 went blind from weeping so many tears." But her laughter 
paid no attention to her reproaches, arose, opened' the door, and 
let Ashik-Kerib in. He uttered the customary words of greet¬ 
ing, seated himself, and with secret agitation began to look 
around. Hanging on the walls in a dust-covered case he saw 
his sweet-sounding guitar, and he asked his mother: “What 
is that hanging on your wall?” “You are a very inquisitive guest. 
Let it be enough for you. that you receive a piece of bread and 
that tomorrow you will be wished godspeed on your way." “I 
have alreadv told you that you are my mother, and that this 
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is my sister,” he said. “And therefore, I beg you to tell me 
what is that hanging on your wall.” “It's a guitar, a, guitar,” 
said the old woman angrily, not believing him. “And what is 
the meaning of that word?” “A guitar is a thing you play on 
and sing songs to.” Then Ashik-Kerib asked her to permit his 
sister to take it down and show it to him. “That cannot be,” 
said the old woman. “That guitar belonged to my unhappy son. 
It is now seven years that it has hung on the wall, untouched 
by a living hand.” But his sister rose, took the guitar from 
the wall, and gave it to him. Then he raised his eyes to heaven 
and uttered a prayer: “Oh Almighty Allah! If I am to attain 
the end I desire, then my seven-stringed guitar will be as well 
attuned as it was on the day when last I played upon it.” 

He plucked the brass strings and they responded harmon¬ 
iously. Then he began to sing: “I am a poor wanderer and my 
words are poor, yet know me, oh mother! know your wanderer!” 
Then his mother began to weep aloud and asked him: “What 
is your name?” “1 am called Rashid, the simple-minded,” he 
answered. “Rashid,” she said, “you have torn my heart to 
pieces with your words. This night I dreamed that the hairs 
of my head grew white. It is now seven years since my tears 
made me blind. Tell me, you who possess his voice, when will 
my son return?” And twice she repeated her question in tears. 
It was in vain that he told her he was her son; she would not 
believe him. After a while he said: “Mother, let me take the 
guitar and go. I have heard that there is a wedding hard by 
—my sister will show me the way. I will play and sing, and 
whatever I receive I will bring nere and share with you.” “I 
will not allow it/* said, the old woman. “Never since my son 
went away has his guitar left my house.” He swore he would 
not injure a single string. “And if even a string should break, 
I will answer for it with all I possess,” he continued. The old 
woman felt of his wallet, and perceiving that it was full of 
coins she allowed him to go. His sister led him to a house 
where they were celebrating a marriage, and she stopped near 
the door to see what would happen. 

Magul-Megeri lived in this house, and that night she was to 
become the wife of Kurshud-Bek. Kurshud-Bek was feasting 
with his relations and friends, while Magul-Megeri reclined with 
her girl friends behind a rich tapestry. In one hand she held 
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a cup of poison, in the other a sharp dagger, and she swore 
that she would rather die than lay her head on Kurshud-Bek's 
couch. Through the curtain she heard that a stranger had ar¬ 
rived, who said: ‘'Greetings, you who are feasting and amusing 
yourselves here. Permit me, a poor wanderer, to sit down among 
you, and in return I shall sing you a sang.” “Why not?” said 
Kurshud-Bek. “Singers and dancers shall be admitted here, 
for this is a wedding feast. Therefore sing us something, wan¬ 
derer, and I will give you a handful of gold when you leave.” 

Then Kurshud-Bek continued : “What is your name ?” “Shindi- 
gerursez” (that is, You shall soon know), answered Ashik. 
“What sort -of a name is that?” asked the other laughing. “That 
is the first time I have heard such a name.” “When my mother 
was bearing me and was in travail,” answered Ashik, “the 
neighbors came to the door and asked: ‘Has God sent her a 
son or a daughter.' They were told: ‘You shall soon know.' 
And that is why when I was born this name was given me.” 
Then he took his guitar and began to sing: 

“In the city of Khalaf I drank wine of Mezzehria, but Allah 
gave me wings and I flew here in three days.” 

The brother of Kurshud-Bek, a feeble-minded man, drew 
his dagger at that and cried: “You lie! How can anyone travel 
to Ti’fbs from Khalaf in three days?” 

“Why do you want to kill me?” asked Ashik. “It is the wont 
of singers to gather in one place from all the corners of the 
earth. I ask nothing of you—believe me or not, as you like.” 

“Let him continue,” said the bridegroom. And Ashik-Kerib 
resumed his song: 

“My morning prayers I recited in the valley of Erzigan. At 
midday I prayed in Erzerum. At the setting of the sun I prayed 
,n Kars, and at night in Tiflis. Allah gave me wings, and hither 
I flew. May Allah grant that I become a sacrifice to the white 
horse; he ran as quickly as a dancer on a tight-rope; he leaped 
from the mountains to the ravines, from the ravines to the 
mountains. Allah gave Ashik wings, and he has flown here in 
time for the wedding of Magul-Megeri.” 

Then Magul-Megeri recognized his voice, and she flung away 
the dagger and the poison. “So that's how you keep your word,” 
her girl friends said mockingly. “Tonight you intend to be the 
bride of Kurshud-Bek.” “You have not recognized the voice 
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that is dear to me,” she answered, and taking a pair of scissors 
she cut through the curtain. When she looked and knew her 
dear Ashik-Kerib, she cried out and flung her arms round his 
neck, and together they fell down insensible. Kursliud-Bek’s 
brother threw himself upon them with his dagger, intending to 
kill them both, but Kurshtid stopped him and said: “Calm your¬ 
self, and know that a man cannot escape what is written at 
birth on his forehead.” 


When she recovered her senses, Magul-Megeri blushed with 
shame, hid her face in her hands and ran behind the tapestry. 

“Now I know that you are really Ashik-Kerib,” said the bride¬ 
groom. “But tell us how you were enabled to travel so great a 
distance in so short a time.” “To prove the truth of my words,” 
said Ashik, "my sabre will cut through a stone, and if I lie may 
my neck become thinner than a thread. But better still, bring me 
a blind woman who has not seen Allah’s light for seven years, 
and I will restore her sight.” Ashik-Kerib’s sister who was 
standing behind the door, heard these words and running to 
her mother, she cried: “Mother, he is in truth my brother, your 
son Ashik-Kerib,” and she took the old woman by the hand and 
conducted her to the feast. Then Ashik took the clod of earth 


from his bosom, dissolved it in water, and smeared it on his 
mother’s eyes, saying: “Know, all ye people, the greatness of 
(leorge the Saint, the mighty Khaderiliaz.” And his mother 
recovered her sight. After that none dared question the truth 
of his words, and Kurshtid-Bek resigned to him without a word 


the beautiful Magul-Megeri. 

Then in his joy Ashik-Kerib said to Kurshud-Bek: “Listen, 
Kurshtid-Bek: I will console vou. Mv sister is no whit less 

7 w ¥ 

lovely than your former bride. 1 am rich, she shall have no less 


silver and jewels. Therefore take her to yourself and be as 
happy with her as I am with my dear Magul-Megeri.” 



ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 

1799-1837 

The first great figure in Russian literature. Through his writings he 
moulded the Russian language and freed Russian literature from the 
French tradition, placing it on a national basis. Born at Moscow, edu¬ 
cated at the Lyceum at Tsarskoe-Selo, and eniered the government serv¬ 
ice. His liberal opinions got him into frequent trouble. Under Nicholas 
L lie was imperial historiographer. He died of a wound received in a 
duel. He wrote many poems and short stones, “Eugene Onegin," a 
metrical talc showing Byron’s influence, and “Boris Goudonov,’’ a tragedy 

THE COFFIN-MAKER 

T HE last of the effects of the coffin-maker, Adrian Prokhoroff, 
were placed upon the hearse, and a couple of sorry-looking 
jades dragged themselves along for the fourth time from Bas¬ 
il kunnaia to Nikitskaia, whither the coffin-maker was removing 
with all his household. After locking up the shop, lie posted upon 
the door a placard announcing that the house was to be let or 
sold, and then made his way on foot to his new abode. On 
approaching the little yellow house, which had so long captivated 
his imagination, and which at last he had bought for a consider¬ 
able sum, the old coffin-maker was astonished to find that his 
heart did not rejoice. When he crossed the unfamiliar threshold 
and found his new home in the greatest confusion, he sighed for 
his old hovel, where for eighteen years the strictest order had 
prevailed. He began to scold his two daughters and the servant 
for their slowness, and then set to work to help them himself. 
Order was soon established; the ark with sacred images, the 
cupboard with the crockery, the table, the sofa, and the bed occu 
pied the corners reserved for them in the back room; in the 
kitchen and parlor were placed the articles comprising the stock- 
in-trade of the master—coffins of all colors and of all sizes, 
together with cupboards containing mourning hats, cloaks and 
torches. 

Over the door was placed a sign representing a fat Cupid with 
an inverted torch in his hand and bearing this inscription: “Plain 
and colored coffins sold and lined here; coffins also let out on 
hire, and old ones repaired” 
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The girls retired to their bedroom; Adrian made a tour of 
inspection of his quarters, and then sat down by the window 
and ordered the tea-urn to be prepared. 

The enlightened reader knows that Shakespeare and Walter 
Scott have both represented their grave-diggers as merry and 
facetious individuals, in order that the contrast might more 
forcibly strike our imagination. Out of respect for the truth, 
we cannot follow their example, and we are compelled to confess 
that the disposition of our coffin-maker was in perfect harmony 
with his gloomy occupation. Adrian ProkhorofT was usually 
gloomy and thoughtful. He rarely opened his mouth, except to 
scold his daughters when he found them standing idle and gaz¬ 
ing out of the window at the passers by, or to demand for his 
wares an exorbitant price from those who had the misfortune 
—and sometimes the good fortune—to need them. Hence it was 
that Adrian, sitting near the window and drinking his seventh 
cup of tea. was immersed as usual in melancholy reflections. He 
thought of the pouring rain which, just a week before, had com¬ 
menced to beat down during the funeral of the retired brigadier 
Many of the cloaks had shrunk in consequence of the downpour, 
and many of the hats had been put quite out of shape. He fore¬ 
saw unavoidable expenses, for his old stock of funeral dresses 
was in a pitiable condition. He hoped to compensate himself 
for his losses by the burial of old Trukhina, the shopkeeper’s 
wife, who for more than a year had been upon the point of 
death. But Trukhina lay dying at Rasgouliai, and ProkhorofT 
was afraid that her heirs, in spite of their promise, would not 
take the trouble to send so far for him, but would make arrange¬ 
ments with the nearest undertaker. 

These reflections were suddenly interupted by three masonic 
knocks at the door. 

“Who is there ? ,f asked the coffin-maker. 

The door opened, and a man, who at the first glance could be 
recognized as-a German artisan, entered the room, and with a 
jovial air advanced towards the coffin-maker. 

“Pardon me, respected neighbor,” said he in that Russian dia^ 
lect which to this day we cannot hear without a smile: “pardon 
me for disturbing you. ... I wished to make your acquaintance 
as soon as possible. I am a shoemaker, my name is Gottlieb 
Schultz, and I Hve across the street, in that little house just facing 
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your windows. Tomorrow I am going to celebrate my silver wed¬ 
ding, and I have come to invite you and your daughters to dine 
with us.” 


The invitation was cordially accepted. The coffin-maker asked 
the shoemaker to seat himself and take a cup of tea, and thanks 
to the open-hearted disposition of Gottlieb Schultz, they were 
soon engaged in friendly conversation. 

‘‘How is business with you?” asked Adrian. 

“Just so so,” replied Schultz; “I cannot complain. My wares 
are not like yours: the living can do without shoes, but the dead 
cannot do without coffins.” 


“Very true,” observed Adrian; “but if a living person hasn’t 
anything to buy shoes w r ith, you cannot find fault with him, he 
goes about barefooted; but a dead beggar gets his coffin for 
nothing.” 

In this manner the conversation w r as carried on between them 


for some time; at last the shoemaker rose and took leave of 


the coffin-maker, renewing his invitation. 

The next day, exactly at twelve o’clock, the coffin-maker and 
his daughters issued from the doorway of their newly-purchased 
residence, and directed their steps towards the abode of their 
neighbor. I wdll not stop to describe the Russian caftan of Adrian 
Prokhoroff, nor the European toilettes of Akoulina and Daria, 
deviating in this respect from the usual custom of modern novel¬ 
ists, But I do not think it superfluous to observe that they both 
had on the yellow r cloaks and red shoes, which they were accus¬ 
tomed to don on solemn occasions only. 

The shoemaker’s little dwelling w ; as filled w r ith guests, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of German artisans with their wives and foremen. 
Of the Russian officials there was present but one, Yourko the 
Finn, a watchman, wffio, in spite of his humble calling, was the 
special object of the host’s attention. For twenty-five years he 
had faithfully discharged the duties of postilion of Pogorelsky. 
The conflagration of 1812, which destroyed the ancient capital, 
destroyed also his little yellow watch-house. But immediately 
after the expulsion of the enemy, a new one appeared in its 
place, painted grey and with wffiite Doric columns, and Yourko 
began again to pace to and fro before it, with his axe and grey 
coat of mail. He was known to the greater part of the Germans 
who lived near the Nikitskaia Gate, and some of them had even 
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spent the night from Sunday to Monday beneath his roof. 

Adrian immediately made himself acquainted with him, as 
with a man whom, sooner or later, he might have need of, and 
when the guests took their places at the table, they sat down 
beside each other. Herr Schultz and his wife, and their daughter 
Lotchen, a young girl of seventeen, did the honors of the table 
and helped the cook to serve. The beer flowed in streams; 
Yourko ate like four, and Adrian in no way yielded to him; his 
daughters, however, stood upon their dignity. The conversation, 
which was carried on in German, gradually grew more and more 
boisterous. Suddenly the host requested a moment’s attention, 
and uncorking a sealed bottle, he said with a loud voice in 
Russian: 

“To the health of my good Louise!” 

The champagne foamed. The host tenderly kissed the fresh 
face of his partner, and the guests drank noisily to the health of 
the good Louise. 

“To the health of my amiable guests!” exclaimed the host, un¬ 
corking a second bottle; and the guests thanked him by draining 
their glasses once more. 

Then followed a succession of toasts. The health of each indi¬ 
vidual guest was drunk; they drank to the health of Moscow 
and to quite a dozen little German towns; they drank to the 
health of all corporations in general and of each in particular; 
they drank to the health of the masters and foremen. Adrian 
drank with enthusiasm and became so merry, that he proposed 
a facetious toast to himself. Suddenly one of the guests, a fat 
baker, raised his glass and exclaimed: 

“To the health of those for whom we work, our customers!“ 

This proposal, like all the others, was joyously and unani¬ 
mously received. The guests began to salute each other; the 
tailor bowed to the shoemaker, the shoemaker to the tailor, 
the baker to both, the whole company to the baker, and so 
on. In the midst of these mutual congratulations, Yourko ex¬ 
claimed, turning to his neighbor: 

“Come, little father! Drink to the health of your corpses!” 

Everybody laughed, but the coffin-maker considered himself 
insulted, and frowned. Nobody noticed it, the guests continued 
to drink, and the bell had already rung for vespers when they 
rose from the table. 
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The guests dispersed at a late hour, the greater part of them in 
a very merry mood. The fat baker and the bookbinder, whose 
face seemed as if bound in red morocco, linked their arms in 
those of Yourko and conducted him back tp his 'little watch- 
house, thus observing the proverb: “One good turn deserves 
another.” 

The coffin-maker returned home drunk and angry. 

“Why is it,” he exclaimed aloud, “why is it that my trade is 
not as honest as any other? Is a coffin-maker brother to the hang¬ 
man? Why did those heathens laugh? Is a coffin-maker a buf¬ 
foon? I wanted to*.invite them to my new dwelling and give 
them a feast, but now I'll do nothing of the kind. Instead of 
inviting them, I will invite those for whom I work: the orthodox 
dead” 

“What is the matter, little father?” said the servant, who was 
engaged at that moment in taking off his boots: “why do you 
talk such nonsense? Make the sign of the cross! Invite the dead 
to vour new house! What folly !” 

“Yes, by the Lord! I will invite them,” continued Adrian, 
“and that, too, for tomorrow! . . . Do me the favor, my bene¬ 
factors, to come and feast with me tomorrow evening; I will 
regale you with what (iod has sent me.” 

With these words the coffin-maker turned into bed and soon 
began to snore. 

It was still dark when Adrian was awakened out of his sleep. 
Trukhina, the shopkeeper’s wife, had died during the course of 
that very night, and a special messenger was sent off on horseback 
by her bailiff to carry the news to Adrian. The coffin-maker 
gave him ten copecks to buy brandy with, dressed himself as 
hastily as possible, look a droshky and set out for Rasgouliai. 
Before the door of the house in which the deceased lay, the 
police had already taken their stand, and the trades-people were 
passing backwards and forwards, like ravens that smell a dead 
body. The deceased lay upon a table, yellow as wax, but not 
yet disfigured by decomposition. Around her stood her relatives, 
neighbors and domestic servants. All the windows were open; 
tapers were burning; and the priests were reading the prayers for 
the dead. Adrian went up to the nephew of Trukhina, a young 
shopman in a fashionable surtout, and informed him that the 
coffin, wax candles, pall, and the other funeral accessories would 
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he immediately delivered with all possible exactitude. The heir 
thanked him in an absent-minded manner, saying that he would 
not bargain about the price, but would rely upon him acting in 
everything according to his conscience. The coffin-maker, in ac 
rordance with his usual custom, vowed that he would not charge 
him too much, exchanged significant glances with the bailiff, and 
then departed to commence operations. 

The whole day was spent in passing to and fro between Ras- 
gouliai and the Nikitskaia Gate. Towards evening everything 
was finished, and he returned home on foot, after having dis¬ 
missed his driver. Jt was a moonlight night. The coffin-maker 
reached the Nikitskaia Gate in safely. Near the Church of the 
Ascension he was hailed by our acquaintance Yourko, who, recog¬ 
nizing the coffin-maker, wished him good-night. It was late. The 
coffin-maker was just approaching his house, when suddenly he 
fancied he saw some one approach his gate, open the wicket, and 
disappear within. 

“What does that mean?” thought Adrian. “Who can be want¬ 
ing me again? Can it be a thief come to rob me? Or have my 
foolish girls got lovers coming after them? It means no good, 
I fear!” 

And the coffin-maker thought of calling his friend Yourko to 
his assistance. But at that moment, another person approached the 
wicket and was about to enter, but seeing the master of the house 
hastening towards him, he stopped and took off his three-cor¬ 
nered hat. His face seemed familiar to Adrian, but in his hurry 
he had not been able to examine it closely. 

“You are favoring me with a visit,” said Adrian, out of breath. 
“Walk in, I beg of you.” 

“Don’t stand on ceremony, little father,” replied the other, in 
a hollow voice; “you go first, and show your guests the way.” 

Adrian had no time to spend upon ceremony. The wicket was 
open; he ascended the steps followed by the other. Adrian 
thought he could hear people walking about in his rooms. 

“What the devil does all this mean!” he thought to himself, and 
he hastened to enter. But the sight that met his eyes caused his 
legs to give way beneath him. 

The room was full of corpses. The moon, shining through the 
windows, lit up their yellow and blue faces, sunken mouths, dim, 
half-closed eyes, and protruding noses. Adrian, with horror, 
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recognized in them people that he himself had buried, and in 
the guest who entered with him, the brigadier who had been 
buried during the pouring rain. They all, men and women, sur¬ 
rounded the coffin-maker with bowings and salutations, except 
one poor fellow lately buried gratis, who, conscious and ashamed 
of his rags, did not venture to approach, but meekly kept aloof 
in a corner. All the others were decently dressed: the female 
corpses in caps and ribbons, the officials in uniforms, but with 
their beards unshaven, the tradesmen in their holiday caftans. 

“You see, Prokhoroff,” said the brigadier in the name of all 
the honorable company, “we have all risen in response to your 
invitation. Only those have stopped at home who were unable 
to come, who have crumbled to pieces and have nothing left but 
fleshless bones. But even of these there was one who hadn't 
the patience to remain behind—so much did h j want to come 
and see you. . . . ” 

At this moment a little skeleton pushed his way through the 
crowd and approached Adrian. His fleshless face smiled affably 
at the coffin-maker. Shreds of preen and red cloth and rotten 
linen hung on him here and there as on a pole, and the bones of 
his feet rattled inside his big jack-hoots, like pestles in mortars. 

“You do not recognize me, Prokhoroff said the skeleton. 
“Don't you remember the retired sergeant of the Guards, Peter 
Petrovitch Kourilkin, the same to whom, in the year 1799, vou 
sold your first coffin, and that, too, of deal instead of oak?” 

With these words the corpse stretched out his tony arms 
toward him; but Adrian, collecting all his strength, shrieked and 
pushed him from him. Peter Petrovich staggered, fell, and crum¬ 
bled all to pieces. Among the corpses arose a murmur of indig¬ 
nation ; all stood up for the honor of their companion, and they 
overwhelmed Adrian with such threats and imprecations, that the 
poor host, deafened by their shrieks and almost crushed to death, 
lost his presence of mind, fell upon the bones of the retired ser¬ 
geant of the Guards, and swooned away. 

For some time the sun had been shining upon the bed on 
which lay the coffin-maker. At last he opened his eyes and saw 
before him the servant attending to the tea-urn. With horrot* 
Adrian recalled all the incidents of the previous day. Trukhina, 
the brigadier, and the sergeant, Kourilkin, rose vaguely before 
his imagination. He waited in silence for the servant to open 
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the conversation and inform him of the events of the night. 

“How you have slept, little father Adrian Prokhorovitch !” 
said Aksinia, handing him his dressing-gown. “Your neighbor, 
the tailor, has been here, and the watchman also called to inform 
you that today is his name-day; but you were so sound asleep, 
that we did not wish to wake you.” 

“Did anyone come for me from the late Trukhina?” 

“The late? Is she dead, then?” 

“What a fool you are? Didn’t you yourself help me yesterday 
to prepare the things for her funeral?” 

“Plave you taken leave of your senses, little father, or have 
you not yet recovered from the effects of yesterday’s drinking- 
bout? What funeral was there yesterday? You spent the whole 
day feasting at the German’s and then came home drunk and 
threw yourself upon the bed, and have slept till this hour, when 
the bells have already rung for mass.” 

“Really!” said the coffin-maker, greatly relieved. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the servant. 

“Well, since that is the case, make the tea as quickly as pos¬ 
sible and call my daughters.” 
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WHERE LOVE JS, THERE GOD IS ALSO 

I N a certain town there lived a shoemaker named Martin 
Avdcitch. He lived in a basement room which possessed 
but one window. This window looked onto the street, and 
through it a glimpse could be caught of the passers-by. It is 
tnie that only their legs could be seen, but that did not matter, 
us Martin could recognize people by their boots alone. He had 
lived here for a long time, and so had many acquaintances. 
There were very few pairs of boots in the neighborhood which 
had not passed through his hands at least once, if not twice. 
Some he had resoled, others he had fitted with side-pieces, others, 
again, he had resewn where they were split, or provided with 
new toe-caps. Yes, he often saw his handiwork through that 
window. He was given plenty of custom, for his work lasted 
well, his -materials were good, his prices moderate, and his word 
to be depended on. If he could do a job by a given time it 
should be done; but if not, he would warn you beforehand 
rather than disappoint you. Everyone knew Avdeitch, and no 
one ever transferred his custom from him. He had always been 
an upright man, but with the approach of old age he had begun 
more than ever to think of his soul, and to draw nearer to God. 

His wife had died while he was still an apprentice, leaving 
behind her a little boy of three. This was their only child, 
indeed, for the two elder ones had died previously. At first 
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Martin thought of placing the little fellow with a sister of his 
in the country, but changed his mind, thinking: “My Kapitoshka 
would not like to grow up in a strange family, so I will keep 
him by me/' Then Avdeitch finished his apprenticeship, and 
went to live in lodgings with his little boy. But God had not 
seen fit to give Avdeitch happiness in. his children. The little 
bov was just growing up and beginning to help his father and 
to be a pleasure to him, when he fell ill, was put to bed, and 
died after a week's fever. 

Martin buried the little fellow and was inconsolable. Indeed, 
he was so inconsolable that he began to murmur against God. 
His life seemed so empty that more than once he prayed for 
death and reproached the Almighty for taking away his only 
beloved son instead of himself, the old man. At last he ceased 
altogether to go to church. 

Then one day there came to see him an ancient peasant- 
pilgrim—one who was now in the eighth year of his pilgrimage. 
To him Avdeitch talked, and then went on to complain of his 
great sorrow. 

“I no longer wish to be a God-fearing man,” he said. “I only 
wish to die. That is all I ask of God. I am a lonely, hopeless 
man." 

“You should not speak like that, Martin," replied the old 
pilgrim. “It is not for us to judge the acts of God. We must 
rely, not upon our own understanding, but upon the Divine 
wisdom. God saw fit that your son should die and that \ou 
should live. Therefore it must be better so. If you despair, 
it is because you havfe wished to live too much for your own 
pleasure." 

“For what, then, should I live?" asked Martin. 

“For God alone," replied the old man. “It is He who gave 
you life, and therefore it is He for whom you should live. When 
you come to live for Him you will cease to grieve, and your 
trials will become easy to bear." 

Martin was silent. Then he spoke again. 

“But how am I to live for God?" he asked. 

“Christ has shown us the way," answered the old man. “Can 
you read? If so, buy a Testament and study it. You will learn 
there how to live for God. Yes, it is all shown you there." 

These words sank into Avdeitch’s soul. He went out the 
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same day, bought a large-print copy of the New Testament, and 
set himself to read it. 

At the beginning Avdeitch had meant only to read oh festival 
days, but when he once began his reading he found it so com¬ 
forting to the soul that he came never to let a day pass without 
doing so. On the second occasion he became so engrossed that 
all the kerosene was burnt away in the lamp before he could 
tear himself away from the book. 

Thus he came to read it every evening, and, the more he read, 
the more clearly did he understand what God required of him, 
and in what way he could live for God; so that his heart grew 
ever lighter and lighter. Once upon a time, whenever he had 
lain down to sleep, he had been used to moan and sigh as he 
thought of his little Kapitoshka; but now he only said—“Glory 
to Thee, O Lord! Glory to Thee! Thy will be done!” 

From that time onwards Avdeitch's life became completely 
changed. Once he had been used to go out on festival days and 
drink tea in a tavern, and had not denied himself even an occa¬ 
sional glass of vodka. This he had done in the company of a 
boon companion, and, although no drunkard, would frequently 
leave the tavern in an excited state and talk much nonsense as 
he shouted and disputed with this friend of his. But now he 
had turned his back on all this, and his life had become quiet 
and joyous. Early in the morning he would sit down to his 
work, and labour through his appointed hours. Then he would 
take the lamp down from a shelf, light it, and sit down to read. 
And the more he read, the more he understood, and the clearer 
and happier he grew at heart. 

It happened once that Martin had been reading late. He had 
been reading those verses in the sixth chapter of the Gospel of 
St. Luke which run: 

“And unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also 
the other; and him that taketh’ away thy cloak forbid not to 
take thy coat also. Give to every man that asketh of thee; and 
of him that taketh away thy goods ask them not again. And 
as ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise." 

Then, further on, he had read those verses where the Lord 
says: 

“And why call ye Me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
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which I say ? Whosoever cometh to Me and heareth my sayings, 
and doeth them, I will show you to whom he is like: He is like 
a man which built an house, and digged deep, and laid the foun¬ 
dation on a rock: and when the flood arose, the storm heat 
vehemently upon that house, and could not shake it: for it was 
founded upon a rock. But he that heareth and doeth not, is 
like a man that without a foundation built an house upon the 
earth; against which the stream did beat vehemently, and imme¬ 
diately it fell; and the ruin of that house was great. ,, 

Avdeitch read these words, and felt greatly cheered in soul. 
He took off his spectacles, laid them on the book, leaned his 
elbows upon the table, and gave himself up to meditation. He 
set himself to measure his own life by those words, and thought 
to himself: 

“Is my house founded upon a rock or upon sand? It is well 
if it be upon a rock. Yet it seems so easy to me as I sit here 
alone. I may so easily come to think that I have done all that 
the Lord has commanded me, and grow careless and—sin again. 
Yet I will keep on striving, for it is goodly so to do. Help Thou 
me, O Lord.” 

Thus he kept on meditating, though conscious that it was time 
for bed; yet he was loathe to tear himself away from the book. 
He began to read the seventh chapter of St. Luke, and read on 
about the centurion, the widow’s son, and the answer given to 
John’s disciples; until in time he came to the passage w r here the 
rich Pharisee invited Jesus to his house, and the woman washed 
the Lord’s feet with her tears and He justified her. So he came 
to the forty-fourth verse and read: 

“And he turned to the woman, and said unto Simon, Seest 
thou this woman? I entered into thine house, and thou gavest 
Me no water for My feet: but she hath washed My feet with 
tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her head. Thou gavest 
Me no kiss: but this woman since the time I came in hath not 
ceased to kiss My feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoint: 
but this woman hath anointed My feet with oirftment.” 

He read these verses and thought: 

“ ‘Thou gavest Me no water for My feet’ . . . Thou gavest 
Me no kiss' . . . ‘My head with oil thou did’st not anoint/ 
. . —and once again he took off his spectacles, laid them on 
the book, and became lost in meditation. 
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“l am even as that Pharisee/' he thought to himself. “I drink 
lea and think only of my own needs. Yes, I think only of having 
plenty to eat and drink, of being warm and clean—but never of 
entertaining a guest. And Simon too was mindful only of him¬ 
self, although the guest who had come to visit him w r as—who ? 
Why, even the Lord himself! If, then. He should come to visit 
me, should I receive Him any better?"—and, leaning forward 
upon his elbows, he was asleep almost before he was aware of it. 

‘‘Martin!" someone seemed to breathe in his car. 

He started from his sleep. 

“Who is there?” he said. He turned and looked towards the 
door, but could see no one. Again he bent forward over the 
table. Then suddenly he heard the words: 

“Martin, Martin! Look thou into the street tomorrow, for I 
am coming to visit thee." 

Martin roused himself, got up from the chair, and rubbed 
his eyes. He did not know whether it was dreaming or awake 
that he had heard these words, but he turned out the lamp and 
went to bed. 

The next morning Avdeitch rose before daylight and said his 
prayers. Then he made up the stove, got ready some cabbage 
soup and porridge, lighted the samovar, slung his leather apron 
about him, and sat down to his work in the window. He sat 
and worked hard, \et all the time his thoughts were centered 
upon last night. He was in two ideas about the vision. At one 
moment he would think that it must have been his fancy, while 
the next moment he would find himself convinced that he had 
really heard the \oice. ^“Yes, it must have been so," he concluded. 

As Martin sat thus by the window he kept looking out of it 
as much as working. Whenever a pair of boots passed with 
which he was acquainted he would bend down to glance upwards 
through the window and see their owner's face as well. The 
doorkeeper passed in new felt boots, and then a water-carrier. 
Next, an old soldier, a veteran of Nicholas' army, in old, patched 
boots, and carrying a shovel in his hands, halted close by the 
window. Avdeitch knew him by his boots. His name was 
Stepanitch, and he was kept by a neighboring tradesman out of 
charity, his duties being to help the doorkeeper. He began to 
clear away the snow from in front of Avdeitch's window^, while 
the shoemaker looked at him and then resumed his work. 
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“I think I must be getting into my dotage/’ thought Avdeitch 
with a smile. “Just because Stepanitch begins clearing away 
the snow I at once jump to the conclusion that Christ is about 
to visit me. Yes, I am growing foolish now, old greybeard that 
I am/’ 

Yet he had hardly made a dozen stitches before he was craning 
his neck again to look out of the window. He could see that 
Stepanitch had placed his shovel against the wall, and was resting 
and trying to warm himself a little. 

“He is evidently an old man now and broken,” thought Av¬ 
deitch to himself. “He is not strong enough to clear away snow. 
Would he like some tea, I wonder? That reminds me that the 
samovctr must be ready now.” 

He made fast his awl in his work and got up. Placing the 
samovar on the table, he brewed the tea, and then tapped with 
his finger on the window-pane. Stepanitch turned round and 
approached. Avdeitch beckoned to him, and then went to open 
the door. 

“Come in and warm yourself,” he said. “You must be frozen/' 

“Christ requite you!” answered Stepanitch. “Ye.s, mv bones 
are almost cracking.” 

He came in, shook the snow off himself, and, though tottering 
on his feet, took pains to wipe them carefully, that he might 
not dirty the floor. 

“Nay, do not trouble about that,” said Avdeitch. “I will wipe 
your boots myself. It is part of my business in this trade. Come 
you here and sit down, and we will empty this teapot together.” 

He poured out two tumblerfuls, and offered one to his guest; 
after which he emptied his own into the saucer, and blew upon it 
to cool it. Stepanitch drank his tumblerful, turned the glass 
upside down, placed his crust upon it, and thanked his host 
kindly. But it was plain that he wanted another one. 

“You must drink some more,” said Avdeitch, and refilled his 
guest’s tumbler and his own. Yet, in spite of himself, he had 
no sooner drunk his tea than he found himself looking out into 
the street again. 

“Are you expecting anyone?” asked his guest. 

“Am—am I expecting anyone? Well, to tell the truth, yes. 
That is to say, I am, and I am not. The fact is that some words 
have got fixed in my memory. Whether it was a vision or not 
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I cannot tell, but at all events, my old friend, I was reading 
in the Gospels last night about Our Little Father Christ, and 
how He walked this earth and suffered. You have heard of 
Him, have you not ?” 

“Yes, yes, I have heard of Him/’ answered Stepanitch; “but 
we are ignorant folk and do not know our letters.” 

“Well, I was reading of how He walked this earth, and how 
He went to visit a Pharisee, and yet received no welcome from 
him at the door. All this I read last night, my friend, and then 
fell to thinking about it—to thinking how some day I too might 
fail to pay Our Little Father Christ due honor. ‘Suppose,’ I 
thought to myself, ‘lie came to me or to anyone like me? Should 
we, like the great lord Simon, not know how to receive Him 
and not go out to meet Him?' Thus I thought, and fell asleep 
where 1 sat. Then as l sat sleeping there 1 heard someone call 
my name; and as I raised myself the voice went on (as though 
it were the voice of someone whispering in my ear) : ‘\\ atch 
thou for me tomorrow, for 1 am coming to visit thee.’ It said 
that twice. And so those words have got into my head, and, 
foolish though 1 know it to be, I keep expecting Him —the Little 
1 7 a the r—e v cry m omei it.” 

Stepanitch nodded and said nothing, but emptied his glass 
and laid it aside. Nevertheless Avdeilch took and refilled it. 


“Drink it up; it will do you good,” he said. 


“Do you know,” 


he went on, “I often call to mind how, when Our Little Father 


walked this earth, there \sas never a man, however humble, 
whom lie despised, and how it was chiefly among the common 
people that He dwelt. It was always with them that He walked; 
it was from among them —from among such men as you and I 
—from among sinners and working folk—that He chose His dis¬ 
ciples. ‘Whosoever,’ He said, ‘shall exalt himself, the same 
shall be abased; and whosoever shall abase himself, the same 
shall be exalted.’ ‘You,’ He said again, ‘call me Lord; yet will I 
wash your feet.’ ‘Whosoever/ He said, ‘would be chief among 
you, let him be the servant of all. Because,’ he said, ‘blessed are 
the lowly, the peacemakers, the merciful, and the charitable.’ ” 

! Stepanitch had forgotten all about his tea. He was an old 
man, and his tears came easily. He sat and listened, with the 
tears rolling down his cheeks. 

“Oh, but you must drink your tea,” said Avdeitch; yet Stepan- 
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itch only crossed himself and said the thanksgiving, after which 
he pushed his glass away and rose. 

“I thank you, Martin Avdeitch,” he said. “You have taken 
me in, and fed both soul and body.” 

“Nay, but I beg of you to come again,” replied Avdeitch. “I 
am only too glad of a guest.” 

So Stepanitch departed, while Martin poured out the last of 
the tea and drank it. Then he cleaned the crockery, and sat 
down again to his work by the window—to the stitching of a 
back-piece. He stitched away, yet kept on looking through the 
window—looking for Christ, as it were—and ever thinking of 
Christ and His works. Indeed, Christ’s many sayings were never 
absent from Avdeitch’s mind. 

Two soldiers passed the window, the one in military boots, 
and the other in civilian. Next, there came a neighboring house¬ 
holder, in polished goloshes; then a baker with a basket. All of 
them passed on. Presently a woman in woolen stockings and 
rough country shoes approached the window, and halted near 
the buttress outside it. Avdeitch peered up at her from under 
the lintel of his window, and could see that she was a plain¬ 
looking, poorly dressed woman and had a child in her arms. 
It was in order to muffle the child up more closely—little though 
she had to do it with!—that she had stopped near the buttress 
and was now standing there with her back to the wind. Her 
clothing was ragged and fit only for summer, and even from 
behind his window-panes Avdeitch could hear the child crying 
miserably and its mother vainly trying to soothe it. Avdeitch 
rose, went to the door, climbed the steps, and cried out: “My 
good woman, my good woman!” 

She heard him and turned round. 

“Why need )0u stand there in the cold with your baby?” he 
went on. “Come into my room, where it is warm, and where 
you will be able to wrap the baby up more comfortably than 
you can do here. Yes, come in with you.” 

The woman was surprised to see an old man in a leather 
apron and with spectacles upon his nose calling out to her, yet 
she followed him down the steps, and they entered his room.* 
The old man led her to the bedstead. 

“Sit you down here, my good woman,” he said. “You will be 
near the stove, and can warm yourself and feed your baby.” 
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“Ah, but I have no milk left in my breast,” she replied. “I 
have had nothing to eat this morning.” Nevertheless she put the 
child to suck. 

Avdeitch nodded his head approvingly, went to the table for 
some bread and a basin, and opened the stove door. From the 
stove he took and poured some soup into the basin, and drew 
out also a bowl of porridge. The latter, however, was not yet 
boiling, so he set out only the soup, after first laying the table 
with a cloth. 

“Sit down and eat, my good woman,” he said, “while 1 hold 
\our baby. I have had little ones of my own, and know how to 
nurse them.” 

The woman crossed herself and sat down, while Avdeitch 
seated himself upon the bedstead with the baby. He smacked 
his lips at. it once or twice, but made a poor show of it, for he 
had no teeth left. Consequently the baby went on crying. Then 
he bethought him of his finger, which he wriggled to and fro 
towards the baby's mouth and back again—without, however, 
actually touching the little one’s lips, since the finger was black- 
ened with work and sticky with shoemaker’s wax. The baby con¬ 
templated the finger and grew quiet—then actually smiled. Av¬ 
deitch was delighted. Meanwhile the woman had been eating 
her meal, and now she told him, unasked, who she was and 
whither she was going. 

“I am a soldier’s wife,” she said, “but my husband wls sent 
to a distant station eight months ago, and I have heard nothing 
of him since. At first 1 got a place as cook, but when the baby 
came they said they could not do with it and dismissed me. That 
was three months ago, and 1 have got nothing since, and have 
spent all my savings. I tried to get taken as a wet nurse, but 
no one would have me, for they said I was too thin. I have 
just been to see a tradesman’s wife where our grandmother is 
in service. She had promised to take me on, and I quite thought 
that she would, but when I arrived today she told me to come 
again next week. She lives a long way from here, and I am 
quite worn out and have tired my baby for nothing. Thank 
Heaven, however, my landlady is good to me, and gives me 
shelter for Christ’s sake. Otherwise I should not have known 
how to bear it all.” 

Avdeitch sighed and said: “But have you nothing warm to 
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wear ?” 

“Ah, sir,” replied the woman, “although it is the time for 
warm clothes, I had to pawn my last shawl yesterday for two 
grwenki 

Then the woman returned to the bedstead to take her baby, 
while Avdeitch rose and went to a cupboard. There he rum¬ 
maged about, and presently returned with an old jacket. 

“Here,” he said, “It is a poor old thing, but it will serve to 
cover you.” 

The woman looked at the jacket, and then at the old man. 
Then she took the jacket and burst into tears. Avdeitch turned 
away, and went creeping under the bedstead, whence he ex¬ 
tracted a box and pretended to rummage about in it for a few 
moments; after which he sat down again before the woman. 

Then the woman said to him: “I thank you in Christ’s name, 
good grandfather. Surely it was He Himself who sent me to 
youi window. Otherwise I should have seen my baby perish 
with the cold. When I first came out the day was warm, but 
now T it has begun to freeze. But He, Our Little Father, had 
placed you in your window, that you might see me in my bitter 
plight and have compassion upon me.” 

Avdeitch smiled and said: “He did indeed place me there: 
yet, my poor woman, it was for a special purpose that 1 was 
looking out.” 

Then he told his guest, the soldier’s wife, of his vision, and 
how he had heard a voice fortclling that today the Lord Him¬ 
self would come to visit him. 

“That may very well be,” said the woman as she rose, took 
the jacket, and wrapped her baby in it. Then she saluted him 
once more and thanked him. 

“Also, take this in Christ’s name,” said Avdeitch, and gave 
her a two -grivenka piece with which to buy herself a shawl. 
The woman crossed herself, and he likewise. Then he led her 
to the door and dismissed her. 

When she had gone Avdeitch ate a little soup, washed up the 
crockery again, and resumed his w T ork. All the time, though, he 
kept his eye upon the window’, and as soon as ever a shadow 
fell across it he w’ould look up to see who w r as passing. Acquain¬ 
tances of his came past, and people whom he did not know, yet 
never anyone very particular. 
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Then suddenly he saw something. Opposite his window there 
had stopped an old peddler-woman, with a basket of apples. Only 
a few of the apples/however, remained, so that it was clear that 
she was almost sold out. Over her shoulder was slung a sack of 
shavings, which she must have gathered near some new building 
as she was going home. Apparently, her shoulder had begun 
to ache under their weight, and she therefore wished to shift 
them to the other one. To do this, she balanced her basket of 
apples on the top of a post, lowered the sack to the pavement, 
and began shaking up its contents. As she was doing this, a 
boy in a ragged cap appeared from somewhere, seized an apple 
from the basket, and tried to make off. But the old woman, who 
had been on her guard, managed to turn and seize the boy by 
the sleeve, and although he struggled and tried to break away, 
she clung to him with both hands, snatched his cap off, and 
finally grasped him by the hair. Thereupon the youngster began 
to shout and abuse his captor. Avdeitch did not stop to make 
fast his awl, but threw his work down upon the floor, ran to 
the door, and went stumbling up the steps—losing his spectacles 
as he did so. Out into the street he ran, where the old woman 
was still clutching the boy by the hair and threatening to take 
him to the police, while the boy, for his part, was struggling 
in the endeavor to free himself. 

“1 never took it,” he was saying. “What are you beating me 
for? Let me go?” 

Avdeitch tried to part them as he took the boy by the hand 
and said: 

“Let him go, my good woman. Pardon him for Christ's sake.” 

“Yes, I will pardon him,” she retorted, “but not until he has 
tasted a new birch-rod. I mean to take the young rascal to the 
police.” 

But Avdeitch still interceded for him. 

“Let him go, my good woman,” he said. “He will never do 
it again. Let him go for Christ’s sake.” 

The old woman released the boy, who was for making off 
at once had not Avdeitch stopped him. 

“You must beg the old woman’s pardon,” he said, “and never 
do such a thing again. I saw you take the apple.” 

The boy burst out crying, and begged the old woman's pardon 
as Avdeitch commanded. 
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“There, there,” said Avdeitch, “Now I will give you one. 

Here you are,”-and he took an apple from the basket and 

handed it to the boy. “I will pay you for it, my good woman,” 
he added. 

“Yes, but you spoil the young rascal by doing that,” she 
objected. “He ought to have received a reward that would have 
made him glad to stand for a week/” 

“Ah, my good dame, my good dame,” exclaimed Avdeitch. 
“That may be our way of rewarding, but it is not God’s. If 
this boy pught to have been whipped for taking the apple, ought 
not we also to receive something for our sins?” 

The old woman was silent. Then Avdeitch related to her the 
parable of the master who absolved his servant from the great 
debt which he owed him, whereupon the servant departed and 
took his own debtor by the throat. The old woman listened, and 
also the boy. 

“God has commanded us to pardon one another,” went on 
Avdeitch, “or He will not pardon us. We ought to pardon all 
men, and especially the thoughtless.” 

The old woman shook her head and sighed. 

“Yes, that may be so,” she said, “but these young rascals 
are so spoilt already!” 

“Then it is for us, their elders, to teach them better,” he 
replied. 

“That is what I say myself, at times,” rejoined the old woman. 
“I had seven of them once at home, but have only one daughter 
now.” And she went on to tell Avdeitch where she and her 
daughter lived, and how they lived, and how many grandchildren 
she had. 

“I have only such strength as you see,” she said, “yet I work 
hard, for my heart goes out to my grandchildren—the bonny 
little things that they are! No children could run to meet me as 
they do. Aksintka, for instance, will go to no one else. ‘Grand- 
mother,’ she cries, ‘dear grandmother, you are tired’ ”—and the 
old woman became thoroughly softened. “Everyone knows what 
boys are,” she added presently, referring to the culprit. “May 
God go with him ?” 

She was raising the sack to her shoulders again when the 
boy darted forward and said: 

“Nay, let me carry it, grandmother. It will be all on my way 
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home ” 

The old woman nodded assent, gave up the sack to the boy, 
and went away with him down the street. She had quite for¬ 
gotten to ask Avdeitch for the money for the apple. He stood 
looking after them, and observing how they were talking together 
as they went. 

Having seen them go, he returned to his room, finding his 
spectacles—unbroken—on the steps as he descended them. Once 
more he took up his awl and fell to work, but had done little 
before he found it difficult to distinguish the stitches, and the 
lamplighter had passed on his rounds. “I too must light up,” he 
thought to himself. So he trimmed the lamp, hung it up, and 
resumed his work. lie finished one boot completely, and then 
turned it over to look at it. It was all good work. Then he laid 
aside his tools, swept up the cuttings, rounded off the stitches 
and loose ends, and cleaned his awl. Next he lifted the lamp 
down, placed it on the table, and took his Testament from the 
shelf. He had intended opening the book at the place which he 
had marked last night with a strip of leather, but it opened 
itself at another instead. The instant it did so, his vision of 
last night came back to his memory, and, as instantly, he thought 
he heard a movement behind him as of someone moving towards 
him. He looked round and saw in the shadow of a dark corner 
what appeared to be figures—figures of persons standing there, 
yet could not distinguish them clearly. Then the voice whispered 
in his ear: 

‘‘Martin, Martin, dost thou not know Me?” 

“Who art Thou?” said Avdeitch. 

“Even I!” whispered the voice again. “Lo, it is I!” and 
there stepped from the dark corner Stepanitch. He smiled, and 
then, like the fading of a little cloud, was gone. 

“It is I!” whispered the voice again—and there stepped from 
the same corner the woman with her baby. She smiled, and the 
baby smiled, and they were gone. 

“And it is I!” whispered the voice again—and there stepped 
forth the old woman and the boy with the apple. They smiled, 
and were gone. 

Joy filled the soul of Martin Avdeitch as he crossed himself, 
put on his spectacles, and set himself to read the Testament at 
the place where it had opened. At the top of the page he read*. 
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"For I was hungry, and ye gave Me meat: I was thirsty, 
and ye gave Me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took Me in.” 

And further down the page he read: 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren ye have done it unto Me.” 

Then Avdcitch understood that the vision had come true, and 
that his Saviour had in very truth visited him that day, and 
that he had received Him. 



ARTEMUS WARD 
(CHARLES FARRER BROWN) 

1834-1867 

C>nc of the earlier American humorists, who under his pseudonym of 
Ariemus Ward became famous. He began life in a little mid-western 
town, w'here he struggled along as editor of a country newspaper. Gradu¬ 
ally he attracted attention, and w r as united to come to New York to write 
for a newspaper syndicate, receiving what se.emed to him fabulous sums. 
In his later life he went to England, where he died. There is in his 
broadly humorous writings an underlying strain of social satire. His 
work is published in three volumes, namely: “Artemus Ward: His 
Took,” “Artemus Ward: His Travels,” and “Artemus Ward in London.” 


ARTEMUS WARD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Nt-w York, near Fifth Avenoo Hotel, 

Org. 31cL 


E DITER of Play Bill. Dr Sir,—Yrs, into which you ask me 
to send you sum lead in incidents in my life so you can write 
my Rogfry for the papers, cum dooly to hand. 1 hav no doubt 
that a article onto my life, grammattycally jerked and properly 
punktooated, would be a addition to the chois literatoor of the 
day. 

To the yooth of Amerikv it would be vallyble as showin how 
high a pinnykle of fame a man can reach who commenst his 
career with a small canvas tent and a pea-green ox, which he 
rubbed it off while scratchin hisself agin the center pole, causin 
in Rahw r ay, N. J., a di^scriminatin mob to say humbugs w r ould 
not go down in their village. The ox resoom’d agricultooral pur- 
soots shortly afterwards. 

I next tried my hand at givin Blind-man concerts, appearin as 
the poor blind man myself. But the infamus cuss who I hired 
to lead me round towns in the day time to excite simpathy drank 
freely of spiritoous licker unbeknowns to me one day, & w r hile 
under their inflooance he led me into the canal. I had to either 
tear the green bandige from my eyes or be drownded. I tho’t 
I’d restore my eyesight. 

In writin about these things, Mr Editer, kinder smooth 'em 
over. Speak of 'em as eccentrissities of gen'us. 
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My next ventur would hav bin a success if I hadn't tried to 
do too much. 1 got up a series of wax figger s, and among 
others one of Socrates. I thoT a wax figger of old Sock, would 
be poplar with eddycated peple, but unfortinitly I put a Brown 
linen duster and a U. S. Army regulation cap on him, which 
peple with classycal eddycations said it was a farce. This 
enterprise was onfortnit in other respecks. At a certin town 1 
advertised a wax figger of the Hon’ble Amos Perkins, who was a 
Railroad President, and a great person in them parts. But it 
appeared I had shown the same figger for a Pirut named Gibbs 
in that town the previs season, which created a intense toomult, 
& the audience remarked “shame onto me/’ & other statements 
of the same similarness. I tried to mollify ’em. 1 told ’em that 
any family possessin children might have my she tiger to play 
with half a day, & I wouldn’t charge ’em a cent, but alars! it 
was of no avail. I was forced to leave, & I infer from a article 
in the Ad7’crtiscr of that town, in which the Editor says, “Altho’ 
time has silvered this man’s hed with its frosts, he still brazenlv 
wallows in infamy. Still are his snakes stuffed, and his wax 
works unreliable. We are glad that he has concluded to never 
revisit our town, altho’, incredible as it may appear, the fellow 
really did contemplate so doing last summer, when, still true 
to the craven instincts of his black heart, he wrote the hireling 
knaves of the obscure journal across the street to know what 
they would charge for 400 small bills, to be done on yellow 
paper. We shall recur to this matter again.” 

I say, I infer from this article that a prejudiss still exists 
agin me in that town. 

I will not speak of my once being in straitend circumstances 
in a sertin town, and of my endeaverin to accoomulate welth by 
lettin myself to Sabbath School picnics to sing ballads adapted 
to the understandins of little children, accompanyin myself on a 
claronett—which I forgot where I was one day, singin, instid 
of “Oh, how pleasant to be a little child,” 

“Rip slap—set ’em up again, 

Right in the middle of a three-cent pie.” 

which mistake, added to the fact that I couldn’t play onto the 
claironett except makin it howl dismal, broke up the picnic, and 
children said, in voices choked with sobs and emotions, where 
was their home and where was their Pa ? and I »said, Be quiet. 
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dear children, I am you Pa, which made a young woman with 
two twins by her side say very angrily, “Good heavens forbid 
you should ever be the Pa of any of these innocent ones, unless 
it is much desirable for them to expire igminyusly upon to a 
murderer’s gallus!” 

I say I will not speak of this. Let it be Berrid into Oblivyun. 

In your article, Mr Editer, please tell him what sort of a 
man I am. 

If you see fit to kriticise my Show, speak your mind freely. 
I do not object to kriticism. Tell the public, in a candid and 
graceful article, that my Show abounds in moral and startlin 
cooriosities, any one of whom is wuth dubble the price of ad¬ 
mission. 

I have thus far spoke of myself excloosivly as a exhibiter. 

I was born in the State of Maine of parents. As a infant 
I attracted a great deal of attention. The nabers would stand 
over my cradle for hours and say, “How bright that little face 
looks! How much it nose!” The young ladies would carry me 
round in their arms, savin I was muzzer’s bezzy darlin and a 
sweety ’eety ’ittle ting. It was nice, tho’ T wasn’t old enuff to 
properly appreciate it. I’m a healthy old darlin now. 

I have allers sustained a good moral character. I was never 
a Railroad director in my life. 

Altho’ in early life I did not inva’bly confine myself to truth 
in my small bills, I have been gradooally growin respectabler and 
respectabler ev’ry year. I luv my children, and never mistake 
another man’s wife for my own. I’m not a member of any 
meetin house, but firmly bel’eve in meetin houses, and shouldn’t 
feel safe to take a dose of laudnum and lay down in the street 
of a village that hadn’t anv, with a thousand dollars in my vest 
pockets. 

My temperament is hillious, altho’ I don’t owe a dollar in 
the world. 

I am a early riser, hut my wife is a Presbyterian. I may add 
that I am also bald-heded. I keep two cows. 

I liv in Baldinsville, Indiany. My next door naber is Old 
Steve Billins. I’ll tell you a little story about Old Steve that 
will make you larf. He jined the Church last spring, and the 
minister said, “You must go home now, Brother Billins, and 
erect a family altar in your own house,” whereupon the egrejis 
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old ass went home and built a reg’lar pulpit in his settin room. 
He had the jiners in his house over four days. 

I am 56 (56) years of age. Time, with its relentless scythe is 
ever busy. The Old Sexton gathers them in, he gathers them in! 
I keep a pig this year. 

I don't think of anything more, Mr. Ed’tcr. 

If you should giv my portrait in connection with my Bogfrv, 
please have me ingraved in a languishin attitood, leanin on a 
marble pillar, leavin my back hair as it is now.—Trooly yours, 

Artemus Ward. 



WILLIAM AUSTIN 

1778-1841 

Born and died in Charlestown, Massachusetts. A lawyer hy profession 
Anions his friends was Charles Brockden Brown, the first American who 
followed Letters as a profession, and who may have suggested to Austin 
the one story for which the latter is remembered, namely, “Peter Rugg, 
the Missing Man/’ This story is considered an interesting and significant 
achievement of our early literature. It was originally part of a collection 
entitled “Letters from London.” 

PETER RUGG, THE MISSING MAN 

From Jonathan Dun well of New York, to 
Mr. Herman M. Krauef 

S IR.—Agreeably to my promise, I now relate to you all the par¬ 
ticulars of the lost man and child which I have been able to 
collect. It is entirely owing to the humane interest you seemed to 
take in the report, that I have pursued the inquiry to the follow¬ 
ing result. 

You may remember that business called me to Boston in the 
summer of 1820. I sailed in the packet to Providence, and when 
I arrived there, I learned that every seat in the stage was engaged. 
I was thus obliged either to wait a few hours or accept a seat 
with the driver, who civilly offered me that accommodation. 
Accordingly I took my seat by his side, and soon found him intel¬ 
ligent and communicative. 

When we had travelled about ten miles, the horses suddenly 
threw their ears on their necks, as flat as a hare’s. Said the 
driver, “Have you a surtout with you?” “No,” said I; “why do 
you ask?” “You will want one soon,” said he; “do you observe 
the ears of all the horses?” “Yes, and was just about to ask the 
reason.” “They see the storm-breeder, and w r e shall see him soon.” 
At this moment there was not a cloud visible in the firmament. 
Soon after a small speck appeared in the road. “There,” said my 
companion, “comes the storm-breeder; he always leaves a Scotch 
mist behind him. By many a wet jacket do I remember him. I 
suppose the poor fellow suffers much himself, much more than 
is known to the world.” Presently a man with a child beside 
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him, with a large black horse, and a weather-beaten chair, once 
built for a chaise body, passed in great haste, apparently at the 
rate of twelve miles an ho,ur. He seemed to grasp the reins of 
his horse with firmness, and appeared to anticipate his speed. He 
seemed dejected, and looked anxiously at the passengers, partic¬ 
ularly at the stage-driver and myself. In a moment after he 
passed us, the horses’ ears were up and bent themselves forward 
so that they nearly met. “Who is that man?” said I; “he seems 
in great trouble.” “Nobody knows who he is, but his person and 
the child are familiar to me. I have met them more than a hun¬ 
dred times, and have been so often asked the way to Boston 
by that man, even when he was travelling directly from that town, 
that of late I have refused any communication with him, and that 
is the reason he gave me such a fixed look.” “But does he never 
stop anywhere?” “I have never know him to stop anywhere longer 
than to inquire the way to Boston; and, let him be where he may, 
he will tell you he cannot stay a moment, for he must reach Bos¬ 
ton that night.” 

We were now ascending a high hill in Walpole, and as we had 
a fair view of the heavens, I was rather disposed to jeer the 
driver for thinking of his surtout, as not a cloud as big as a mar¬ 
ble could be discerned. “Do you look,” said he, “in the direction 
whence the man came, that is the place to look; the storm never 
meets him, it follows him.” We presently approached another 
hill, and when at the height, the driver pointed out in an eastern 
direction a little black speck about as big as a hat. “There,” said 
he, “is the seed storm; we may possibly reach Polley’s before it 
reaches us, but the wanderer and his child will go to Providence 
through rain, thunder, and lightning.” And now the horses, as 
though taught by instinct, hastened with increased speed. The 
little black cloud came on rolling over the turnpike, and doubled 
and trebled itself in all directions. The appearance of this cloud 
attracted the notice of all the passengers; for after it had spread 
itself to a great bulk, it suddenly became more limited in circum¬ 
ference, grew more compact, dark, and consolidated. And now 
the successive flashes of chain lightning caused the whole cloud 
to appear like a sort of irregular network, and displayed a thou¬ 
sand fantastic images. The driver bespoke my attention to a 
remarkable configuration in the cloud; he said every flash of 
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lightning near its centre discovered to him distinctly the form of 
a man sitting in an open carriage drawn by a black horse. But 
in truth I saw no such thing. The man's fancy was doubtless at 
fault. It is a very common thing for the imagination to paint for 
the senses, both in the visible and invisible world. 

In the meantime the distant thunder gave notice of a shower 
at hand, and just as we reached Polley’s tavern the rain poured 
down in torrents. It was soon over, the cloud passing in the 
direction of the turnpike towards Providence. In a few moments 
after, a respectable-looking man in a chaise stopped at the door. 
The man and child in the chair having excited some little sym¬ 
pathy among the passengers, the gentleman was asked if he had 
observed them. He said he had met them; that the man seemed 
bewildered, and inquired the way to Boston; that he was driving 
at great speed, as though he expected to outstrip the tempest; 
that the moment he had passed him a thunderclap broke distinctly 
over the man’s head and seemed to envelop both man and child, 
horse and carriage. “I stopped/' said the gentleman, “supposing 
the lightning had struck him, but the horse only seemed to loom 
up and increase his speed, and, as well as I could judge, he trav¬ 
elled just as fast as the thunder cloud.” While this man was 
speaking, a pedler with a cart of tin merchandise came up, all 
dripping; and, on being questioned, he said he had met that man 
and carriage, within a fortnight, in four different States; that at 
each time he had inquired the way to Boston, and that a thunder¬ 
shower like the present had each time deluged him, his wagon, 
and his wares, setting his tin pots, etc., afloat, so that he had deter¬ 
mined to get marine insurance done for the future. But that 
which excited his surprise most was the strange conduct of his 
horse, for that, long before he could distinguish the man in the 
chair, his own horse stood still in the road and flung back his ears. 
“In short,” said the pedler, “I wish never to see*fhat man and 
horse again; they do not look to me as if they belonged to this 
world.” 

This is all that I could learn at that time; and the occurrence 
soon after would have become with me like one of those things 
which had never happened, had I not, as I stood recently on the 
doorstep of Bennett's hotel in Hartford, heard a man say, “There 
goes Peter Rugg and his child! he looks wet and weary, and far- 
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ther from Boston than ever.” I was satisfied it was the same 
man that i had seen more than three years before; for whoever 
has once seen Peter Pugg can never after be deceived as to his 
identity. “Peter Rugg!” said I, “and who is Peter Rugg?” 
“That,” said the stranger, “is more than anyone can tell exactly. 
He is a famous traveller, held in light esteem by all innholders, for 
he never stops to eat, drink, or sleep. I wonder why the Gov¬ 
ernment does not employ him to carry the mail.” “Ay/ said a 
bystander, “that is a thought bright only on one side. How long 
would it take, in that case, to send a letter to Boston? For Peter 
has already, to my knowledge, been more than twenty years 
travelling to that place.” “But,” said I, “does the man never stop 
anywhere, does he never converse with anyone ? I saw the same 
man more than three years since, near Providence, and I heard 
a strange story about him. Pray, sir, give me some account of 
this man.” “Sir,” said the stranger, “those who know the most 
respecting that man say the least. 1 have heard it asserted that 
heaven sometimes sets a mark on a man, either for a judgment 
or a trial. Under which Peter Rugg now labors I cannot sa\ ; 
therefore I am rather inclined to pity than to judge.” “Tou speak 
like a humane man,” said 1, “and if you have known him so long, 

[ pray you will give me some account of him. Has his appear¬ 
ance much altered in that time ?” “Why, yes; he looks as though 
he never ate, drank, or slept; and his child looks older than him¬ 
self ; and he looks like time broke off from eternity and anxious to 
gain a resting-place.” “And how does his horse look? said T. 
“As for his horse, he looks fatter and gayer, and shows more 
animation and courage, than he did twenty years ago. The last 
time Rugg spoke to me he inquired how far it was to Boston. 1 
told him just one hundred miles. ‘Y\ hy/ said he, Tow can you 
deceive me so? It is cruel to deceive a traveller. I have lost my 
way. Pray direct me the nearest wav to Boston/ I repeated it 
was one hundred miles. ‘How can you say so?’ said he. T was 
told last evening it was hut fifty, and I have travelled all night/ 
‘But/ said I, ‘you are now travelling from Boston. \ ou must 
turn back/ ‘Alas V said he, ‘it is all turn back! Boston shifts 
with the wind, and plays all around the compass. One man tells 
me it is to the east, another to the west; and the guide-posts, too, 
they all point the wrong way/ 'But will you not stop and rest ?' 
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said I; ‘you seem wet and weary/ ‘Yes/ said he, f it has been 
foul weather since I left home/ ‘Stop, then, and refresh your¬ 
self/ ‘I must not stop, I must reach home to-night, if possible, 
though I think you must be mistaken in the distance to Boston/ 
He then gave the reins to his horse, which he “restrained with 
difficulty, and disappeared in a moment. A few days afterwards 
l met the man a little this side of Claremont, winding around the 
hills in Unity, at the rate, I believe, of twelve miles an hour.” 

“Is Peter Pugg his real name, or has he accidentally gained 
that name?” “I know not, but presume he will not deny his 
name; you can ask him, for see, he has turned his horse and is 
passing this way.” In a moment a dark-colored, high-spirited 
horse approached, and would have passed without stopping, but 
1 had resolved to speak to Peter Rugg, or whoever the man might 
he. Accordingly, I stepped into the street, and as the horse 
approached 1 made a feint of stopping him. The man immediately 
reined in his horse. “Sir,” said I, “may I be so bold as to inquire 
if you are not Mr. Rugg? for I think I have seen you before.” 
“My name is Peter Rugg,” said he; “1 have unfortunately lost 
my way; I am wet and weary, and will take it kindly of you to 
direct me to Boston.” “You live in Boston, do you, and in what 
street?” “In Middle Street.” “When did you leave Boston?” “I 
cannot tell precisely ; it seems a considerable time.” “But how did 
you and your child become so wet? it has not rained here to-day?” 
“It has just rained a heavy shower up the rivet. But I shall not 
reach Boston to-night if 1 tarry. Would you advise me to take 
the old road, or the turnpike?” “Why, the old road is one hun¬ 
dred and seventeen miles, and the turnpike is ninety-seven.” 
“How can you say so? you impose on me; it is wrong to trifle 
with a traveller ; you know it is but forty miles from Newburyport 
to Boston.” “But this is not Newburyport; this is Hartford.” 
“Do not deceive me, sir. Is not this town Newburyport, and the 
river that I have been following the Merrimac?” “No, sir; this is 
Hartford, and the “river the Connecticut.” He wrung his hands 
and looked incredulous. “Have the rivers, too, changed their 
courses as the cities have changed places? But see, the clouds 
are gathering in the so.uth, and we shall have a rainy night. Ah, 
that fatal oath!” He would tarry no longer. His impatient horse 
leaped off, his hind flanks rising like wings—he seemed to devour 
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all before him and to scorn all behind. 

I had now, as I thought, discovered a clew to the history of 
Peter Rugg, and I determined, the next time my business called 
me to Boston, to make a further inquiry. Soon after I was 
enabled to collect the following particulars from Mrs. Croft, an 
aged lady in Middle Street, who has resided in Boston during 
the last twenty years. Her narration is this: The last summer 
a person, just at twilight, stopped at the door of the late Mrs. 
Rugg. Mrs. Croft, on coming to the door, perceived a stranger, 
with a child by his side, in an old, weather-beaten carriage, with 
a black horse. The stranger asked for Mrs. Rugg, and was 
informed that Mrs. Rugg had died, at a good old age, more than 
twenty years before that time. The stranger replied, “How can 
you deceive me so? do ask Mrs. Rugg to step to the door. ,, “Sir, 
I assure you Mrs. Rugg has not lived here these nineteen years; 
no one lives here but myself, and my name is Betsey Croft.” The 
stranger paused, and looked up and down the street, and said, 
“Though the painting is rather faded, this looks like my house.” 
“Yes,” said the child, “that is the stone before the door that I 
used to sit on to eat my bread and milk.” “But,” said the 
stranger, “it seems to be on the wrong side of the street. Indeed, 
everything here seems to be misplaced. The streets are all 
changed, the people are all changed, the town seems changed, and, 
what is strangest of all, Catharine Rugg has deserted her husband 
and child.” “Pray,” said the stranger, “has John Foy come home 
from sea? He went a long voyage; he is my kinsman. If I 
could see him, he could give me some account of Mrs. Rugg.” 
“Sir,” said Mrs. Croft, “I never heard of John Foy. Where did 
he live?” “Just above here, in Orange-Tree Lane.” “There is no 
such place in this neighborhod.” “What do you tell me! Are 
the streets gone? Orange-Tree Lane is at the head of Hanover 
Street, near Pemberton’s Hill.” “There is no such lane now.” 
“Madam! you cannot be serious. But you doubtless know my 
brother, William Rugg. He lives in Royal Exchange Lane, near 
King Street.” “I know of no such lane; and I am sure there is 
no such street as King Street in this town.” “No such street as 
King Street? Why, woman! you mock me. You may as well 
tell me there is no King George. However, madam, you see I 
am wet and weary. I must find a resting-place. I will go to 
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Hart's tavern, near the market.’ 1 “Which market, sir? for you 
seem perplexed; we have several markets.” “You know there is 
but one market, near the town dock.” “Oh, the old market. But 
no such man as Hart has kept there these twenty years.” 

-Here the stranger seemed disconcerted, and muttered to him- 
self quite audibly: “Strange mistake! How much this looks like 
the town of Boston! It certainly has a great resemblance to it; 
but 1 perceive my mistake now. Some other Mrs. Rugg, some 
other Middle Street.” Then said he, “Madam, can you direct me 
to Boston?” “Why, this is Boston, the city of Boston. I know 
of no other Boston.” “City of Boston it may be, but it is not the 
Boston where I live. I recollect now, I came over a bridge 
instead of a ferry. Pray what bridge is that I just came over?” 
“It is Charles River Bridge.” “I perceive my mistake; there is 
a ferry between Boston and Charlestown, there is no bridge. Ah, 
I perceive my mistake. If I was in Boston, my horse would carry 
me directly to my own door. But my horse shows by his impa¬ 
tience that he is in a strange place. Absurd, that I should have 
mistaken this place for the old town of Boston! It is a much 
finer city than the town of Boston. It has been built long since 
Boston. I fancy Boston must lie at a distance from this city, as 
the good woman seems ignorant of it.” At these words his horse 
began to chafe, and strike the pavement with his forefeet; the 
stranger seemed a little bewildered, and said, “No home to-night,” 
and, giving the reins to his horse, passed up the street, and I 
saw no more of him. 

It was evident that the generation to which Peter Rugg be¬ 
longed had passed away. 

This was all the account of Peter Rugg I could obtain from 
Mrs. Croft; but she directed me to an elderly man, Mr. James 
Felt, who lived near her, and who had kept a record of the prin¬ 
cipal occurrences for the last fifty years. At my request she sent 
for him; and, after I had related to him the object of my inquiry, 
Mr. Felt told me he had known Rugg in his youth; that his dis¬ 
appearance had caused some surprise; but as it sometimes hap¬ 
pens that men run away, sometimes to be rid of others, and some¬ 
times to be rid of themselves; and as Rugg took his child with 
him, and his own horse, and chair; and as it did not appear that 
*ny creditors made a stir, the occurrence soon mingled itself in 
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the stream of oblivion; and Rugg and his child, horse and chair, 
were soon forgotten. “It is true,” said Mr. Felt, “sundry stories 
grew out of Rugg’s affair, whether true or false I cannot tell; 
but stranger things have happened in my day, without even a 
newspaper notice.” “Sir,” said I, “Peter Rugg is now living. 
1 have lately seen Peter Kugg and his child, horse, and chair; 
therefore I pray you to relate to me all you know or ever heard 
of him.” “Why, my friend,” said James Felt, “that Peter Rugg 
is now a living man I will not deny; but that you have seen Peter 
Rugg and his child is impossible, if you mean a small child, for 
Jenny Rugg, if living, must be at least—let me see—Boston 
Massacre, 1770—Jenny Rugg was about ten years old. Why, sir, 
Jenny Rugg if living must be more than sixty years of age. That 
Peter Rugg is living is highly probable, as he was only ten years 
older than myself; and I was only eighty last March, and I am 
as likely to live twenty years longer as any man.” Here I per¬ 
ceived that Mr. Felt was in his dotage, and I despaired of gain¬ 
ing any intelligence from him on which I could depend. 

I took my leave of Mrs. Croft, and proceeded to my lodgings 
at the Marlborough hotel. 

If Peter Rugg, thought I, has been travelling since the- Boston 
Massacre, there is no reason why he should not travel to the end 
of time. If the present generation know little of him, the next 
will know less, and Peter and his child will have no hold on this 
world. 

In the course of the evening I related my adventure in Middle 
Street. “Ha!” said one of the company, smiling, “do you really 
think you have seen Peter Rugg? I have heard my grandfather 
speak of him as though he seriously believed his own story.” 
“Sir,” said I, “pray let ,us compare your grandfather’s story of 
Mr. Rugg with my own.” “Peter Rugg, sir, if my grandfather 
was worthy of credit, once lived in Middle Street, in this city. 
He was a man in comfortable circumstances, had a wife and one 
daughter, and was generally esteemed for his sober life and man¬ 
ners. But unhappily his temper at times was altogether ungovern¬ 
able, and then his language was terrible. In these fits of passion, 
if a door stood in his way he would never do less than kick a 
panel through. He would sometimes throw his heels over his 
head, and come down on his feet, uttering oaths in a circle. And 
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thus, in a rage, lie was the first who performed a somerset, and 
did what others have since learned to do for merriment and 
money. Once Rugg was seen to bite a tenpenny nail in halves. 
In those days everybody, both men and boys, wore wigs; and Pe¬ 
ter, at those moments of viloent passion would become so profane 
that his wig would rise up from his head. Some said it was on 
account of his terrible language; others accounted for it in a more 
philosophical way, and said it was caused by the expansion of his 
scalp, as violent passion, we know, will swell the veins and expand 
the head. While these fits were on him, Rugg had no respect 
for heaven or earth. Except this infirmity, all agreed that Rugg 
was a good sort of a man ; for when his fits were over, nobody 
was so ready to commend a placid temper as Peter. 

"It was late in autumn, one morning, that Rugg, in his own 
chair, with a fine large bay horse, took his daughter and pro¬ 
ceeded to Concord. On his return a violent storm overtook him. 
At dark he stopped in Menotomy (now West Cambridge), at the 
door of a Mr. Cutter, a friend of his, who urged him to tarry 
overnight. On Rugg's declining to stop, Mr. Cutter urged him 
vehemently. ‘Why, Mr. Rugg/ said Cutter, 'the storm is over¬ 
whelming you; the night is exceeding dark; your little daughter 
will perish; you are in an open chair, and the tempest is increas¬ 
ing/ ' Let the storm increase / said Rugg, with a fearful oath, 
*1 will see home to-night, in spite of the lost tempest! or may I 
never see home / ‘At these words he gave his whip to his high- 
spirited horse, and disappeared in a moment. But Peter Rugg 
did npt reach home that night, nor the next; nor, when he became 
a missing man, could he ever be traced beyond Mr. Cutter's in 
Menotomy. For a long time after, on every dark and stormy 
night, the wife of Peter Rugg would fancy she heard the crack 
of a whip, and the fleet tread of a horse, and the rattling of a car¬ 
riage, passing her door. The neighbors, too, heard the same 
noises, and some said they knew it was Rugg's horse; the tread 
on the pavement was perfectly familiar to them. This occurred 
so repeatedly that at length the neighbors watched with lanterns, 
and saw the real Peter Rugg, with his own horse and chair, and 
child sitting beside him, pass directly before his own door, his 
head turning towards his house, and himself making every effort 
to stop his horse, but in vain.. The next day the friends of Mrs. 
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Rugg exerted themselves to find her husband and child. They 
inquired at every public ho.use and stable in town; but it did not 
appear that Rugg made any stay in Boston. No one, after Rugg 
had passed his own door, could give any account of him; though 
it was asserted by some that the clatter of Rugg’s horse and car¬ 
riage over the pavements shook the houses on both sides of the 
street. And this is credible, if, indeed, Rugg’s horse and carriage 
did pass on that night. For at this day, in many of the streets, a 
loaded truck or team in passing will shake the houses like an 
earthquake. However, Rugg’s neighbors never afterwards 
watched again; some of them treated it all as a delusion, and 
thought no more of it. Others, of a different opinion, shook their 
heads and said nothing. Thus Rugg and his child, horse and chair, 
were soon forgotten; and probably many in the neighborhood 
never heard a word on the subject. 

“There was indeed a rumor that Rugg afterwards w r as seen 
in Connecticut, between Suffield and Hartford, passing through 
the country like a streak of chalk. This gave occasion to Rugg’s 
friends to make further inquiry. But the more they inquired, the 
more they were baffled. If they heard of Rugg one day in Con¬ 
necticut, the next day they heard of him winding around the hills 
in New Hampshire, and soon after, a man in a chair, with a 
small child exactly answering the description of Peter Rugg, 
would be seen in Rhode Island, inquiring the way to Boston. 

“But that which chiefly gave a color of mystery to the story 
of Peter Rugg was the affair at Charlestown bridge. The toll- 
gatherer asserted that sometimes, on the darkest and most stormy 
nights, when no object could be discerned, about the time Rugg 
was missing, a horse and wheel carriage, with a noise equal to a 
troop, would at midnight, in utter contempt of the rates of toll, 
pass over the bridge. This occurred so frequently that the toll- 
gatherer resolyed to attempt a discovery. Soon after, at the 
usual time, apparently the same horse and carriage approached the 
bridge from Charlestown square. The toll-gatherer, prepared, 
took his stand as near the middle of the bridge as he dared, with 
a large three-legged stool in his hand. As the appearance passed, 
he threw the stool at the horse, but heard nothing except the noise 
of the stool skipping across the bridge. The toll-gatherer on the 
next day asserted that the stool went directly through the body 
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of the horsd, and he persisted in that belief ever after. Whether 
R u ££» or whoever the person was, ever passed the bridge again, 
the toll-gatherer would never tell; and when questioned, seemed 
anxious to waive the subject. And thus Peter Rugg and his child, 
horse, and carriage, remain a mystery to this day.” 

This, sir, is all that I could learn of Peter Rugg in Boston. . . . 



WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 

1794-1878 

The first national poet of America. He was horn in a frontier village 
in Massachusetts and there passed his boyhood, attending the district 
school and working on the farm hy day and reading by night. Iiis 
college life was cut shorL through lack of funds, and, grieving over the 
failure of bis plans, he wrote, at seventeen, “Thanatopsis,” one of the 
finest poems in American literature. Later he became a lawyer and an 
occasional contributor to periodicals. His first volume of poems was 
published in 1821. In 1824 he went to New York, where he finally became 
editor-in-chief of the Evening Post, a position he held for fifty years. 
He prospered greatly, and was able to take several trips abroad. Mis 
family life was ideally happy. In his own time he was a commanding 
literary figure. His poems are still worth reading. Iiis prose, however, 
is journalistic rather than literary in character 


FREDERICK SCHILLER 

Address Delivered Nov. 11, 1859 

I T might seem a presumptuous, if not an absurd, proceeding for 
an American to speak of the literary character of Schiller 
in the presence of Germans, who are familiar with all that he 
has written to a degree which cannot be expected of us, and by 
whom the spirit of his w r ritings, to the minutest particular, must 
be far more easily, and, w r e may therefore suppose, should be 
more thoroughly apprehended. Yet let me be allowed to say that 
the name of Schiller, more than that of any other poet of his 
country, and for the very reason that he was a great tragic poet, 
belongs not to the literature of his country alone, but to the 
literature of the world. The Germans themselves have taught us 
this truth in relation to the tragic poets. In no part of the world 
is our Shakespeare more devoutly studied than in Germany; no¬ 
where are his writings made the subject of profounder criticism, 
and the German versions of his dramas are absolute marvels of 
skilful translation. 

We may therefore well say to the countrymen of Schiller: 
“Schiller is yours, but he is ours also. It was your country that 
gave him birth, but the people of all nations have made him their 
countryman by adoption. The influences of his genius have long 
since overflowed the limits within which his mother tongue is 
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spoken, and have colored the dramatic literature of the whole 
world. In some shape or other, with abatements, doubtless, from 
their original splendor and beauty, but still glorious and still pow¬ 
erful over the minds of men, his dramas have become the common 
property of mankind. His personages walk our stage, and, in the 
familiar speech of our firesides, utter the sentiments which he 
puts into their mouths. We tremble alternately with fear and 
hope; we are moved to tea vs of admiration, we are melted to 
tears of pity; it is Schiller who touches the master chord to 
which our hearts answer. He compels us to a painful sympathy 
with his Robber Chief; he makes us parties to the grand con¬ 
spiracy of Fiesco, and willing lieges of Fiesco\s gentle consort 
Leonora; we sorrow with him for the young, magnanimous, gen¬ 
erous, unfortunate Don Carlos, and grieve scarcely less for the 
guileless and angelic Elizabeth ; he dazzles us with the splendid 
ambition and awes us with the majestic fall of Wallenstein; he 
forces us to weep for Mary Stuart and for the Maid of Orleans; 
he thrills us with wonder and delight at the glorious and success¬ 
ful revolt of William Tell. Suffer us, then, to take part in the 
honors you pay to his memory, to shower the violets of spring 
upon his sepulchre, and twine it with the leaves of plants that 
wither not in the frost of winter.” 

We of this country, too, must honor Schiller as the poet of 
freedom. He was one of those who could agree with Cowper 
in saying that, if he could worship aught visible to the human 
e\e or shaped by the human fancy, he would rear an altar to 
Liberty, and bring to it, at the beginning and close of every day, 
his offering of praise. Schiller began to write when our country 
was warring with Great Britain for its independence, and his 
genius attained the maturity of its strength just as we had made 
peace with our powerful adversary and stood upon the earth a 
full-grown nation. It was then that the poet was composing his 
noble drama of “Don Carlos,” in which the Marquis of Posa is 
introduced as laying down to the tyrant, Philip of Spain, the 
great law of freedom. In the drama of the “Robbers,” written 
in Schiller’s youth, we are sensible of a fiery, vehement, destruc¬ 
tive impatience with society, on account of the abuses which it 
permits; an enthusiasm of reform, almost without plan or object; 
but in his works composed afterward we find the true philosophy 
of reform calmly and clearly stated. The Marquis of Posa, in an 
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interview with Philip, tells him, at the peril of his life, truths 
which he never heard before; exhorts him to lay the foundations 
of his power in the happiness and affections of his people, by 
observing the democratic precept that no tie should fetter the 
citizen save respect for the rights of his brethren, as perfect and 
as sacred as his own, and prophesies the approaching advent of 
freedom, which, unfortunately, we are looking for still—that 
universal spring which should yet giake young the nations of 
the earth. 

Yet was Schiller no mad innovator. He saw that society re¬ 
quired to be pruned, but did not desire that it should be uprooted 
—he would have it reformed, not laid waste. What was ancient 
and characteristic in its usages and ordinances, and therefore 
endeared to many, he w'ould, where it was possible, improve and 
adapt to the present wants of mankind. I remember a passage in 
which his respect for those devices of form and usage, by which 
the men of a past age sought to curb and restrain the arbitrary 
power of their rulers, is beautifully illustrated. 1 quote it from 
the magnificent translation of “Wallenstein” made by Coleridge. 
Let me say here that I know of no English translation of a poem 
of any length which, a few passages excepted, so perfectly repro¬ 
duces the original as this, and that, if the same hand had given 
us in our language the other dramas of this author, we should 
have had an English Schiller, .worthy to be placed by the side of 
the German. “My son,” says Octavio Piccolomini, addressing the 
youthful warrior Max, 

"My son, of those old narrow ordinances 
Let us not hold too lightly. They are weights 
Of priceless value, which oppressed mankind 
Tied to the volatile will of the oppressor. 

For always formidable was the league 

And partnership of free power with free will.” 

And then, remarking that what slays and destroys goes directly 
to its mark, like the thunderbolt and the cannon-ball, shattering 
everything that lies in their way, he claims a beneficent circuit¬ 
ousness for those ancient ordinances which make so much of 
the machinery of society. 

"My son, the road the human being travels, 

That on which Blessing comes and goes, doth follow 
The river’s path, the valley’s playful windings, 

Curves round the cornfield and the hill of vines, 
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Honoring the holy bounds of property, 

And thus, secure, though late, leads to its end.” 

Schiller perceived the great truth that old laws, if not watched, 
slide readily into abuses, and knew that constant revision and 
renovation are the necessary conditions of free political society; 
but he would have the revision made without forgetting that the 
men of the present day are of the same blood with those who 
lived before them. He would have the new garments fitted to the 
figure that must wear them, such as nature and circumstances 
have made it, even to its disproportions. He would have the old 
pass into the new by gradations which should avoid violence, and 
its concomitants, confusion and misery. 

The last great dramatic work of Schiller—and whether it be 
not the grandest production of his genius I leave to others to 
judge—is founded on the most remarkable and beneficent political 
revolution which, previous to our own, the world had seen— an 
event the glory of which belongs solely to the Teutonic race—- 
that ancient vindication of the great right of nationality and in¬ 
dependent government, the revolt of Switzerland against the 
domination of Austria, which gave birth to a republic now ven¬ 
erable with the antiquity of five hundred years. He took a silent 
page from history, and, animating the personages of whom it 
speaks with the fiery life of his own spirit, and endowing them 
with his own superhuman eloquence, he formed it into a living 
protest against foreign dominion which yet rings throughout the 
world. Wherever there are generous hearts, wherever there are 
men who hold in reverence the rights of their fellow-men, 
wherever the love of country and the love of mankind coexist, 
Schiller’s drama of “William Tell” stirs the blood like the sound 
of a trumpet. 

It is not my purpose to dwell on the eminent literary qualities 
which make so large a part of the greatness of Schiller, and 
which have been more ably set forth by others than they can be 
by me. It is not for me to analyze his excellences as a dramatic 
poet; I will not speak of his beautiful and flowing lyrics, the 
despair of translators; I will say nothing of his noble histories, 
written like his dramas, for all mankind—for it was his maxim 
that he who wrote for one nation only proposed to himself a 
poor and narrow aim. These topics would require more time 
than you could give me, and I should shrink with disriiay from 
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a task of such extent and magnitude. Let me close with observ¬ 
ing that there is yet one other respect in which, as a member of 
the great world of letters, Schiller is entitled to the veneration of 
all mankind. 

He was an earnest seeker after truth; a man whose moral 
nature revolted at every form of deceit; a noble example of what 
his countrymen mean when they claim the virtue of sincerity for 
the German race. He held with Akenside that 

“—Truth and Good are one, 

And Beauty dwells in them”; 

that on the ascertainment and diffusion of truth the welfare of 
mankind largely depends, and that only mischief and misery can 
spring from delusions and prejudices, however enshrined in the 
respect of the world and made venerable by the lapse of years. 
The office of him who labored in the field of letters, he thought, 
was to make mankind better and happier by illustrating and en¬ 
forcing the relations and duties of justice, beneficence, and 
brotherhood, by which men are bound to each other; and he 
never forgot this in anything which he wrote. Immortal honor 
to him whose vast powers were employed to so w r orthy a purpose, 
and may the next hundredth anniversary of his birth be cele- 
bated with even a warmer enthusiasm than this! 



RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

1803-1882 

In many respects the greatest figure in American literature. Born of an 
old New England family in Boston, Massachusetts. Educated for the 
clergy at Harvard. For some years thereafter was a minister in Boston, 
but finally resigned his position because of the criticism to which his 
liberal notions were subjected. Then became a lecturer. His first book 
of essays, "Nature,” published 1835, did not meet with success. It was 
only twenty years later that his genius was recognized. Meantime he 
had settled in Concord, where he became the center of the transcendental 
school of thought. His influence is patent in the works of such dis¬ 
tinguished writers as Thorcau, Aleott, and Margaret Fuller. He himself 
was somewhat influenced by Thomas Carlyle, whom he met during one 
of his European tours and with whom he had a lifelong friendship. 
Among Emerson’s works arc the collections of essavs entitled "The Con¬ 
duct of Life” and "Society and Solitude,” and a volume of poems. 


COMPENSATION 

» 

E VER since I was a boy I have wished to write a discourse 
on Compensation; for it seemed to me w r hen very young 
that on this subject Life was ahead of theology and the people 
knew more than the preachers taught. The documents too from 
which the doctrine is to be drawn, charmed my fancy by their 
endless variety, and lay always before me, even in sleep; for 
they are the tools in our hands, the bread in our basket, the 
transactions of the street, the farm and the dwelling-house; the 
greetings, the relations, the debts and credits, the influence of 
character, the nature and endowment of all men. It seemed to 
me also that in it might be shown men a ray of divinity, the 
present action of the Soul of this world, clean from all vestige 
of tradition; and so the heart of man might be bathed by an 
inundation of eternal love, conversing with that which he knows 
was always and always must be, because it really is now. It 
appeared moreover that if this doctrine could be stated in terms 
with any resemblance to those bright intuitions in which this 
truth is sometimes revealed to us, it would be a star in many 
dark hours and crooked passages in our journey, that would not 
suffer us to lose our way. 

I was lately confirmed in these desires by hearing a sermon 
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at church. The preacher, a man esteemed for his orthodoxy, un¬ 
folded in the ordinary manner the doctrine of the Last Judgment. 
He assumed that judgment is not executed in this world; that the 
wicked are successful; that the good are miserable; and then 
urged from reason and from Scripture a compensation to be 
made to both parties in the next life. No offense appeared to 
be taken by the congregation at this doctrine. As far as I could 
observe when the meeting broke up they separated without re¬ 
mark on the sermon. 

Yet what \vas the import of this teaching? What did the 
preacher mean by saying that the good are miserable in the 
present life? Was it that houses and lands, offices, w r ine, horses, 
dress, luxury, are had by unprincipled men, whilst the saints are 
poor and despised; and that a compensation is to be made to 
these last hereafter, by giving them the like gratifications another 
day,—bank-stock and doubloons, venison and champagne? This 
must be the compensation intended; for what else? Is.it that 
they are to have leave to pray and praise? to love and serve men? 
Why, that they can do now. The legitimate inference the disciple 
would draw was, “We are to have such a good time as the 
sinners have now”;—or, to push it to its extreme import,—“You 
sin now\ we shall sin by-and-by; we w r ould sin now, if we could; 
not being successful we expect our revenge tomorrow/' 

The fallacy lay in the immense concession that the bad arc 
successful; that justice is not done now. The blindness of the 
preacher consisted in deferring to the base estimate of the market 
of what constitutes a manly success, instead of confronting and 
convicting the world from the truth; announcing the Presence 
of the Soul; the omnipotence of the Will; and so establishing 
the standard of good and ill, of success and falsehood, and sum¬ 
moning the dead to its present tribunal. 

I find a similar base tone in the popular religious works of the 
day and the same doctrines assumed by the literary men when 
occasionally they treat the related topics. I think that our popular 
theology has gained in decorum, and not in principle, over the 
superstitions it has displaced. But nten are better than this the¬ 
ology. Their daily life gives it the lie. Every ingenious and 
aspiring soul leaves the doctrine behind him in his own experience, 
and all men feel sometimes the falsehood which they cannot 
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demonstrate. For men are wiser than they know. That which 
they h?ar in schools and pulpits without afterthought, if said in 
conversation would probably be questioned in silence. If a man 
dogmatize in a mixed company on Providence and the divine laws, 
he is answered by a silence which conveys well enough to an 
observer the dissatisfaction of the hearer, but his incapacity to 
make his own statement. 

I shall attempt in this and the following chapter to record 
some facts that indicate the path of the law of Compensation; 
happy beyond my expectation if I shall truly draw the smallest 
arc of this circle. 

Polarity, or action and reaction, we meet in every part of nature ; 
in- darkness and light; in heat and cold; in the ebb and flow of 
waters; in male and female; in the inspiration and expiration of* 
plants and animals; in the systole and diastole of the heart; in 
the undulations of fluids and of sound; in the centrifugal and cen¬ 
tripetal gravity; in electricity, galvanism, and chemical affinity. 
Superinduce magnetism at one end of a needle, the opposite 
magnetism takes place at the other end. If the south attracts, 
the north repels. To empty here, you must condense there. An 
inevitable dualism bisects nature, so that each thing is a half, 
and suggests another thing to make it whole; as, spirit, matter; 
man, woman ; subjective, objective; in, out; upper, under ; motion, 
rest; yea, nay. 

Whilst the world is thus dual, so is every one of its parts. The 
entire system of things gets represented in every particle. There 
is somewhat that resembles the ebb and flow of the sea, day and 
night, man and woman, in a single needle of the pine, in a kernel 
of corn, in each individual of every animal tribe. The reaction, 
so grand in the elements, is repeated within these small boun¬ 
daries. For example, in the animal kingdom the physiologist had 
observed that no creatures are favorites, but a certain compen¬ 
sation balances every gift and every defect. A surplusage given 
to one part is paid out of a reduction from another part of the 
same creature. If the head and neck are enlarged, the trunk and 
extremities are cut short. 

The theory of the mechanic forces is another example. What 
we gain in power is lost in time, and the converse. The periodic 
or compensating errors of the planets is another instance. The 
influences of climate and soil in political history are another. The 
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cold climate invigorates. The barren soil does not breed fevers, 
crocodiles, tigers, or scorpions. * 

The same dualism underlies the nature and condition of man. 
Every excess causes a defect; every defect an excess. Every 
sweet hath its sour; every evil its good. Every faculty which is a 
receiver of pleasure has an equal penalty put on its abuse. It is 
to answer for its moderation with its life. For every grain of 
wit there is a grain of folly. For every thing you have missed, 
you have gained something else; and for every thing you gain, you 
lose something. If riches increase, they are increased that use 
them. If the gatherer gathers too much, nature takes out of the 
man what she puts into his chest; swells the estate, but kills the 
owner. Nature hates monopolies and exceptions. The waves 
of the sea do not more speedily seek a level from their loftiest 
tossing than the varieties of condition tend to equalize themselves. 
There is always some levelling circumstance that puts down the 
overbearing, the strong, the rich, the fortunate, substantially on 
the same ground with all others. Is a man too strong and fierce 
for society and by temper and position a bad citizen,—a morose 
ruffian, with a dash of the pirate in him?—nature sends him a 
troop of pretty sons and daughters who are getting along in the 
dame’s classes at the village school, and love and fear for them 
smooths his grim scowl to courtesy. Thus she contrives to in- 
tenerate the granite and felspar, takes the boar out and puts 
the lamb in and keeps her balance true. 

The farmer imagines power and place are fine things. But the 
President has paid dear for his White House. It has commonly 
cost him all his peace, and the best of his manly attributes. To 
preserve for a short time so conspicuous an appearance before 
the world, he is content to eat dust before the real masters who 
stand erect behind the throne. Or do men desire the more sub¬ 
stantial and permanent grandeur of genius? Neither has this an 
immunity. He who by force of will or of thought is great and 
overlooks thousands, has the responsibility of overlooking. With 
every influx of light comes new danger. Has he light? he must 
bear witness to the light, and always outrun that sympathy which 
gives him such keen satisfaction, by his fidelity to new 'revelations 
of the incessant soul. He must hate father and mother, wife and 
child. Has he all that the world loves and admires and covets? 
—he must cast behind him their admiration and afflict them by 
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faithfulness to his truth and become a byword and a hissing. 

This Law writes the laws of cities and nations. It will not 
be balked of its end in the smallest iota. It is in vain to build 
or plot or combine against it. Things refuse to be mismanaged 
long. Res nohint diu male adniinistrari . Though no checks to a 
new evil appear, the checks exist, and will appear. If the govern¬ 
ment is cruel, the governor's life is not safe. If you tax too high, 
the revenue will yield nothing. If you make the criminal code 
sanguinary, juries will not convict. Nothing arbitrary, nothing 
artificial can endure. The true life and satisfactions of man seem 
to elude the utmost rigors or felicities of condition and to establish 
themselves with great indiffercncy under all varieties of circum¬ 
stance. Under all governments the influence of character re¬ 
mains the same,—in Turkey and New England about alike. Under 
the primeval despots of Egypt, history honestly confesses that 
man must have been as free as culture could make him. 

These appearances indicate the fact that the universe is rep¬ 
resented in every one of its particles. Every thing in nature con¬ 
tains all the powers of nature. Every thing is made of one hidden 
stuff; as the naturalist sees one type under every metamorphosis, 
and regards a horse as a running man, a fish as a swimming man, 
a bird as a flying man, a tree as a rooted man. Each new form 
repeats not only the main character of the type, but part for part 
all the details, all the aims, furtheiances, hindrances, energies and 
whole system of every other. Every occupation, trade, art, trans¬ 
action, is a compend of the world and a correlative of every other. 
Each one is an entire emblem of human life; of its good and ill, 
its trials, its enemies, its course and its end. And each one must 
somehow accommodate the whole man and recite all his destiny. 

The world globes itself in a drop of dew. The microscope 
cannot find the animalcule which is less perfect for being little. 
Eyes, ears, taste, smell, motion, resistance, appetite, and organs 
of reproduction that take hold on eternity,—all find room to 
consist in the small creature. So do we put our life into every act. 
The true doctrine of omnipotence is that God reappears with all 
his parts in every moss and cobweb. The value of the universe 
contrives to throw itself into every point. If the good is there, 
so is the evil; if the affinity, so the repulsion; if the force, so 
the limitation. 
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Thus is the universe alive. All things are moral. That soul 
which within us is a sentiment, outside of us is a law. We feel 
its inspirations; out there in history we can see its fatal strength. 
It is almighty. All Nature feels its grasp. "It is in the world, 
and the world was made by it.” It is eternal but it enacts itself in 
time and space. Justice is not postponed. A perfect equity adjusts 
its balance in all parts of life. The dice of God are always 
loaded. The world looks like a multiplication-table, or a mathe¬ 
matical equation, which, turn it how you will, balances itself. 
Take what figure you will, its exact value, nor more nor less, 
still returns to you. Every secret is told, every crime is punished, 
every virtue rewarded, every wrong redressed, in silence and cer¬ 
tainty. What we call retribution is the universal necessity by 
which the whole appears wherever a part appears. If you see 
smoke, there must be fire. If you see a hand or a limb, you 
know that the trunk to which it belongs is there behind. 

Every act rewards itself, or in other words integrates itself, 
in a twofold manner: first in the thing, or in real nature; and 
secondly in the circumstance, or in apparent nature. Men call 
the circumstance the retribution. The casual retribution is in the 
thing and is seen by the soul. The retribution in the circumstance 
is seen by the understanding; it is inseparable from the thing, but 
is often spread over a long time and so does not become distinct 
until after many years. The specific stripes may follow late after 
the offense, but they follow because they accompany it. Crime and 
punishment grow out of one stem. Punishment is a fruit that 
unsuspected ripens within the flower of the pleasure which con¬ 
cealed it. Cause and effect, means and ends, seed and fruit, can¬ 
not be severed; for the effect already blooms in the cause, the 
end preexists in the means, the fruit in the seed. 

Whilst thus the world will be whole and refuses to be dis¬ 
parted, we seek to act partially, to sunder, to appropriate; for 
example,—to gratify the senses we sever the pleasure of the 
senses from the needs of the character. The ingenuity of man has 
been dedicated to the solution of one problem,—how to detach 
the sensual sweet, the sensual strong, the sens.ua! bright, &c., from 
the moral sweet, the moral deep, the moral fair; that is, again, 
to contrive to cut clean off this upper surface so thin as to leave 
it bottomless; to get a one end, without an other end . The soul 
says, Eat; the body would feast. The soul says, The man and 
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woman shall be one flesh and one soul; the body would join the 
flesh only. The soul says, Have dominion over all things to the 
ends of virtue; the body would have the power over things to its 
own ends. 

The soul strives amain to live and work through all things. 
It would be the only fact. All things shall be added unto it.— 
power, pleasure, knowledge, beauty. The particular man aims 
to be somebody; to set up for himself; to truck and higgle for a 
private good; and, in particulars, to ride that he may ride ; to 
dress that he may be dressed; to eat that he may eat; and to 
govern, that he may be seen. Men seek to be great; they would 
have offices, wealth, power, and fame. They think that to be 
great is to get only one side of nature,—the sweet, without the 
other side,—the bitter. 

Steadily is this dividing and detaching counteracted. Up to 
this day it must be owned no projector has had the smallest suc¬ 
cess. The parted water re-unites behind our hand. Pleasure is 
taken out of pleasant things, profit out of profitable things, power 
out of strong things, the moment we seek to separate them from 
the whole. We can no more halve things and get the sensual 
good, by itself, than we can get an inside that shall have no out¬ 
side, or a light without a shadow. “Drive out nature with a fork, 
she comes running back." 

Life invests itself with inevitable conditions, which the unwise 
seek to dodge, which one and another brags that he does not 
know, brags that they do not touch him;—but the brag is on his 
lips, the conditions are in his soul. If he escapes them in one 
part they attack him in another more vital part. If he has es¬ 
caped them in form and in the appearance, it is because he has 
resisted his life and fled from himself, and the retribution is so 
much death. So signal is the failure of all attempts to make this 
separation of the good from the tax, that the experiment would 
not be tried,—since to try it is to be mad,—but for the circum¬ 
stance that when the disease began in the will, of rebellion and 
separation, the intellect is at once infected, so that the man ceases 
to see God whole in each object, but is able to see the sensual 
allurement of an object and not see the sensual hurt; he sees 
the mermaid's head but not the dragon's tail, and thinks he can 
cut off that which he would have from that which he would not 
have. “How secret art thou who dwellest in the highest heavens 
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in silence, O thou only great God, sprinkling with an unwearied 
providence certain penal blindnesses upon such as have unbridled 
desires l” 

The human soul is true to these facts in the painting of fable, 
of history, of law, of proverbs, of conversation. It finds a tongue 
in literature unawares. Thus the Greeks called Jupiter, Supreme 
Mind; but having traditionally ascribed to him many base actions, 
they involuntarily made amends to Reason by tying up the hands 
of so bad a god. He is made as helpless as a king of England. 
Prometheus knows one secret which Jove must bargain for; 
Minerva, another. He cannot get his own thunders; Minerva 
keeps the key of them: 

“Of all the gods, I only know the keys 
That ope the solid doors within whose vaults 
His thunders sleep." 

A plain confession of the in-working of the All and of its moral 
aim. The Indian mythology ends in the same ethics; and indeed 
it would seem impossible for any fable to be invented and get 
any currency which was' not moral. Aurora forgot to ask youth 
for her lover, and so though Tithonus is immortal, he is old. 
Achilles is not quite invulnerable; for Thetis held him by the 
heel when she dipped him in the Styx and the sacred waters did 
not wash that part. Siegfried, in the Nibelungen, is not quite 
immortal, for a leaf fell on his back whilst he was bathing in the 
Dragon’s blood, and that spot which it covered is mortal. And 
so it always is. There is a crack in every thing God has made. 
Always it would seem there is this vindicative circumstance steal¬ 
ing in at unawares even into the wild poesy in which the human 
fancy attempted to make bold holiday and to shake itself free of 
the old laws,—this back-stroke, this kick of the gun, certifying 
that the law is fatal; that in nature nothing can be given, all 
things are sold. 

This is that ancient doctrine of Nemesis, who keeps watch 
in the Universe and lets no offense go unchastised. The Furies 
they said are attendants on Justice, and if the sun in heaven 
should transgress his path they would punish him. The poets 
related that stone walls and iron swords and leathern thongs had 
an occult sympathy with the wrongs of their owners; that the belt 
which Ajax gave Hector dragged the Trojan hero over the field 
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at the wheels of the car of Achilles, and the sword which Hector 
gave Ajax was that on whose point Ajax fell. They recorded that 
when the Thasians erected a statue to Theogenes, a victor in 
the games, one of his rivals went to it by night and endeavored 
to throw it down by repeated blows, until at last he moved it 
from its pedestal and was crushed to death beneath its fall. 

This voice of fable has in it somewhat divine. It came from 
thought above the will of the writer. That is the best part of each 
writer which has nothing private in it; that is the best part of 
each which he does not know; that which flowed out of his con¬ 
stitution and not from his too active invention; that which in the 
study of a single artist you might not easily find, but in the study 
of many you would abstract as the spirit of them all. Phidias it 
is not, but the work of a man in that early Hellenic world that 
I would know. The name and circumstance of Phidias, however 
convenient for history, embarrasses when we come to the highest 
criticism. We are to see that which man was tending to do in a 
given period, and was hindered, or, if you will, modified in doing, 
by the interfering volitions of Phidias, of Dante, of Shakespeare, 
the organ whereby man at the moment wrought. 

Still more striking is the expression of this fact in the proverbs 
of all nations, which are always the literature of Reason, or the 
statements of an absolute truth without qualification. Proverbs, 
like the sacred books of each nation, are the sanctuary of the 
Intuitions. That which the droning world, chained to appearances, 
will not allow the realist to say in his own words, it will suffer 
him to say in proverbs without contradiction. And this law of 
laws, which the pulpit, the senate and the college deny, is hourly 
preached in all markets and all languages by flights of proverbs, 
whose teaching is as true and as omnipresent as that of birds 
and flies. 

All things are double, one against another.—Tit for tat; an eye 
for an eye; a tooth for a tooth; blood for blood; measure for 
measure; love for love.—Give, and it shall be given you.—He 
that watereth shall be watered himself.—What will you have? 
quoth God; pay for it and take it.—Nothing venture, nothing 
h ave .—Thou shalt be paid exactly for what thou hast done, no 
more, no less.—Who doth not work shall not eat.—Harm watch, 
harm catch.—Curses always recoil on the head of him who im¬ 
precates them.—If you put a chain around the neck of a slave. 
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the other end fastens itself around your own.—Bad counsel con¬ 
founds the adviser.—The devil is an ass. 

It is thus written, because it is thus in life. Our action is over¬ 
mastered and characterized above our will by the law of nature. 
We aim at a petty end quite aside from the public good, but our 
act arranges itself by irresistible magnetism in a line with the 
poles of the world. 

A man cannot speak but he judges himself. With his will or 
against his will he draws his portrait to the eye of his companions 
by every word. Every opinion reacts on him who utters it. It 
is a thread-ball thrown at a mark, but the other, end remains in 
the thrower’s bag. Or, rather, it is a harpoon thrown at the 
whale, unwinding, as it flies, a coil of cord in a boat, and, if the 
harpoon is not good, or not well thrown, it will go nigh to cut 
the steersman in twain or to sink the boat. 

You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong. <f No man had 
ever a point of pride that was not injurious to him,” said Burke. 
The exclusive in fashionable life does not see that he excludes 
himself from enjoyment, in the attempt to appropriate it. The 
exclusionist in religion does not see that he shuts the door of 
heaven on himself, in striving to shut out others. Treat men as 
pawns and nine-pins and you shall suffer as well as they. If 
you leave out their heart, you shall lose your own. The senses 
would make things of all persons; of women, of children, of the 
poor. The vulgar proverb, “I will get it from his purse or get it 
from his skin,” is sound philosophy. 

All infractions of love and equity in our social relations are 
speedily punished. They are punished by Fear. Whilst I stand 
in simple relations to my fellow-man, I have no displeasure in 
meeting him. We meet as water meets water, or as two currents 
of air mix, with perfect diffusion and interpenetration of nature. 
But as soon as there is y departure from simplicity and attempt 
at half ness, or good for me that is not gooci for him, my neigh¬ 
bor feels the wrong; he shrinks from me as far as I have shrunk 
from him; his eyes no longer seek mine; there is war between 
us; there is hate in him and fear in me. 

All the old abuses in society, the great and universal and the 
petty and particular, all unjust accumulations of property and 
power, are avenged in the same manner. Fear is an instructor 
of great sagacity and the herald of all revolutions. One thing 
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he always teaches, that there is rottenness where he appears. He 
is a carrion crow, and though you see not well what he hovers 
for, there is death somewhere. Our property is timid, our laws 
are timid, our cultivated classes are timid. Fear for ages has 
boded and mowed and gibbered over government and property. 
That obscene bird is not there for nothing. He indicates great 
wrongs which must be revised. 

Of the like nature is that expectation of change which instantly 
follows the suspension of our voluntary activity. The terror of 
cloudless noon, the emerald of Polycrates, the awe of prosperity, 
the instinct which leads every generous soul to impose on itself 
tasks of a noble asceticism and vicarious virtue, are the tremblings 
of the balance of justice through the heart and mind of man. 

Experienced men of the world know very well that it is best 
to pay scot and lot as they go along, and that a man often pays 
dear for a small frugality. The borrower runs in his own debt. 
Has a man gained any thing who has received a hundred favors 
and rendered none? Has he gained by borrowing, through in¬ 
dolence or cunning, his neighbor's wares, or horses, or .money? 
There arises on the deed the instant acknowledgment of benefit 
on the one part and of debt on the other; that is, of superiority 
and inferiority. The transaction remains in the memory of him¬ 
self and his neighbor; and every new transaction alters according 
to its nature their relation to each other. He may soon come to 
see that he had better have broken his own bones than to have 
ridden in his neighbor's coach, and that “the highest price he 
can pay for a thing is to ask for it." 

A wise man will extend this lesson to all parts of life, and 
know that it is always the part of prudence to face every claim¬ 
ant and pay every just demand on your time, your talents, or your 
heart. Always pay; for first or last you must pay your entire 
debt. Persons and events may stand for a time between you and 
justice, but it is only a postponement. You must pay at last your 
own debt. If you are wise you will dread a prosperity which only 
loads you with more. Benefit is the end of nature. But for every 
benefit which you receive, a tax is levied. He is great who con¬ 
fers the most benefits. He is base,—and that is the one base 
thing in the universe,—to receive favors and render none. In 
the order of nature we cannot render benefits to those from whom 
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we receive them, or only seldom. But the benefit we receive must 
be rendered again, line for line, deed for deed, cent for cent, to 
somebody. Beware of too much good staying in your hand. It 
will fast corrupt and worm worms. Pay it away quickly in some 
sort. 

Labor is watched over by the same pitiless laws. Cheapest, 
say the prudent, is the dearest labor. What we buy in a broom, 
a mat, a wagon, a knife, is some application of good sense to a 
common want. It is best to pay in your land a skillful gardener, 
or to buy good sense applied to gardening; in your sailor, good 
sense applied to navigation; in the house, good sense applied to 
cooking, sewing, serving; in your agent, good sense applied to 
accounts and affairs. So do you multiply your presence, or spread 
yourself throughout your estate. But because of the dual consti¬ 
tution of things, in labor as in life there can be no cheating. 
The thief steals from himself. The swindler swindles himself. 
For the real price of labor is knowledge and virtue, whereof 
wealth and credit are signs. These signs, like paper money, may 
be counterfeited or stolen, but that which they represent, namely, 
knowledge and virtue, cannot be counterfeited or stolen. These 
ends of labor cannot be answered but by real exertions of the 
mind, and in obedience to pure motives. The cheat, the defaulter, 
the gambler, cannot extort the benefit, cannot extort the knowl¬ 
edge of material and moral nature which his honest care and 
pains yield to the operative. The law of nature is, Do the thing, 
and you shall have the power; but they who do not the thing 
have not the power. 

Human labor, through all its forms, from the sharpening of a 
stake to the construction of a city or an epic, is one immense 
illustration of the perfect compensation of the universe. Every¬ 
where and always this law is sublime. The absolute balance of 
Give and Take, the doctrine that every thing has its price, and 
if that price is not paid, not that thing but something else is 
obtained, and that it is impossible to get anything without its 
price, is not less sublime in the columns of a ledger than in the 
budgets of states, in the laws of light and darkness, in all the 
action and reaction of nature. I cannot doubt that the high laws 
which each man sees ever implicated in those processes with 
which he is conversant, the stern ethics which sparkle on his 
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chisel-edge, which are measured out by his plumb and foot-rule, 
which stand as manifest in the footing of the shop bill as in the 
history of a state,—do recommend to him his trade, and though 
seldom named, exalt his business to his imagination. 

The league between virtue and nature engages all things to 
assume a hostile front to vice. The beautiful laws and substances 
of the world persecute and whip the traitor. He finds that things 
are arranged for truth and benefit, but there is no den in the wide 
world to hide a rogue. Commit a crime, and the earth is made 
of glass. There is no such thing as concealment. Commit a crime, 
and it seems as if a coat of snow fell on the ground, such as 
reveals in the woods the track of every partridge and fox and 
squirrel and mole. You cannot recall the spoken word, you can¬ 
not wipe out the foot-track, you cannot draw up the ladder, so 
as to leave no inlet or clew. Always some damning circumstance 
transpires. The laws and substances of nature, water, snow, 
wind, gravitation, become penalties to the thief. 

On the other hand the law holds with equal sureness for all 
right action. Love, and you shall be loved. All love is mathe¬ 
matically just, as much as the two sides of an algebraic equation. 
The good man has absolute good, which like fire turns every thing 
to its own nature, so that you cannot do him any harm; but as 
the royal armies sent against Napoleon, when he approached 
cast down their colors and from enemies became friends, so do 
disasters of all kinds, as sickness, offense, poverty, prove bene¬ 
factors. 

“Winds blow and waters roll 
Strength to the brave and power and deity. 

Yet in themselves are nothing.” 

The good are befriended even by weakness and defect. As 
no man had ever a point of pride that was not injurious to him. 
so no man had ever a defect that was not somewhere made useful 
to him. The stag in the fable admired his horns and blamed his 
feet, but when the hunter came, his feet saved him, and after¬ 
wards, caught in the thicket, his horns destroyed him. Every man 
in his lifetime needs to thank his faults. As no man thoroughly 
understands a truth until frrst he has contended against it, so no 
man has a thorough acquaintance with the hindrances or talents 
of men until he has suffered from the one and seen the triumph 
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of the other over his own want of the same. Has he a defect of 
temper that unfits him to live in society? Thereby he is driven 
to entertain himself alone and acquire habits of self-help; and 
thus, like the wounded oyster, he mends his shell with pearl. 

Our strength grows out of our weakness. Not until we are 
pricked and stung and sorely shot at, awakens the indignation 
which arms itself with secret forces. A great man is always 
willing to be little. Whilst he sits on the cushions of advantages, 
he goes to sleep. When he is pushed, tormented, defeated, he 
has a chance to learn something; he has been put on his wits, on 
his manhood; he has gained facts; learns his ignorance; is cured 
of the insanity of conceit; has got moderation and real skill. The 
wise man always throws himself on the side of his assailants. 
It is more his interest than it is theirs to find his weak point. 
The wound cicatrizes and falls off from him like a dead skin 
and when they would triumph, Ip! he has passed on invulnerable. 
Blame is safer than praise. I hate to be defended in a news¬ 
paper. As long as all that is said is said against me, I feel a 
certain assurance of success. But as soon as honeyed words of 
praise are spoken for me I feel as one that lies unprotected 
before his enemies. In general, every evil to which we do not 
succumb is a benefactor. As the Sandwich Islander believes that 
the strength and valor of the enemy he kills passes into himself, 
so we gain the strength of the temptation we resist. 

The same guards which protect us from disaster, defect and 
enmity, defend us, if we will, from selfishness and fraud. Bolts 
and bars are not the best of our institutions, nor is shrewdness 
in trade a mark of wisdom. Men suffer all their life long under 
the foolish superstition that they can be cheated. But it is as 
impossible for a man to be cheated by any one but himself, as 
for a thing to be and not to be at the same time. There is a third 
silent party to all our bargains. The nature and soul of things 
takes on itself the guaranty of the fulfillment of every contract, 
so that honest service cannot come to loss. If you serve an 
ungrateful master, serve him the more. Put God in your debt. 
Every stroke shall be repaid. The longer the payment is with- 
holden, the better for you; for compound interest on compound 
interest is the rate and usage of this exchequer. 

The history of persecution is a history of endeavors to cheat 
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nature, to make water run up hill, to twist a rope of sand. It 
makes no difference whether the actors be many or one, a tyrant 
or a mob. A mob is a society of bodies voluntarily bereaving 
themselves of reason and traversing its work. The mob is man 
voluntarily descending to the nature of the beast. Its fit hour of 
activity is night. Its actions are insane, like its whole constitution. 
It persecutes a principle; it would whip a right; it would tar and 
feather justice, by inflicting fire and outrage upon the houses 
and persons of those who have these. It resembles the prank of 
boys who run with fire-engines to put out the ruddy aurora 
streaming to the stars. The inviolate spirit turns their spite 
against the wrongdoers. The martyr cannot be dishonored. Every 
lash inflicted is a tongue of fame; every prison a more illustrious 
abode; every burned book or house enlightens the world; every 
suppressed or sponged word reverberates through the earth 
from side to side. The minds of men are at last aroused; reason 
looks out and justifies her own and malice finds all her work 
in vain. It is the whipper who is whipped and the tyrant who 
is undone. 

Thus do all things preach the indifferency of circumstances. 
The man is all. Every thing has two sides, a good and an evil. 
Every advantage has its tax. I learn to be content. But the doc¬ 
trine of compensation is not the doctrine of indifferency. The 
thoughtless say, on hearing these representations,—What boots 
it to do well ? there is one event to good and evil; if I gain any 
good I must pay for it; if I lose any good I gain some other; 
all actions are indifferent. 

There is a deeper fact in the soul than compensation, to-wit, its 
own nature. The soul is not a compensation, but a life. The soul 
is. Under all this running sea of circumstance, whose waters ebb 
and flow with perfect balance, lies the aboriginal abyss of real 
Being. Existence, or God, is not a relation or a part, but the 
whole. Being is the vast affirmative, excluding negation, self- 
balanced, and swallowing up all relations, parts and times within 
itself. Nature, truth, virtue, are the influx from thence. Vice 
is the absence or departure of the same. Nothing, Falsehood, 
may indeed stand as the great Night or shade on which as a 
back-ground the living universe paints itself forth; but no fact 
is begotten by it; it cannot work, for it is not. It cannot wcrk 
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any good; it cannot work any harm. It is harm inasmuch as it 
is worse not to be than to be. 

We feel defrauded of the retribution due to evil acts, because 
the criminal adheres to his vice and contumacy and does not 
come to a crisis or judgment anywhere in visible nature. There 
is no stunning confutation of his nonsense before men and angels. 
Has he therefore outwitted the law? Inasmuch as he carries the 
malignity and the lie with him he so far deceases from nature. 
In some manner there will be a demonstration of the wrong to 
the understanding also; but, should we not see it, this deadly 
deduction makes square the eternal account. 

Neither can it be said, on the other hand, that the gain of 
rectitude must be bought by any loss. There is no penalty to 
virtue; no penalty to wisdom; they are proper additions of being. 
In a virtuous action I properly am; in a virtuous act I add to the 
world; I plant into deserts conquered from Chaos and Nothing 
and see the darkness receding on the limits of the horizon. There 
can be no excess to love, none to knowledge, none to beauty, 
when these attributes are considered in the purest sense. The 
soul refuses all limits. It affirms in man always an Optimism, 
never a Pessimism. 

His life is a progress, and not a station. His instinct is trust. 
Our instinct uses “more” and “less” in application to man, always 
of the presence of the soul , and not of its absence; the brave 
man is greater than the coward; the true, the benevolent, the 
wise, is more a man and not less, than the fool and knave. There 
is therefore no tax on the good of virtue, for that is the incom¬ 
ing of God himself, or absolute existence, without any compara¬ 
tive. All external good has its tax, and if it came without desert 
or sweat, has no root in me, and the next wind will blow it away. 
But all the good of nature is the soul's, and may be had if paid 
lor in nature's lawful coin, that is, by labor which the heart and 
the head allow. I no longer wish to meet a good I do not earn, 
for example, to find a pot of buried gold, knowing that it brings 
with it new responsibility. I do not wish more external goods,— 
neither possessions, nor honors, nor powers, nor persons. The 
gain is apparent; the tax is certain. But there is no tax on the 
knowledge that the compensation exists and that it is not desirable 
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to dig up treasure. Herein I rejoice with a serene eternal peace. 
I contract the boundaries of possible mischief. I learn the wis¬ 
dom of St. Bernard, “Nothing can work me damage except 
myself; the harm that I sustain I carry about with me, and never 
am a real sufferer but by my own fault.” 

In the nature of the soul is the compensation for the inequalities 
of condition. The radical tragedy of nature seems to be the dis¬ 
tinction of More and Less. IIow can Less not feel the pain; how 
not feel indignation or malevolence towards More ? Look at those 
who have less faculty, and one feels sad and knows not well what 
to make of it. Almost he shuns their eye; he fears they will 
upbraid God. What should they do? It seems a great injustice. 
But see the facts nearly and these mountainous inequalities vanish. 
Love reduces them as the sun melts the iceberg in the sea. The 
heart and soul of all men being one, this bitterness of His and 
Mine ceases. His is mine. I am my brother and my brother is 
me. If I feel overshadowed and outdone by great neighbors, 1 
can yet love; I can still receive; and he that loveth maketh his 
own the grandeur he loves. Thereby I make the discovery that 
my brother is my guardian, acting for me with the friendliest 
designs, and the estate I so admired and envied is my own. It 
is the eternal nature of the soul to appropriate and make all 
things its own. Jesus and Shakespeare are fragments of the soul, 
and by love I conquer and incorporate them in my own conscious 
domain. His virtue,—is not that mine? His wit,—if it cannot be 
made mine, it is not wit. 

Such also is the natural history of calamity. The changes which 
break up at short intervals the prosperity of men are advertise¬ 
ments of a nature whose law is growth. Evermore it is the order 
of nature to grow, and every soul is bv this intrinsic necessity 
quitting its whole system of things, its friends and home and laws 
and faith, as the shellfish crawls out of its beautiful but stony 
case, because it no longer admits of its growth, and slowly 
forms a new house. In proportion to the vigor of the individual 
these revolutions are frequent, until in some happier mind they 
are incessant and all worldly relations hang very loosely about 
him, becoming as it were a transparent fluid membrane through 
which the living form is always seen, and not, as in most men, 
an indurated heterogeneous fabric of many dates and of no 
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settled character, in which the man is imprisoned. Then there 
can be enlargement, and the man of today scarcely recognizes 
the man of yesterday. And such should be the outward biography 
of man in time, a putting off of dead circumstances day by day. 
as he renews his raiment day by day. But to us, in our lapsed 
estate, resting, not advancing, resisting, not cooperating with the 
divine expansion, this growth comes by shocks. 

We cannot part with our friends. We cannot let our angels 
go. We do not see that they only go out that archangels may 
come in. We are idolators of the old. We do not believe in the 
riches of the soul, in its proper eternity and omnipresence. We 
do not believe there is any force in today to rival or re-create 
that beautiful yesterday. We linger in the ruins of the old tent 
where once we had bread and shelter and organs, nor believe 
that the spirit can feed, cover, and nerve us again. We cannot 
again find aught so dear, so sweet, so graceful. But we sit and 
weep in vain. The voice of the Almighty saith, “Up and onward 
forevermore!” We cannot stay amid the ruins. Neither will 
we rely on the New; and so we walk ever with reverted eyes, 
like those monsters who look backwards. 

And yet the compensations of calamity are made apparent to 
the understanding also, after long intervals of time. A fever, a 
mutilation, a cruel disappointment, a loss of wealth, a loss of 
friends, seems at the moment unpaid loss, and unpayable. But 
the sure years reveal the deep remedial force that underlies all 
facts. The death of a dear friend, wife, brother, lover, which 
seemed nothing but privation, somewhat later assumes the aspect 
of a guide or genius; for it commonly operates revolutions in 
our way of life, terminates an epoch of infancy or of youth 
which was waiting to be closed, breaks up a wonted occupation, 
or a household, or style of living, and allows the formation of 
new ones more friendly to the growth of character. It permits 
or constrains the formation of new acquaintances and the recep¬ 
tion of new influences that prove of the first importance to the 
next years; and the man or woman who would have remained 
a sunny garden-flower, with no room for its roots and too much 
sunshine for its head, by the falling of the walls and the neglect 
of the gardener is made the banian of the forest, yielding shade 
and fruit to widen neighborhoods of men. 
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THE OVER-SOUL 

T HERE is a difference between one and another hour of life 
in their authority and subsequent effect. Our faith comes 
in moments; our vice is habitual. Yet there is a depth in those 
brief moments which constrains us to ascribe more reality to 
them than to all other experiences. For this reason the argument 
which is always forthcoming to silence those who conceive ex¬ 
traordinary hopes of man, namely, the appeal to experience, is 
forever invalid and vain. A mightier hope abolishes despair. 
We give up the past to the objector, and yet we hope. He must 
explain this hope. We grant that human life is mean, but how 
did we find out that it was mean? What is the ground of this 
uneasiness of ours; of this old discontent? What is the universal 
sense of w r ant and ignorance, but the fine innuendo by which the 
great soul makes its enormous claim? Why do men feel that 
the natural history of man lias never been written, but always 
he is leaving behind what you have said of him, and it becomes 
old, and books of metaphysics worthless? The philosophy of six 
thousand years has not searched the chambers and magazines 
of the soul. In its experiments there has always remained, in 
the last analysis, a residuum it could not resolve. Man is a 
stream whose source is hidden. Always our being is descending 
into us from w r e know not whence. The most exact calculator has 
no prescience that somewhat incalculable may not balk the very 
next moment. I am constrained every moment to acknowledge a 
higher origin for events than the will I call mine. 

As with events, so it is with thoughts. When I watch that 
flowing river, which, out of regions I see not, pours for a season 
its streams into me—I see that I am a pensioner not a cause 
but a surprised spectator of this ethereal water; that I desire 
and look up and put myself in the attitude of leception, but 

from some alien energy the visions come. 

The Supreme Critic on all the errors of the past and the 
present, and the only prophet of that which must be, is that 
great nature in which we rest as the earth lies in the soft arms 
of the atmosphere; that Unity, that Over-soul, within w ich 
every man's particular being is contained and made one with all 
other; that common heart of which all sincere conversation is 
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the worship, to which all right action is submission; that over ¬ 
powering reality which confutes our tricks and talents, and 
constrains every one to pass for what he is, and to speak from 
his character and not from his tongue, and which evermore lends 
to pass into our thought and hand and become wisdom and 
virtue and power and beauty. We live in succession, in division, 
in parts, in particles. Meantime within man is the soul of the 
whole; the wise silence; the universal beauty, to which every 
part and particle is equally related; the eternal One. And this 
deep power in which we exist and whose beatitude is all accessible 
to us, is not only self-sufficing and perfect in every hour, but the 
act of seeing and the thing seen, the seer and the spectacle, the 
subject and the object, are one. We see the world piece by 
piece, as the sun, the moon, the animal, the tree; but the whole, 
of which these are the shining parts, is the soul. Only by the 
vision of that Wisdom can the horoscope of the ages be read, 
and by falling back on our better thoughts, by yielding to the 
spirit of prophecy which is innate in every man that we can 
know what it saith. Every man’s words who speaks from that 
life must sound vain to those who do not dwell in the same 
thought on their own part. I dare not speak for it. My words 
do not carry its august sense; they fall short and cold. Only 
itself can inspire whom it will, and behold! their speech shall 
be lyrical, and sweet, and universal as the rising of the wind. 
Yet I desire, even by profane words, if sacred I may not use, 
to indicate the heaven of this deity and to report what hints 
I have collected of the transcendant simplicity and energy of the 
Highest Law. 

If we consider what happens in conversation, in reveries, in 
remorse, in times of passion, in surprises, in the instructions of 
dreams, wherein often we see ourselves in masquerade—the droll 
disguises only magnifying and enhancing a real element and 
forcing it on our distinct notice—we shall catch many hints that 
will broaden and lighten into knowledge of the secret of nature. 
All goes to show that the soul in man is not an organ, but 
animates and exercises all the organs; is not a function, like 
the power of memory, of calculation, of comparison—but uses 
these as hands and feet; is not a faculty, but a light; is not 
the intellect or the will, but the master of the intellect and the 
will—is the vast background of our being, in which they lie— 
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an immensity not possessed and that cannot be possessed. From 
within or from behind, a light shines through us upon things 
and makes us aware that we are nothing, but the light is all. 
A man is the facade of a temple wherein all wisdom and all good 
abide. What we commonly call a man, the eating, drinking, 
planting, counting man, does not, as we know him, represent 
himself, but misrepresents himself. Him wc do not respect, but 
the soul, whose organ he is, would he let it appear through his 
action, would make our knees bend. When it breathes through 
his intellect, it is genius; when it breathes through his will, it 
is virtue; when it flows through his affection, it is love. And 
the blindness of the intellect begins when it would be something 
of itself. The weakness of the will begins when the individual 
would be something of himself. All reform aims in some one 
particular to let the great soul have its way through us; in other 
words, to engage us to obey. 

Of this pure nature every man is at some time sensible. Lan¬ 
guage cannot paint it with his colors. It is too subtle. It is 
undefinable, unmeasurable; but we know that it pervades and 
contains us. We know that all spiritual being is in man. A wise 
old proverb says, “God comes to see us without bellthat is, 
as there is no screen or ceiling between our heads and the infinite 
heavens, so is there no bar or wall in the soul, where man, the 
effect, ceases, and God, the cause, begins. The walls are taken 
away. We lie open on one side to the deeps of spiritual nature, 
to all the attributes of God. Justice we see and know, Love, 
Freedom, Power. These natures no man ever got above, but 
always they tower over us, and most in the moment when our 
interests tempt us to wound them. 

The sovereignty of this nature whereof we speak is made known 
by its independency of those limitations which circumscribe us 
on every hand. The soul circumscribeth all things. As I have 
said, it contradicts all experience. In like manner it abolishes 
time and space. The influence of the senses has in most men 
overpowered the mind to that degree that the walls of time and 
space have come to look solid, real and insurmountable; and 
to speak with levity of these limits is, in the world, the sign 
of insanity. Yet time and space are but inverse measures of the 
force of the soul. A man is capable of abolishing them both. 
The spirit sports with time—. 
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“Can crowd eternity into an hour, 

Or stretch an hour to eternity.’' 

We are often made to feel that there is another youth and 
age than that which is measured from the year of our natural 
birth. Some thoughts always find us young, and keep us so. 
Such a thought is the love of the universal and eternal beauty. 
Every man parts from that contemplation with the feeling that 
it rather belongs to ages than to mortal life. The least activity 
of the intellectual powers redeems us in a degree from the 
influences of time. In sickness, in languor, give us a strain of 
poetry or a profound sentence, and we are refreshed; or produce 
a volume of Plato or Shakespeare, or remind us of their names, 
and instantly we come into a feeling of longevity. See how 
the deep divine thought demolishes centuries and millenniums, 
and makes itself present through all ages. Is the teaching of 
Christ less effective now than it was when first his mouth was 
opened? The emphasis of facts and persons to my soul has 
nothing to do with time. And so always the sours scale is one; 
the scale of the senses and the understanding is another. Before 
the great revelations of the soul, Time, Space and Nature shrink 
away. In common speech we refer all things to time, as we 
habitually refer the immensely sundered stars to one concave 
sphere. And sp we say that the Judgment is distant or near, that 
the Millennium approaches, that a day of certain political, moral, 
social reforms is at hand, and the like, when we mean that in 
the nature of things one of the facts we contemplate is external 
and fugitive, and the other is permanent and connate with the 
soul. The things we now esteem fixed shall, one by one, detach 
themselves like ripe fruit from our experience, and fall. The 
wind shall blow them none knows whither. The landscape, the 
figures, Boston, London, are facts as fugitive as any institution 
past, or any whiff of mist or smoke, and so is society, and so 
is the world. The soul looketh steadily towards, creating a world 
alway before her, leaving worlds alway behind her. She has no 
dates, nor rites, nor persons, nor specialties, nor men. The soul 
knows only the soul; all else is idle weeds for her wearing. 

After its own law and not by arithmetic is the rate of its 
progress to be computed. The soul's advances are not made by 
gradation, such as can be represented by motion in a straight 
line, but rather by ascension of state, such as can be represented 
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by metamorphis—from the egg to the worm, from the worm to 
the fly. The growths of .genius are of a certain total character, 
that does not advance the elect individual first over John, then 
Adam, then Richard, and give to each the pain of discovered 
inferiority, but by every throe of growth the man expands there 
where he works, passing, at each pulsation, classes, populations, 
of men. With each divine impulse the mind rends the thin rinds 
of the visible and finite, and comes out into eternity, and inspires 
and expires its air. It converses with truths that have always 
been spoken in the world, and becomes conscious of a closer 
sympathy with Zeno and Arrian than with persons in the house. 

This is the law of moral and of mental gain. The simple rise 
as by specific levity not into a particular virtue, but into the 
region of all the virtues. They are in the spirit which contains 
them all. The soul is superior to all the particulars of merit. 
The soul requires purity, but purity is not it; requires justice, but 
justice is not that; requires beneficence, but is somewhat better: 
so that there is a kind of descent and accommodation felt when 
we leave speaking of moral nature to urge a virtue which it 
enjoins. For, to the soul in her pure action all the virtues are 
natural, and not painfully acquired. Speak to his heart, and the 
man becomes suddenly virtuous. 

Within the same sentiment is the germ of intellectual growth, 
which obeys the same law. Those who are capable of humility, 
of justice, of love, of aspiration, are already on a platform 
that commands the sciences and arts, speech and poetry, action 
and grace. For whoso dwells in this moral beatitude does already 
anticipate those special powers which men prize so highly; just 
as love does justice to all the gifts of the object beloved. The 
lover has no talent, no skill, which passes for quite nothing 
with his enamored maiden, however little she may possess of 
related faculty; and the heart which abandons itself to the 
Supreme Mind, finds itself related to all its works, and will 
travel a royal road to particular knowledges and powers. For 
in ascending to this primary and aboriginal sentiment we have 
come from our remote station on the circumference instanta¬ 
neously to the center of the world, where, as in the closet of God, 
we see causes, and anticipate the universe, which is but a slow 
effect. 

One mode of the divine teaching is the incarnation of the 
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spirit in a form—in forms, like my own. I live in society; with 
persons who answer to thoughts in my own mind, or outwardly 
express a certain obedience to the great instincts to which 1 live. 

I see its presence to them. I am certified of a common nature; 
and so these other souls, these separated selves, draw me as 
nothing else can. They stir in me the new emotions we call 
passion; of love, hatred, fear, admiration, pity; thence come 
conversation, competition, persuasion, cities and war. Persons 
are supplementary to the primary teaching of the soul. In youth 
we are mad for persons. Childhood and youth see all the world 
in them. But the larger experience of man discovers the identical 
nature appearing through them all. Persons themselves acquaint 
us with the impersonal. In all conversation between two persons 
tacit reference is made, as to a third party, to a .common nature. 
That third party or common nature is not social; it is impersonal; 
is God. And so in groups where debate is earnest, and especially 
on great questions of thought, the company become aware of 
their unity; aware that the thought rises to an equal height in all 
bosoms, that all have a spiritual property in what was said, as 
well as the sayer. They all wax wiser than they were. It arches 
over them like a temple, this unity of thought in which every 
heart beats with nobler sense of power and duty, and thinks 
and acts with unusual solemnity. All are conscious of attaining 
to a higher self-possession. It shines for all. There is a*certain 
wisdom of humanity which is common to the greatest men with 
the lowest, and which our ordinary education often labors to 
silence and obstruct. The mind is one, and the best minds, who 
love truth for its own sake, think much less of property in truth. 
Thankfully they accept it everywhere, and do not label or stamp 
it with any man's name, for it is theirs long beforehand. It is 
theirs from eternity. The learned and the studious of thought 
have no monopoly of wisdom. Their violence of direction in some 
degree disqualifies them to think truly. We owe many valuable 
observations to people who are not very acute or profound, and 
who say the thing without effort which we want and have long 
been hunting in vain. The action of the soul is oftener in that 
which is felt and left unsaid than in that which is said in any 
conversation. It broods over every society, and they uncon¬ 
sciously seek for it in each other. We know better than we do. 
We do not yet possess ourselves, and we know at the same time 
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that we are much more. I feel the same truth how often in my 
trivial conversation with tny neighbors, that somewhat higher 
in each of us overlooks this by-play, and Jove nods to Jove 
from behind each of us. 

Men descend to meet. In their habitual and mean service to 
the world, for which they forsake their native nobleness, thev 

■r 

resemble those Arabian sheiks who dwell in mean houses and 
effect an external poverty, to escape the rapacity of the Pacha, 
and reserve all their display of wealth for their interior and 
guarded retirements. 

As it is present in all persons, so it is in every period of life. 
It is adult already in the infant man. In my dealing with my 
child, my Latin and Greek, my accomplishments and my money' 
stead me nothing. They are all lost on him; but as much soul 
as I have, avails. If 1 am merely wilful, he gives me a Roland 
for an Oliver, sets his will against mine, one for one, and leaves 
me, if I please, the degradation of beating him by my superiority 
of strength. But if I renounce my will and act for the soul, 
setting that up as umpire between us two, out of his young eyes 
looks the same soul; he reveres and loves with me. 

The soul is the perceiver and revealer of truth. We know truth 
when we see it, let skeptic and scoffer say what they choose. 
Foolish people ask you, when you have spoken what they? do not 
wish to hear, “How do you know it is truth, and not an error 
of your own?” We know truth when we see it, from opinion, as 
we know when we are awake that we are awake. It was a grand 
sentence of Emanuel Swedenborg, which would alone indicate 
the greatness of that man’s perception—“It is no proof of a 
man’s understanding to be able to affirm whatever he pleases; 
but to be able to discern that what is true is true, and that what 
is false is false, this is the mark and character of intelligence.” 
in the book I read, the good thought returns to me, as every 
truth will, the image of the whole soul. To the bad thought which 
I find in it, the same soul becomes a discerning, separating sword, 
and lops it away. We are wiser than we know. If we will not 
interfere with our thought, but will act entirely, or see how the 
thing stands in God, we know the particular thing, and every¬ 
thing, and every man. For the Maker of all things and all per¬ 
sons stands behind us and casts his dread omniscience through 
us over things, 
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But beyond this recognition of its own in particular passages 
of the individual’s experience, it also reveals truth. And here 
we should seek to reinforce ourselves by its very presence, and 
to speak with a worthier, loftier strain of that advent. For the 
soul’s communication of truth is the highest event in nature, 
for it then does not give somewhat from itself, but it gives itself, 
or passes into and becomes that man whom it enlightens; or, in 
proportion to that truth he receives, it takes him to itself. 

We distinguish the announcements of the soul, its manifes¬ 
tations of its own nature, by the term Revelation. These are 
always attended by the emotion of the sublime. For this com¬ 
munication is an influx of the Divine mind into our mind. It 
is an ebb of the individual rivulet before the flowing surges of 
the sea of life. Every distinct apprehension of this central com¬ 
mandment agitates men with awe and delight. A thrill passes 
through all men at the reception of new truth, or at the per 
formance of a great action, which comes out of the heart of 
nature. In these communications the power to see is not sep¬ 
arated from the will to do, but the insight proceeds from obe¬ 
dience, and the obedience proceeds from a joyful perception. 
Every moment when the individual feels himself invaded by it. 
is memorable. Always, I believe, by the necessity of our con¬ 
stitution a certain enthusiasm attends the individual’s conscious¬ 
ness of that divine presence. The character and duration of this 
enthusiasm varies with the state of the individual, from an 
ecstacy and trance and prophetic inspiration—which is its rarer 
appearance, to the faintest glow of virtuous emotion, in which 
form it w r arms, like our household fires, all the families and 
associations of men, and makes society possible. A certain ten¬ 
dency to insanity has always attended the opening of the religious 
sense in men, as if “blasted with excess of light.” The trances 
of Socrates; the “union” of Plotinus; the vision of Porphyry; 
the conversion of Paul; the aurora of Behmen; the convulsions 
of George Fox and his Quakers; the illumination of Sweden¬ 
borg, are of this kind. What was in the case of these remark¬ 
able persons a ravishment, has, in innumerable instances in com¬ 
mon life, been exhibited in less striking manner. Everywhere 
the history of religion betrays a tendency to enthusiasm. The 
rapture of the Moravian and Quietest; the opening of the internal 
sense of the Word, in the language of the New Jerusalem 
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Church; the revival of the Calvinistic churches; the experiences 
of the Methodists, are varying forms of that shudder of awe 
and delight with which the individual soul always mingles with 
the universal soul. 

The nature of these revelations is always the same; they are 
perceptions of the absolute law. They are solutions of the soul's 
own questions. They do not answer the question which the 
understanding asks. The soul answers never by words, but by 
the thing itself that is inquired after. 

Revelation is the disclosure of the soul. The popular notion 
of a revelation is, that it is a telling of fortunes. In past oracles 
of the soul the understanding seeks to find answers to sensual 
questions, and undertakes to tell from God how long men shall 
exist, what their hands shall do and who shall be their company, 
adding even names and dates and places. But we must pick no 
locks. We must check this low curiosity. An answer in words is 
delusive; it is really no answer to the questions you ask. Do not 
require a description of the countries towards which you sail. 
The description does not describe them to you, and tomorrow 
you arrive there and know them by inhabiting them. Men ask 
of the immortality of the soul, and the employments of heaven 
and the state of the sinner, and so forth. They even dream that 
Jesus has left replies to precisely these interrogatories. Never a 
moment did that sublime spirit speak in their patois. To truth, 
justice, love, the attributes of the soul, the idea of immutable¬ 
ness is essentially associated. Jesus, living in these moral senti¬ 
ments, heedless of sensual fortunes, heeding only the manifes¬ 
tations of these, never made the separation of the idea of dura¬ 
tion from the essence of these attributes, never uttered a syllable 
concerning the duration of the soul. It was left to his disciples 
to sever duration from the moral elements, and to teach the 
immortality of the soul as a doctrine, and maintain it by evi¬ 
dences. The moment the doctrine of the immortality is separately 
taught, man is already fallen. In the flowing of love, in the 
adoration of humility, there is no question of continuance. No 
inspired man ever asks this question or condescends to these 
evidences. For the soul is true to itself, and the man in whom 
it is shed abroad cannot wander from the present, which is 
infinite, to a future which would be finite. 

These questions which we lust to ask about the future are a 
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confession of sin. God has no answer for them. No answer in 
words can reply to a question of things. It is not in an arbitrary 
“decree of God,” but in the nature of man, that a veil shuts 
down on the facts of tomorrow: for the soul will not have us 
read any other cipher but that of cause and effect. By this veil 
which curtains events it instructs the children of men to live in 
today. The only mode of obtaining an answer to these questions 
of the senses is to forego all low curiosity, and, accepting the 
tide of being which floats us into the secret of nature, work and 
live, work and live, and all unawares the advancing soul has 
built and forged for itself a new condition, and the question and 
the answer are one. 

Thus is the soul the perceiver and revealer of truth. By the 
same fire, serene, impersonal, perfect, which burns until it shall 
dissolve all things into the waves and surges of an ocean of 
light —we see and know each other, and what spirit each is of. 
Who can tell the grounds of his knowledge of the character of 
the several individuals in his circle of friends? No man. Yet 
their acts and words do not disappoint him. In that man, though 
he knew no ill of him, he put no trust. In that other, though they 
had seldom met, authentic signs had yet passed, to signify that 
he might be trusted as one who had an interest in his own char-, 
acter. We know each other very well—which of us has been 
just to himself and whether that which we teach or behold is 
only an aspiration or is our honest effort also. 

We are all discerners of spirits. That diagnosis lies aloft in 
our life or unconscious power, not in the understanding. The 
whole intercourse of society, its trade, its religion, its friendships, 
its quarrels—is one wide judicial investigation of character. In 
full court, or in small committee, or confronted face to face, 
accuser and accused, men offer themselves to be judged. Against 
their will they exhibit those decisive trifles by which character 
is read. But who judges? and what? Not our understanding. 
We do not read them by learning or craft. No; the wisdom of 
the wise man consists herein, that he does not judge them; he 
lets them judge themselves and merely reads and records their 
own verdict. 

By virtue of this inevitable nature, private will is overpowered, 
and, maugre our efforts or our imperfections, your genius will 
speak from you, and mine from me. That which we are, we 
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shall teach, not voluntarily but involuntarily. Thoughts come 
into our minds through avenues which we never left open, and 
thoughts go out of our minds through avenues which we never 
voluntarily opened. Character teaches over our head. The in¬ 
fallible index of true progress is found in the tone the man takes. 
Neither his age, nor his breeding, nor company, nor books, nor 
actions, nor talents, nor all together can hinder him from being 
deferential to a higher spirit than his own. If he have not found 
his home in God, his manners, his forms of speech, the turn 
of his sentences, the build, shall I say, of all his opinions will 
involuntarily confess it, let him brave it out how he will. If 
he have found his center, the Deity will shine through him, 
through all the disguises of ignorance, of ungenial temperament, 
of unfavorable circumstance. The tone of seeking is one, and 
the tone of having is another. 

The great distinction between teachers sacred or literary; 
between poets like Herbert, and poets like Pope; between phil¬ 
osophers like Spinoza, Kant and Coleridge—and philosophers 
like Locke, Paley, Mackintosh and Stewart; between men of 
the world who are reckoned accomplished talkers, and here and 
there a fervent mystic, prophesying half-insane under the infini¬ 
tude of his thought, is that one class speak from unthin, or from 
experience, as parties and possessors of the fact; and the other 
class from without , as spectators merely, or perhaps as acquainted 
with the fact on the evidence of third persons. It is of no use 
to preach to me from without. I can do that too easily myself. 
Jesus speaks always from within, and in a degree that trans¬ 
cends all others. In that is the miracle. That includes the miracle. 
My soul believes beforehand that it ought so to be. All men 
stand continually in the expectation of the appearance of such 
a teacher. But if a man do not speak from within the veil, where 
the word is one with that it tells of, let him lowly confess it. 

The same Omniscience flows into the intellect and makes what 
we call genius. Much of the wisdom of the world is not wisdom, 
and the most illuminated class of men are no doubt superior to 
literary fame, and are not writers. Among the multitude of 
scholars and authors we feel no hallowing presence; we are 
sensible of a knack and skill rather than of inspiration; they 
have a light and know not whence it comes and call it their own: 
their talent is some exaggerated faculty, some overgrown mem- 
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her, so that their strength is a disease. In these instances the 
intellectual gifts do not make the impression of virtue, but almost 
of vice; and we feel that a man's talents stand in the way of 
his advancement in truth. But genius is religious. It is a larger 
imbibing of the common heart. It is not anomalous, but more 
like and not less like other men. There is in all great poets a 
wisdom of humanity which is superior to any talents they exer¬ 
cise. The author, the wit, the partisan, the fine gentleman, does 
not take place of the man. Humanity shines in Homer, in 
Chaucer, in Spenser, in Shakespeare, in Milton. They are con¬ 
tent with truth. They use the positive degree. They seem frigid 
and phlegmatic to those who have been spiced with the frantic 
passion and violent coloring of inferior but popular writers. For, 
they are poets by the free course which they allow to the inform¬ 
ing soul, which through their eyes beholdeth again and blesses the 
things which it hath made. The soul is superior to its knowledge, 
wiser than any of its works. The great poet makes us feel our 
own wealth, and then we think less of his compositions. His 
greatest communication to our mind is to teach us to despise all 
he has done. Shakespeare carries us to such a lofty strain of 
intelligent activity as to suggest a wealth which beggars his own ; 
and we then feel that the splendid works which he has created, 
and which in other hours we extol as a sort of self-existent 
poetry, take no stronger hold of real nature than the shadow of 
a passing traveler on the rock. The inspiration which uttered 
itself in Hamlet and Lear could utter things as good from day 
to day forever. Why then should I make account of Hamlet 
and Lear, as if we had not the soul from which they fell as 
syllables from the tongue? 

This energy does not descend into individual life on any other 
condition than entire possession. It comes to the lowly and 
simple; it comes to whomsoever will put off what is foreign 
and proud; it comes as insight; it comes as serenity and grandeur. 
When we see those whom it inhabits, we are apprised of new 
degrees of greatness. From that inspiration the man comes back 
with a changed tone. He does not talk with men with an eye to 
their opinion. He tries them. It requires of us to be plain and 
true. The vain traveler attempts to embellish his life by quoting 
my Lord and the Prince and the Countess, who thus said or did 
to him. The ambitious vulgar sjiow you their spoons and brooches 
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and rings, and preserve their cards and compliments. The more 
cultivated, in their account of their own experience, cull out the 
pleasing, poetic circumstance; the visit to Rome, the man of 
genius they saw; the brilliant friend they know; still further on 
perhaps the gorgeous landscape, the mountain lights, the moun 
lain thoughts they enjoyed yesterday,—-and so seek to throw a 
romantic color over their life. But the soul that ascendeth to 
worship the great God is plain and true; has no rose color; no 
fine friends; no chivalry; no adventures; does not want admira¬ 
tion; dwells in the hour that now is, in the earnest experience 
of the common day,—by reason of the present moment and the 
mere trifle having become porous to thought and bibulous of 
the sea of light. 

Converse with a mind that is grandly simple, and literature 
looks like word-catching. The simplest utterances are worthiest 
to be written, yet are they so cheap and so things of course, that 
in the infinite riches of the soul it is like gathering a few pebbles 
off the ground, or bottling a little air in a phial, when the whole 
earth and the whole atmosphere are ours. The mere author in 
such society is like a pickpocket among gentlemen, who has come 
in to steal a gold button or a pin. Nothing can pass there, or 
make you one of the circle, but the casting aside your trappings 
and dealing man to man in naked truth, plain confession and 
omniscient affirmation. 

Souls such as these treat you as gods would, walk as gods 
in the earth, accepting without any admiration your wit, your 
bounty, your virtue even, say rather your act of duty, for your 
virtue they own as their proper blood, royal as themselves, and 
over-royal, and the father of the gods. But what rebuke their 
plain fraternal bearing casts on the mutual flattery with which 
authors solace each other and wound themselves! These flatter 
not. I do not wonder that these men go to see Cromwell and 
Christina and Charles the II. and James I. and the Grand Turk. 
For they are, in their own elevation, the fellows of kings, and 
must feel the servile tone of conversation in the world. They 
must always be a godsend to princes, for they confront them, 
a king to a king, without ducking or concession, and give a high 
nature the refreshment and satisfaction of resistance, of plain 
humanity, of even companionship and of new ideas. They leave 
them wiser and superior men. Souls like these make us feel that 
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sincerity is more excellent than flattery. Deal so plainly with man 
and woman as to constrain the utmost sincerity and destroy all 
hope of trifling with you. It is the highest compliment you can 
pay. Their “highest praising/' said Milton, “is not flattery, and 
their plainest advice is a kind of praising." 

Ineffable is the union of man and God in every act of the 
soul. The simplest person who in his integrity worships God, 
becomes God; yet for ever and ever the influx of this better 
and universal self is new and unsearchable. Ever it inspires 
awe and astonishment. How dear, how soothing to man, arises 
the idea of God, peopling the lonely place, effacing the scars of 
our mistakes and disappointments! When we have broken our 
god of tradition and ceased from our god of rhetoric, then may 
God fire the heart with his presence. It is the doubling of the 
heart itself, nay, the infinite enlargement of the heart with a 
power of growth to a new infinity on every side. It inspires in 
man an infallible trust. He has not the conviction, but the sight, 
that the best is the true, and may in that thought easily dismiss all 
particular uncertainties and fears, and adjourn to the sure rev¬ 
elation of time the solution of his private riddles. He is sure 
that his welfare is dear to the heart of being. In the presence of 
law to his mind he is overflowed with a reliance so universal that 
it sweeps away all cherished hopes and the most stable projects 
of mortal condition in its flood. He believes that he cannot 
escape from his good. The things that are really for thee gravi¬ 
tate to thee. You are running to seek your friend. Let your feet 
run, but your mind need not. If you do not find him, will you 
not acquiesce that it is best you should not find him? for there 
is a power, which as it is in you, is in him also, and could 
therefore very well bring you together, if it were for the best. 
You are preparing with eagerness to go and render a service 
to which your talent and vour taste invite you, the love of men 
and the hope of fame. Has it not occurred to you that you have 
no right to go, unless you are equally willing to be prevented 
from going? O, believe, as thou livest, that every sound that 
is spoken over the round world, which thou oughtest to hear, 
will vibrate on thine ear. Every proverb, every book, every by¬ 
word that belongs to thee for aid or comfort, shall surely come 
home through open or winding passages. Every friend whom 
not thy fantastic will but the great and tender heart in thee 
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craveth, shall lock thee in his embrace. And this because the 
heart in thee is the heart of all; not a valve, not a wall, not an 
intersection is there anywhere in nature, but one blood rolls 
uninterruptedly an endless circulation through all men, as the 
water of the globe is all one sea, and, truly seen, its tide is one. 

Let man then learn the revelation of all nature and all thought 
to his heart; this, namely: that the Highest dwells with him; 
that the sources of nature are in his own mind, if the sentiment 
of duty is there. But if he would know what the great God 
speaketh, he must “go into his closet and shut the door,” as 
Jesus said. God will not make himself manifest to cowards. He 
must greatly listen to himself, withdrawing himself from all the 
accents of other men's devotion. Their prayers even are hurtful 
to him, until he have made his own. Our religion vulgarly 
stands on numbers of believers. Whenever the appeal is made, 
—no matter how indirectly,—to numbers, proclamation is then 
and there made that religion is not. He that finds God a sweet 
enveloping thought to him never counts his company. When I 
sit in that presence, who shall dare to come in? When I rest in 
perfect humility, when I burn with pure love, what can Calvin or 
.Swedenborg say? 

It makes no difference whether the appeal is to numbers or to 
one. The faith that stands on authority is not faith. The reliance 
on authority measures the decline of religion, the withdrawal of 
the soul. The position men have given to Jesus, now for many 
centuries of history, is a position of authority. It characterizes 
themselves. It cannot alter the eternal facts. Great is the 90ul, 
and plain. It is no flatterer, it is no follower; it never appeals 
from itself. It always believes in itself. Before the immense 
possibilities of man all mere experience, all past biography, how¬ 
ever spotless and sainted, shrinks away. Before that holy heaven 
which our presentiments foreshow us, we cannot easily praise 
any form of life we have seen or read of. We not only affirm 
that we have few great men, but, absolutely speaking, that we 
have none; that we have no history, no record of any character 
or mode of living that entirely contents us. The saints and demi¬ 
gods whom history worships we are constrained to accept with a 
grain of allowance. Though in our lonely hours we draw a new 
strength out of their memory, yet, pressed on our attention, 
as they are by the thoughtless and customary, they fatigue and 
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invade. The soul gives itself, alone, original and pure, to the 
Lonely, Original and Pure, who, on that condition, gladly in¬ 
habits, leads and speaks through it. Then is it glad, young and 
nimble. It is not wise, but it sees through all things. It is not 
called religious, but it is innocent. It calls the light its own, 
and feels that the grass grows and the stone falls by a law 
inferior to, and dependent on, its nature. Behold, it saith, I am 
born into the great, the universal mind. I, the imperfect, adore 
my own Perfect. I am somehow receptive of the great soul, and 
thereby I do overlook the sun and the stars and feel them to 
be but the fair accidents and effects which change and pass. 
More and more the surges of everlasting nature enter into me, 
and I become public and human in my regards and actions. So 
come I to live in thoughts and act with energies which are immor¬ 
tal. Thus revering the soul, and learning, as the ancient said, 
that “its beauty is immense," man will come to see that the 
world is the perennial miracle which the soul worketh, and be 
less astonished at particular wonders; he will learn that there 
is no profane history; that all history is sacred; that the uni¬ 
verse is represented in an atom, in a moment of time. He will 
weave no longer a spotted life of shreds and patches, but he 
will live with a divine unity. He will cease from what is base 
and frivolous in his own life and be content with all places and 
any service he can render. He will calmly front the morrow in 
the negligency of that trust which carries God with it and so 
hath already the whole future in the bottom of the heart. 
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powers of mind. 

A DIALOGUE WITH THE GOUT 

F RANKLIN: Eh! Oh! Eh! What have I done to merit these 
cruel sufferings? 

Gout: Many things; you have ate and drank too freely, and 
too much indulged those legs of yours in their indolence. 
Franklin: Who is it that accuses me? 

Gout: It is I, even I, the Gout. 

Franklin: What! my enemy in person? 4 
Gout: No, not your enemy. 

Franklin: I repeat it; my enemy; for you would not only 
torment my body to death, but ruin my good name; you reproach 
me as a glutton and a tippler; now all the world that knows me 
will allow that I am neither the one nor the other. 

Gout: The world may think as it pleases; it is always very 
complaisant to itself, and sometimes to its friends; but I very 
well know that the quantity of meat and drink proper for a man 
who takes a reasonable degree of exercise, would be too much 
for another, who never takes any. 

Franklin: I take—Eh! Oh!—as much exercise—Eh!—as I 
can, Madam Gout. You know my sedentary state, and on that 
account, it would seem, Madam Gout, as if you might spare me 
a little, seeing it is not altogether my own fault. 

Gout: Not a jot; your rhetoric and your politeness are thrown 
away; your apology avails nothing. If your situation in life is 
a sedentary one, your amusements, your recreations, at least,^ 
should be active. You ought to walk or ride, or, if the weather 
prevents that, play at billiards. But let us examine your course 
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of life. While the mornings are long, and you have leisure to go 
abroad, what do you do? Why, instead of gaining an appetite 
for breakfast, by salutary exercise, you amuse yourself with 
books, pamphlets, or newspapers, which commonly are not worth 
the reading. Yet you eat an inordinate breakfast, four dishes 
of tea, with cream, and one or two buttered toasts, with slices of 
hung beef, which I fancy are not things the most easily digested. 
Immediately afterward you sit down to write at your desk, or 
converse with persons who apply to you on business. Thus the 
time passes till one, without any kind of bodily exercise. 

But all this I could pardon, in regard, as you say, to your 
sedentary condition. But what is your practice after dinner? 
Walking in the beautiful gardens of those friends with whom 
you have dined would be the choice of men of sense; yours is 
to be fixed down to chess, where you are found engaged for 
two or three hours! This is your perpetual recreation, which is 
the least eligible of any for a sedentary man, because, instead of 
accelerating the motion of the fluids, the rigid attention it re¬ 
quires helps to retard the circulation and obstruct internal secre¬ 
tions. Wrapped in tlje speculations of this wretched game, you 
destroy your constitution. What can be expected from such 
a course of living but a body replete with stagnant humors, ready 
to fall a prey to all kinds of dangerous maladies, if I, the Gout, 
did not occasionally bring you relief by agitating those humors, 
and so purifying or dissipating them? If it w-as in some nook 
or alley in Paris, deprived of walks, that you played awhile at 
chess after dinner, this might be excusable; but the same taste 
prevails with you in Passy, Auteuil, Montmartre, or Sanoy. 
places where there are the finest gardens and walks, a pure air, 
beautiful women, and most agreeable and instructive conversa¬ 
tion; all which you might enjoy by frequenting the walks. But 
these are rejected for this abominable game of chess. Fie, then, 
Mr. Franklin! But amidst my instructions, I had almost forgot 
to administer my wholesome corrections; so take that twinge— 
and that. 

Franklin: Oh! Eh! Oh! Ohhh! As much instruction as you 
please, Madam Gout, and as many reproaches; but pray, Madam, 
a truce with your corrections! 

Gout: No, Sir, no—I will not abate a particle of what is so 
much for your good—therefore— 
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Franklin: Oh! Ehhh!—It is not fair to say I take no exercise, 
when I do very often, going out to dine and returning in my 
carriage. 

Gout: That, of all imaginable exercises, is the most slight 
and insignificant, if you allude to the motion of a carriage sus¬ 
pended on springs. By observing the degree of heat obtained 
by different kinds of motion we may form an estimate of the 
quantity of exercise given by each. Thus, for example, if you 
turn out to walk in winter with cold feet, in an hour’s time you 
will be in a glow all over; ride on horseback, the same effect will 
scarcely be perceived by four hours’ round trotting; but if you 
loll in a carriage, such as you have mentioned, you may travel 
all day, and gladly enter the last inn to warm your feet by a fire. 
Flatter yourself then no longer that half an hour’s airing in your 


carriage deserves the name of exercise. Providence has ap¬ 
pointed few to roll in carriages, while he has given to all a pair 
of legs, which are machines infinitely more commodious and ser¬ 
viceable. Be grateful, then and make a proper use of yours. 
Would you know how they forward the circulation of your fluids, 
in the very action of transporting you from place to place; observe 
when you walk that all your weight is alternately thrown from 
the one leg to the other; this occasions a great pressure on the 
vessels of the foot, and repels their contents; when relieved, by 
the weight being thrown on the other foot, the vessels of the first 
are allowed to replenish, and, by a return of this weight, this 
repulsion again succeeds, thus accelerating the circulation of 
the blood. The heat produced in any given time depends on the 
degree of this acceleration; the fluids are shaken, the humors 
attenuated, the secretions facilitated, and all goes well, the cheeks 
are ruddv, and health is established. Behold youi fair friend at 
Auteuil; a lady who received from bounteous nature more really 
useful science than half a dozen of such pretenders to philosophy 
as you have been able to extract from all your books. When 
she honors you with a visit, it is on foot. She walks all hours 
of the day and leaves indolence, and its concomitant maladies, 
to be endured by her horses. In this see at once the preservative 
of her health and personal charms. But when you go to Auteuil, 
you must have your carriage, though it is no farther from Passy 

to Auteuil than from Auteuil to Passy. 

Franklin: Your reasonings grow very tiresome. 
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Gout: I stand corrected. I will be silent and continue my 
office; take that, and that. 

Franklin : Oh! Oh! Talk on, I pray you. 

Gout: No, no; I have a good number of twinges for you to¬ 
night, and you may be sure of some more tomorrow. 

Franklin: What, with such a fever! I shall go distracted. 
Oh! Eh! Can no one bear it for me ? 

Gout: Ask that of your horses; they have served you faith¬ 
fully. 

Franklin: How can you so cruelly sport with my torments? 

Gout: Sport! I am very serious. I have here a list of offenses 
against your own health distinctly written, and can justify every 
stroke inflicted on you. 

Franklin: Read it then. 

Gout: It is too long a detail; but I will briefly mention some 
particulars. 

Franklin: Proceed. I am all attention. 

Gout: Do you remember how often you have promised your¬ 
self, the following morning, a walk in the grove of Boulogne, in 
the garden de la Muette, or in your own garden, and have 
violated your promise, alleging at one time it was top cold, at 
another too warm, too windy, too moist, or what else you pleased; 
when in truth it was too nothing but your insuperable love of 
ease? 

Franklin: That I copfess may h ave happened occasionally, 
probably ten times in a year. 

Gout: Your confession is very far short of the truth; the gross 
amount is one hundred and ninety-nine times. 

Franklin: Is it possible? 

Gout: So possible that it is fact; you may rely on the ac¬ 
curacy of my statement. You know Mr. Brilion’s gardens, and 
what fine walks they contain; you know the handsome flight of 
a hundred steps, which lead from the terrace above to the lawn 
below. You have been in the practice of visiting this amiable 
family twice a week, after dinner, and it is a maxim of your 
own, that “a man may take as much exercise in walking a mile 
up and down stairs as in ten on level ground.” What an oppor¬ 
tunity was here for you to have had exercise in both these ways! 
Did you embrace it, and how often? 

Franklin: I can not immediately answer that question. 
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Gout: I will do it for you; not once. 

Franklin: Not once? 

Gout: Even so. During the summer you went there at six 
o’clock. You found the charming lady, with her lovely children 
and friends, eager to walk with you, and entertain you with 
their agreeable conversation; and what has been your choice? 
Why, to sit on the terrace, satisfying yourself with the fine pros¬ 
pect, and passing your eye over the beauties of the garden below, 
without taking one step to descend and walk about in them. 

On the contrary, dear sir, you call for tea and the chess-board; 
and lo! you are occupied in your seat till nine o’clock, and that 
besides two hours’ play after dinner; and then, instead of walk¬ 
ing home, which would have bestirred you a little, you step into 
your carriage. How absurd to suppose that all this carelessness 
can be reconcilable with health, without my interposition! 

Franklin: I am convinced now of the justness of Poor Rich¬ 
ard’s remark that “Our debts and our sins are always greater 
than we think for.” 

Gout: So it is. You philosophers are sages in your maxims, 
and fools in your conduct. 

Franklin: But do you charge, among my crimes, that I return 
in a carriage from Mr. Brillon’s? 

Gout: Certainly; for having been seated all the while, you 
can not object the fatigue of the day, and can not want, there¬ 
fore, the relief of a carriage. 

Franklin: What, then, would you have me do with my car¬ 
riage ? 

Gout: Bum it, if you choose; you would at least get heat out 
of it once in this way, or, if you dislike that proposal, here’s 
another for you i observe the poor peasants, who work in the 
vineyards and grounds about the villages of Passy, Auteuil, 
Chaillot, etc.; you may find every day, among these deserving 
creatures, four or five old men and women, bent and perhaps 
crippled by weight of years and too long and too great labor. 
After a most fatiguing'day, these people have to trudge a mile 
or two to their smoky huts. Order your coachman to set them 
down. This is an act that will be good for your soul; and, at 
the same time, after your visit to the Brillons, if you return on 
foot, that will be good for your body. 

Franklin: Ah! how tiresome you are! 
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Gout: Well, then, to my office; it should not be forgotten that 
I am your physician. There. 

Franklin: Ohhh! what a devil of a physician! 

Gout: How ungrateful you are to say so! Is it not I who, 
in the character of your physician, have saved you from ,the 
palsy, dropsy and apoplexy; one or other of which would have 
done for you long ago but for me. 

Franklin: I submit, and thank you for the past, but entreat 
the discontinuance of your visits for the future; for, in my mind, 
one had better die than be cured so dolefully. Permit me just 
to hint that I have also not been unfriendly to you. I never 
feed physician or quack of any kind, to enter the list against 
you; if, then, you do not leave me to my repose, it may be said 
you are ungrateful, too. 

Gout: I can scarcely acknowledge that as any objection. As 
to quacks, I despise them; they may kill you, indeed, but can 
not injure me. And as to regular physicians, they are at last 
convinced that the gout, in such a subject as you are, is no dis¬ 
ease, but a remedy; and wherefore cure a remedy?—but to our 
business—there. 

Franklin: Oh! Oh!—for Heaven’s sake leave me; and I 
promise faithfully never more to play at chess, but to take exer¬ 
cise daily, and live temperately. 

Gout: I know you too well. You promise fair; after a few 
months of good health you will return to your old habits; your 
fine promises will be forgotten like the forms of the last year’s 
clouds. Let us then finish the account, and I will go. But leave 
you with an assurance of visiting you again at a proper time and 
place; for my object is your good, and you are sensible now that 
I am your real friend. 
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FEATHERED LIFE IN AMERICA 

Y EARS ago, when quite a youth, I was rambling in the woods 
one Sunday with my brothers, gathering black-birch, winter- 
greens, etc., when, as we reclined upon the ground, gazing 
vaguely up into the trees, I caught sight of a bird that paused a 
moment on a branch above me, the like of which I had never 
before seen or heard of. It was probably the blue yellow-backed 
warbler, as I have since found this to be a common bird in those 
woods; but to my young fancy it seemed like some fairy bird, so 
curiously marked was it, and so new and unexpected. It seemed 
like an integral part of the green beech woods. I saw it a moment 
as the flickering leaves parted, noted the white spot in its wing, 
and it was gone. How the thought of it clung to me afterwards! 
It was a revelation. It was the first intimation I had that the 
woods we knew so well held birds that we knew not at all. Were 
our eyes and ears so dull, then? There was the robin, the blue- 
jay, the blue-bird, the yellow-bird, the cherry-bird, the cat-bird, 
the chipping-bird, the woodpecker, the high-hole, an occasional 
red-bird, and a few others, in the woods or along their borders, 
but who ever dreamed that there were still others that not even 
the hunters saw, and whose names no one had ever heard? 

When, one summer day later in life, I took my gun and went 
to the woods again in a different, though perhaps a less simple, 
spirit, I found my youthful vision more than realized. There 
were indeed other birds, plenty of them, singing, nesting, breed¬ 
ing, among the familiar trees, which I had before passed by 
unheard and unseen. 

It was a surprise that awaits every student of ornithology, and 
the thrill of delight that accompanies it, and the feeling of fresh, 
eager inquiry that follows, can hardly be awakened by any other 
pursuit. Take the first step in ornithology, procure one new speci- 
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men, and you are ticketed for the whole voyage. There is a 
fascination about it quite overpowering. It fits so well with other 
things—with fishing, hunting, farming, walking, camping-out— 
with all that takes one to the fields and woods. One may go a 
blackberrying and make some rare discovery; or, while driving 
his cow to pasture, hear a new song, or make a new observation. 
Secrets lurk on all sides. There is news in every bush. Expecta¬ 
tion is ever on tip-toe. What no man ever saw before may the 
next moment be revealed to you. What a new interest the woods 
have! How you long to explore every nook and corner of them! 
You would even find consolation in being lost in them. You could 
then hear the night birds and the owls, and in your wanderings 
might stumble upon some unknown specimen. 

In all excursions to the woods or to the shore, the student of 
ornithology has an advantage over his companions. He has one 
more resource, one more avenue of delight. He, indeed, kills 
two birds with one stone, and sometimes three. If others wan¬ 
der, he can never go out of his way. His game is everywhere. 
The cawing of a crow makes him feel at home, while a new note 
or a new song drowns ali care. Audubon, on the desolate coast of 
Labrador, is happier than any king ever was and on shipboard is 
nearly cured of his sea-sickness when a new gull appears in 
sight. One must taste it to understand or appreciate its fascination 
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THE GREAT STONE FACE 

O NE afternoon, when the sun was going clown, a mother and 
her little boy sat at the door of their cottage, talking about 
the Great Stone Face. They had but to lift their eyes, and there 
it was plainly to be seen, though miles away, with the sunshine 
brightening all its features. 

And what was the Great Stone Face? 

Embosomed amongst a family of lofty mountains, there was a 
valley so spacious that it contained many thousand inhabitants. 
Some of these good people dwelt in log-huts, with the black forest 
all around them, on the steep and difficult hillsides. Others had 
their homes in comfortable farm-houses, and cultivated the rich 
soil on the gentle slopes or level surfaces of the valley. Others, 
again, were congregated into populous villages, where some wild, 
highland rivulet, tumbling down from its birthplace in the upper 
mountain region, had been caught and tamed by human cunning, 
and compelled to turn the machinery of cotton factories. The 
inhabitants of this Valley, in short, were numerous, and of many 
modes of life. But all of them, grown people and children, had 
a kind of familiarity with the Great Stone Face, although some 
possessed the gift of distinguishing this grand natural phenom¬ 
enon more perfectly than many of their neighbors. 

The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of Nature in her mood 
of majestic playfulness, formed on the perpendicular side of a 
v mountain by some immense rocks, which had been thrown to¬ 
gether in such a position as, when viewed at a proper distance, 
precisely to resemble the features of the human countenance. It 
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seemed as if an enormous giant, or a Titan, had sculptured his 
own likeness on the precipice. There was the broad arch of the 
forehead, a hundred feet in height; the nose, with its long bridge; 
and the vast lips, which, if they could have spoken, would have 
rolled their thunder accents from one end of the valley to the 
other. True it is, that if the spectator approached too near, he 
lost the outline of the gigantic visage, and could discern only a 
heap of ponderous and gigantic rocks, piled in chaotic ruin one 
upon another, Retracing his steps, however, the wondrous fea¬ 
tures would again be seen; and the farther he withdrew from 
them, the more like a human face, with all its original divinity in¬ 
tact, did they appear; until, as it grew dim in the distance, with 
the clouds and glorified vapor of the mountains clustering about 
it, the Great Stone Face seemed positively to be alive. 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up to manhood or 
womanhood with the Great Stone Face before their eyes, for all 
the features were noble, and the expression was at once grand 
and sweet, as if it were the glow of a vast, warm heart, that em¬ 
braced all mankind in its affections, and had room for more. It 
was an education only to look at it. According to the belief of 
many people, the valley owed much of its fertility to this benign 
aspect that was continually beaming over it, illuminating the 
clouds, and infusing its tenderness into the sunshine. 

As we began with saying, a mother and her little boy sat at 
their cottage-door, gazing at the Great Stone Face, and talking 
about it. The child's name was Ernest. 

“Mother," said he, while the Titanic visage smiled on him, “I 
wish that it could speak, for it looks so very kindly that its voice 
must needs be pleasant. If I were to see a man with such a face, 
I should love him dearly.” 

“If an old phophecy should come to pass,” answered his mother, 
“we may see a man, some time or other, with exactly such a face 
as that.” 

“What prophecy do you mean, dear mother?” eagerly inquired 
Ernest. “Pray tell me all about it!” 

So his mother told him a story that her own mother had told 
to her, when she herself was younger than little Ernest; a story, 
not of things that were past, but of what was yet to come; a story, 
nevertheless, so very old, that even the Indians, who formerly in¬ 
habited this valley, had heard it from their forefathers, to whom, 
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as they affirmed, it had been murmured by the mountain streams, 
and whispered by the wind among the tree-tops. The purport 
was, that, at some future day, a child should be born hereabouts, 
who was destined to become the greatest and noblest personage of 
his time, and whose countenance, in manhood, should bear an 
exact resemblance to the Great Stone Face. Not a few old- 
fashioned people, and young ones likewise, in the ardor of their 
hopes, still cherished an enduring faith in this old prophecy. But 
others, who had seen more of the world, had watched and waited 
till they were weary, and had beheld no man with such a face, 
nor any man that proved to be much greater or nobler than his 
neighbors, concluded it to be nothing but an idle tale. At all 
events, the great man of the prophecy had not yet appeared. 

4< 0 mother, dear mother!” cried Ernest, clapping his hands 
above his head, “I do hope that I shall live to see him!” 

His mother was an affectionate and thoughtful woman, and felt 
that it was wisest not to discourage the generous hopes of her 
little boy. So she only said to him, “Perhaps you may.” 

And Ernest never forgot the story that his mother told him. It 
was always in his mind, whenever he looked upon the Great Stone 
Face. He spent his childhood in the log-cottage where he was 
born, and was dutiful to his mother, and helpful to her in many 
things, assisting her much with his little hands, and more with 
his loving heart. In this manner, from a happy yet often pen¬ 
sive child, he grew up to be a mild, quiet, unobtrusive boy, and 
sun-browned with labor in the fields, but with more intelligence 
brightening his aspect than is seen in many lads who have been 
taught at famous schools. Yet Ernest had had no teacher, save 
only that the Great Stone Face became one to him. When the 
toil of the day was over, he would gaze at it for hours, until he 
began to imagine that those vast features recognized him, and 
gave him a smile of kindness and encouragement, responsive to 
his own look of veneration. We must not take upon us to affirm 
that this was a mistake, although the Face may have looked no 
more kindly at Ernest than at all the world besides. But the se¬ 
cret was, that the boy’s tender and confiding simplicity discerned 
what other people could not see; and thus the love, which was 
meant for all, became his peculiar portion. 

About this time, there went a rumor throughout the valley, that, 
the great man, foretold from ages long ago, who was to bear a 
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resemblance to the Great Stone Face, had appeared at last. It 
seems that, many years before, a young man had migrated from 
the valley and settled at a distant seaport, where, after getting 
together a little money, he had set up as a shopkeeper. ITis name 
—but I could never learn whether it was his real one, or a nick¬ 
name that had grown out of his habits and success in life—was 
Gathergold. Being shrewd and active, and endowed by Provi¬ 
dence w : *h that inscrutable faculty which develops itself in what 
the world calls luck, he became an exceedingly rich merchant, and 
owner of a whole fleet of bulky-bottomed ships. All the countries 
of the globe appeared to join hands for the mere purpose of add¬ 
ing heap after heap to the mountainous accumulation of this one 
man’s wealth. The cold regions of the north, almost within the 
gloom and shadow of the Arctic Circle, sent him their tribute in 
the shape of furs; hot Africa sifted for him the golden sands of 
her rivers, and gathered up the ivory tusks of her great elephants 
out of the forests; the East came bringing him rich shawls, and 
spices and teas, and the effulgence of diamonds, and the gleaming 
purity of large pearls ; the ocean, not to be behindhand with the 
earth, yielding up her mighty whales, that Mr. Gathergold might 
sell their oil, and make a profit on it. Be the original commodity 
what it might, it was gold within his grasp. It might be said of 
him, as of Midas in the fable, that whatever he touched with his 
linger immediately glistened, and grew yellow, and was changed 
at once into sterling metal, or, which suited him still better, into 
piles of coin. And, when Mr. Gathergold had become so very rich 
that it would have taken him a hundred years only to count his 
wealth, he bethought himself of his native valley, and resolved to 
go back thither, and end his days where he was born. With this 
purpose in view, he sent a skilful architect to build him such a 
palace as should be fit for a man of his vast wealth to live in. 

As I have said above, it had already been rumored in the valley 
that Mr. Gathergold had turned out to be the prophetic personage 
so long and vainly looked for, and that his visage was the perfect 
and undeniable similitude of the Great Stone Face. People were 
the more ready to believe that this must needs be the fact, when 
they beheld the splendid edifice that rose, as if by enchantment, 
on the site of his father's old weather-beaten farm-house. The 
exterior was of marble, so dazzlingly white that it seemed as 
though the whole structure might melt away in the sunshine, Fke 
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those humbler ones which Mr, Gathergold, in his young play-days, 
before his fingers were gifted with the touch of transmutation, 
had been accustomed to build of snow. It had a richly ornamented 
portico, supported by tall pillars, beneath which was a lofty door, 
studded with silver knobs, and made of a kind of variegated wood 
that had been brought from beyond the sea. The windows, from 
the floor to the ceiling of each stately apartment, were composed, 
respectively, of but one enormous pane of glass, so transparently 
pure that it was said to be a finer medium than even the vacant 
atmosphere. Hardly anybody had been permitted to see the in¬ 
terior of this palace; but it was reported, and with good semblance 
of truth, to be far more gorgeous than the outside, insomuch that 
whatever was iron or brass in other houses was silver or gold in 
this; and Mr. Gathergold’s bedchamber, especially, made such a 
glittering appearance that no ordinary man would have been able 
to close his eyes there. But, on the other hand, Mr. Gathergold 
was now so inured to wealth, that perhaps he could not have 
closed his eyes unless where the gleam of it was certain to find 
its way beneath his eyelids. 

In due time, the mansion w r as finished; next came the upholster¬ 
ers, with magnificent furniture; then, a whole troop of black and 
white servants, the harbingers of Mr. Gathergold, who, in his own 
majestic person, was expected to arrive at sunset. Our friend 
Ernest, meanwhile, had been deeply stirred by the idea that the 
great man, the noble man, the man of prophecy, after so many 
ages of delay, was at length to be made manifest to his native 
valley. He knew, boy as he was, that there were a thousand ways 
in which Mr. Gathergold, with his vast wealth, might transform 
himself into an angel of beneficence, and assume a control over 
human affairs as wide and benignant as the smile of the Great 
Stone Face. Full of faith and hope, Ernest doubted not that 
what the people said was true, and that now he was to behold the 
living likeness of those wondrous features on the mountain-side. 
While the boy was still gazing up the valley, and fancying, as he 
always did, that the Great Stone Face returned his gaze and 
looked kindly at him, the rumbling of wheels was 'heard, ap¬ 
proaching swiftly along the winding road. 

“Here he comes!” cried a group of people who were assembled 
to witness the arrival. “Here comes the great Mr. Gathergold!” 

A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed around the turn of 
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the road. Within it, thrust partly out of the window, appeared 
the physiognomy of a little old man, with a skin as yellow as if 
his own Midas-hand had transmuted it. He had a low forehead, 
small, sharp eyes, puckered about with innumerable wrinkles, and 
very thin lips, which he made still thinner by pressing them forc¬ 
ibly together. 

“The very image of the Great Stone Face!” shouted the 
people. “Sure enough, the old prophecy is true; and here we have 
the great man come, at last!” 

And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they seemed actually to be¬ 
lieve that here was the likeness which they spoke of. By the 
roadside there chanced to be an old beggar-woman and two little 
beggar-children, stragglers from some far-off region, who, as the 
carriage rolled onward, held out their hands and lifted up then- 
doleful voices, most piteously beseeching charity. A yellow claw 
—the very same that had clawed together so much wealth—poked 
itself out of the coach-window, and dropped some copper coins 
upon the ground; so that, though the great man’s name seems to 
have been Gathergold, he might just as suitably have been nick¬ 
named Scattercopper. Still, nevertheless, with an earnest shout, 
and evidently with as much good faith as ever, the people bel¬ 
lowed,— 

“He is the very image of the Great Stone Face !” 

But Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled shrewdness of that 
sordid visage, and gazed up the valley, where, amid a gathering 
mist, gilded by the last sunbeams, he could still distinguish those 
glorious features which had impressed themselves into 'his soul. 
Their aspect cheered him. What did the benign lips seem to say ? 

“He will come! Fear not, Ernest; the man will come!” 

The years went on, and Ernest ceased to be a boy. He had 
grown to be a young man now. He attracted little notice from the 
other inhabitants of the valley; for they saw nothing remarkable 
in his way of life, save that, when the labor of the day was over, 
he still loved to go apart and gaze and meditate upon the Great 
Stone Face. According to their idea of the matter, it was a folly, 
indeed, but pardonable, inasmuch as Ernest was industrious, kind, 
and neighborly, and neglected no duty for the sake of indulging 
this idle habit. They knew not that the Great Stone Face had 
become a teacher to him, and that the sentiment which was ex¬ 
pressed in it would enlarge the young man's heart, and fill it with 
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wider and deeper sympathies than other hearts. They knew not 
that thence would come a better wisdom than could be learned 
from books, and a better life than could be moulded on the de¬ 
faced example of other human lives. Neither did Ernest know 
that the thoughts and affections which came to him so naturally, 
in the fields and at the fireside, and wherever he communed with 
himself, were of a higher tone than those which all men shared 
with him. A simple soul,—simple as when his mother first taught 
him the old prophecy,—he beheld the marvellous features beaming 
adown the valley, and still wondered that their human counterpart 
was so long in making his appearance. 

By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead and buried; and 
the oddest part of the matter was, that his wealth, which was 
the body and spirit of his existence, had disappeared before his 
death, leaving nothing of him but a living skeleton, covered over 
with a wrinkled, yellow skin. Since the melting away of his 
gold, it had been very generally conceded that there was no 
striking resemblance, after all, betwixt the ignoble features of the 
ruined merchant and that majestic face upon the mountain-side. 
So the people ceased to honor him during his lifetime, and quietly 
consigned him to forgetfulness after his decease. Once in a while, 
it is true, his memory was brought up in connection with the mag¬ 
nificent palace which he had built, and which had long ago been 
turned into a hotel for the accomodation of strangers, multitudes 
of whom came, every summer, to visit that famous natural curios¬ 
ity, the Great Stone Face. Thus, Mr. Gathergold being discredited 
and thrown into the shade, the man of prophecy was yet to come. 

It so happened that a native-born son of the valley, many years 
before, had enlisted as a soldier, and, after a great deal of hard 
fighting, had now become an illustrious commander. Whatever 
he may be called in history, he was known in camps and on the 
battlefield under the nickname of Old Blood-and-Thunder. This 
war-worn veteran, being now infirm with age and wounds, and 
weary of the turmoil of a military life, and of the roll of the drum 
and the clangor of the trumpet, that had so long been ringing in 
his ears, had lately signified a purpose of returning to his native 
valley, hoping to find repose where he remembered to have left it. 
The inhabitants, his old neighbors and their grown-up children, 
were resolved to welcome the renowned warrior with a salute of 
cannon and a public dinner; and all the more enthusiastically, it 
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being affirmed that now, at last, the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face had actually appeared. An aid-de-camp of Old Blood-and - 1 
Thunder, travelling through the valley, was said to have been 
struck with the resemblance. Moreover the schoolmates and 
early acquaintances of the general were ready to testify, on oath, 
that, to the best of their recollection, the aforesaid general had 
been exceedingly like the majestic image, even when a boy, only 
that the idea had never occurred to them at that period. Great, 
therefore, was the excitement throughout the valley; and many 
people, who had never once thought of glancing at the Great Stone 
Face for years before, now spent their time in gazing at it, for the 
sake of knowing exactly how General Blood-and-Thunder looked. 

On the day of the great festival, Ernest, with all the other 
people of the valley, left his work, and proceeded to the spot 
where the sylvan banquet was prepared. As he approached, the 
loud voice of the Rev. Dr. Battleblast was heard, beseeching a 
blessing on the good things set before them, and on the distin¬ 
guished friend of peace in whose honor they were assembled. The 
tables were arranged in a cleared space of the woods, shut in by 
the surrounding trees, except where a vista opened eastward, and 
afforded a distant view of the Great Stone Face. Over the gen¬ 
eral^ chair, which was a relic from the home of Washington, 
there was an arch of verdant boughs, with the laurel profusely 
intermixed, and surmounted by his country's banner, beneath 
which he had won his victories. Our friend Ernest raised him¬ 
self on his tiptoes, in hopes to get a glimpse of the celebrated 
guest; but there was a mighty crowd about the tables anxious to 
hear the toasts and speeches, and to catch any word that might 
fall from the general in reply; and a volunteer company, doing 
duty as a guard, pricked ruthlessly with their bayonets at any 
particularly quiet person among the throng. So Ernest, being of 
an unobtrusive character, was thrust quite into the background, 
where he could see no more of Old Blood-and-Thunder's physiog¬ 
nomy that if it had been still blazing on the battle-field. To con¬ 
sole himself, he turned towards the Great Stone Face, which, like 
a faithful and long-remembered friend, looked back and smiled 
upon him through the vista of the* forest. Meantime, however, he 
could overhear the remarks of various individuals, who were 
comparing the features of the hero with the face on the distant 
mountain-side. 
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“Tis the same face, to a hair!” cried one man, cutting a caper 
for joy. 

“Wonderfully like, that’s a fact!” responded another. 

“Like! why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thunder himself, in a 
monstrous looking-glass!” cried a third. “And why not? He’s 
the greatest man of this or any other age, beyond a doubt.” 

And then all three of the speakers gave a great shout, which 
communicated electricity to the crowd, and called forth a roar 
from a thousand voices, that went reverberating for miles among 
the mountains, until you might have supposed that the Great 
Stone Face had poured its thunder-breath into the cry. All these 
comments, and this vast enthusiasm, served the more to interest 
our friend; nor did he think of questioning that now, at length, 
the mountain-visage had found its human counterpart. It is true, 
Ernest had imagined that this long-looked-for personage would 
apj>ear in the character of a man of peace, uttering wisdom, and 
doing good, and making people happy. But, taking an habitual 
breadth of view, with all his simplicity, he contended that Provi¬ 
dence should choose its own method of blessing mankind, and 
could conceive that this great end might be effected even by a 
warrior and a bloody sword, should inscrutable wisdom see fit to 
order matters so. 

“The general! the general!” was now the cry. “Hush ! silence ! 
Old Blood-and-Thunder’s going to make a speech.” 

' Even so; for, the cloth being removed, the general’s health had 
been drunk amid shouts of applause, and he now stood upon his 
feet to thank the comoanv. Ernest saw him. There he was, over 
the shoulders of the crowd, from the two glittering epaulets and 
embroidered collar upward, beneath the arch of green boughs 
with intertwined laurel, and the banner drooping as if to shade 
his brow! And there, too, visible in the same glance, through the 
vista of the forest, appeared the Great Stone Face! And was 
there, indeed, such a resemblance as the crowd had testified? 
Alas, Ernest could not recognize it! He beheld a war-worn and 
weather-beaten countenance, full of energy, and expressive of an 
iron will; but the gentle wisdom, the deep, broad, tender sym¬ 
pathies, were altogether wanting in Old Blood-and-Thunder’s 
visage; and even if the Great Stone Face had assumed his look of 
stern command, the milder traits would still have tempered it. 

“This is not the man of prophecy,” sighed Ernest, to himself. 
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as he made his way out of the throng. “And must the world wait 
longer yet ?” 

The mists had congregated about the distant mountain-side, and 
there were seen the grand and awful features of the Great Stone 
Face, awful but benignant, as if a mighty angel were sitting 
among the hills, and enrobing himself in a cloud-vesture of gold 
and purple. As he looked, Ernest could hardly believe but that a 
smile beamed over the whole visage, with a radiance still brighten¬ 
ing, although without motion of the lips. It was probably the ef¬ 
fect of the western sunshine, melting through the thinly diffused 
vapors that had swept between him and the object that he gazed 
at. But—as it always did—the aspect of his marvellous friend 
made Ernest as hopeful as if he had never hoped in vain. 

“Fear not, Ernest/' said his heart, even as if the Great Face 
were whispering him,—“fear not, Ernest; he will come/* 

More years sped swiftly and tranquilly away. Ernest still dwelt 
in his native valley, and was now a man of middle age. By im¬ 
perceptible degrees, he had become known among the people. 
Now, as heretofore, he labored for his bread, and was the same 
simple-hearted man that he had always been. But he had thought 
and felt so much, he had given so many of the best hours of his 
life to unworldly hopes for some great good to mankind, that it 
seemed as though he had been talking with the angels, and had 
imbibed a portion of their wisdom unawares. It was visible in 
the calm and well-considered beneficence of his daily life, the 
quiet stream of which had made a wide green margin all along its 
course. Not a day passed by, that the world was not the better 
because this man, humble as he was, had lived. He never stepped 
aside from his own path, yet would always reach a blessing to his 
neighbor. Almost involuntarily, too, he had become a preacher. 
The pure and high simplicity of his thought, which, as one of its 
manifestations, took shape in the good deeds that dropped silently 
from his hand, flowed also forth in speech. He uttered truths 
that wrought upon and moulded the lives of those who heard him. 
His auditors, it may be, never suspected that Ernest, their own 
neighbor and familiar friend, was more than an ordinary man; 
least of all did Ernest himself suspect it; but inevitably as the 
murmur of a rivulet, came thoughts out of his mouth that no other 
human lips had spoken. 

When the people’s minds had had! a little time to cool, they 
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were ready enough to acknowledge their mistake in imagining a 
similarity between General Blood-and-Thunder’s truculent phys¬ 
iognomy and the benign visage on the mountain-side. But now, 
again, there were reports and many paragraphs in the newspapers, 
affirming that the likeness of the Great Stone Face had appeared 
upon the broad shoulders of a certain eminent statesman. He, 
like Mr. Gathergold and Old Blood-and-Thunder, was a native of 
the valley, but had left it in his early days, and taken up the trades 
of law and politics. Instead of the rich man’s wealth and the 
warrior’s sword, he had but a tongue, and it was mightier than 
both together. So wonderfully eloquent was he, that whatever 
he might choose to say, his auditors had no choice but to believe 
him; wrong looked like right, and right like wrong; for w T hen it 
pleased him, he could make a kind of illuminated fog with his 
mere breath, and obscure the natural daylight with it. His tongue, 
indeed, was a magic instrument: sometimes it rumbled like the 
thunder; sometimes it warbled like the sweetest music. It was 
the blast of war,—the song of peace; and it seemed to have a 
heart in it, when there was no such matter. In good truth, he 
was a wondrous man; and when his tongue had acquired him all 
other imaginable success,—when it had been heard in halls of 
state, and in the courts of princes and potentates,—after it had 
made him known all over the world, even as a voice crying from 
shore to shore,—it finally persuaded his countrymen to select him 
for the Presidency. Before this time,—indeed, as soon as he 
began to grow celebrated,—his admirers had found out the re¬ 
semblance between him and the Great Stone Face; and so much 
were they struck by it, that throughout the country this distin¬ 
guished gentleman was known by the name of Old Stony Phiz. 
The phrase was considered as giving a highly favorable aspect to 
his political prospects; for, as is likewise the case with the Pope¬ 
dom, nobody ever becomes President without taking a name other 
than his own. 

While his friends were doing their best to make him President, 
Old Stony Phiz, as he was called, set out on a visit to the valley 
where he was born. Of course, he had no other object than to 
shake hands with his fellow-citizens, and neither thought nor 
cared about any effect which his progress through the country 
might have upon the election. Magnificent preparations were 
made to receive the illustrious statesman; a cavalcade of horsemen 
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set forth to meet him at the boundary line of the State, and all 
the people left their business and gathered along the wayside to 
see him pass. Among these was Ernest. Though more than once 
disappointed, as we have seen, he had such a hopeful and confid¬ 
ing nature, that he was always ready to believe in whatever seem¬ 
ed beautiful and good. He kept his heart continually open, and 
thus was sure to catch the blessing from on high, when it should 
come. So now again, as buoyantly as ever, he went forth to be¬ 
hold the likeness of the Great Stone Face. 

The cavalcade came prancing along the road, with a great clat¬ 
tering of hoofs and a mighty cloud of dust, which rose up so 
dense and high that the visage of the mountain-side was com¬ 
pletely hidden from Ernest’s eyes. All the great men of the 
neighborhood were there on horseback: militia officers, in uni¬ 
form ; the member of Congress; the sheriff of the county; the 
editors of newspapers; and many a farmer, too, had mounted his 
patient steed, with his Sunday coat upon his back. It really was 
a very brilliant spectacle, especially as there were numerous ban¬ 
ners flaunting over the cavalcade, on some of which were gorgeous 
portraits of the illustrious statesman and the Great Stone Face, 
smiling familiarly at one another, like two brothers. If the pic¬ 
tures were to be trusted, the mutual resemblance, it must be con¬ 
fessed, was marvellous. We must not forget to mention that 
there was a band of music, which made the echoes of the moun¬ 
tains ring and reverberate with the loud triumph of its strains; so 
that airy and soul-thrilling melodies broke out among all the 
heights and hollows, as if every nook of his native valley had 
found a voice, to welcome the distinguished guest. But the grand¬ 
est effect was when the far-off mountain precipice flung back the 
music; for then the Great Stone Face itself seemed to be swelling 
the triumphant chorus, in acknowledgment that, at length, the 
man of prophecy was come. 

All this while the people were throwing up their hats and 
shouting, with enthusiasm so contagious that the heart of Ernest 
kindled up, and he likewise threw up his hat, and shouted, as 
loudly as the loudest, “Huzza for the great man! Huzza for Old 
Stony Phiz!” but as yet he had not seen him. 

“Here he is, now!” cried those who stood near Ernest. “There! 
There! Look at Old Stony Phiz and then at the Old Man of 
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the Mountain, and see if they are not as like as two twin- 
brothers !” 

In the midst of all this gallant array, came an open barouche, 
drawn by four white horses; and in the barouche, with his mas¬ 
sive head uncovered, sat the illustrious statesman, Old Stony Phiz 
himself. 

“Confess it,’ , said one of Ernest’s neighbors to him, “the Great 
Stone Face has met its match at last!” 

Now, it must be owned that, at his first glimpse of the coun¬ 
tenance which was bowing and smiling from the barouche, Ernest 
did fancy that there was resemblance between it and the old 
familiar face upon the mountainside. The brow, with its massive 
depth and loftiness, and all the other features, indeed, were boldly 
and strongly hewn, as if in emulation of a more than heroic, of a 
Titanic model. But the sublimity and stateliness, the grand ex¬ 
pression of a divine sympathy, that illuminated the mountain vis¬ 
age and etherealized its ponderous granite substance into spirit, 
might here be sought in vain. Something had been originally left 
out, or had departed. And therefore the marvellously gifted 
statesman had always a weary gloom in the deep caverns of his 
eyes, as of a child that has outgrown its playthings, or a man of 
mighty faculties and little aims, whose life, with all its high per¬ 
formances, was vague and empty, because no high purpose had 
endowed it with reality. 

Still, Ernest’s neighbor was thrusting his elbow into his side, 
and pressing him for an answer. 

“Confess! confess! Is not he the very picture of your Old 
Alan of the Mountain?” 

“No!” said Ernest, bluntly, “I see little or no likeness.” 

“Then so much the worse for the Great Stone Face!” answered 
his neighbor; and again he set up a shout for Old Stony Phiz. 

But Ernest turned awav, melancholy, and almost despondent; 
for this was the saddest of his disappointments, to behold a man 
who might have fulfilled the prophecy, and had not willed to do 
so. Meantime, the cavalcade, the banners, the music, and the 
barouches swept past him, with the vociferous crowd in the rear, 
leaving the dust to settle down, and the Great Stone Face to be 
revealed again, with the grandeur that it had worn for untold cen¬ 
turies. 
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"Lo, here I am, Ernest!” the benign lips seemed to say. “I 
have waited longer than thou, and am not yet weary. Fear not; 
the man will come.” 

The years hurried onward, treading in their haste on one an¬ 
other’s heels. And now they began to bring white hairs, and scat¬ 
ter them over the head of Ernest; they made reverend wrinkles 
across his forehead, and furrows in his cheeks. He was an aged 
man. But not in vain had he grown old: more than the white 
hairs on his head were the sage thoughts in his mind; his wrinkles 
and furrows were inscriptions that Time had graved, and in 
which he had written legends of wisdom that had been tested by 
the tenor of a life. And Ernest had ceased to be obscure. Un¬ 
sought for, undesired, had come the fame which so many seek, 
and made him known in the great world, beyond the limits of the 
valley in which he had dwelt so quietly. College professors, and 
even the active men of cities, came from far to see and converse 
with Ernest; for the report had gone abroad that this simple hus¬ 
bandman had ideas unlike those of other men, not gained from 
books, but of a higher tone,—a tranquil and familiar majesty, as 
if he had been talking with the angels as his daily friends. 
Whether it were sage, statesman or philanthropist, Ernest received 
these visitors with the gentle sincerity that had characterized 
him from boyhood, and spoke freely with them of whatever came 
uppermost, or lay deepest in his heart or their own. While they 
talked together, his face would kindle, unawares, and shine upon 
them, as with a mild evening light. Pensive with the fulness of 
such discourse, his guests took leave and went their way; and 
passing up the valley, paused to look at the Great Stone Face, 
imagining that they had seen its likeness in a human countenance, 
but could not remember where. 

While Ernest had been growing up and growing old, a bounti¬ 
ful Providence had granted a new poet to this earth. He, like¬ 
wise, was a native of the valley, but had spent the greater part of 
his life at a distance from that romantic region, pouring out his 
sweet music amid the bustle and din of cities. Often, however, 
did the mountains which had been familiar to him in his childhood 
lift their snowy peaks into the clear atmosphere of his poetry. 
Neither was the Great Stone Face forgotten, for the poet had 
celebrated it in an ode, which was grand enough to have been 
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uttered by its own majestic lips. This man of genius, we may 
say, had come down from heaven with wonderful endowments. 
If he sang of a mountain, the eyes of all mankind beheld a might¬ 
ier grandeur reposing on its breast, or soaring to its summit, than 
had before been seen there. If his theme were a lovely lake, a 
celestial smile had now been thrown over it, to gleam forever on 
its surface. If it were the vast old sea, even the deep immensity 
of its dread bosom seemed to swell the higher, as if moved by the 
emotions of the song. Thus the world assumed another and a 
better aspect from the hour that the poet blessed it with his happy 
eyes. The Creator had bestowed him, as the last best touch 
to his own handiwork. Creation was not finished till the poet 
came to interpret, and so complete it. 

The effect was no less high and beautiful, when his human 
brethren were the subject of his verse. The man or woman, 
sordid with the common dust of life, who crossed his daily path, 
and the little child who played in it, were glorified if he beheld 
them in his mood of poetic faith. He showed the golden links 
of the great chain that intertwined them with an angelic kindred; 
he brought out the hidden traits of a celestial birth that made 
them worthy of such kin. Some, indeed, there were, who thought 
to show the soundness of their judgment by affirming that all the 
beauty and dignity of the natural world existed only in the poet’s 
fancy. Let such men speak for themselves, who undoubtedly 
appear to have been spawned forth by Nature with a contemp¬ 
tuous bitterness; she having plastered them up out of her 'refuse 
stuff, after all the swine were made. As respects all things else, 
the poet’s ideal was the truest truth. 

The songs of this poet found their way to Ernest. He read 
them after his customary toil, seated on the bench before his 
cottage-door, where for such a length of time he had filled his 
repose with thought, by gazing at the Great Stone Face, And 
now as he read stanzas that caused the soul to thrill within him, 
he lifted his eyes to the vast countenance beaming on him so 
benignantly. 

“O majestic friend,” he murmured, addressing the Great Stone 
Face, “is not this man worthy to resemble thee?” 

The Face seemed to smile, but answered not a word. 

Now it happened that the poet, though he dwelt so far away. 
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had not only heard of Ernest, but had meditated much upon his 
character, until he deemed nothing so desirable as lo meet this 
man, whose untaught wisdom walked hand in hand with the noble 
simplicity of his life. One summer morning, therefore, he took 
passage by the railroad, and, in the decline of the afternoon, 
alighted from the cars at no great distance from Ernest’s cottage. 
The great hotel, which had formerly been the palace of Mr. 
Gathergold, was close at hand, but the poet, with his carpet-bag 
on Tiis arm, inquired at once where Ernest dwelt, and was re¬ 
solved to be accepted as his guest. 

Approaching the door, he found there the good old man, hold¬ 
ing a volume in his hand, which alternately he read, and then, 
with a finger between the leaves, looked lovingly at the Great 
Stone Face. 

“Good evening,” said the poet. “Can you give a traveller a 
night’s lodging?” 

“Willingly,” answered Ernest; and then he added, smiling, 
“Methinks 1 never saw the Great Stone Face look so hospitably 
at a stranger.” 

The poet sat down on the bench beside him, and he and Ernest 
talked together. Often had the poet held intercourse with the 
wittiest and the wisest, but never before with a man like Ernest, 
whose thoughts and feelings gushed up with such a natural free¬ 
dom, and who made great truths so familiar by his simple .utter¬ 
ance of them. Angels, as had been so often said, seemed to have 
wrought with him at his labor in the fields; angels seemed to have 
sat with him by the fireside; and, dwelling with angels as friends 
with friends, he had imbibed the sublimity of their ideas, and 
imbued it with the sweet and lowly charm of household words. 
So thought the poet. And Ernest, on the other hand, was moved 
and agitated by the living images which the poet flung out of 
his mind, and which peopled all the air about the cottage-dour 
with shapes of beauty, both gay and pensive. The sympathies of 
these two men instructed them with a profounder sense than 
either could have attained alone. Their minds accorded into one 
strain, and made delightful music which neither of them could 
have claimed as all his own, nof distinguished his own share from 
the other’s. They led one another, as it were, into a high pavilion 
of their thoughts, so remote, and hitherto so dim, that they had 
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never entered it before, and so beautiful that they desired to be 
there always. 

As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined that the Great 
Stone Face was bending forward to listen too. He gazed earnest¬ 
ly into the poet’s glowing eyes. 

“Who are you, my strangely gifted guest?” he said. 

The poet laid his finger on the volume that Ernest had been 
reading. 

“You have read these poems,” said he. “You know me, then,— 
for I wrote them.” 


Again, and still more earnestly than before, Ernest examined 
the poet’s features; then turned towards the Great Stone Face; 
then back, with an uncertain aspect, to his guest. But his coun¬ 
tenance fell; he shook his head, and sighed. 

“Wherefore are you sad?” inquired the poet. 

“Because,” replied Ernest, “all through life I have awaited the 
fulfillment of a prophecy; and, when I read these poems, I hoped 
that it might be fulfilled in you.” 

“You hoped,” answered the poet, faintly smiling, “to find in me 
the likeness of the Great Stone Face. And you are disappointed, 
as formerly with Mr. Gathergold, and Old Blood-and-Thunder, 
and Old Stony Phiz. Yes, Ernest, it is my doom. You must 
add my name to the illustrious three, and record another failure 
of your hopes. For—in shame and sadness do 1 speak it, Ernest 
—I am not worthy to be typified by yonder benign and majestic 
image.” 

“And why?” asked Ernest. He pointed to the volume. “Are 
not those thoughts divine?” 

“The have a strain of the Divinity,” replied the poet. “You 
can hear in them the far-off echo of a heavenly song. But my life, 
dear Ernest, has not corresponded with my thought. I have had 
grand dreams, but they have been only dreams because I have 
lived—and that, too, by my own choice—among poor and mean 
realities. Sometimes even—shall I dare to say it?—I lack faith 
in the grandeur, the beauty, and the goodness, which my own 
works are said to have made more evident in nature and in human 


life. Why, then, pure seeker of the good and true, shouldst 
thou hope to find me, in yonder image of the divine?” 

The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim with tears. So, 
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likewise, were those of Ernest. 

At the hour of sunset, as had long been his frequent custom, 
Ernest was to discourse to an assemblage of the neighboring 
inhabitants in the open air. He and the poet, arm in arm, still 
talking together as they went along, proceeded to the spot. It 
was a small nook among the hills, with a gray precipice behind, 
the stern front of which was relieved by the pleasant foliage of 
many creeping plants, that made a tapesLy for the naked rock, 
by hanging their festoons from all its rugged angles. At a small 
elevation above the ground, set in a rich framework of verdure, 
there appeared a niche, spacious enough to admit a human figure, 
with freedom for such gestures as spontaneously accompany 
earnest thought and genuine emotion. Into this natural pulpit 
Ernest ascended, and threw a look of familiar kindness around 
upon his audience. They stood, or sat, or reclined upon the grass, 
as seemed good to each, with the departing sunshine falling ob¬ 
liquely over them, and mingling its subdued cheerfulness, with 
the solemnity of a grove of ancient trees, beneath and amid the 
boughs of which the golden rays were constrained to pass. In 
another direction was seen the Great Stone Face, with the same 
cheer, combined with the same solemnity, in its benignant aspect. 

Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of what was in his 
heart and mind. His words had power, because they accorded 
with his thoughts; and his thoughts had reality and depth, because 
they harmonized with the life which he had always lived. It 
was not mere breath that this preacher uttered; they were the 
words of life, because a life of good deeds and holy love was 
melted into them. Pearls, pure and rich, had been dissolved into 
this precious draught. The poet, as he listened, felt that the being 
and character of Ernest were a nobler strain of poetry than he 
had ever written. His eyes glistening with tears, he gazed rever¬ 
entially at the venerable man, and said within himself that never 
was there an aspect so worthy of a prophet and a sage as that 
mild, sweet, thoughtful countenance, with the glory of white hair 
diffused about it. At a distance, but distinctly to be seen, high 
up in the golden light of the setting sun, appeared the Great 
Stone Face, with hoary mists around it, like the white hairs 
around the brow of Ernest. Its look of grand beneficence seemed 
to embrace the world. 
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At that moment, in sympathy with the thought which he was 
about to utter, the face of Ernest assumed a grandeur of expres¬ 
sion, so imbued with benevolence, that the poet, by an irresistible 
impulse, threw his arms aloft, and shouted,— 

“Behold! Behold! Ernest is himself the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face!” 

Then all the people looked, and saw that what the deep-sighted 
poet said was true. The prophecy was fulfilled. But Ernest, hav¬ 
ing finished what he had to say, took the poet's arm, and walked 
slowly homeward, still hoping that some wiser and better man 
than himself would by and by appear, bearing a resemblance to 
the Great Stone Face. 

ETHAN BRAND 

A CHAPTER FROM AN ABORTIVE ROMANCE 

B ARTRAM the lime-burner, a rough, heavy-looking man, be¬ 
grimed with charcoal, sat watching his kiln at nightfall, 
while his little son played at building houses with the scattered 
fragments of marble, when, on the hillside below them, they 
heard a roar of laughter, not mirthful, but slow and even solemn, 
like a wind shaking the boughs of the forest. 

“Father, what is that?” asked the little boy, leaving his play, 
and pressing betwixt his father's knees. 

“Oh, some drunken man, 1 suppose,” answered the lime- 
burner; “some merry fellow from the bar-room in the village, 
who dared not laugh loud enough within doors lest he should 
blow the roof of the house off. So here he is, shaking his jolly 
sides, at the foot of Greylock.” 

“But, father,” said the child, more sensitive than the obtuse 
middle-aged clown, “he does not laugh like a man that is glad. 
So the noise frightens me!” 

“Don’t be a fool, child!” cried his father, gruffly. “You will 
never make a man, I do believe; there is too much of your 
mother in you. 1 have known the rustling of a leaf startle you. 
Hark! Here comes the merry fellow now. You shall see that 
there is no harm in him.” 

Bartram and his little son, while tney were talking thus, sat 
watching the same lime-kiln that had been the scene of Ethan 
Brand’s solitary and meditative life, before he began his search 
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for the Unpardonable Sin. Many years, as we have seen, had 
now elapsed since that portentous night when the Idea was first 
developed. The kiln, however, on the mountainside stood un¬ 
impaired, and was in nothing changed since he had thrown his 
dark thoughts into the intense glow of its furnace, and melted 
them, as it were, into the one thought that took possession of 
his life. It was a rude, round, tower-like structure about twenty 
feet high, heavily built of rough stones, and with a hillock of 
earth heaped about the larger part of its circumference, so that 
the blocks and fragments of marble might be drawn by cart¬ 
loads and thrown in at the top. There was an opening- at the 
bottom of the tower like an oven-mouth, but large enough to 
admit a man in a stooping posture, and provided with a massive 
iron door. With the smoke and jets of flame issuing from the 
chinks and crevices of this door, which seemed to give admit¬ 
tance into the hillside, it resembled nothing so much as the pri¬ 
vate entrance to the infernal regions, which the shepherds of the 
Delectable Mountains were accustomed to show to pilgrims. 

There are many such lime-kilns in that tract of country, for the 
purpose of burning the white marble which composes a large part 
of the substance of the hills. Some of them, built years ago, and 
long deserted, with weeds growing in the vacant round of the 
interior, which is open to the sky, and grass and wild flowers 
rooting themselves into the chinks of the stones, look already like 
relics of antiquity, and may yet be overspread with the lichens 
of centuries to come. Others, where the lime-burner still feeds 
his daily and night-long fire, afford points of interest to the 
wanderer among the hills, who seats himself on a log of wood 
or a fragment of marble, to hold a chat with the solitary man. 
It is a lonesome, and, when the character is inclined to thought, 
may be an intensely thoughtful, occupation; as is proved in the 
case of Ethan Brand, who had mused to such strange purpose, in 
days gone by, while the fire in this very kiln was burning. 

The man who now watched the fire was of a different order, 
and troubled himself with no thoughts save the very few that 
were requisite to his business. At frequent intervals he flung 
back the clashing weight of the iron door, and, turning his face 
from the insufferable glare, thrust in huge logs of oak, or stirred 
the immense brands with a long pole. Within the furnace were 
seen the curling and riotous flames, and the burning marble. 
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almost molten with the intensity of heat; while without the re¬ 
flection of the fire quivered on the dark intricacy of the surround¬ 
ing forest, and showed in the foreground a bright and ruddy 
little picture of the hut, the spring beside its door, the athletic 
and coal-begrimed figure of the lime-burner, and the half- 
frightened child shrinking into the protection of his father's 
shadow. And when, again, the iron door was closed, then re 
appeared the tender light of the half-full moon, which vainly 
strove to trace out the indistinct shapes of the neighboring moun¬ 
tains; and, in the upper sky, there was a flitting congregation of 
clouds, still faintly tinged with the rosy sunset, though thus far 
down into the valley the sunshine had vanished long and long ago. 

The little boy now crept still closer to his father, as footsteps 
were heard ascending the hillside, and a human form thrust 
aside the bushes that clustered beneath the trees. 


“Halloo! who is it?” cried the lime-burner, vexed at his son's 
timidity, yet half infected by it. “Come forward, and show your¬ 
self, like a man, or I'll fling this chunk of marble at your head!” 

“You offer me a rough welcome,” said a gloomy voice, as the 
unknown man drew nigh. “Yet I neither claim nor desire a 
kinder one, even at mv own fireside.” 


To obtain a distincter view, Bartram threw open the iron door 
of the kiln, whence immediately issued a gush of fierce light, 
that smote full upon the stranger's face and figure. To a careless 
eye there appeared nothing very remarkable in his aspect, which 
was that of a man in a coarse, brown, country-made suit of 
clothes, tall and thin, with the staff and heavy shoes of a way¬ 
farer. As he advanced he fixed his eyes—which were very bright 
- intently upon the brightness of the furnace, as if he beheld, 
or expected to behold, some object worthy of note within it. 

“Good evening, stranger,” said the lime-burner; “whence come 
you, so late in the day?” 

"J come from my search,” answered the wayfarer ; “for at last 
it is finished.” 


“Drunk—or crazy!” muttered Bartram to himself. “I shall 
have trouble with the fellow. The sooner I drive him away, the 


better.” 


The little boy, all in a tremble, whispered to his father, and 
begged him to shut the door of the kiln, so that there might not 
he so much light; for that there was something in the man’s face 
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which he was afraid to look at, yet could not look away from. 
And, indeed, even the lime-burner's dull and torpid sense began 
to be impressed by an indescribable something in that thin, 
rugged, thoughtful visage, with the grizzled hair hanging wildly 
about it, and those deeply sunken eyes, which gleamed like fires 
within the entrance of a mysterious cavern. But, as he closed 
the door, the stranger turned towards him, and spoke in a quiet, 
familiar way, that made Bartram feel as if he were a sane and 
sensible man, after all. 

“Your task draws to an end, I see," said he. “This marble has 
already been burning three days. A few hours more will convert 
the stone to lime." 

“Why, who are you?" exclaimed the lime^burner. “You seem 
as well acquainted with my business as I am myself." 

“And well I may be," said the stranger; “for I followed the 
same craft many a long year, and here, too, on this very spot. 
But you are a newcomer in these parts. Did you never hear of 
Ethan Brand?" 

“The man that went in search of the Unpardonable Sin ?" 
asked Bartram, with a laugh. 

“The same," answered the stranger. “He has found what he 
sought, and therefore he comes back again." 

“What! then you are Ethan Brand himself?" cried the lime- 
burner, in amazement. “I am a newcomer here, as you say, and 
they call it eighteen years since you left the foot of Greylock; 
But, I can tell you, the good folks still talk about Ethan Brand, 
in the village yonder, and what a strange errand took him away 
from his lime-kiln. Well, and so you have found the Unpar¬ 
donable Sin ?” 

“Even so," said the stranger, calmly. 

“If the question is a fair one," proceeded Bartram, “where 
might it be?" 

Ethan Brand laid his finger on his own heart. 

“Here!” replied he. 

And then, without mirth in his countenance, but as if moved 
by an involuntary recognition of the infinite absurdity of seeking 
throughout the world for what was the closest of all things to 
himself, and looking into every heart, save his own, for what 
was hidden in no other breast, he broke into a laugh of scorn. 
It was the same slow, heavy laugh that had almost appalled the 
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lime-burner when it heralded the wayfarer's approach. 

The solitary mountainside was made dismal by it. Laughter, 
when out of place, mistimed, or bursting forth from a disordered 
state of feeling, may be the most terrible modulation of the human 
voice. The laughter of one asleep, even if it be a little child— 
the madman’s laugh—the wild, screaming laugh of a born idiot— 
are sounds that we sometimes tremble to hear, and would always 
willingly forget. Poets have imagined no utterance of fiends or 
hobgoblins so fearfully appropriate as a laugh. And even the 
obtuse lime-burner felt his nerves shaken as this strange man 
looked inward at his own heart, and burst into laughter that 
rolled away into the night, and was indistinctly reverberated 
among the hills. 

‘'Joe,” said he to his little son, "scamper down to the tavern in 
the village, and tell the jolly fellows there that Ethan Brand has 
come back and that he has found the Unpardonable Sin!” 

The boy darted away on his errand, to which Ethan Brand 
made no objection, nor seemed hardly to notice it. He sat on a 
log of wood, looking steadfastly at the iron door of the kiln. 
When the child was out of sight and his swift and light foot¬ 
steps ceased to be heard treading first on the fallen leaves and 
then on the rocky mountain path, the lime-burner began to regret 
his departure. He felt that the little fellow’s presence had been 
a barrier between his guest and himself, and that he must now 
deal, heart to heart, with a man who, on his own confession, had 
committed the one only crime for which Heaven could afford 
no mercy. That crime, in its indistinct blackness, seemed to over¬ 
shadow him. The lime-burner's own sins rose up within him, and 
made his memory riotous with a throng of evil shapes that as¬ 
serted their kindred with the Master Sin, whatever it might be, 
which it was within the scope of man’s corrupted nature to 
conceive and cherish. They were all of one family; they went 
to and fro between his breast and Ethan Brands, and carried 
dark greetings from one to the other. 

Then Bartram remembered the stories which had grown tra¬ 
ditionary in reference to this strange man, who had come upon 
him like a shadow of the night, and was making himself at home 
in his old place, after so long absence that the dead people, dead 
and buried for years, would have had more right to be at home, 
in any familiar spot, than he. Ethan Brand, it was said, had 
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conversed with Satan himself in the lurid blaze of this very kiln. 
The legend had been matter of mirth heretofore, but looked 
grisly now. According to this tale, before Ethan Brand departed 
on his search, he had been accustomed to evoke a fiend from the 
hot furnace of the lime-kiln, night after night, in order to confer 
with him about the Unpardonable Sin; the man and the fiend 
each laboring to frame the image of some mode of guilt which 
could neither be atoned for nor forgiven. And, with the first 
gleam’ of light upon the mountain-top, the fiend crept in at the 
iron door, there to abide the intensest element of fire until again 
summoned forth to share in the dreadful task of extending man’s 
possible guilt beyond the scope of Heaven’s else infinite mercy. 

While the lime-burner was struggling with the horror of these 
thoughts, Ethan Brand rose from the log, and flung open the 
door of the kiln. The action was in such accordance with the idea 
in BartranVs mind that he almost expected to see the Evil One 
issue forth, red-hot, from the raging furnace. 

“Hold! hold cried he, with a tremulous attempt to laugh; 
for he was ashamed of his fears, although they overmastered 
him. “Don’t, for mercy’s sake, bring out your Devil now!” 

“Man,” sternly replied Ethan Brand, “what need have I of the 
Devil? I have left him behind me, on my track. It is with such 
halfway sinners as you that he busies himself. Fear not because 
1 open the door. I do but act by old custom, and am going to 
trim your fire, like a lime-burner, as I was once.” 

He stirred the vast coals, thrust in more wood, and bent for¬ 
ward to gaze into the hollow prison-house of the fire, regardless 
of the fierce glow that reddened upon his face. The lime-burner 
sat watching him, and half suspected this strange guest of a pur¬ 
pose, if not to evoke a fiend, at least to plunge bodily into the 
flames, and thus vanish from the sight of man. Ethan Brand, 
however, drew quietly back, and closed the door of the kiln. 

“I have looked,” said he, “into many a human heart that was 
seven times hotter with sinful passions than yonder furnace is 
with fire. But I found not there what I sought. No, not the 
Unpardonable Sin!” 

“What is the Unpardonable Sin?” asked the lime-burner; 
and then he shrank farther from his companion, trembling lest 
his question should be answered. 

“It is a sin that grew within my own breast,” replied Ethan 
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Brand, standing erect, with a pride that distinguishes all enthus¬ 
iasts of his stamp. “A sin that grew nowhere elcc! Tli 2 sin of 
an intellect that triumphed over the sense of brotherhood with 
man and reverence for God, and sacrificed everything to its own 
mighty claims! The only sin that deserves a recompense of 
immortal agony! Freely, were it to do again, would I incur the 
guilt. Unshrinkingly I accept the retribution!” 

“‘The man's head is turned,” muttered the lime-burner to him¬ 
self. “He may be a sinner like the rest of us—nothing more likely 
—but, I’ll be sworn, be is a madman too.” 

I^evertheless, he felt uncomfortable at his situation, alone with 
Ethan Brand on the wild mountain-side, and was right glad to 
hear the rough murmur of tongues, and the footsteps of what 
seemed a pretty numerous party, stumbling over the stones and 
rustling through the underbrush. Soon appeared the whole lazy 
regiment that was wont to infest the village tavern, comprehend¬ 
ing three or four individuals who had drunk flip beside the bar- 
roomfire through all the winters and smoked their pipes beneath 
the stoop through all the summers since Ethan Brand's depar¬ 
ture. Laughing boisterously, and mingling all their voices to¬ 
gether in unceremonious talk, they now burst into the moonshine 
and narrow streaks of firelight that illuminated the open space 
before the lime-kiln. Bartram set the door ajar again, flooding 
the spot with light, that the whole company might get a fair 
view of Ethan Brand, and he of them. 

There, among other old acquaintances, was a once ubiquitous 
man, now almost extinct, but whom we were formerly sure to 
encounter at the hotel of every thriving village throughout the 
country. It was the stage agent. The present specimen of the 
genus was a wilted and smoke-dried man, wrinkled and red¬ 
nosed, in a smartly cut, brown, bobtailed coat, witfi brass but¬ 
tons, who, for a length of time unknown, had kept his desk and 
corner in the bar-room, and was still puffing what seemed to be 
the same cigar that he had lighted twenty years before. He had 
great fame as a dry joker, though, perhaps, less on account of 
any intrinsic humor than from a certain flavor of brandy-toddy 
and tobacco-smoke, which impregnated all his ideas and expres¬ 
sions, as well as his person. Another well-remembered, though 
strangely altered, face was that of Lawyer Giles, as people still 
called him in courtesy; an elderly ragamuffin, in his soiled shin- 
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sleeves and tow-cloth trousers. This poor fellow had been an 
attorney, in what he called his better days, a sharp practitioner, 
and in great vogue among the village litigants; but flip, and sling, 
and toddy, and cocktails, imbibed at all hours, morning, noon, 
and night, had caused him to slide from intellectual to various 
kinds and degrees of bodily labor, till at last, to adopt his own 
phrase, he slid into a soap-vat. In other words, Giles was now 
a soap-boiler, in a small way. He had come to be but the frag¬ 
ment of a human being, a part of one foot having been chopped 
off by an axe, and an entire hand torn away by the devilish grip 
.of a steam-engine. Yet, though the corporeal hand was gone, 
a spiritual member remained; for, stretching forth the stump. 
Giles steadfastly averred that he felt an invisible thumb and 
fingers with as vivid a sensation as before the real ones were 
amputated. A maimed and miserable wretch h*e was; but one, 
nevertheless, whom the world could not trample on, and had no 
right to scorn, either in this or any previous stage of his mis¬ 
fortunes, since he had still kept up the courage and spirit of a 
man, asked nothing in charity, and with his one hand—and that 
the left one—fought a stern battle against want and hostile cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Among the throng, too, came another personage who, with cer¬ 
tain points of similarity to Lawyer Giles, had many more of 
difference. It was the village doctor; a man of some fifty years, 
whom, at an earlier period of his life, we introduced as paying 
a professional visit to Ethan Brand during the latter’s supposed 
insanity. He was now a purple-visaged, rude, and brutal, yet 
half-gentlemanly, figure, with something wild, ruined, and des¬ 
perate in his talk, and in all the details of his gesture and man¬ 
ners. Brandy possessed this man like an evil spirit, and made 
him as surly and savage as a wild beast, and as miserable as a 
lost soul; but there was supposed to be in him such wonderful 
skill, such native gifts of healing, beyond any which medical 
science could impart, that society caught hold of him, and would 
not let him sink out of its reach. So, swaying to and fro upon 
his horse, and grumbling thick accents at the bedside, he visited 
all the sick chambers for miles about among the mountain towns, 
and sometimes raised a dying man, as it were, by miracle, or 
quite as often, no doubt, sent his patient to a grave that was dug 
mariy a year too soon. The doctor had an everlasting pipe in his 
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mouth, and, as somebody said, in allusion to his habit of swear¬ 
ing, it was always alight with hell-fire. 

These three worthies pressed forward, and greeted Ethan 
Brand each after his own fashion, earnestly inviting him to par¬ 
take of the contents of a certain black bottle, in which, as they 
averred, he would find something far better worth seeking for 
than the Unpardonable Sin. No mind which has wrought iitself 
by intense and solitary meditation into a high state of enthu¬ 
siasm can endure the kind of contact with low and vulgar modes 
of thought and feeling to which Ethan Brand was now subjected. 
It made him doubt—and, strange to say, it was a painful doubt 
—whether he had indeed found the Unpardonable Sin, and found 
it within himself. The whole question on which he had exhausted 
life, and more than life, looked like a delusion. 

“Leave me,” he said bitterly, “ye brute beasts, that have made 
yourselves so, shriveling up your souls with fiery liquors! I have 
done with you. Years and years ago I groped into your hearts, 
and found nothing there for my purpose. Get ye gone!” 

“Why, you uncivil scoundrel,” cried the fierce doctor, “is that 
the way you respond to the kindness of your best friends ? Then 
let me tell you the truth. You have no more found the Unpar¬ 
donable Sin than yonder boy Joe has. You are but a crazy fel¬ 
low—I told you so twenty years ago—neither better nor worse 
than a crazy fellow, and the fit companion of old Humphrey 
here!” 

He pointed to an old man, shabbily dressed, with long white 
hair, thin visage, and unsteady eyes. For some years past this 
aged person had been wandering about among the hills, inquir¬ 
ing of all travelers whom h for h> : daughter. The girl, it 

seemed, had gone off with a company of circus performers, and 
occasionally tidings of her came to the village, and fine stories 
were told of her glittering appearance as she rode on horseback in 
the ring, or performed marvelous feats on the tight-rope. 

The white-haired father now approached Ethan Brand, and 
gazed unsteadily into his face. 

“They tell me you have been all over the earth,” said he, wring¬ 
ing his hands with earnestness. “You must have seen my daugh¬ 
ter, for she makes a grand figure in the world, and everybody 
goes to see her. Did she send any word to her old father, or 
say when she was coming back ¥* * 
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Ethan Brand's eye quailed beneath the old man’s. That daugh¬ 
ter, from whom he so earnestly desired a word of greeting, was 
the Esther of our tale, the very girl whom, with such cold and 
remorseless purpose, Ethan Brand had made the subject of a psy¬ 
chological experiment, and wasted, absorbed, and perhaps anni¬ 
hilated her soul, in the process. 

“Yes,” murmured he, turning away from the hoary wanderer, 
“it is no delusion. There is an Unpardonable Sin!” 

While these things were passing, a merry scene was going for¬ 
ward in the area of cheerful light, beside the spring and before 
the door of the hut. A number of the youth of the village, young 
men and girls, had hurried up the hillside, impelled by curiosity 
to see Ethan Brand, the hero of so many a legend familiar to 
their childhood. Finding nothing, however, very remarkable in 
his aspect—nothing but a sunburnt wayfarer, in plain garb and 
dusty shoes, who sat looking into the fire as if he fancied pictures 
among the coals—these young people speedily grew tired of ob¬ 
serving him. As it happened, there was other amusement at 
hand. An old German Jew, traveling with a diorama on his 
back, was passing down the mountain road toward the village 
just as the party turned aside from it, and, in hopes of eking 
out the profits of the day, the showman had kept them company 
to the lime-kiln. 

“Come, old Dutchman,” cried one of the young men, “let us 
see your pictures, if you can swear they are worth looking at!” 

“Oh, yes, Captain,” answered the Jew—whether as a matter 
of courtesy or craft, he styled everybody Captain—“I shall show 
you, indeed, some very superb pictures!” So, placing his box 
in a proper position, he invited the young men and girls to look 
through the glass orifices of the machine, and proceeded to exhibit 
a series of the most outrageous scratchings and daubings, as 
specimens of the fine arts, that ever an itinerant showman had 
the face to impose upon his circle of spectators. The pictures 
were worn out, moreover, tattered, full of cracks and wrinkles, 
dingy with tobacco-smoke, and otherwise in a most pitiable con¬ 
dition. Some purported to be cities, public edifices, and ruined 
castles in Europe; others represented Napoleon’s battles and 
Nelson’s sea-fights; and in the midst of these would be seen a 
gigantic, brown, hairy hand—which might have been mistaken 
for the Hand of Destiny, though, in truth, it was only the show- 
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man’s—pointing its forefinger to various scenes of the conflict, 
while its owner gave historical illustrations. When, with much 
merriment at its abominable deficiency of merit, the exhibition 
was concluded, the German bade little Joe put his head into the 
box. Viewed through the magnifying-glasses, the boy’s round, 
rosy visage assumed the strangest imaginable aspect of an im¬ 
mense Titanic child, the mouth grinning broadly, and the eyes 
and every other feature overflowing with fun at the joke. Sud¬ 
denly, however, that merry face turned pale, and its expression 
changed to horror, for this easily impressed and excitable child 
had become sensible that the eye of Ethan Brand was fixed upon 
him through the glass. 

“You make the little man to be afraid, Captain/' said the 
German Jew, turning up the dark and strong outline of his 
visage from his stooping posture. “But look again, and, by 
chance, I shall cause you to see somewhat that is very fine, 
upon my word!” 

Ethan Brand gazed into the box for an instant, and then, 
starting back, looked fixedly at the German. What had he seen ? 
Nothing, apparently; for a curious youth, who had peeped in 
almost at the same moment, beheld only a vacant space of 
canvas. 

“I remember you now,” muttered Ethan Brand to the 
showman. 

“Ah, Captain.” whispered the Jew of Nuremberg, with a dark 
smile, “I find it to be a heavy matter in my show-box—this 
Unpardonable Sin! By my faith, Captain, it has wearied my 
shoulders, this long day, to carry it over the mountain.” 

“Peace,” answered Ethan Brand, sternly, “or get thee into 
the furnace yonder!” 

The Jew’s exhibition had scarcely concluded, when a great 
elderly dog—who seemed to be his own. master, as no person 
in the company laid claim to him—saw fit to render himself the 
object of public notice. Hitherto he had shown himself a very 
quiet, well-disposed old dog, going round from one to another, 
and, by way of being sociable, offering his rough head to be 
patted by any kindly hand that would take so much trouble. 
But now, all of a sudden, this grave and venerable quadruped, of 
his own mere motion, and without the slightest suggestion from 
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anybody else, began to run round after his tail, which, to 
heighten the absurdity of the proceeding, was a great deal shorter 
than it should have been. Never was seen such headlong eager¬ 
ness in pursuit of an object that could not possibly be attained; 
never was heard such a tremendous outbreak of growling, snarl¬ 
ing, barking, and snapping—as if one end of the ridiculous brute's 
body were at deadly and most unforgivable enmity with the other. 
Faster and faster, round about went the cur; and faster and still 
faster fled the unapproachable brevity of his tail; and louder and 
fiercer grew his yells of rage and animosity; until, utterly ex¬ 
hausted, and as far from the goal as ever, the foolish old dog 
ceased his performance as suddenly as he had begun it. The 
next moment he was as mild, quiet, sensible, and respectable in 
his deportment as when he first scraped acquaintance with the 
company. 

As may be supposed, the exhibition was greeted with universal 
laughter, clapping of hands, and shouts of encore, to which the 
canine performer responded by wagging all that there was to 
wag of his tail, but appeared totally unable to repeat his very 
successful effort to amuse the spectators. 

Meanwhile, Ethan Brand had resumed his seat upon the log, 
and moved, it might be, by a perception of some remote analogy 
between his own case and that of this self-pursuing cur, he broke 
into the awful laugh, which, more than any other token, expressed 
the condition of his inward being. From that moment the merri¬ 
ment of the party was at an end; they stood aghast, dreading lest 
the inauspicious sound should be reverberated around the horizon, 
and that mountain would thunder it to mountain, and so the horror 
be prolonged upon their ears. Then, whispering one to another 
that it was late—that the moon was almost down—that the 
August night was growing chill—they hurried homewards, leaving 
the lime-burner and little Joe to deal as they might with their 
unwelcome guest. Save for these three human beings, the open 
space on the hillside was a solitude, set in a vast gloom of forest. 
Beyond that darksome verge the firelight glimmered on the stately 
trunks and almost black foliage of pines, intermixed with the 
lighter verdure of sapling oaks, maples, and poplars, while here 
and there lay the gigantic corpses of dead trees, decaying on the 
leaf-strewn soil. And it seemed to little Joe—a timorous and 
imaginative child—that the silent forest was holding its breath 
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until some fearful thing should happen. 

Ethan Brand thrust more wood into the fire, and closed the 
door of the kiln; then, looking over his shoulder at the lime-burner 
and his son, he bade, rather than advised, them to retire to rest. 

“For myself, I cannot sleep/' said he. “I have matters that it 
concerns me to meditate upon. I will watch the fire, as I used to 
do in the old time.” 

“And call the Devil out of the furnace to keep you company, 
I suppose/' muttered Bartram, who had been making intimate 
acquaintance with the black bottle above mentioned. “But watch, 
if you like, and call as many devils as you like! For my part, I 
shall be all the better for a snooze. Come, Joe!" 

As the boy followed his father into the hut, he looked back 
at the wayfarer, and the tears came into his eyes, for his tender 
spirit had an intuition of the bleak and terrible loneliness in 
which this man had enveloped himself. 

When they had gone, Ethan Brand sat listening to the crackling 
of the kindled wood, and looking at the little spurts of fire that 
issued through the chinks of the door. These trifles, however, 
once so familiar, had but the slightest hold of his attention, while 
deep within his mind he was reviewing the gradual but marvellous 
change that had been wrought upon him by the search to which 
he had devoted himself. He remembered how the night dew had 
fallen upon him—how the dark forest had whispered to him— 
how the stars had gleamed upon him—a simple and loving man, 
watching his fire in the years gone by, and ever musing as it 
burned. He remembered with what tenderness, with what love 
and sympathy for mankind, and what pity for human guilt and 
woe, he had first begun to contemplate those ideas which after¬ 
wards became the inspiration of his life; with what reverence 
he had then looked into the heart of man, viewing it as a temple 
originally divine, and, however desecrated, still to be held sacred 
by a brother; with what awful fear he had deprecated the success 
of his pursuit, and prayed that the Unpardonable Sin might never 
be revealed to him. Then ensued that vast intellectual develop¬ 
ment, which, in its progress, disturbed the counterpoise between 
his mind and heart. The Idea that possessed his life had operated 
as a means of education; it had gone on cultivating his powers 
to the highest point of which they were susceptible; it had raised 
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him from the level of an unlettered laborer to stand on a starlit 
eminence, whither the philosophers of the earth, laden with the 
lore of universities, might vainly strive to clamber after him. So 
much for the intellect! But where was the heart ? That indeed 


had withered—had contracted—had hardened—had perished! It 
had ceased to partake of the universal throb. He had lost his 
hold of the magnetic chain of humanity. He was no longer a 
brother-man, opening the chambers or the dungeons of our com¬ 
mon nature bv the key of holy sympathy, which gave him a right 
to share in all its secrets; he was now a cold observer, looking on 
mankind as the subject of his experiment, and, at length, con¬ 
verting man and woman to be his puppets, and pulling the wires 
that moved them to such degrees of crime as were demanded for 
his study. 

Thus Ethan Brand became a fiend. He began to be so from 
the moment that his moral nature had ceased to keep the pace of 
improvement with his intellect. And now, as his highest effort and 
inevitable development—as the bright and gorgeous flower and 
rich, delicious fruit of his life's labor—he had produced the 
Unpardonable Sin! 


“What more have I to seek? 


What more to achieve ?“ said 


Ethan Brand to himself. “My task is done, and well done!” 

Starting from the log with a certain alacrity in his gait and 
ascending the hillock of earth that was raised against the stone 
circumference of the lime-kiln, he thus reached the top of the 
structure. It was a space of perhaps ten feet across, from edge 
to edge, presenting a view of the upper surface of the immense 
mass of broken marble with which the kiln was heaped. All these 
innumerable blocks and fragments of marble were red-hot and 
vividly on fire, sending up great spouts of blue flame, which 
quivered aloft and danced madly, as within a magic circle, and 
sank and rose again, with continual and multitudinous activity. As 
the lonely man bent forward over this terrible body of fire, the 
blasting heat smote up against his person with a breath that, it 
might be supposed, would have scorched and shrivelled him up in 


a moment. 


Ethan Brand stood erect, and raised his arms on high. The blue 
flames played upon his face, and imparted the wild and ghastly 
light which alone could have suited its expression; it was that 
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of a fiend on the verge of plunging into his gulf of intensest 
torment. 

“O Mother Earth/' cried he, “who are no more my Mother, 
and into whose bosom this frame shall never be resolved! O 
mankind, whose brotherhood I have cast off, and trampled thy 
great heart beneath my feet! O stars of heaven, that shone on 
me of old, as if to light me onward and upward!—farewell all, 
and forever. Come, deadly element of Fire—henceforth my 
familiar friend! Embrace me, as I do thee!" 

That night the sound of a fearful peal of laughter rolled heavily 
through the sleep of the lime-burner and his little son; dim shapes 
of horror and anguish haunted their dreams, and seemed still 
present in the rude hovel, when they opened their eyes to the 
daylight. 

“Up, boy, up !" cried the lime-burner, staring about him. “Thank 
Heaven, the night is gone, at last; and rather than pass such 
another, I would watch my lime-kiln, wide awake, for a twelve¬ 
month. This Ethan Brand, with his humbug of an Unpardonable 
Sin, has done me no such mighty favor in taking my place!" 

He issued from the hut, followed by little Joe, who kept fast 
hold of his father's hand. The early sunshine was already pouring 
its gold upon the mountain-tops, and though the valleys were still 
in shadow, they smiled cheerfully in the promise of the bright day 
that was hastening onward. The village, completely shut in by 
hills, which swelled away gently about it, looked as if it had 
rested peacefully in the hollow of the great hand of Providence. 
Every dwelling was distinctly visible; the little spires of the two 
churches pointed upwards, and caught a fore-glimmering of 
brightness from the sun-gilt skies upon their gilded weathercocks. 
The cavern was astir, and the figure of the old, smoke-dried stage 
agent, cigar in mouth, was seen beneath the stoop. Old Greylock 
was glorified with a golden cloud upon his head. Scattered like¬ 
wise over the breasts of the surrounding mountains there were 
heaps of hoary mist, in fantastic shapes, some of them far down 
into the valley, others high up towards the summits, and still 
others, of the same family of mist or cloud, hovering in the gold 
radiance of the upper atmosphere. Stepping from one to another 
of the clouds that rested on the hills, and thence to the loftier 
brotherhood that sailed in air, it seemed almost as if a mortal man 
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might thus ascend into the heavenly regions. Earth was so 
mingled with sky that it was a day-dream to look at it. 

To supply that charm of the familiar and homely, which Nature 
so readily adopts into a scene like this, the stage-coach was rattling 
down the mountain road, and the driver sounded his horn, while 
Echo caught up the notes, and intertwined them into a rich and 
varied and elaborate harmony, of which the original performer 
could lay claim to little share. The great hills played a concert 
among themselves, each contributing a strain of airy sweetness. 

Little Joe’s face brightened at once. 

“Dear father,” cried he, skipping cheerily to and fro, “that 
strange man is gone, and the sky and the mountains all seem 
glad of it!” 

“Yes,” growled the lime-burner, with an oath, “but he has let 
the fire go down, and no thanks to him if five hundred bushels 
of lime are not spoiled. If I catch the fellow hereabouts again, 
I shall feel like tossing him into the furnace !” 

With his long pole in his hand, he ascended to the top of the 
kiln. After a moment’s pause, he called to his son:— 

“Come up here, Joel” said he. 

So little Joe ran up the hillock, and stood by his father’s side. 
The marble was all burnt into perfect snow-white lime. But on 
its surface, in the midst of the circle—snow-white, too, and thor¬ 
oughly converted into lime—lay a human skeleton, in the attitude 
of a person who, after long toil, lies down to long repose. Within 
the ribs—strange to say—was the shape of a human heart. 

“Was the fellow’s heart made of marble?” cried Bartram, in 
some perplexity at this phenomenon. “At any rate, it is burnt 
into what looks like special good lime; and, taking all the bones 
together, my kiln is half a bushel the richer for him.” 

So saying, the rude lime-burner lifted his pole, and, letting it 
fall upon the skeleton, the relics of Ethan Brand were crumbled 
into fragments. 
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A VISIT TO THE AUTOCRAT'S LANDLADY 

T HE door was opened by a stout, red-armed lump of a 
woman, who, in reply to my question, said Her name was 
Bridget, but Biddy they calls her mostly. There was a rickety 
hatstand in the entry, upon which, by the side of a school-boy's 
cap, there hung a broad-brimmed white hat, somewhat fatigued 
by use, but looking gentle and kindly, as I have often noticed 
good old gentlemen’s hats do, after they have worn them for a 
time. The door of the dining-room was standing wide open, 
and I went in. A long table, covered with an oil-cloth, ran up 
and down the length of the room, and yellow wooden chairs 
were ranged about it. She showed me where the Gentleman used 
to sit, and, at the last part of the time, the Schoolmistress next 
to him. Their chairs were like the rest, but it was odd enough 
to notice that they stood close together, touching each other, 
while all the rest were straggling and separate. I observed that 
peculiar atmospheric flavor which has been described by Mr. 
Balzac (the French story-teller who borrows so many things 
from some of our American leading writers), under the name 
of odeur de pension. It is, as one may say, an olfactory per¬ 
spective of an endless vista of departed breakfasts, dinners, and 
suppers. It is similar, if not identical, in all temperate climates; 
a kind of neutral tint, which forms the perpetual background 
upon which the banquet of to-day strikes out its keener but more 
transitory aroma. I don’t think it necessary to go into any fur¬ 
ther particulars, because this atmospheric character has the effect 
of making the dining-rooms of all boarding-houses seem very 
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much alike; and the accident of a hair-cloth sofa, cold, shiny, 
slippery, prickly,—or a veneered sideboard, with a scale off here 
and there, and a knob or two missing,—or a portrait, with one 
hand half under its coat, the other resting on a pious-looking 
book,—these accidents, and such as these, make no great differ¬ 
ence. 

The landlady soon presented herself, and I followed her into 
the parlor, which was a decent apartment, with a smart center- 
table, on which lay an accordion, a recent number of the “Pac- 
tolian,” a gilt-edged, illustrated book or two, and a copy of the 
works of that distinguished native author, to whom 1 feel very 
spiteful, on account of his having, some years ago, attacked a 
near friend of mine, and whom, on Christian principles, I do not 
mention,—though I have noticed, that, where there is an ac¬ 
cordion on the table, his books are apt to be lying near it. 

The landlady was a “wilted” (not exactly withered), sad-eyed 
woman, of the thin-blooded sort, but firm fibred, and sharpened 
and made shrewd by her calling, so that the look with which 
she ran me over, in the light of a possible boarder, was so 
searching, that I was half put down by it. I informed her of 
my errand, which was to make some inquiries concerning two 
former boarders of hers, in whom a portion of the public had 
expressed some interest, and of whom I should be glad to know 
certain personal details,—as to their habits, appearance, and so 
on. Any information she might furnish would be looked upon 
in the light of a literary contribution to the pages of the “Oceanic 
Miscellany,” and be compensated with the well-known liberality 
of the publishers of that spirited, enterprising, and very popular 
periodical. 

Up to this point, the landlady’s countenance had kept that wor¬ 
ried, watchful look, which poor women, who have to fight the 
world single-handed, sooner or later grow into. But now her 
features relaxed a little. The blow which had crushed her life 
had shattered her smile, and, as the web of shivered expression 
shot off its rays across her features, I fancied that Grief had 
written her face all over with W’s, to mark her as one of his 
forlorn flock of Widows. 

The report here given is partly from the conversation held 
with the landlady at that time, and partly from written notes which 
she furnished me; for, finding that she was to be a contributor 
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to the “Oceanic Miscellany,’* and that in that capacity she would 
be entitled to the ample compensation offered by the liberal pro¬ 
prietors of that admirably conducted periodical,—which we are 
pleased to learn has been growing in general favor, and which, 
the public may be assured, no pains will be spared to render 
superior in every respect,—I say, finding that she was to be 
handsomely remunerated, she entered into the subject with great 
zeal, both verbally and by letter. The reader will see that I 
sometimes follow her orthography, and sometimes her pronun¬ 
ciation, as I may have taken it from writing or from speech. 

THE LANDLADY’S ACCOUNT. 

There is two vacant places at my table, which I should be 
pleased to fill with two gentlemen, or with a.gentleman and his 
wife, or any respectable people, be they married or single. It is 
about the gentleman and the lady that used to set in them places, 
that inquiries is bein’ made. Some has wrote, and some has 
spoke, and a good many folks, that was unbeknown to me, has 
come in and wanted to see the place where they used to set, and 
some days it’s been nothin* but ring, ring, ring, from morniiT 
till night. 

Folks will be curious about them that has wrote in the papers. 
There’s my daughter couldn’t be easy no way till she’d got a 
profeel of one of them authors, to hang up right over the head 
of her bed. That’s the gentleman that writes stories in the 
papers, some in the same way this gentleman did, I expect, that 
inquiries is made about. 

I’m a poor woman, that tries to get an honest livin', and works 
hard enough for it;—lost my husband, and buried five children, 
and have two livin’ ones to support. It’s a great loss to me, losin’ 
them two boarders; and if there’s anything in them papers he 
left in that desk that will fetch anything at any of the shops 
where they buy such things, I’m sure I wish you’d ask the 
printer to step round here, and stop in and see what any of ’em 
is worth. I’ll let you have one or two of ’em, and then you can 
see whether you don’t know anybody that would take the lot. 
1 suppose you’ll put what I tell you into shape, for, like as not, 
I sha’n’t write it out nor talk jest as folks that make books do. 

This gentleman warn’t no great of a gentleman to look at. 
Being of a very moderate dimension,—five foot five he said, but 
five foot four more likely, and I’ve heerd him say he didn’t 
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weigh much over a hundred and twenty pound. He was light- 
complected rather than darksome, and was one of them smooth¬ 
faced people that keep their baird and wiskers cut close, jest as 
if they’d be very troublesome if they let ’em grow,—instead of 
layin’ out their face in grass, as my poor husband that’s dead 
and gone used to say. He was a well-behaved gentleman at 
table, only talked a good deal, and pretty loud sometimes, and 
had a way of turnin’ up his nose when he didn’t like what folks 
said, that one of my boarders, who is a very smart young man, 
said he couldn’t stand, no how, and used to make faces and poke 
fun at him whenever he see him do it. 

He never said a word against any vittles that was set before 
him, but I mistrusted that he was more partickerlar in his eatiiT 
than he wanted folks to know of, for I’ve knowed him make be¬ 
lieve to eat, and leave the vittles on his plate when he didn't 
seem to fancy ’em; but he was very careful never to hurt my 
feelin’s, and I don’t belief he’d have spoke, if he had found a 
tadpole in a dish of chowder. But nothin’ could hurry him when 
he was about his vittles. Many’s the time I’ve seen that gentle¬ 
man keepin’ two or three of 'em settin’ round the breakfast-table 
after the rest had swallowed their meal, and the things were 
cleared off, and Bridget was a-waitin’ to get the cloth away,— 
and there that little man would set with a tumbler of sugar and 
water,—what he used to call O Sukray,—a-talkin’ and a-talkin’, 
—and sometimes he would laugh, and sometimes the tears would 
come into his eyes,—which was a kind of grayish blue eyes,— 
and there he’d set and set, and my boy Benjamin Franklin 
hangin’ round and gettin’ late for school and wantin’ an excuse, 
and an old gentleman that's one of my boarders, a-listenin’ as 
if he wa’n’t no older than my Ben. Franklin, and that school¬ 
mistress settin’ jest as if she’d been bewitched, and you might 
stick pins into her without her hollerin’. He was a master hand 
to talk when he got a’goin’. But he never would have no disputes 
nor long argerments at my table, and I liked him all the better 
for that; for I had a boarder once that never let nothin’ go by 
without disputin’ of it, till nobody knowed what he believed and 
what he didn’t believe, only they was pretty sure he didn’t be¬ 
lieve the side he was a-disputin’ for, and some of ’em said, that, 
if you wanted him to go any partickerlar way, you must do with 
him just as folks do that drive—well, them obstinate creeturs 
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that squeal so,—for I don't like to name such creeturs in con¬ 
nexion with a gentleman that paid his board regular, and was a 
very smart man, and knowed a great deal, only his knowledge all 
laid crosswise, as one of 'em used to say, after t' other one had 
shet him up till his mouth wa'n't of no more use to him than 
if it had been a hole in the back of his head. This wa'n't no sech 
gentleman. One of my boarders used to say that he always said 
exactly what he was a mind to, and stuck his idees out jest like 
them that sells pears outside their shop-winders,—some is three 
cents, some is two cents, and some is only one cent, and if you 
don't like, you needn't buy, but them's the articles and them's 
the prices, and if you want 'em take 'em, and if you don't, go 
about your business, and don't stand mellerin' of 'em with your 
thumbs all day till you've sp'ilt 'em for other folks. 

He was a man that loved to stick round home as much as 
any cat you ever see in your life. He used to say he'd a$ lief 
have a tooth pulled as go away anywheres. Always got sick, he 
said, when he went away, and never sick when he didn’t. Pretty 
nigh killed himself goin' about lecterin' two or three winters,— 
talkin' in cold country lyceums,—as he used to say,—goin' home 
to cold parlors and bein' treated to cold apples and cold water, 
and then goin' up into a cold bed in a cold chamber, and cornin' 
home next mornin' with a cold in his head as bad as the horse- 
distemper. Then he'd look kind of sorry for havin’ said it, and 
tell how kind some of the good women was to him,—how one 
spread an edder-down comforter for him, and another fixed up 
somethin’ hot for him after the lecter, and another one said, 
“There now, you smoke that cigar of yours after the lecter, jest 
as if you was at home,”—and if they'd all been like that, he'd 
have gone on lecturing forever, but, as it was, he had got pooty 
nigh enough of it, and preferred a nateral death to puttin' him¬ 
self out of the world by such violent means as lecterin'. 

He used to say that he was always good company enough, if 
he wasn't froze to death, and if he wasn't pinned in a corner so’t 
he couldn't clear out when he'd got as much as he wanted. But 
he was a dreadful uneven creetur in his talk, and I've heerd a 
smart young man that's one of my boarders say, he believed he 
had a lid to the top of his head, and took his brains out and left 
'em upstairs sometimes when he come down in the mornin'.— 
About his ways, he was spry and quick and impatient, and, ex- 
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cept in a good company,—he used to say,—where he could get 
away at any minute, he didn't like to set still very long to once, 
but wanted to be .off walkin' or rowin' 'round in one of them queer 
boats of his, and he was the solitariest creetur in his goin's about 
(except when he could get that schoolmistress to trail round with 
him) that ever you see in your life. He used to say that usin' 
two eyes and two legs at once, and keepin' one tongue a-goin', 
too, was too sharp practice for him; so he had a way of dodgin' 
round all sorts of odd streets, I’ve heerd say, where he wouldn't 
meet people that would stick to him. 

It didn’t take much to please him. Sometimes it would be a 
big book he’d lug home, and sometimes it would be a mikerscope, 
an sometimes it would be a dreadful old-lookin' fiddle that he'd 
picked up somewhere, and kept a-screechin' on, sayin’ all the 
while that it was just as smooth as a flute. Then ag'in I’d hear 
him laughin' out all alone, and I'd go up and find him readin' 
some verses that he’d been makin'. But jest as like as not I'd go 
in another time, and find him cryin',—but he'd wipe his eyes 
and try not to show it,—and it was all nothin' but some more 
verses he’d been a-writin'. I've heerd him say that it was put 
down in one of them ancient books, that a man must cry him¬ 
self, if he wants to make other folks cry; but, says he, you 
can’t make 'em neither laugh nor cry, if you don't try on them 
feelin's yourself before you send your work to the customers. 

He was a temperate man, and always encouraged temperance 
by dl inkin' jest what he was a mind to, and that was generally 
water. You couldn't scare him with names, though. I remember 
a young minister that's go'll’ to be, that boards at my house, 
askin' once what was the safest strong drink for them that had 
to take somethin' for the stomach's sake and thine awful in¬ 
firmities. Aqua fortis, says he,—because you know that'll eat 
your insides out, if you get it too strong, and so you always 
mind how much you take. Next to that, says he, rum’s the safest 
for a wise man, *and small beer for a fool. 

I never mistrusted anything about him and that schoolmistress 
till I heerd they was keepin’ company, and was go'n' to be mar¬ 
ried. But I might have knowed it well enough by his smartin’ 
himself up the way he did, and partin’ the hair on the back of 
his head, and genin' a blue coat with brass buttons, and wearin’ 
them dreadful tight little French boots that used to stand outside 
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his door to be blacked, and sticking round schoolma’am, and 
follerin’ of her with his eyes; but then he was always fond of 
ladies, and used to sing with my daughter, and wrote his name 
out in a blank book she keeps,—them that has daughters of their 
own will keep their eyes on ’em,—and I’ve often heerd him say 
he was fond of music and picters,—and she worked a beautiful 
pattern for a chair of his once, that he seemed to set a good deal 
by; but I ha’n’t no fault to find, and ther is them that mv 
daughter likes and them that likes her. 

As to schoolma’am, I ha’n’t a word to say that a’n’t favorable, 
and don’t harbor no unkind feelin’ to her, and never knowed 
them that did. When she first come to board at my house, I 
hadn’t any idee she’d live long. She was all dressed in black; and 
her face looked so delicate, I expected before six months was 
over to see a plate of glass over it, and a Bible and a bunch 
of flowers lavin’ on the lid of the—well, I don’t like to talk 
about it; for when she first come, and said her mother was dead, 
and she was alone in the world, except one sister out West, and 
onlocked her trunk and showed me her things, and took out her 
little purse and showed me her money, and said that was all the 
property she had in the world but her courage and her education, 
and would I take her and keep her till she could get some 
scholars—I couldn’t say not one word, but jest went up to her 
and kissed liar and bu’st out a-cryin’ so as I never cried since 
I buried the last of them five children that lays in the buryin’- 
ground with their father, and a place for one more grown person 
betwixt him and the shortest of them five graves, where my baby 
is waitin’ for its mother. 

(The landlady stopped her and shed a few still tears, such as 
poor women who have been wrung out almost dry by fierce 
griefs lose calmly, without sobs or hysteric convulsions, when 
they show the scar of a healed sorrow.] 

-The schoolma’am had jest been killin’ herself for a year 

and a half with waitin’ and tendin’ and watchin’ with that sick 
mother that was dead now and she was in mournin’ for. She 
didn’t say so, but I got the story out of her, and then I knowed 
why she looked so dreadful pale and poor. By and by she begun 
to get some scholars, and then she would come home sometimes 
so weak and faint that I was afraid she would drop. Ooe day 
I handed her a bottle of camphire to smell of, and she took a 
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smell of it, and I thought she'd have fainted right away. Oh, 
says she, when she come to, I've breathed that smell for a whole 
year and more, and it kills me to breathe it again! 

The first thing that ever I see pass between the gentleman 
inquiries is made about, and her, was on occasion of his makin' 
some very searchin' remarks about griefs, sech as loss of friends 
and so on. I see her fix her eye steady on him, and then she 
kind of trembled and turned white, and the next thing I knew 
was she was all of a heap on the floor. I remember he looked 
into her face then, and seemed to be seized as if it was with 
a start or spasm-like,—but I thought nothin' more of it, supposin' 
it was because he felt so bad Ut makin' her faint away. 

Some has asked me what kind of a young woman she was 
to look at. Well, folks differ as to what is likely and what is 
homely. I've seen them that was as pretty as picters in my eyes: 
cheeks jest as rosy as they could be, and hair all shiny and 
curly, and little mouths with lips as red as sealin'-wax, and yet 
one of my boarders that had a great name for makin' marble 
figgers would say such kind of good looks warn't of no account. 
I knowed a young lady once that a man drowned himself because 
she wouldn't marry him, and she might have had her pick of 
a dozen, but I didn't call her anything great in the way of looks. 
All I can say is, that, whether she was pretty or not, she looked 
like a young woman that knowed what was good and had a 
nateral love for it, and she had about as clear an eye and about 
as pleasant a smile as any man ought to want for every-day 
company. I've seen a good many young ladies that could talk 
faster than she could; but if you’d seen her or heerd her when 
our boardin'-house caught afire, or when there was anything to 
be done besides speech-makin', I guess you'd like to have stood 
still and looked on, jest to see that young woman’s way of 
goin’ to work. Dark, ruther than light; and slim, but strong 
in the arms—perhaps from liftin' that old mother about; for 
I've seen her heavin' one end of a big heavy chest round that 
I shouldn't have thought of touchin',—and yet her hands was 
little and white. Dressed very plain, but neat, and wore her hair 
smooth. I used to wonder sometimes she didn’t wear some 
kind of ornaments, bein’ a likely young woman, and havin' her 
way to make in the world, and seein’ my daughter wearin’ 
jewelry, which sets her off so much, every day. She never would 
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—nothin' but a breastpin with her mother’s hair in it, and some¬ 
times one little black cross. That made me think she was a 
Roman Catholic, especially when she got a picter of the Virgin 
Mary and hung it up in her room; so I asked her, and she 
shook her head and said these very words,—that she never saw 
a church-door so narrow she couldn't go in through it, nor so 
wide that all the Creator's goodness and glory could enter it; 
and then she dropped her eyes, and went to work on a flannel 
petticoat she was makin’,—which 1 knowed, but she didn't tell 
me, was for a poor old woman. 

I've said enough about them two boarders, but I believe it’s 
all true. Their places is vacant, and I should be very glad to 
fill 'em with two gentlemen, or with a gentleman and his wife, 
or any respectable people, be they married or single. 

I've heerd some talk about a friend of that gentleman’s cornin' 
to take his place. That's the gentleman that he calls “the Pro¬ 
fessor," and I'm sure I hope there is sech a man; only all I can 
say is, I never see him, and none of my boarders ever see him, 
and that smart young man that I was speakin’ of says he don't 
believe there's no sech person as him, nor that other one that he 
called “the Poet." I don't much care whether folks professes or 
makes poems, if they makes themselves agreeable, and pays their 
board regular. I'm a poor woman, that tries to get an honest 
livin’, and works hard enough for it; lost my husband, and buried 
five children.... 

Excuse me, dear Madam, I said,—looking at my watch,—but you 
spoke of certain papers which your boarder left, and which you 
were ready to dispose of for the pages of the “Oceanic Miscellany." 

The landlady’s face splintered again into the wreck of the 
broken dimples of better days.—She should be much obleeged, 
if I would look at them, she said—and went up-stairs and got 
a small desk containing loose papers. I looked them hastily 
over, and selected one of the shortest pieces, handed the land¬ 
lady a check which astonished her, and send the poem, thus 
happily obtained as an appendix to my report. If I should find 
others adapted to the pages of the spirited periodical which has 
done so much to develop and satisfy the intellectual appetite 
of the American public, and to extend the name of its enter¬ 
prising publishers throughout the reading world, I shall present 
them in future numbers of the “Oceanic Miscellany." 
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RIP VAN WINKLE 

W HOEVER has made a voyage up the Hudson must remem¬ 
ber the Kaatskill mountains. They are a dismembered branch 
of the great Appalachian family, and are seen away to the west 
of the river, swelling up to a noble height, and lording it over 
the surrounding country. Every change of season, every change 
of weather, indeed, every hour of the day, produces some change 
in the magical hues and shapes of these mountains, and they are 
regarded by all good wives, far and near, as perfect barometers. 
When the weather is fair and settled, they are clothed in blue 
and purple, and print their bold outlines on the clear evening sky; 
but sometimes, when the rest of the landscape is cloudless, they 
will gather a hood of gray vapors about their summits, which, 
in the last rays of the setting sun, will glow and light up like a 
crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager may have 
descried the light smoke curling up from a village, whose shingle- 
roofs gleam among the trees, just where the blue tints of the 
upland melt away into the fresh green of the nearer landscape. 
It is a little village, of great antiquity, having been founded by 
some of the Dutch colonists in the early times of the province, 
just about the beginning of the government of the good Peter 
Stuyvesant (may he rest in peace!), and there were some of the 
houses of the original settlers standing within a few years, built 
of small yellow bricks brought from Holland, having latticed 
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windows and gable fronts, surmounted with weathercocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these very houses (which, 
to tell the precise truth, was sadly time-worn and weather-beaten), 
there lived, many years since, while the country was yet a province 
of Great Britain, a simple, good-natured fellow, of the name of 
Rip Van Winkle. He was a descendant of the Van Winkles who 
figured so gallantly in the chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant. 
and accompanied him to the siege of Fort Christina. He inher¬ 
ited, however, but little of the martial character of his ancestors. 
I have observed that he was a simple, good-natured man; he 
was, moreover, a kind neighbor, and an obedient, hen-pecked 
husband. Indeed, to the latter circumstance might be owing that 
meekness of spirit which gained him such universal popularity; 
for those men are most apt to be obsequious and conciliating 
abroad, who are under the discipline of shrews at home. Their 
tempers, doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable in the fiery 
furnace of domestic tribulation; and a curtain-lecture is worth 
all the sermons in the world for teaching the virtues of patience 
and long-suffering. A termagant wife may, therefore, in some 
respects, be considered a tolerable blessing; and if so, Rip Van 
Winkle was thrice blessed. 

Certain it is, that he was a great favorite among all the good 
wives of the village, who, as usual with the amiable sex, took his 
part in all family squabbles; and never failed, whenever they 
talked those matters over in their evening gossipings, to lay all 
the blame on Dame Van Winkle. The children of the village, 
too, would shout with joy whenever he approached. He assisted 
at their sports, made their playthings, taught them to fly kites 
and shoot marbles, and told them long stories of ghosts, witches, 
and Indians. Whenever he went dodging about the village, he 
was surrounded by a troop of them, hanging on his skirts, clam¬ 
bering on his back, and playing a thousand tricks on him with 
impunity; and not a dog would bark at him throughout the 
neighborhood. 

The great error in Rip's composition was an insuperable aver¬ 
sion to all kinds of profitable labor. It could not be from the 
want of assiduity or perseverance; for he would sit on a wet 
rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartar's lance, and fish 
all day without a murmur, even though he should not be encour¬ 
aged by a single nibble. He would carry a fowling-piece on his 
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shoulder for hours together, trudging through woods and swamps, 
and up hill and down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or wild 
pigeons. He would never refuse to assist a neighbor even in the 
roughest toil, and was a foremost man at all country frolics for 
husking Indian corn, or building stone fences; the women of the 
village, too, used to employ him to run their errands, and do such 
little odd jobs as their less obliging husbands would not <Jo for 
them. In a word, Rip was ready to attend to anybody’s business 
but his own; but as to doing family duty, and keeping his farm in 
order, he found it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was no use to work on his farm; it was 
the most pestilent little piece of ground in the whole country; 
everything about it went wrong, and would go wrong, in spite of 
him. His fences were continually falling to pieces; his cow would 
either go astray, or get among the cabbages; weeds were sure to 
grow quicker in his fields than anywhere else; the rain always 
made a point of setting in just as he had some out-door work to 
do; so that though his matrimonial estate had dwindled away 
under his management, acre by acre, until there was little more 
left than a mere patch of Indian corn and potatoes, yet it was the 
worst conditioned farm in the neighborhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if they belonged 
to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begotten in his own likeness, 
promised to inherit the habits, with the old clothes, of his father. 
He was generally seen trooping like a colt at his mother’s heels, 
equipped in a pair of his father’s cast-off galligaskins, which he 
had much ado to hold up with one hand, as a fine lady does her 
train in bad w r eather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy mortals, 
of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the world easy, eat 
white bread or brown, whichever can be got with least thought 
or trouble, and would rather starve on a penny than work for a 
pound. If left to himself, he would have whistled life away in 
perfect contentment; but his wife kept continually dinning in his 
ears about his idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin he was 
bringing on his family. Morning, noon, and night, her tongue 
was incessantly going, and everything he said or did was sure to 
produce a torrent of household eloquence. Rip had but one way 
of replying to all lectures of the kind, and that, by frequent use, 
had grown into a habit. He shrugged his shoulders, shook his 
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head, cast up his eyes, but said nothing. This, however, always 
provoked a fresh volley from his wife; so that he was fain to 
draw off his forces, and take to the outside of the house—the 
only side which, in truth, belongs to a hen-pecked husband. 

Rip's sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who was as 
much hen-pecked as his master; for Dame Van Winkle regarded 
them as companions in idleness, and even looked upon Wolf 
with an evil eye, as the cause of his master's going so often astray. 
True it is, in all points of spirit befitting an honorable dog, he 
was as courageous an animal as ever scoured the woods; but 
what courage can withstand the ever-during and all-besetting 
terrors of a woman's tongue. The moment Wolf entered the 
house his crest fell, his tail drooped to the ground, or curled 
between his legs, he sneaked about with a gallows air, casting 
many a sidelong glance at Dame Van Winkle, and at the least 
flourish of a broom-stick or ladle he would fly to the door with 
yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle as years 
of matrimony rolled on; a tart temper never mellows with age, 
and a sharp tongue is the only edged tool that grows keener with 
constant use. For a long while he used to console himself, when 
driven from home, by frequenting a kind of perpetual club of 
the sages, philosophers, and other idle personages of the village, 
which held its sessions on a bench before a small inn, designated 
by a rubicund portrait of His Majesty George the Third. Here 
they used to sit in the shade through a long, lazy summer’s day, 
talking listlessly over village gossip, or telling endless sleepy 
stories about nothing. But it would have been worth any states¬ 
man’s money to have heard the profound discussions that some¬ 
times took place, when by chance an old newspaper fell into their 
hands from some passing traveler. How solemnly they would 
listen to the contents, as drawled out by Derrick Van Bummel, 
the schoolmaster, a dapper learned little man, who was not to be 
daunted by the most gigantic word in the dictionary; and how 
sagely they would deliberate upon public events some months 
after they had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely controlled by 
Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the village, and landlord of the 
inn, at the door of which he took his seat from morning till night, 
just moving sufficiently to avoid the sun and keep in the shade 
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of a large tree; so that the neighbors could tell the hour by his 
movements as accurately as by a sun-dial. It is true he was rarely 
heard to speak, but smoked his pipe incessantly. His adherents, 
however (for every great man has his adherents), perfectly 
understood him, and knew how to gather his opinions. When 
anything that was read or related displeased him, he was ob¬ 
served to smoke his pipe vehemently, and to send forth short, 
frequent, and angry puffs; but when pleased, he would inhale 
the smoke slowly and tranquilly, and emit it in light and placid 
clouds; and sometimes, taking the pipe from his mouth, and 
letting the fragrant vapor curl about his nose, would gravely 
nod his head in token of perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at length 
routed by his termagant wife, who would suddenly break in upon 
the tranquillity of the assemblage and call the members all to 
naught; nor was that august personage, Nicholas Vedder himself, 
sacred from the daring tongue of this terrible virago, who charged 
him outright with encouraging her husband in habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; and his only 
alternative, to escape from the labor of the farm and clamor of 
his wife, was to take gun in hand and stroll away into the woods. 
Here he would sometimes seat himself at the foot of a tree, and 
share the contents of his wallet with Wolf, with whom he sym¬ 
pathized as a fellow-sufferer in persecution. “Poor Wolf,” he 
would say, “thy mistress leads thee a dog's life of it; but never 
mind, my lad, whilst I live thou shalt never want a friend to 
stand by thee!” Wolf would wag his tail, look wistfully in his 
master's face; and if dogs can feel pity, I verily believe he re¬ 
ciprocated the sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day, Rip had 
unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest parts of the Kaats- 
kill mountains. He was after his favorite sport of squirrel¬ 
shooting, and the still solitudes had echoed and re-echoed with 
the reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw himself, 
late in the afternoon, on a green knoll, covered with mountain 
herbage, that crowned the brow of a precipice. From an opening 
between the trees he could overlook all the lower country for 
many a mile of rich woodland. He saw at a distance the lordly 
Hudson, far, far below him, moving on its silent but majestic 
course, with the reflection of a purple cloud, or the sail of a 
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lagging bark, here and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at 
last losing itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep mountain glen, 
wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled with fragments from 
the impending ciiffs, and scarcely lighted by the reflected rays of 
the setting sun. For some time Rip lay musing on this scene; 
evening was gradually advancing; the mountains began to throw 
their long blue shadows over the valleys; he saw that it would 
be dark long before he could reach the village, and he heaved 
a heavy sigh when he thought of encountering the terrors of 
Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from a distance, 
hallooing, “Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!" He looked 
around, but could see nothing but a crow winging its solitary flight 
across the mountain. He thought his fancy must have deceived 
him, and turned again to descend, when he heard the same cry 
ring through the still evening air: “Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
Winkle !”—At the same time Wolf bristled up his back, and giving 
a low growl, skulked to his master’s side, looking fearfully down 
into the glen. Rip now felt a vague apprehension stealing over 
him; he looked anxiously in the same direction, and perceived 
a strange figure slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending under 
the weight of something he carried on his back. He was surprised 
to see any human 'being in this lonely and unfrequented place; 
but supposing it to be some one of the neighborhood in need of 
assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at the singu¬ 
larity of the stranger’s appearance. He was a short, square-built 
old fellow, with thick bushy hair, and a grizzled beard. His 
dress was of the antique Dutch fashion—a cloth jerkin strapped 
round the waist—several pairs of breeches, the outer one of 
ample volume, decorated with rows of buttons down the sides, 
and bunches at the knees. He bore on his shoulder a stout keg, 
that seemed full of liquor, and made signs for Rip to approach 
and assist him with the load. Though rather shy and distrustful 
of this new acquaintance, Rip complied with his usual alacrity; 
and mutually relieving one another, they clambered up a narrow 
gully, apparently the dry bed of a mountain torrent. As they 
ascended, Rip every now and then heard the’long, rolling peals, 
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like distant thunder, that seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, 
or rather cleft, between lofty rocks, toward which their rugged 
path conducted. He paused for an instant, but supposing it to 
be the muttering of one of those transient thunder-showers which 
often take place in mountain heights, he proceeded. Passing 
through the ravine, they came to a hollow, like a small amphi¬ 
theatre, surrounded by perpendicular precipices, over the brinks 
of which impending trees shot their branches so that you only 
caught glimpses of the azure sky and the bright evening cloud. 
During the whole time Rip and his companion had labored on 
in silence; for though the former marveled greatly what could 
be the object of carrying a keg of liquor up this wild mountain, 
yet there was something strange and incomprehensible about the 
unknown, that inspired awe and checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of wonder presented 
themselves. On a level spot in the centre was a company of 
odd-looking personages playing at ninepins. They were dressed 
in a quaint, outlandish fashion; some wore short doublets, others 
jerkins, with long knives in their belts, and most of them had 
enormous breeches of similar style with that of the guide’s. Their 
visages, too, were peculiar; one had a large beard, broad face, 
and small piggish eyes; the face of another seemed to consist 
entirely of nose, and was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, 
set off with a little red cock’s tail. They all had beards, of various 
shapes and colors. There was one who seemed to be the com¬ 
mander. He was a stout old gentleman, with a weather-beaten 
countenance; he wore a laced doublet, broad belt and hanger, 
high-crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and high-heeled 
shoes, with roses in them. The whole group reminded Rip of 
the figures in an old Flemish painting, in the parlor of Dominie 
Van Shaick, the village parson, and which had been brought over 
from Holland at the time of the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that, though these 
folks were evidently amusing themselves, yet they maintained 
the gravest faces, the most mysterious silence, and were, withal, 
the most melancholy party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. 
Nothing interrupted the stillness of the scene but the noise of the 
balls, which, whenever they were rolled, echoed along the moun¬ 
tains like rumbling peals of thunder. 
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As Rip and his companion approached them, they suddenly 
desisted from their play, and stared at him with such fixed, 
statue-like gaze, and such strange, uncouth, lack-lustre coun¬ 
tenances, that his heart turned within him, and his knees smote 
together. His companion now emptied the contents of the keg 
into large flagons, and made signs to him to wait upon the com¬ 
pany. He obeyed with fear and trembling; they quaffed the liquor 
in profound silence, and then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip's awe and apprehension subsided. He even 
ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste the beverage, 
which he found had much of the flavor of excellent Hollands. He 
was naturally a thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat the 
draught. One taste provoked another; and he reiterated his visits 
to the flagon so often that at length his senses were overpowered, 
his eyes swam in his head, his head gradually declined, and he 
fell into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll whence he 
had first seen the old man of the glen. He rubbed his eyes—it 
was a bright sunny morning. The birds were hopping and twit¬ 
tering among the bushes, and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and 
breasting the pure mountain breeze. '‘Surely," thought Rip, “I 
have not slept here all night." He recalled the occurrences before 
he fell asleep. The strange man with a keg of liquor—the moun- 
tain ravine—the wild retreat among the rocks—the woebegone 
party at ninepins—the flagon—“Oh! that flagon! that wicked 
flagon!" thought Rip,—“what excuse shall I make to Dame Van 
Winkle ?” 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean, well- 
oiled fowling-piece, he found an old firelock lying by him, the 
barrel incrusted with rust, the lock falling off, and the stock 
worm-eaten. He now suspected that the grave roisterers of the 
mountain had put a trick upon him, and, having dosed him with 
liquor, had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, 
but he might have strayed away after a squirrel or partridge. 
He whistled after him, and shouted his name, but all in vain; 
the echoes repeated his whistle and shout, but no dog was to be 
seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last evening's gambol, 
and if he met with any of the party, to demand his dog and gun. 
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As he rose to walk, he found himself stiff in the joints, and want¬ 
ing in his usual activity. “These mountain beds do not agree 
with me,” thought Rip, “and if this frolic should lay me up with 
a fit of the rheumatism, I shall have a blessed time with Dame 
Van Winkle.” With some difficulty he got down into the glen: 
he found the gully which he and his companion had ascended the 
preceding evening; but to his astonishment a mountain stream 
was now foaming down it, Reaping from rock to rock, and filling 
the glen with babbling murmurs. He, however, made shift to 
scramble up its sides, working his toilsome way through thickets 
of birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel, and sometimes tripped up 
or entangled by the wild grape-vines that twisted their coils or 
tendrils from tree to tree, and spread a kind of network in 
his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had opened through 
the cliffs to the amphitheatre; but no traces of such opening 
remained. The rocks presented a high, impenetrable wall, over 
which the torrent came tumbling in a sheet of feathery foam, and 
fell into a broad, deep basin, black from the shadows of the sur¬ 
rounding forest. Here, then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. 
He again called and whistled after his dog: he was only answered 
by the cawing of a flock of idle crows, sporting high in air about 
a dry tree that overhung a sunny precipice; and who, secure in 
their elevation, seemed to look down and scoff at the poor man’s 
perplexities. What was to be done? the morning was passing 
away, and Rip felt famished for want of his breakfast. He 
grieved to give up his dog and gun; he dreaded to meet his wife; 
but it would not do to starve among the mountains. He shook 
his head, shouldered the rusty firelock, and, with a heart full of 
trouble and anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number of people, but 
none whom he knew, which somewhat surprised him, for he 
had thought himself acquainted with every one in the country 
round. Their dress, too, was of a different fashion from that 
to which he was accustomed. They all stared at him with equal 
marks of surprise, and whenever they cast their eyes upon him, 
invariably stroked their chins. The constant recurrence of this 
gesture induced Rip, involuntarily, to do the same, when, to his 
astonishment, he found his beard had grown a foot Ion ?! 
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He had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop of 
strange children ran at his heels, hooting after him, and point¬ 
ing at his gray beard. The dogs, too, not one of which he recog¬ 
nized for an old acquaintance, barked at him as he passed. The 
very village was altered; it was larger and more populous. There 
were rows of houses which he had never seen before, and those 
which had been his familiar haunts had disappeared. Strange 
names were over the doors—strange faces at the windows— 
everything was strange. His mind now misgave him; he began 
to doubt whether both he and the world around him were not 
bewitched. Surely this was his native village, which he had left 
but the day before. There stood the Kaatskill mountains—there 
ran the silver Hudson at. a distanc.tr—there was every hill and 
dale precisely as it had always been. Rip was sorely perplexed. 
“That flagon last night/ 5 thought he, “has addled my poor head 
sadly!” 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way to his own 
house, which he approached with silent awe, expecting every 
moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. He found 
the house gone to decay—the roof fallen in, the windows shat¬ 
tered, and the doors off the hinges. A half-starved dog that 
looked like Wolf was skulking about it. Rip called him by name, 
but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. This was 
an unkind cut indeed. “My very dog,” sighed poor Rip, “has for¬ 
gotten me!” 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame Van 
Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was empty, forlorn, and 
apparently abandoned. This desolateness overcame all his con¬ 
nubial fears—he called loudly for his wife and children—the 
lonely chambers rang for a moment with his voice, and then 
all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened fo his old resort, the vil¬ 
lage inn—but it too was gone. A large rickety wooden building 
stood in its place with great gaping windows, some of them 
broken and mended with old hats and petticoats, and over the 
door was painted, “The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle.” 
Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the quiet little Dutch 
inn of yore, there now was reared a tall naked pole, with some¬ 
thing on the top that looked like a red nightcap, and from it was 
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fluttering a flag, on which was a singular assemblage of stars and 
stripes;—all this was strange and incomprehensible. He recog¬ 
nized on the sign, however, the ruby face of King George, under 
which he had smoked so many a peaceful pipe; but even this was 
singularly metamorphosed. The red coat was changed for one of 
blue and buff, a sword was held in the hand instead of a sceptre, 
the head was decorated with a cocked hat, and underneath was 
painted in large characters, General Washington. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, but none 
that Rip recollected. The very character of the people seemed 
changed. There was a busy, bustling, disputatious tone about it 
instead of the accustomed phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. He 
looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, with his broad face, 
double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering clouds of tobacco smoke 
instead of idle speeches; or Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling 
forth the contents of an ancient newspaper. In place of these, 
a lean, bilious-looking fellow, with his pockets full of hand-bills, 
was haranguing vehemently about rights of citizens—elections 
— members of congress — liberty — Bunker’s Hill — heroes of 
• seventy-six — and other words, which were a perfect Babylonish 
jargon to the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long, grizzled beard, his rusty 
fowling piece, his uncouth dress, and an army of women and 
children at his heels, soon attracted the attention of the tavern 
politicians. They crowded around him, eyeing him from head to 
foot with great curiosity. The orator bustled up to him, and, 
drawing him partly aside, inquired “on which side he voted?” 
Rip stared in vacant stupidity. Another short but busy little 
fellow pulled him by the arm, and, rising on tiptoe, inquired in 
his ear, “Whether he was a Federal or a Democrat?” Rip was 
equally at a loss to comprehend the question; when a knowing, 
self-important old gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, made his 
way through the crowd, putting them to the right and left with 
his elbows as he passed, and planting himself before Van Winkle, 
with one arm akimbo, the other resting on his cane, his keen 
eyes and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into his very soul, 
demanded in an austere tone, “What brought him to the election 
with a gun on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels; and whether 
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he meant to breed a riot in the village?"—“Alas! gentlemen/' 
cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, “I am a poor, quiet man, a native 
of the place, and a loyal subject of the King, God bless him!" 

Here a general shout burst from the by-standers—“A tory! 
a tory! a spy! a refugee! hustle him! away with him!" It was 
with great difficulty that the self-important man in the cocked 
hat restored order; and, having assumed a tenfold austerity of 
brow, demanded again of the unknown culprit, what he came 
there for, and whom he was seeking? The poor man humbly 
assured him that he meant no harm, but merely came there in 
search of some of his neighbors, who used to keep about the 
tavern. 

“Well—who are they?—name them." 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, “Where’s 
Nicholas Vedder?" 

There was silence for a little while, when an old man replied, 
in a thin piping voice, “Nicholas Vedder! why, he is dead and 
gone these eighteen years! There was a wooden tombstone in 
the churchyard that used to tell all about him, hut that’s rotten 
and gone too." 

“Where’s Brom Dutcher?" 

“Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the war; some 
say he was killed at the storming of Stony Point—others say he 
was drowned in a squall at the foot of Antony’s Nose. I don’t 
know—he never came back again/’ 

“Where’s Van Brummel, the schoolmaster?" 

“He went off to the wars, too, was a great militia general, and 
is now in Congress." 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad changes in his 
home and friends, and finding himself thus alone in the world. 
Every answer puzzled him, too, by treating of such enormous 
lapses of time, and of matters which he could not understand: 
war—congress—Stony Point;—he had no courage to ask after 
any more friends, but cried out in despair: "Does nobody here 
know Rip Van Winkle?" 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!" exclaimed two or three; “oh, to be 
sure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning against the tree." 

Rip looked and beheld a precise counterpart of himself as he 
went up the mountain; apparently as lazy, and certainly as 
ragged. The poor fellow was now completely confounded. He 
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doubted his own identity, and whether he was himself or another 
man. In the midst of his bewilderment, the man in the cocked 
hat demanded who he was, and what was his name. 

“God knows,” exclaimed he, at his wit’s end; “I’m not myself 
—I'm somebody else—that’s me yonder—no—that’s somebody 
else got into my shoes—I was myself last night, but I fell asleep 
on the mountain, and they’ve changed my gun, and everything’s 
changed, and I’m changed, and I can’t tell what’s my name, or 
who I am!” 

The by-standers began now to look at each other, nod, wink 
significantly, and tap their fingers against their foreheads. There 
was a whisper, also, about securing the gun, and keeping the old 
fellow from doing mischief, at the very suggestion of which the 
self-important man in the cocked hat retired with some precipita¬ 
tion*. At this critical moment a fresh, comely woman pressed 
through the throng to get a peep at the gray-bearded man. She 
had a chubby child in her arms, which, frightened at his looks, 
began to cry. “Hush, Rip,” cried she, “hush, you little fool; 
the old man won’t hurt you.” The name of the child, the air of 
the mother, the tone of her voice, all awakened a train of recol¬ 
lections in his mind. “What is your name, my good woman ?” 
asked he. 

“Judith Gardenier.” 

“And your father’s name?” 

“Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his name, but it's twenty 
years since he went away from home with his gun, and never 
has been heard of since,—his dog came home without him; but 
whether he shot himself, or was carried away by the Indians, 
nobody can tell. I was then but a little girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he put it with a fal¬ 
tering voice: 

“Where's your mother?” 

“Oh, she too had died but a short time since; she broke a 
blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New England peddler.” 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intelligence. The 
honest man could contain himself no longer. He caught his 
daughter and her child in his arms. “I am your father!” cried 
he—“Young Rip Van Winkle once—old Rip Van Winkle now! 
Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle?” 
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All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out from among 
the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and peering under it in his 
face for a moment, exclaimed, “Sure enough! it is Rip Van 
Winkle—it is himself! Welcome home again, old neighbor! Why, 
where have you been these twenty long years?'’ 

Rip's story was soon told, for the whole twenty years had been 
to him but as one night. The neighbors stared when they heard 
it; some were seen to wink at each other, and put their tongues in 
their cheeks: and the self-important man in the cocked hat, who, 
when the alarm was over, had returned to the field, screwed down 
the corners of his mouth, and shook his head—upon which there 
was a general shaking of the head throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion of old Peter 
Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing up the road. He 
was a descendant of the historian of that name, who wrote one 
of the earliest accounts of the province. Peter was the most 
ancient inhabitant of the village, and well versed in all the won¬ 
derful events and traditions of the neighborhood. He recollected 
Rip at once, and corroborated his story in the most satisfactory 
manner. He assured the company that it was a fact, handed 
down from his ancestor the historian, that the Kaatskill moun¬ 
tains had alw 7 ays been haunted by strange beings; that it was 
affirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer of 
the river and the country, kept a kind of vigil there every twenty 
years, with his crew of the Half-moon, being permitted in this 
way to revisit the scenes of his enterprise, and keep a guardian 
eye upon the river and the great city called by his name; that 
his father had once seen them in their old Dutch dresses playing 
at ninepins in a hollow* of the mountain; and that he himself had 
heard, one summer afternoon, the sound of their balls, like dis¬ 
tant peals of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company broke up and returned 
to the more important concerns of the election. Rip’s daughter 
took him home to live with her; she had a snug, well-furnished 
house, and a stout, cheery farmer for a husband, whom Rip 
recollected for one of the urchins that used to climb upon his 
back. As to Rip's son and heir, who was the ditto of himself, 
seen leaning against the tree, he was employed to work on the 
farm; but evinced an hereditary disposition to attend to anything 
else but his business. 
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Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he soon found 
many of his former cronies; though all rather the worse for the 
wear and tear of time; and preferred making friends among the 
rising generation, with whom he soon grew into great favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at that happy 
age when a man can be idle with impunity, he took his place once 
more on the bench at the inn door, and was reverenced as one 
of the patriarchs of the village, and a chronicle of the old times 
‘‘before the war.” It was some time before he could get into the 
regular track of gossip, or could be made to comprehend the 
strange events that had taken place during his torpor. How that 
there had been a revolutionary war,—that the country had thrown 
off the yoke of old England—and that, instead of being a subject 
of his Majesty George the Third, he was now a free citizen of 
the United States, Rip, in fact, was no politician; the change 
of states and empires made but little impression on him; but 
there was one species of despotism under which he had long 
groaned, and that was—petticoat government. Happily that was 
at an end; he had got his neck out of the yoke of matrimony, 
and could go in and out whenever he pleased, without dreading 
the tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. Whenever her name was 
mentioned, however, he shook his head, shrugged his shoulders, 
and cast up his eyes; which might pass either for an expression 
of resignation to his fate, or joy at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that arrived at Mr. 
Doolittle’s hotel. He was observed, at first, to vary on some 
points evefy time he told it, which was, doubtless, owing to his 
having so recently awakened. It at last settled down precisely to 
the tale I have related, and not a man, woman, or child in the 
neighborhood but knew it by heart. Some always pretended to 
doubt the reality of it, and insisted that Rip had been out of his 
head, and that this was one point on which he always remained 
flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, however, almost universally 
gave it full credit. Even to this day they never hear a thunder- 
storm of a summer afternoon about the Kaatskill, but they say 
Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at their game of ninepins; 
and it is a common wish of all hen-pecked husbands in the neigh¬ 
borhood, when life hangs heavy on their hands, that they might 
have a quieting draught out of Rip Van Winkle’s flagon. 
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LEGEND OF THE ROSE OF THE ALHAMBRA 

F OR some time after the surrender of Granada by the Moors, 
that delightful city was a frequent and favorite residence of 
the Spanish sovereigns, until they were frightened away by suc¬ 
cessive shocks of earthquakes, which toppled down various 
houses, and made the old Moslem towers rock to their foundation. 

Many, many years then rolled away, during which Granada 
was rarely honored by a royal guest. The palaces of the nobility 
remained silent and shut up; and the Alhambra, like a slighted 
beauty, sat in mournful desolation, among her neglected gardens. 
The tower of the Infantas, once the residence of the three beauti¬ 
ful Moorish princesses, partook of the general desolation; the 
spider spun her web athwart the gilded vault, and bats and owls 
nestled in those chambers that had been graced by the presence of 
Zayda, Zorayda and Zorahayda. The neglect of this tower may 
partly have been owing to some superstitious notions of the 
neighbors. It was rumored that the spirit of the youthful Zora¬ 
hayda, who had perished in that tower, was often seen by moon¬ 
light seated beside the fountain in the hall, or moaning about 
the battlements, and that the notes of her silver lute would be 
heard at midnight by wayfarers passing along the glen. 

At length the city of Granada was once more welcomed by the 
royal presence. All the world knows that Philip V. was the first 
Bourbon that swayed the Spanish scepter. All the world knows 
that he married, in second nuptials, Elizabetta or Isabella (for 
they are the same), the beautiful princess of Parma; and all the 
world knows that by this chain of contingencies a French prince 
and an Italian princess were seated together on the Spanish 
throne. For a visit of this illustrious pair, the Alhambra was 
repaired and fitted up with all possible expedition. The arrival 
of the court changed the whole aspect of the lately deserted 
palace. The clangor of drum and trumpet, the tramp of steed 
about the avenues and outer court, the glitter of arms and display 
of banners about barbican and battlement, recalled the ancient 
and warlike glories of the fortress. A softer spirit, however, 
reigned within the royal palace. There was the rustling of robes 
and the cautious tread and murmuring voice of reverential cottrt- 
iers about the ante-chambers; a loitering of pages and maids of 
honor about the gardens, and the sound of music stealing from 
open casements. 
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Among those who attended in the train of the monarchs was 
a favorite page of the queen, named Ruyz de Alarcon. To say 
that he was a favorite page of the queen was at once to speak 
his eulogium, for every one in the suite of the stately Elizabetta 
was chosen for grace, and beauty, and accomplishments. He was 
just turned of eighteen, light and lithe of form, and graceful 
as a young Antinous. To the queen he was all deference and 
respect, yet he was at heart a roguish stripling, petted and 
spoiled by the ladies about the court and experienced in the ways 
of women far beyond his years. 

This loitering page was one morning rambling about the groves 
of the Generalife, which overlook the grounds of the Alhambra. 
He had taken with him for his amusement a favorite ger-falcon 
of the queen. In the course of his rambles, seeing a bird rising 
from a thicket, he unhooded the hawk and let him fly. The 
falcon towered high in the air, made a swoop at his quarry, 
but missing it, soared away, regardless of the calls of the page. 
The latter followed the truant bird with his eye, in its capricious 
flight, until he saw it alight upon the battlements of a remote and 
lonely tower, in the outer wall of the Alhambra, built on the 
edge of a ravine that separated the royal fortress from the ground 
of the Generalife. In was in fact the “Tower of the Princesses/* 

The page descended into the ravine and approached the tower, 
but it had no entrance from the glen, and its lofty hight rendered 
any attempt to scale it fruitless. Seeking one of the gates of the 
fortress, therefore, he made a wide circuit to that side of the 
tower facing within the walls. 

A small garden, enclosed by a trellis-work of reeds overhung 
with myrtle, lay before the tower. Opening a wicket, the page 
passed between beds of flowers and thickets of roses to the door. 
It was closed and bolted. A crevice in the door gave him a peep 
into the interior. There was a small Moorish hall with fretted 
walls, light marble columns, and an alabaster fountain surrounded 
with flowers. In the center hung a gilt cage containing a singing- 
bird ; beneath it, on a chair, lay a tortoise-shell cat among reels 
of silk and other articles of female labor, and a guitar decorated 
with ribbons leaned against the fountain. 

Ruyz de Alarcon was struck with these traces of female taste 
and elegance in a lonely and, as he had supposed, deserted tower. 
They reminded him of the tales of enchanted halls current in 
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the Alhambra; and the tortoise-shell cat might be some spell¬ 
bound princess. 

He knocked gently at the door. A beautiful face peeped out 
from a little window above, but was instantly withdrawn. He 
waited, expecting that the door would be opened, but he waited 
in vain; no footstep was to be heard within—all was silent. Had 
his senses deceived him, or was this beautiful apparition the fairy 
of the tower? He knocked again, and more loudly. After a little 
while the beaming face once more peeped forth; it was that of 
a blooming damsel of fifteen. 

The page immediately doffed his plumed bonnet, and entreated 
in the most courteous accents to be permitted to ascend the 
tower in pursuit of his falcon. 

“I dare not open the door, Senor,” replied the little damsel, 
blushing, “my aunt has forbidden it.” 

“I do beseech you, fair maid—it is the favorite falcon of the 
queen. I dare not return to the palace without it.” 

“Are you then one of the cavaliers of the court?” 

“I am, fair maid; but I shall lose the queen’s favor and my 
place, if I lose this hawk.” 

“Santa Maria! It is against you cavaliers of the court my aunt 
has charged me especially to bar the door.” 

“Against wicked cavaliers doubtless, but I am none of these, 
but a simple harmless page, who will be ruined and undone if 
you deny me this small request.” 

The heart of the little damsel was touched by the distress of 
the page. It was a thousand pities he should be ruined for the 
want of so trifling a boon. Surely too he could not be one of 
those dangerous beings whom her aunt had described as a species 
of cannibal, ever on the prowl to make prey of thoughtless dam ¬ 
sels; he was gentle and modest, and stood so entreatingly with 
cap in hand, and looked so charniing. 

The sly page saw that the garrison began to waver, and re¬ 
doubled his entreaties in such moving terms that it was not in 
the nature of mortal maiden to deny him; so the blushing little 
warden of the tower descended, and opened the door with a 
trembling hand, and if the page had been charmed by a mere 
glimpse of her countenance from the window, he was ravished 
by the full-length portrait now revealed to him. 

Her Andalusian bodice and trim basquina set off the round but 
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delicate symmetry of her form, which was as yet scarce verging 
into womanhood. Her glossy hair was parted on her forehead 
with scrupulous exactness, and decorated with a fresh-plucked 
rose, according to the universal custom of the country. It is true 
her complexion was tinged by the ardor of a southern sun, but 
it served to give richness to the mantling bloom of her cheek, 
and to highten the lustre of her melting eyes. 

Ruyz de Alarcon beheld this all with a single glance, for it 
became him not to tarry; he merely murmured his acknowledg¬ 
ments, and then bounded lightly up the spiral staircase in quest 
of his falcon. 

He soon returned with the truant bird upon his fist. The 
damsel, in the meantime, had seated herself by the fountain in 
the hall, and was winding silk; but in her agitation she let fall 
the reel upon the pavement. The page sprang and picked it up, 
then dropping gracefully on one knee presented it to her; but, 
seizing the hand extended to receive it, imprinted on it a kiss 
more fervent and devout than he had ever imprinted on the fair 
hand of his sovereign. 

“Ave Maria, Senort” exclaimed the damsel, blushing still 
deeper with confusion and surprize, for never before had she 
received such a salutation. 

The modest page made a thousand apologies, assuring her it 
was the vcay at court, of expressing the most profound homage 
and respect. 

Her anger, if anger she felt, was easily pacified, but her agita¬ 
tion and embarrassment continued, and she sat blushing deeper 
and deeper, with her eyes cast down upon her work, entangling 
the silk which she attempted to wind. 

The cunning page saw the confusion in the opposite camp, and 
would fain have profited by it, but the fine speeches he would have 
littered died upon his lips; his attempts at gallantry were awk¬ 
ward and ineffectual; and to his surprize, the adroit page, who 
had figured with such grace and effrontery among the most 
knowing and experienced ladies of the court, found himself awed 
and abashed in the presence of a simple damsel of fifteen. 

In fact, the artless maiden, in her own modesty and innocence, 
had guardians more effectual than the bolts and bars prescribed 
by her vigilant aunt. Still, where is the female bosom proof 
against the first whisperings of love? The lit le damsel, with all 
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her artlessness, instinctively comprehended all that the faltering 
tongue of the page failed to express, and her heart was fluttered 
at beholding, for the first time, a lover at her feet—and such 
a lover! 

The diffidence of the page, tho genuine, was shortlived, and 
he was recovering his usual ease and confidence, when a shrill 
voice was heard at a distance. 

“My aunt is returning from mass,” cried the damsel in affright; 
“I pray you, Senor, depart.” 

“Not until you grant me that rose from your hair as a re¬ 
membrance.” 

She hastily untwisted the rose from her raven locks. “Take 
it,” cried she, agitated and blushing, “but pray begone.” 

The page took the rose, and at the same time covered with 
kisses the fair hand that gave it. Then, placing the flower in 
his bonnet, and taking the falcon upon his fist, he bounded off 
through the garden, bearing away with him the heart of the gentle 
Jacinta. 

When the vigilant aunt arrived at the tower, she remarked 
the agitation of her niece, and an air of confusion in the hall; 
but a word of explanation sufficed. “A ger-falcon had pursued 
his prey into the hall.” 

“Mercy on us! to think of a falcon flying into the tower. Did 
ever one hear of so saucy a hawk? Why, the very bird in the 
cage is not safe!” 

The vigilant Fredegonda was one of the most wary of ancient 
spinsters. She had a becoming terror and distrust of what she 
denominated “the opposite sex,” which had gradually increased 
through a long life of celibracy. Not that the good lady had ever 
suffered from their wiles, nature having set up a safeguard in 
her face that forbade all trespass upon her premises; but ladies 
who have least cause to fear for themselves are most ready to 
keep a watch over their more tempting neighbors. 

The niece was the orphan of an officer who had fallen in the 
wars. She had been educated in a convent, and had recently been 
transferred from her sacred asylum to the immediate guardian¬ 
ship of Iher aunt, under whose overshadowing care she vegetated 
in obscurity, like an opening rose blooming beneath a brier. Nor 
indeed is this comparison entirely accidental; for, to tell the 
truth, her fresh and dawning beauty had caught the public eye, 
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even in her seclusion, and, with that poetical turn common to 
the people of Andalusia, the peasantry of the neighborhood had 
given her the appellation of “the Rose of the Alhambra.” 

The wary aunt continued to keep a faithful watch over her 
tempting little niece as long as the court continued at Granada, 
and flattered herself that her vigilance had been successful. It 
is true, the good lady was now and then discomposed by the 
tinkling of guitars and chanting of love ditties from the moonlit 
groves beneath the tower; but she would exhort her niece to shut 
her ears against such idle minstrelsy, assuring her that it was one 
of the arts of the opposite sex, by which simple maids were often 
lured to their undoing. Alas! what chance with a simple maid 
has a dry lecture against a moonlight serenade? 

At length king Philip cut short his sojourn at Granada, and 
suddenly departed with all his train. The vigilant Fredegonda 
watched the royal pageant as it issued forth from the Gate of 
Justice, and descended the great avenue leading to the city. 
When the last banner disappeared from her sight, she returned 
exulting to her tower, for all her cares were over. To her sur¬ 
prise, a light Arabian steed pawed the ground at the wicket-gate 
of the garden:—to her horror, she saw through the thickets of 
roses a youth, in gaily-embroidered dress, at the feet of her 
niece. At the sound of her footsteps he gave a tender adieu, 
bounded lightly over the barrier of reeds and myrtles, sprang 
upon his horse, and was out of sight in an instant. 

The tender Jacinta, in the agony of her grief, lost all thought 
of her aunt’s displeasure. Throwing herself into her arms, she 
broke forth into sobs and tears. 

“Ay de mi!” cried she; “he’s gone!—he’s gone !—he’s gone ! 
and I shall never see him more!” 

“Gone!— who is gone ?—what youth is that I saw at your 
feet?” 

“A queen’s page, aunt, who came to bid me farewell.” 

“A queen’s page, child!” echoed the vigilant Fredegonda, 
faintly, “and when did you become acquainted with the queen’s 
page?” 

“The morning that the ger-falcon came into the tower. It was 
the queen’s ger-falcon, and he came in pursuit of it.” 

“Ah, silly, silly girl! know that there are no ger-falcons half 
so dangerous as these young prankling pages, and it is precisely 
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such simple birds as thee that they pounce upon.” 

The aunt was at first indignant at learning that in despite of 
her boasted vigilance, a tender intercourse had been carried on by 
the youthful lovers, almost beneath her eye; but when she found 
that her simple-hearted niece, though thus exposed, without the 
protection of bolt or bar, to all the machinations of the opposite 
sex, had come forth unsinged from the fiery ordeal, she consoled 
herself with the persuasion that it was owing to the chaste and 
cautious maxims in which she had, as it were, steeped her to the 
very lips. 

While the aunt laid this soothing unction to her pride, the 
niece treasured up the oft-repeated vows of fidelity of the page. 
But what is the love of restless, roving man ? A vagrant stream 
that dallies for a time with each flower upon its bank, then 
passes on, and leaves them all in tears. 

Days, weeks, months elapsed, and nothing more was heard of 
the page. The pomegranate ripened, the vine yielded up its fruit, 
the autumnal rains descended in torrents from the mountains; the 
Sierra Nevada became covered with a snowy mantle, and wintry 
blasts howled through the halls of the Alhambra—still he came 
not. The winter passed away. Again the genial spring burst 
forth with song and blossom and balmy zephyr; the snows 
melted from the mountains, until none remained but on the lofty 
summit of Nevada, glistening through the summer air. Still 
nothing was heard of the forgetful page. 

In the meantime, the poor little Jacinta grew r pale and thought¬ 
ful. Her former occupations and amusements were abandoned, 
her silk lay entangled, her guitar unstrung, her flowers were neg¬ 
lected, the notes of her bird unheeded, and her eyes, once so 
bright, were dimmed with secret weeping. If any solitude could 
be devised to foster the passion of a love-lorn damsel, it would 
be such a place as the Alhambra, where everything seems dis¬ 
posed to produce tender and romantic reveries. It is a very 
paradise for lovers: how hard then to be alone in such a paradise 
—and not merely alone, but forsaken! 

“Alas, silly child I’ 1 would the staid and immaculate Fredegonda 
say, when she found her niece in one of her desponding moods— 
“did I not warn thee against the wiles and deceptions of these 
men? What couldst thou expect, too, from one of a haughty 
and aspiring family—thou an orphan, the descendant of a fallen 
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and impoverished line? Be assured, if the youth were true, his 
father, who is one of the proudest nobles about the court, would 
prohibit his union with one so humble and portionless as thou. 
Pluck up thy resolution, therefore, and drive these idle notions 
from thy mind.” 

The words of the immaculate Fredegonda only served to in¬ 
crease the melancholy of her niece, but she sought to indulge it in 
private. At a late hour one midsummer night, after her aunt had 
retired to rest, she remained alone in the hall of the tower, seated 
beside the alabaster fountain. It was here that the faithless 
page had first knelt and kissed her hand; it was here that he 
had often vowed eternal fidelity. The poor little damsel’s heart 
was overladen with sad and tender recollections, her tears began 
to flow, and slowly fell drop by drop into the fountain. By de¬ 
grees the crystal water became agitated, and—bubble—bubble- 
bubble—boiled up and was tossed about, until a female figure, 
richly clad in Moorish robes, slowly rose to view. 

Jacinta was so frightened that she fled from the hall, and did 
not venture to return.. The next morning she related what she 
had seen to her aunt, but the good lady treated it as a phantasy 
of her troubled mind, or supposed she had fallen asleep and 
dreamt beside the fountain. “Thou hast been thinking of the 
story of the three Moorish princesses that once inhabited this 
tower,” continued she, “and it has entered into thy dreams.” 

“What story, aunt? I know nothing of it.” 

“Thou hast certainly heard of the three princesses, Zayda, 
Zorayda, and Zorahayda, who were confined in this tower by 
the king their father, and agreed to fly with three Christian 
cavaliers. The first two accomplished their escape, but the third 
failed in her resolution, and, it is said, died in this tower.” 

“I now recollect to have heard it,” said Jacinta, “and to have 
wept over the fate of the gentle Zorahayda.” 

“Thou mayest well weep over her fate,” continued the aunt, 
“for the lover of Zorahayda was thy ancester. He long bemoaned 
his Moorish love; but time cured him of his grief, and he mar¬ 
ried a Spanish lady, from whom thou art descended.” 

Jacinta ruminated upon these words. “That what I have seen 
is no phantasy of the brain,” said she to herself, “I am confident. 
If indeed it be the spirit of the gentle Zorahayda, which I have 
heard lingers about this tower, of what should I be afraid? I’ll 
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watch by the fountain tonight—perhaps tnis visit will be re¬ 
peated.” 

Towards midnight, when every thing was quiet, she again took 
her seat in the hall. As the bell in the distant watchtower of the 
Alhambra struck the midnight hour, the fountain was again agi¬ 
tated; and bubble—bubble—bubble—it tossed about the waters 
until the Moorish female again rose to view. She was young 
and beautiful; her dress was rich with jewels, and in her hand 
she held a silver lute. Jacinta trembled and was faint, but was 
reassured by the soft and plaintive voice of the apparition, and 
the sweet expression of her pale, melancholy countenance. 

“Daughter of mortality,” said she, “what aileth thee? Why do 
thy tears trouble my fountain, and thy sighs and plaints disturb 
the quiet watches of the night?” 

“1 weep because of the faithlessness of man, and I bemoan 
my solitary and forsaken state.” 

“Take comfort; toy sorrows may yet have an end. Thou be- 
holdest a Moorish princess, who, like thee, was unhappy in her 
love. A Christian knight, thy ancestor, won my heart, and would 
have borne me to his native land and to the bosom of his church. 
1 was a convert in my heart, but I lacked courage equal to my 
faith, and lingered till too late. For this the evil genii are per¬ 
mitted to have power over me, and I remain enchanted in this 
tower until some pure Christian will deign to break the magic 
spell. Wilt thou undertake the task?” 

“I will,” replied the damsel, trembling. 

“Come hither then, and fear not; dip thy hand in the foun¬ 
tain, sprinkle the water over me, and baptize me after the man¬ 
ner of thy faith; so shall the enchantment be dispelled, and my 
troubled spirit have repose.” 

The damsel advanced with faltering steps, dipped her hand in 
the fountain, collected water in the palm, and sprinkled it over 
the pale face of the phantom. 

The latter smiled with ineffable benignity. She dropped her 
silver lute at the feet of Jacinta, crossed her white arms upon her 
bosom, and melted from sight, so that it seemed merely as if a 
shower of dewdrops had fallen into the fountain. 

Jacinta retired from the hall filled with awe and wonder. She 
scarcely closed her eyes that night; but when she awoke at day¬ 
break out of a troubled slumber, the whole appeared to her like 
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a distempered dream. On descending into the hall, however, 
the truth of the vision was established, for, beside the fountain, 
she beheld the silver lute glittering in the morning sunshine. 

She hastened to her aunt, to relate all that had befallen her, 
and called her to behold the lute as a testimonial of the reality 

w 

of her story. If the good lady had any lingering doubts, they 
were removed when Jacinta touched the instrument, for she 
drew forth such ravishing tones as to thaw even the frigid 
bosom of the immaculate Fredegonda, that region of eternal 
winter, into a genial flow. Nothing but supernatural melody 
could have produced such an effect. 

The extraordinary power of the lute became every day more 
and more apparent. The wayfarer passing by the tower w r as 
detained, and, as it were, spellbound, in breathless ecstacy. The 
very birds gathered in the neighboring trees, and hushing their 
own strains, listened in charmed silence. 

Rumor soon spread the news abroad. The inhabitants of Gra¬ 
nada thronged to the Alhambra to catch a few notes of the 
transcendent music floated about the tower of Las Infantas. 

The lovely little minstrel was at length drawn forth from her 
retreat. The rich and powerful of the land contended who should 
entertain and do honor to her; or rather, who should secure the 
charms of her lute to draw fashionable throngs to their saloons. 
Wherever she went her vigilant aunt kept a dragon watch at her 
elbow, awing the throngs of impassioned admirers, who hung in 
raptures on her strains. The reports of her wonderful powers 
spread from city to city. Malaga, Seville, Cordova, all became 
successively mad on the theme; nothing was talked of through¬ 
out Andalusia but the beautiful minstrel of the Alhambra. How 
could it be otherwise among a. people so musical and gallant as 
the Andalusians, when the lute was magical in its powers, and 
the minstrel inspired by love! 

While all Andalusia was thus music mad, a different mood 
prevailed at the court of Spain. Philip V., as is well known, 
was a miserable hypochrondiac, and subject to all kinds of 
fancies. Sometimes he would keep to his bed for weeks to¬ 
gether, groaning under imaginary complaints. At other times 
he would insist upon abdicating his throne, to the great annoy¬ 
ance of his royal spouse, who had a strong relish for the splen¬ 
dor of a court and the glories of a crown, and guided the 
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sceptre of her imbecile lord with an expert and steady hand. 

Nothing was found to be so efficacious in dispelling the royal 
megrims as the power of music; the queen took care, therefore, 
to have the best performers, both vocal and instrumental, at 
hand, and retained the famous Italian singer Farinelli about the 
court as a kind of royal physician. 

At the moment we treat of, however, a freak had come over 
the mind of this sapient and illustrious Bourbon that surpassed 
all former vagaries. After a long spell of imaginary illness, which 
set all the strains of Farinelli and the consultations of a whole 
orchestra of court fiddlers at defiance, the monarch fairly, in 
idea, gave up the ghost, and considered himself absolutely dead. 

This would have been harmless enough, and even convenient 
both to his queen and his courtiers, had he been content to re¬ 
main in the quietude befitting a dead man; but to their annoy¬ 
ance he insisted upon having the funeral ceremonies performed 
over him, and, to their inexpressible perplexity, began to grow 
impatient, and to revile bitterly at them for negligence and 
disrespect, in leaving him unburied. What was to be done? To 
disobey the king’s positive commands was monstrous in the eyes 
of the obsequious courtiers of a punctilious court—but to obey 
him, and bury him alive would be downright regicide! 

In the midst of this fearful dilemma a rumor reached the 
court, of the female minstrel who was turning the brains of 
all Andalusia. The queen dispatched missions in all haste to sum¬ 
mon her to St. Udefonso, where the court at that time resided. 

Within a few days, as the queen with her maids of honor 
was walking in those stately gardens, intended, with their 
avenues and terraces and fountains, to eclipse the glories of 
Veisailles, the far-famed minstrel was conducted into her pres¬ 
ence. The imperial Elizabeth gazed with surprise at the youthful 
and unpretending appearance of the little being that had set 
the world madding. She was in her picturesque Andalusian 
dress, her silver lute in hand, and stood with modest and down¬ 
cast eyes, but with a simplicity and freshness of beauty that still 
bespoke her “the Rose of the Alhambra.” 

As usual she was accompanied by the ever-vigilant Frede- 
gonda, who gave the whole history of her parentage and descent 
to the inquiring queen. If the stately Elizabetta had been inter¬ 
ested by the appearance of Jacinta, she was still more pleased 
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when she learnt that she was of a meritorious though impov¬ 
erished line, and that her father had bravely fallen in the service 
of the crown. “If thy powers equal thy renown,” said she, “and 
thou canst cast forth this evil spirit that possesses thy sovereign, 
thy fortunes shall henceforth be my care, and honors and wealth 
attend thee.” 

Impatient to make trial of her skill, she led the way at once 
to the apartment of the moody monarch. 

Jacinta followed with downcast eyes through files of guards 
and crowds of courtiers. They arrived at length at a great 
chamber hung with black. The windows were closed to exclude 
the light of day: a number of yellow wax tapers in silver sconces 
diffused a lugubrious light, and dimly revealed the figures of 
mutes in mourning dresses, and courtiers who glided about with 
noiseless step and woebegone visage. In the midst of a funeral 
bed or bier, his hands folded on his breast, and the tip of his 
nose just visible, lay extended this would-be-buried monarch. 

The queen entered the chamber in silence, and pointing to a 
footstool in an obscure corner, beckoned to Jacinta to sit down 
and commence. 

At first she touched her lute with a faltering hand, but gath¬ 
ering confidence and animation as she proceeded, drew forth 
such soft aerial harmony, that all present could scarce believe 
it mortal. As to the monarch, who had already considered 
himself in the world of spirits, he set it down for some angelic 
melody or the music of the spheres. By degrees the theme was 
varied, and the voice of the minstrel accompanied the instrument. 
She poured forth one of the legendary ballads treating of the 
ancient glories of the Alhambra and the achievements of the 
Moors. Her whole soul entered into the theme, for with the 
recollections of the Alhambra was associated the story of her 
love. The funeral chamber resounded with the animating strain. 
It entered into the gloomy heart of the monarch. He raised his 
head and gazed around: he sat up in his couch, his eye began 
to kindle—at length, leaping upon the floor, he called for sword 
and buckler. 

The triumph of music, or rather of the enchanted lute, was 
complete; the demon of melancholy was cast forth; and, as it 
were, a dead man brought to life. The windows of the apart¬ 
ment were thrown open; the glorious effulgence of Spanish sun- 
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shine burst into the late lugubrious chamber; all eyes sought the 
lovely enchantress, but the lute had fallen from her hand, she 
had sunk upon the earth, and the next moment was clasped to 
the bosom of Ruyz de Alarcon. 

The nuptials of the happy couple were celebrated soon after¬ 
wards with great splendor, and the Rose of the Alhambra became 
the ornament and delight of the court. “But hold—not so fast” 
—I hear the reader exclaim, “this is jumping to the end of a 
story at a furious rate. First let us know how Ruyz de Alarcon 
managed to account to Jacinta for his long neglect. v Nothing 
more easy; the venerable, time-honored excuse, the opposition 
to his wishes by a proud, pragmatical old father ; besides, young 
people, who really like one another, soon come to an amicable 
understanding, and bury all past grievances when once they 
meet. 

But how was the proud pragmatical old father reconciled to 
the match? 

Oh! as to that, his scruples were easily overcome by a word 
or two from the queen; especially as dignities and rewards were 
showered upon the blooming favorite of royalty. Besides, the 
lute of Jacinta, you know, possessed a magic power, and could 
control the most stubborn head and hardest breast. 

And what became of the enchanted lute? 

O that is the most curious matter of all, and plainly proves 
the truth of the whole story. That lute remained for some time 
in the family, but was purloined and carried off, as was sup¬ 
posed, by the great singer Farinelli, in pure jealousy. At his 
death it passed into other hands in Italy, who were ignorant 
of its mystic powers, and melting down the silver, transferred 
the strings to an old Cremona fiddle. The strings still retain 
something of their magic virtues. A word in the reader's ear, 
but let it go no further—that fiddle is now bewitching the whole 
world—it is the fiddle of Paganini. 



THOMAS JEFFERSON 

1743-1826 

The third president of the United States and the author of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, although primarily a man of action, yet wielded 
a forceful and effective pen. The Declaration of Independence, indeed, 
ranks high as literature. The state papers and correspondence of Jeffer¬ 
son fill many volumes, and the average of their excellence is perhaps 
higher than in the case of any other president. 

FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

F RIENDS and Fellow-Citizens: Called upon to undertake the 
duties of the first executive office of our country, I avail 
myself of the presence of that portion of my fellow-citizens 
which is here assembled, to express my grateful thanks for the 
favor with which they have been pleased to look towards me, to 
declare a sincere consciousness, that the task is above my talents, 
and that I approach it with those anxious and awful presenti¬ 
ments, which the greatness of the charge, and the weakness of 
my powers, so justly inspire. A rising nation; spread over a wide 
and fruitful land, traversing all the seas with the rich produc¬ 
tions of their industry, engaged in commerce with nations who 
feel power and forget right, advancing rapidly to destinies be¬ 
yond the reach of mortal eye; when I contemplate these trans¬ 
cendent objects, and see the honor, the happiness, and the hopes 
of this beloved country committed to the issue and the auspices 
of this day, I shrink from the contemplation, and humble myself 
before the magnitude of the undertaking. Utterly, indeed, should 
I despair, did not the presence of many, whom I here see, re¬ 
mind me, that, in the other high authorities provided by our 
Constitution, I shall find resources of wisdom, of virtue, and of. 
zeal, on which to rely under all difficulties. To you, then, gentle¬ 
men, who are charged with the sovereign functions of legisla¬ 
tion, and to those associated with you, I look with encouragement 
for that guidance and support which may enable us to steer with 
safety the vessel in which we are all embarked, amidst the con¬ 
flicting elements of a troubled world. 

During the contest of opinion through which we have passed, 
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the animation of discussions and of exertions has sometimes 
worn an aspect which might impose on strangers unused to think 
freely, and to speak and to write what they think; but this being 
now decided by the voice of the nation, announced according to 
the rules of the Constitution, all will of course arrange them¬ 
selves under the will of the law, and unite in common efforts for 
the common good. All too will bear in mind this sacred prin¬ 
ciple, that though the will of the majority is in all cases to pre¬ 
vail, that will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; that the minor¬ 
ity possess their equal rights, which equal laws must protect, and 
to violate which would be oppression. Let us, then, fellow-citi¬ 
zens, unite with one heart and one mind, let us restore to social 
intercourse that harmony and affection without which liberty, 
and even life itself, are but dreary things. And let us reflect, that 
having banished from our land that religious intolerance under 
which mankind so long bled and suffered, we have yet gained lit¬ 
tle, if we countenance a political intolerance, as despotic as 
wicked, and capable of as bitter and bloody persecutions. Dur¬ 
ing the throes and convulsions of the ancient world, during the 
agonizing spasms of infuriated man, seeking through blood and 
slaughter his long-lost liberty, it was not wonderful that the agi¬ 
tation of the billows should reach even this distant and peaceful 
shore; that this should be felt and feared by some, and less by 
others; and should divide opinions as to measures of safety; but 
every difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. We 
have called by different names brethren of the same principle. We 
are all Republicans; we are all Federalists. If there be any 
among us who would wish to dissolve this Union, or to change 
its Republican form, let them stand undisturbed as monuments 
of the safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated, where 
reason is left free to combat it. I know, indeed, that some honest 
men fear that a Republican government cannot be strong; that 
this government is not strong enough. But would the honest pa¬ 
triot, in the full tide of successful experiment, abandon a gov¬ 
ernment which has so far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic 
and visionary fear, that this government, the world's best hope, 
may, by possibility, want energy to preserve itself ? I trust not. 
I believe this, on the contrary, the strongest government on earth. 
J believe it the only one, where every man, at the call of the law, 
would fly to the standard of the law, and would meet the inva- 
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sions of the public order as his own personal concern. Some¬ 
times it is said, that man cannot be trusted with the government 
of himself. Can he then be trusted with the government of 
others? Or, have we found angels in the form of kings, to gov¬ 
ern him? Let history answer this question. 

Let us, then, with courage and confidence, pursue our own 
Federal and Republican principles; our attachment to union and 
representative government. Kindly separated by nature and a 
wide ocean from the exterminating havoc of one-quarter of the 
globe; too high-minded to endure the degradations of the others; 
possessing a chosen country, with room enough for our descen¬ 
dants to the thousandth and thousandth generation; enter¬ 
taining a due sense of our equal right to the use of our own 
faculties, to the acquisition of our own industry, to honor and 
confidence from our fellow-citizens, resulting not from birth, 
but from our actions and our sense of them; enlightened by a 
benign religion, professed indeed and practiced in various forms, 
yet all of them inculcating honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, 
and the love of man; acknowledging and adoring an overruling 
Providence, which, by all its dispensations, proves that it delights 
in the happiness of man here, and his greater happiness here¬ 
after ; with all these blessings, what more is necessary to make 
us a happy and prosperous nation? Still one thing more, fellow- 
citizens, a wise and frugal government which shall restrain men 
from injuring one another, shall leave them free to regulate their 
own pursuit of industry and improvement, and shall not take 
from the mouth the bread it has earned. This is the sum of 
good government; and this is necessary to close the circle of our 
felicities. 

About to enter, fellow-citizens, on the exercise of duties 
which comprehend everything dear and valuable to you, it is 
proper you should understand what I deem the essential prin¬ 
ciples of our government, and consequently, those which ought 
to shape its administration. I will compress them within the nar¬ 
rowest compass they will bear, stating the general principle, but 
not all its limitations. Equal and exact justice to all men, of 
whatever state or persuasion, religious or political; .peace, com¬ 
merce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling alliances 
with none; the support of the State governments in all their 
rights, as the most competent administrations for our domestic 
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concerns, and the surest bulwarks against anti-Republican ten¬ 
dencies; the preservation of the general government in its whole 
constitutional vigor, as the sheet-anchor of our peace at home, 
and safety abroad; a jealous care of the right of election by 
the people, a mild and safe corrective of abuses which are lopped 
by the sword of revolution where peaceable remedies are un¬ 
provided; absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the majority, 
the vital principle of the republics, from which there is no 
appeal but to force, the vital principle and immediate parent 
of despotism; a well-disciplined militia, our best reliance in 
peace, and for the first moments of war, till regulars may relieve 
them; the supremacy of the civil over the military authority; 
economy in the public expense, that labor might be lightly bur¬ 
dened; the honest payment of our debts and sacred preserva¬ 
tion of the public faith; encouragement of agricultue, and of 
commerce as its handmaid; the diffusion of information, and ar¬ 
raignment of all abuses at the bar of public reason; freedom of 
religion; freedom of the press; and freedom of person, under 
the protection of the habeas corpus; and trial by juries impar¬ 
tially selected. These principles form the bright constellation 
which has gone before us, and guided our steps through an age 
of revolution and reformation. The wisdom of our sages, and 
blood of our heroes, have been devoted to their attainment; they 
should be the creed of our political faith, the text of civic in¬ 
struction, the touchstone by which to try the services of those 
we trust; and should we wander from them in moments of error 
or of alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps, and to regain the 
road which alone leads to peace, liberty, and safety. 

I repair, then, fellow-citizens, to the post you have assigned 
me. With experience enough in subordinate offices to have seen 
the difficulties of this, the greatest of all, T have learned to 
expect that it will rarely fall to the lot of imperfect man, to 
retire from this station with the reputation and the favor which 
bring him to it. Without pretensions to that high confidence 
you reposed in our first and greatest revolutionary character, 
whose pre-eminent services had entitled him to the first place in 
his country’s love, and destined for him the fairest page in the 
volume of faithful history, I ask so much confidence only as may 
give firmness and effect to the legal administration of your 
affairs. I shall often go wrong through defect of judgment. 
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When right, I shall often be thought wrong by those whose 
positions will not command a view of the whole ground. I ask 
your indulgence for my own errors, which will never be inten¬ 
tional ; and your support against the errors of others, who may 
condemn what they would not, if seen in all its parts. The 
approbation implied by your suffrage, is a great consolation to 
me for the past; and my future solicitude will be, to retain the 
good opinion of those who have bestowed it in advance, to con¬ 
ciliate that of others, by doing them all the good in my power, 
and to be instrumental to the happiness and freedom of all. 

Relying, then, on the patronage of your good-will, I advance 
with obedience to the work, ready to retire from it whenever 
you become sensible how much better choice it is in your power 
to make. And may that Infinite Power which rules the destinies 
of the universe, lead our councils to what is best, and give them 
a favorable issue of your peace and prosperity. 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

1809-1865 

Lincoln belongs to the ages first and foremost as the great emancipator, 
but his literary skill was by no means negligible. The inaugural speeches 
are masterpieces of. their kind, and the Gettysburg Address will always 
rank first in oratorical literature. 

GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 

F OURSCORE and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new nation, conceived, in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting-place 
for those who here gave their lives that the nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But, 
in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate— 
we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave men, living and dead r 
who struggled here have consecrated it, far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the un¬ 
finished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather fdr us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain—that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

F ELLOW-CITIZENS of the United States; In compliance 
with a custom as old as the Government itself, I appear before 
you to address you briefly, and to take in your presence the oath 
prescribed by the Constitution of the United States to be taken 
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by the President “before he enters on the execution of his office.” 

I do not consider it necessary at present for me to discuss 
those matters of administration about which there is no special 
anxiety or excitement. 

Apprehension seems to exist among the people of the Southern 
States that by the accession of a Republican Administration their 
property and their peace and personal security are to be endan¬ 
gered. There has never been any reasonable cause for such appre¬ 
hensions. Indeed, the most ample evidence to the contrary has 
all the while existed and been open to their inspection. It is 
found in nearly all the published speeches of him who now ad¬ 
dresses you. I do but quote from one of those speeches when I 
declare that “I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to inter¬ 
fere with the institution of slavery in the States where it exists. 
I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclina¬ 
tion to do so/’ Those who nominated and elected me did so with 
full knowledge that I had made this and many similar declara- 
lions, and had never recanted them. And, more than this, they 
placed in the platform for my acceptance, and as a law to them¬ 
selves and to me, the clear and emphatic resolution which I 
now read: 

Resolved , That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 
States, and especially the right of each State to order and control 
its own domestic institutions according to its own judgment 
exclusively, is essential to that balance of power on which the 
perfection and endurance of our politidal fabric depend, and we 
denounce the lawless invasion by armed force of the soil of any 
State or Territory, no matter under what pretext, as among the 
gravest of crimes/’ 

I now reiterate these sentiments; and, in doing so, I only 
press upon the public attention the most conclusive evidence of 
which the case is susceptible, that the property, peace, and secur¬ 
ity of no section are to be in. any wise endangered by the now 
incoming Administration. I add, too, that all the protection 
which, consistently with the Constitution and the laws, can be 
given, will be cheerfully given to all the States when lawfully 
demanded, for whatever cause—as cheerfully to one section, as 
to another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of fugitives 
from service or labor. The clause I now read is as plainly written 
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in the Constitution as any other of its provisions: 

“No person held to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be clue.” 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was intended by 
those who made it for the reclaiming of what we call fugitive 
slaves ; and the intention of the lawgiver is the law. All Members 
of Congress swear their support to the whole Constitution—to 
this provision as much as to any other. To the proposition, then, 
that slaves whose cases come within the terms of this clause, 
“shall be delivered tip,” their oaths are unanimous. Now, if they 
would make the effort in good temper, could they not with nearly 
equal unanimity frame and pass a law by means of which to 
keep good that unanimous oath ? 

There is some difference of opinion whether this clause should 
be enforced bv the National or by State authority; but surely 
that difference is not a very material one. If the slave is to be 
surrendered, it can be of but little consequence to him, or to 
others, by which authority it is done. And should anyone, in any 
case, -be content that his oath shall go unkept, on a merely un¬ 
substantial controversy as to how it shall be kept? 

Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all the safe¬ 
guards of liberty known in civilized and humane jurisprudence 
to be introduced so that a free man be not, in any case, surren¬ 
dered as a slave? And might it not be well at the same time to 
provide by law for the enforcement of that clause in the Consti¬ 
tution which guarantees that “the citizen of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States?” 

I take the official oath today with no mental reservations and 
with no purpose to construe the Constitution or laws by any 
hypercritical rules. And while I do not choose now to specify 
particular acts of Congress as proper to be enforced, I do suggest 
that it will be much safer for all, both in official and private 
stations, to conform to and abide by all those acts which stand 
unrepealed, than to violate any of them trusting to find impunity 
in having them held to be unconstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of a Presi 
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dent under our National Constitution. During that period fifteen 
different and greatly distinguished citizens have, in succession, 
administered the Executive branch of the Government. They 
have conducted it through many perils, and generally with great 
success. Yet, with all this scope of precedent, I now enter upon 
the same task for the brief constitutional term of four years 
under great and peculiar difficulty. A disruption of the Federal 
Union, heretofore only menaced, is now formidably attempted. 

I hold that, in contemplation of universal law and of the Con¬ 
stitution, the Union of these States is perpetual. Perpetuity is 
implied, if not expressed, in the fundamental law of all national 
governments. It is safe to assert that no government proper ever 
had a provision in its organic law for its own termination. Con¬ 
tinue to execute all the express provisions of our National Con¬ 
stitution, and the Union will endure forever—it being impossible 
to destroy it except by some action not provided for in the in¬ 
strument itself. 

Again, if the United States be not a Government proper, but 
an association of States in the nature of contract merely, can 
it, as a contract, be peaceably unmade by less than all the parties 
who made it ? One party to a contract may violate it-*—'break it, so 
to speak, but does it not require all to lawfully rescind it? 

Descending from these general principles, we find the proposi¬ 
tion that, in legal contemplation, the Union is perpetual, con¬ 
firmed by the history of the Union itself. The Union is much 
older than the Constitution. It was formed, in fact, by the 
Articles of Association in 1774. It was matured and continued by 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776. It was further ma¬ 
tured, and the faith of all the then thirteen States expressly 
plighted and engaged that it should be perpetual, by the Articles 
of Confederation in 1778. And, finally, in 1787, one of the 
declared objects for ordaining and establishing the Constitution 
was, “to form a more perfect Union ” 

But if the destruction of the Union by one, or by a part only, 
of the States be lawfully possible, the Union is less perfect than 
before the Constitution, having lost the vital element of per¬ 
petuity. 

It follows from these views that no State, upon its own mere 
motion, can lawfully get out of the Union; that resolves and 
ordinances to that effect are legally void; and that acts of vio- 
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lence, within any State or States, against the authority of the 
United States, are insurrectionary or revolutionary, according to 
circumstances. 

I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution and the 
laws, the Union is unbroken; and to the extent of my ability I 
shall take care, as the Constitution itself expressly enjoins upon 
me, that the laws of the Union be faithfully executed in all of 
the States. Doing this I deem to be only a simple duty on my 
part; and I shall perform it, so far as practicable, unless my 
rightful masters, the American people, shall withhold the requisite 
means, or in some authoritative manner direct the contrary. I 
trust this will not be regarded as a menace, but only as the de¬ 
clared purpose of the Union that it will constitutionally defend 
and maintain itself. 

In doing this there needs to be no bloodshed or violence; and 
there shall be none, unless it be forced upon the national author¬ 
ity. The power confided to me will be used to hold, occupy, and 
possess the property and places belonging to the Government, 
and to collect the duties and imposts; but beyond what may be 
necessary for these objects, there will be no invasion, no using 
of force against or among the people anywhere. W here hostility 
to the United States, in any interior locality, shall be so great 
and universal as to prevent competent resident citizens from 
holding the Federal offices, there will be no attempt to force 
obnoxious strangers among the people for that object. While 
the strict legal right may exist in the Government to enforce 
the exercise of these offices, the attempt to do so would be so 
irritating, and so nearly impracticable withal, that 1 deem it better 
to forego for the time the uses of such offices. t 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished in all 
parts of the Union. So far as possible, the people everywhere 
shall have that sense of perfect security which is most favorable 
to calm thought and reflection. The course here indicated, will 
be followed unless current events and experience shall show a 
modification or change to be proper, and in every case and 
exigency my best discretion will be exercised according to cir¬ 
cumstances actually existing, and with a view and a hope of a 
peaceful solution of the national troubles, and the restoration 
of fraternal sympathies and affections. 

That there are persons in one section or another who seek to 
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destroy the Union at all events, and are glad of any pretext to 
do it, I will neither affirm nor deny; but if there be such, I need 
address no word to them. To those, however, who really love the 
Union may I not speak? 

Before entering upon so grave a matter as the destruction of 
our national fabric, with all its benefits, its memories, and its 
hopes, would it not be wise to ascertain precisely why we do it? 
W ill you hazard so desperate a step while there is any possibility 
that any portion of the ills you fly from lmve no real existence? 
Will you, while the certain ills you fly to are greater than all the 
real ones you fly from—will you risk the commission of so 
fearful a mistake ? 

All profess to be content in the Union, if all constitutional 
rights can be maintained. It is true, then, that any right, plainly 
written in the Constitution, has been denied? I think not. Hap¬ 
pily the human mind is so constituted, that no party can reach 
to the audacity of doing this. Think, if you can, of a single 
instance in which a plainly written provision of the Constitution 
has ever been denied, if by the mere force of numbers a major¬ 
ity should deprive a minority in any clearly written constitutional 
right, it might, in a moral point of view, justify revolution— 
certainly would if such a right were a vital one. But such is not 
our case. All the vital rights of minorities and of individuals 
are so plainly assured to them by affirmations and negations, 
guaranties and prohibitions, in the Constitution, that controversies 
never arise concerning them. But no organic law can ever be 
framed with a provision specifically applicable to every question 
which may occur in practical administration. No foresight can 
anticipate, nor any document of reasonable length contain, ex¬ 
press provisions for all possible questions. Shall fugitives from 
labor be surrendered by national or by State authority? The 
Constitution does not expressly say. May Congress prohibit slav¬ 
ery ip the Territories? The Constitution does not expressly say. 
Must Congress protect slavery in the Territories ? The Consti¬ 
tution does not expressly say. 

From questions of this class spring all our constitutional con¬ 
troversies, and we divide upon them into majorities and minori¬ 
ties. If the minority will not acquiesce, the majority must, or the 
Government must cease. There is no other alternative; for con¬ 
tinuing the Government is acquiescence on one side or the other. 
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If a minority in such case will secede rather than acquiesce, 
they make a precedent which in turn will divide and ruin them; 
for a minority of their own will secede from them whenever a 
majority refuses to be controlled by such minority. For instance, 
why may not any portion of a new confederacy a year or two 
hence arbitrarily secede again, precisely as portions of the present 
Union now claim to secede from it ? All who cherish disunion 
sentiments are now being educated to the exact temper of doing 
this. 

Is there such perfect identity of interests among the States 
to compose a new Union as to produce harmony only, and pre¬ 
vent renewed secession ? 

Plainly, the central idea of secession is the essence of anarchy. 
A majority held in restraint by constitutional checks and limita¬ 
tions, and always changing easily with deliberate changes of 
popular opinions and sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a 
free people. Whoever rejects it does, of necessity, fly to anarchy 
or to despotism. Unanimity is impossible; the rule of a minority, 
as a permanent arrangement, is wholly inadmissible; so that, re¬ 
jecting the majority principle, anarchy or despotism in some 
form is all that is left. 

I do not forget the position, assumed by some, that constitu¬ 
tional questions are to be decided by the Supreme Court; nor do 
I deny that such decisions must be binding, in any case, upon the 
parties to a suit, as to the object of that suit, while they are also 
entitled to very high respect and consideration in all parallel 
cases by all other departments of the Government. And while 
it is obviously possible that such decision may be erroneous in 
any given case, still the evil effect following it, being limited to 
that particular case, with the chance that it may be overruled 
and never become a precedent for other cases, can better be 
borne than could the evils of a different practice. At the same 
time, the candid citizen must confess that if the policy of the 
Government, upon vital questions affecting the whole people, is 
to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the Supreme Court, the 
instant they are made, in ordinary litigation between parties in 
personal actions, the people will have ceased to he their own 
rulers, having to that extent practically resigned their govern¬ 
ment into the hands of that eminent tribunal. Nor is there in this 
view any assault upon the court or the judges. It is a duty from 
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which they may not shrink to decide cases properly brought 
before them, and it is no fault of theirs if others seek to turn 
their decisions to political purposes. 

One section of our country believes slavery is right, and 
ought to be extended, while the other believes it is wrong , and 
ought not to be extended. This is the only substantial dispute. 
The fugitive-slave clause of the Constitution, and the law for 
the suppression of the foreign slave trade, are each as well 
enforced, perhaps, as any law can ever be in a community where 
the moral sense of the people imperfectly supports the law itself. 
The great body of the people abide by the dry legal obligation 
in both cases, and a few break over in each. This, I think, cannot 
be perfectly cured; and it would be worse in both cases after 
the separation of the sections, than before. The foreign slave 
trade, now imperfectly suppressed, would be ultimately revived 
without restriction, in one section; while fugitive slaves, now 
only partially surrendered, would not be surrendered at all by 
the other. 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot remove 
our respective sections from each other, nor build an impassable 
wall between them. A husband and wife may be divorced, and 
go out of the presence and beyond the reach of each other; 
but the different parts of our country cannot do this. They can¬ 
not but remain face to face, and intercourse, either amicable 
or hostile, must continue between them. Is it possible, then, to 
make that intercourse more advantageous or more satisfactory 
after separation than before? Can aliens make treaties easier 
than friends can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully 
enforced between aliens than laws can among friends ? Suppose 
you go to war, you cannot fight always; and when, after much 
loss on both sides, and no gain on either, you cease fighting, the 
identical old questions as to terms of intercourse are again 
upon you. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people who 
inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the existing 
Government, they can exercise their constitutional right of 
amending it, or their revolutionary right to dismember or over¬ 
throw it. I cannot be ignorant of the fact that many worthy 
and patriotic citizens are desirous of having the National Con¬ 
stitution amended. While I make no recommendation of amend- 
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merits, I fully recognize the rightful authority of the people over 
the whole subject, to be exercised in either of the modes pre¬ 
scribed in the instrument itself; and I should, under existing 
circumstances, favor rather than oppose a fair opportunity being 
afforded the people to act upon it. I will venture to add that to 
me the convention mode seems preferable, in that it allows 
amendments to originate with the people themselves, instead of 
only permitting them to take or reject propositions originated 
by others, not especially chosen for the purpose, and which 
might not be precisely such as they would wish to either accept 
or refuse. I understand a proposed amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion—which amendment, however, I have not seen—has passed 
Congress, to the effect that the Federal Government shall never 
interfere with the domestic institutions of the States, including 
that of persons held to service. To avoid misconstruction of 
what I have said, I depart from my purpose, not to speak of 
particular amendments, so far as to say that, holding such a pro¬ 
vision to now be implied constitutional law, I have no objection 
to its being made express or irrevocable. 

The Chief Magistrate derives all his authority from the people, 
and they have conferred none upon him to fix terms for the 
separation of the States. The people themselves can do this also 
if they choose; but the Executive, as such, has nothing to do with 
it. His duty is to administer the present Government, as it came 
to his hands, and to transmit it, unimpaired by him, to his suc¬ 
cessor. 

Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate 
justice of the people? Is there any better or equal hope in the 
world? In our present differences is either party without faith 
of being in the right? If the Almighty Ruler of Nations, with 
his eternal truth and justice, be on your side of the North, or on 
yours of the South, that truth and that justice will surely prevail 
by the judgment of this great tribunal of the American people. 

By the frame of the Government under which we live, this 
same people have wisely given their public servants but little 
power for mischief; and have, with equal wisdom, provided for 
the return of that little to their own hands at veiy short intervals. 
While the people retain their virtue and vigilance, no administra¬ 
tion, by any extreme of wickedness or folly, can very seriously 
injure the government in the short space of four years. 
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My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon this 
whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. If 
there be an object to hurry any of you in hot haste to a step 
which you would never take deliberately, that object will be 
frustrated by taking time; but no good object can be frustrated 
by it. Such of you as are now dissatisfied, still have the old 
Constitution unimpaired, and, on the sensitive point, the laws of 
your own framing under it; while the new Administration will 
have no immediate power, if it would, *to change either. If it 
were admitted that you who are dissatisfied hold the right side 
in the dispute, there still is no single good reason for precipitate 
action. Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance 
on Him who has never yet forsaken this favored land are still 
competent to adjust, in the best way, all our present difficulty. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not in 
mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The Government will 
not assail you . You can have no conflict without being yourselves 
the aggressors. You have no oath registered in Heaven to destroy 
the Government, while I shall have the most solemn one to 
“preserve, protect, and defend it.” 

I am loth to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must 
not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battle-field and patriot grave to every living 
heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when again touched, as surely they will be, 
by the better angels of our nature. 



HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
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Born in Portland, Maine, a descendant of John and Priscilla Alden, 
Educated at Bowdoin College. Studied law in his father’s office, aban¬ 
doning the study to become professor of modern languages at Bowdoin 
and, later, professor of Belles-Lettres at Harvard. A journey in Europe 
was saddened by the death of his wife. He married again, and lived 
very happily in the midst of his family, doing his best work, until his 
second wife was burnt to death, a tragedy from which he never fully 
recovered. His later life was passed tranquilly in Cambridge, where 
his house was the object of pilgrimages from all parts of Europe and 
America. Longfellow’s prose work consists of travel sketches and short 
stories. His fame attaches to such poems as “Evangeline,” “Hiawatha,” 
and “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” and to the translation of Dante’s 
“Divina Commedia.” 

THE NOTAKY OF PfiRIGUEUX. 

Do not trust thy body with a physician. He’ll make thy foolish bones 
go without flesh in a fortnight, and thy soul walk without a ‘body a sen¬ 
night after.-S hirley. 

Y OU must know, gentlemen, that there lived some years ago, 
in the city of Perigueux, an honest notary-public, the des¬ 
cendant of a very ancient and broken-down family, and the oc¬ 
cupant of one of those old weather-beaten tenements which re¬ 
mind you of times of your great-grandfather. He was a man of an 
unoffending, quiet disposition; the father of a family, though 
not the head of it,—for in that family “the hen overcrowed the 
cock,” and the neighbors, when they spake of the notary, shrugged 
their shoulders, and exclaimed, “Poor fellow! his spurs want 
sharpening.” In fine,—you understand me, gentlemen,—he was 
henpecked. 

Well, finding no peace at home, he sought it elsewhere, as was 
very natural for him to do, and at length discovered a place of 
rest, far beyond the cares and clamors of domestic life. This 
was a little Cafe Estaminct, a short way out of the city, whither 
he repaired every evening to smoke his pipe, drink sugar-water, 
and play his favorite game of domino. There he met the boon 
companions he most loved; heard all the floating chitchat of the 
day; laughed when he was in merry mood; found consolation 
when he was sad; and at all times gave vent to his opinions, 
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without fear of being snubbed short by a flat contradiction. 

Now, the notary’s bosom-friend was a dealer in claret and 
cognac, who lived about a league from the city, and always 
passed his evenings at the Estaminet. He was a gross, corpulent 
fellow, raised from a full-blooded Gascon breed, and sired by a 
comic actor of some reputation in his way. He was remarkable 
for nothing but his good-humor, his love of cards, and a strong 
propensity to test the quality of his own liquors by comparing 
them with those sold at other places. 

As evil communications corrupt good manners, the bad prac¬ 
tices of the wine-dealer won insensibly upon the worthy notary; 
and before he was aware of it, he found himself weaned from 
domino and sugar-water, and addicted to piquet and spiced wine. 
Indeed, it not unfrequently happened, that, after a long session 
at the Estaminet , the two friends grew so urbane, that they 
would waste a full half-hour at the door in friendly dispute 
which should conduct the other home. Though this course of 
life agreed well enough with the sluggish, phlegmatic tempera¬ 
ment of the wine-dealer, it soon began to play the very deuce 
with the more sensitive organization of the notary, and finally 
put his nervous system completely out of tune. He lost his 
appetite, became gaunt and haggard, and could get no sleep. 
Legions of the blue-devils haunted him by day, and by night 
strange faces peeped through his bed-curtains, and the night¬ 
mare snorted in his ear. The worse he grew, the more he smoked 
and tippled; and the more he smoked and tippled,—why, as a 
matter of course, the worse he grew. His wife alternately 
stormed, remonstrated, entreated; but all in vain. She made the 
house too hot for him,—he retreated to the tavern; she broke 
his long-stemmed pipes upon the andirons,—he* substituted a 
short-stemmed one, which, for safe-keeping, he carried in his 
waistcoat-pocket. 

Thus the unhappy notary ran gradually down at the heel. 
What with his bad habits and his domestic grievances, he be¬ 
came completely hipped. He imagined that he was going to die, 
and suffered in quick succession all the diseases that ever beset 
mortal man. Every shooting pain was an alarming symptom,— 
every uneasy feeling after dinner a sure prognostic of some 
mortal disease. In vain did his friends, endeavor to reason, 
and then to laugh him out of his strange whims; for when did 
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ever jest or reason cure a sick imagination? His only answer 
was, “Do let me alone; I know better than you what ails me.” 

Well, gentlemen, things were in this state, when, one after¬ 
noon in December, as he sat moping in his office wrapped in 
an overcoat, with a cap on his head and his feet thrust into a 
pair of furred slippers, a cabriolet stopped at the door and a 
loud knocking without aroused him from his gloomy re very. It 
was a message from his friend the wine-dealer, who had been 
suddenly attacked with a violent fever, and growing worse and 
worse, had now sent in the greatest haste for the notary to draw 
up his last will and testament. The case was urgent and admitted 
neither excuse nor delay ; and the notary, tying a handkerchief 
round his face, and buttoning up to the chin, jumped into the 
cabriolet, and suffered himself, though not without some dismal 
presentiments and misgivings of heart, to be driven to the wine- 
dealer's house. 

When he arrived, he found everything in the greatest con¬ 
fusion. On entering the house, he ran against the apothecary, 
who was coming downstairs, with a face as long as your arm; 
and a few steps farther he met the housekeeper—for the wine- 
dealer was an old bachelor—running up and down, and wringing 
her hands, for fear that the good man should die without mak¬ 
ing his will. He soon reached the chamber of his sick friend, 
and found him tossing about in a paroxysm of fever and calling 
aloud for a draught of cold water. The notary shook his head; 
he thought this a fatal symptom; for ten years back the wine- 
dealer had been suffering under a species of hydrophobia, which 
seemed suddenly to have left him. 

When the sick man saw who stood by his bedside, he stretched 
out his hand and exclaimed,— 

“Ah! mv dear friend! have you come at last? You see it is 
all over with me. You have arrived just in time to draw up 
that—that passport of mine. Ah, grand diable! how hot it is 
here! Water,—water,—water! Will nobody give me a drop of 
cold water?” 

As the case was an urgent one, the notary made no delay in 
getting his papers in readiness; and in a short time the last 
will and testament of the wine-dealer was drawn up in due form, 
the notary guiding the sick man’s hand as he scrawled his sig¬ 
nature at the bottom. 
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As the evening wore away, the wine-dealer grew worse and 
worse, and at length became delirious, mingling in his incoherent 
ravings the phrases of the Credo and Paternoster with the shib¬ 
boleth of the dram-shop and the card-table. 

"Take care! take care! There, now —Credo in —Pop! ting-a- 
ling-ling! give me some of that. Cent-e-dize! Why, you old 
publican, this wine is poisoned,—I know your tricks !—-Sanctum 
cede siam catholic am —Well, well, we shall see. Imbecile ! to have 
a tierce-major and a seven of hearts, and discard the seven! By 
St. Anthony, capot! You are lurched,—ha! ha! I told you so. 
1 knew very well,—there,—there,—don't interrupt me —Carnis 
resurrectionem ct vilam ctemami!” 

With these words upon his lips, the poor wine-dealer expired. 
Meanwhile the notary sat cowering over the fire, aghast at the 
fearful scene that was passing before him, and now and then 
striving to keep up his courage by a glass of cognac. Already 
his fears were on the alert; and the idea of contagion flitted 
to and fro through his mind. In order to quiet these thoughts 
of evil import, he lighted his pipe and began to prepare for re¬ 
turning home. At that moment the apothecary turned round to 
him and said,— 

"Dreadful sickly time this! The disorder seems to be spread¬ 
ing” 

‘‘What disorder ?" exclaimed the notary, with a movement of 
surprise. 

"Two died yesterday, and three today," continued the apothe¬ 
cary, without answering the question. "Very sickly time, sir— 
very." 

"But what disorder is it? What disease has carried off my 
friend here so suddenly?" 

"What disease? Why, scarlet fever, to be sure." 

"And is it contagious?" 

. "Certainly!" 

“Then I am a dead man!" exclaimed the notary, putting his 
pipe into his waistcoat-pocket, and beginning to walk up and 
down the room in despair. “I am a dead man! Now, don't 
deceive me,—don't, will you? What—what are the symptoms?" 

“A sharp burning pain in the right side,” said the apothecary. 

"Oh, what a fool I was to come here!" 

In vain did the housekeeper and the apothecary strive to 
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pacify him;—he was not a man to be reasoned with; he an¬ 
swered that he knew his own constitution better than they did, 
and insisted upon going home without delay. Lin fortunately, the 
vehicle he came in had returned to the city, and the whole neigh¬ 
borhood was abed and asleep. What was to be done? Nothing 
in the world but to take the apothecary’s horse, which stood 
hitched at the door, patiently waiting his master’s will. 

Well, gentlemen, as there was no remedy, our notary mounted 
this raw-boned steed and set: forth upon his homeward journey. 
The night was cold and gusty, and the wind right in his teeth. 
Overhead the leaden clouds were beating to and fro, and through 
them the newly risen moon seemed to be tossing and drifting along 
like a cock-boat in the surf; now swallowed up in a huge bil¬ 
low of cloud, and now lifted upon its bosom and dashed with 
silvery spray. The trees by the roadside groaned with a sound of 
evil omen, and before him lay three mortal miles, beset with a 
thousand imaginary perils. Obedient to the whip and spur, the 
steed leaped forward by fits and starts, now dashing away in a 
tremendous gallop, and now relaxing into a long, hard trot; 
while the rider, filled with symptoms of disease and dire pre¬ 
sentiments of death, urged him on, as if he were fleeing before 
the pestilence. 

In this way, by dint of whistling and shouting, and beating 
right and left, one mile of the fatal three was safely passed. The 
apprehensions of .the notary had so far subsided, that he even 
suffered the poor horse to walk up hill; but these apprehensions 
were suddenly revived again with tenfold violence by a sharp 
pain in the right side, which seemed to pierce him like a needle. 

“It is upon me at last!” groaned the fear-stricken man. 
“Heaven be merciful to me, the greatest of sinners! And must 
I die in a ditch, after all? He! get up,—get up!” 

And away went horse and rider at full speed- hurry-scurry, 
—up hill and down,—panting and blowing like a whirlwind. At 
every leap the pain in the rider’s side semed to increase. At 
first it was a little point like the prick of a needle,—then it 
spread to the size of a half-franc piece,— then covered a place 
as large as the palm of your hand. It gained upon him fast. The 
poor man groaned aloud in agony; faster and faster sped the 
horse over the frozen ground,—farther and farther spread the 
pain over his side. To complete the dismal picture, the storm 
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commenced,—snow mingled with rain. But snow and rain and 
cold were naught to him; for, though his arms and legs were 
frozen to icicles, he felt it not; the fatal symptom was upon him; 
he was doomed to die,—not of cold, but of scarlet # fever! 

At length, he knew not how, more dead than alive, he reached 
the gate of the city. A band of ill-bred dogs, that were serenad¬ 
ing at a corner of the street, seeing the notary dash by, joined 
in the hue and cry, and ran barking and yelping at his heels. 
It was now late at night, and only here and there a solitary lamp 
twinkled from an upper story. But on went the notary, down 
this street and up that, till at last he reached his own door. 
There was a light in his wife's bedroom. The good woman came 
to the window, alarmed at such a knocking, and howling, and 
clattering at her door so late at night; and the notary was too 
deeply absorbed in his own sorrows to observe that the lamp cast 
the shadow of two heads on the window-curtain. 

“Let me in! let me in [Quick! quick!” he exclaimed, almost 
breathless from terror and fatigue. 

“Who are you, that come to disturb a lone woman at this hour 
of the night?’' cried a sharp voice from above. “Begone about 
your business, and let quiet people sleep.” 

“Come down and let me in! I am your husband. Don't you 
know my voice? Quick, I beseech you, for I am dying here in 
the street!” 

After a few moments of delay and a few more words of 
parley, the door was opened, and the notary stalked into his 
domicile, pale and haggard in aspect, and as stiff and straight 
as a ghost. Cased from head to* heel in an armor of ice, as the 
glare of the lamp fell upon him, he looked like a knight-errant 
mailed in steel. But in one place his armor was broken. On his 
right side was a circular spot, as large as the crown of your 
hat, and about as black! 

“My dear wife!” he exclaimed, with more tenderness than he 
had exhibited for many years. “Reach me a chair. My hours 
are numbered. I am a dead man!” 

Alarmed at these exclamations, his wife stripped off his over¬ 
coat. Something fell from beneath it, and was dashed to pieces 
on the hearth. It was the notary's pipe! He placed his hand 
upon his side, and lo! it was bare to the skin! Coat, waistcoat, 
and linen were burnt through and through, and there was a blis- 
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ter on his side as large as your hand! 

The mystery was soon explained, symptom and all. The 
notary had put his pipe into his pocket without knocking out the 

ashes! And so my story ends. 

* _ 

"Is that all?” asked the radical, when the story-teller had 
finished. 

“That is all.” 

“Well, what does your story prove?” 

“That is more than I can tell. All I know is that the story 
is true.” 

“And did he die?” said the nice little man in gosling-green. 
“Yes, he died afterwards,” replied the story-teller, rather an¬ 
noyed by the question. 

“And what did he die of?” continued gosling-green, following 
him up. 

“What did he die of ? why, he died—of a sudden!” 
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Lowell, together with Washington Irving, is considered representative 
of the best American life and letters. The descendant of Puritans who 
had made history in Massachusetts, he was carefully reared. He studied 
law at Harvard and presently opened an office in Boston, but spent most 
of his time reading and writing poetry. In 1844 he married, and under 
the influence of his wife became an ardent abolitionist. In 1848 he pub¬ 
lished his best volume of poems. In 1854 he became professor of English 
poetry at Harvard, and soon after first editor of the “Atlantic Monthly,” 
in which he published some of his best essays. After the Civil War he 
was U. S. minister to Spain and England. He died peacefully in the 
same house in which he bad been born. 


IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 

T he first sight of a shore so historical as that of Europe gives 
an American a strange thrill. What we always feel the 
artistic want of at home is background. It is all idle to say we 
are Englishmen, and that English history is ours too. It is pre¬ 
cisely in this that we are not Englishmen, inasmuch as wc only 
possess their history through our minds, and not by life-long 
association with a spot and an idea we call England. History 
without the soil it grew in is more instructive than inspiring— 
an acquisition, and not an inheritance. It is laid away in our 
memories, and does not run in our veins. Surely, in all that con¬ 
cerns aesthetics, Europeans have us at an immense advantage. 
They start at a point which we arrive at after weary years, for 
literature is not shut up in books, nor art in galleries: both are 
taken in by unconscious absorption through the finer pores of mind 
and character in the atmosphere of society. We are not yet out 
of our CTusoehood, and must make our own tools as best we 
may. Yet I think we shall find the good of it one of these days, 
in being thrown back more wholly on nature; and our litera¬ 
ture, when we have learned to feel our own strength, and 
to respect our own thought because it is ours, and not because 
the European Mrs. Grundy agrees with it, will have a fresh 
flavour and a strong body that will recommend it, especially as 
what we import is watered more and more liberally with every 
vintage. 
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My first glimpse of Europe was the shore of Spain. Since 
wc got into the Mediterranean, we have been becalmed for some 
days within easy view of it. All along are fine mountains, brown 
all day, and with a bloom on them at sunset like that of a ripe 
plum. Here and there at their feet little white towns are sprinkled 
along the edge of the water, like the grains of rice dropped 
by the princess in the story. Sometimes we see larger buildings 
on the mountain slopes, probably convents. I sit and wonder 
whether the farther peaks may not be the Sierra Morena( the 
rusty saw) of Don Quixote. I resolve that they shall be, and am 
content. Surely latitude and longitude never showed me any 
particular respect, that I should be over-scrupulous with them. 

But, after all, Nature, though she may be more beautiful, is 
nowhere so entertaining as in man, and the best thing I have 
seen and learned at sea is our Chief Mate. My first acquaintance 
with him was made over my knife, which he asked to look at, 
and, after a critical examination, handed back to me, saying, 
“I shouldn't wonder if that ’ere was a good piece o’ stuff.” 
Since then he has transferred a part of his regard for my knife 
to its owner. I like folks who like an honest piece of steel, 
and take no interest whatever in “your Raphaels, Correggios, 
and stuff.” There is always more than the average human 
nature in a man who has a hearty sympathy with iron. It is 
a manly metal, with no sordid associations like gold and silver. 
My sailor fully came up to my expectation on further acquaint¬ 
ance. He might well be called an old salt who had been wrecked 
on Spitzbergen before I was born. He was not an American, 
but I should never have guessed it by his speech, which was 
the purest Cape Cod, and I reckon myself a good taster of dia¬ 
lects. Nor was he less Americanized in all his thoughts and 
feelings, a singular proof of the ease with which our omnivorous 
country assimilates foreign matter, provided it be Protestant, 
for he was a* man ere he became an American citizen. He used 
to walk the deck with his hands in his pockets, in seeming 
abstraction, but nothing escaped his eye. How he saw, I could 
never make out, though I had a theory that it was with his 
elbows. After he had taken me (or my knife) into his con¬ 
fidence, he took care that I should see whatever he deemed of 
interest to a landsman. Without looking up, he would say. 
suddenly, “There’s a whale bio win’ clearn up to win’ard,” or 
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“Them’s porpises to leeward: that means change o’ wind.” He 
is as impervious to cold as the polar bear, and paces the deck 
during his watch much as one of those yellow hummocks goes 
slumping up and down his cage. On the Atlantic, if the wind 
blew a gale from the northeast, and it was cold as an English 
summer, he was sure to turn out in a calico shirt and trousers, 
his furzy brown chest half bare, and slippers, without stockings. 
But lest you might fancy this to have chanced by defect of ward¬ 
robe, he comes out in a monstrous pea-jacket here in the Mediter¬ 
ranean when the evening is so hot that Adam would have been 
glad to leave off his fig-leaves. “It’s a kind o’ damp and un¬ 
wholesome in these ’ere waters,” he says, evidently regarding 
the Midland Sea as a vile standing pool, in comparison with the 
bluff ocean. At meals he is superb, not only for his strengths, 
but his weaknesses. He has somehow or other come to think 
me a wag* and if I ask him to pass the butter, detects an occult 
joke, and laughs as much as is proper for a mate. For you 
must know that our social hierarchy on shipboard is precise, and 
the second mate, were he present, would only laugh half as much 
as the first. Mr. X. always combs his hair, and works himself 
into a black frock-coat (on Sundays he adds a waistcoat) before 
he comes to meals, sacrificing himself nobly and painfully to the 
social proprieties. The second mate, on the other hand, who 
eats after us, enjoys the privilege of shirt-sleeves, and is, I think, 
the happier man of the two. We do not have seats above and 
below the salt, as in old time, but above and below the white 
sugar. Mr. X. always takes brown sugar, and it is delightful 
to see how he ignores the existence of certain delicacies which 
he considers above his grade, tipping his head on one side with 
an air of abstraction, so that he may seem not to deny himself, 
but to omit helping himself from inadvertence or absence of 
mind. At such times he wrinkles his forehead in a peculiar 
manner, inscrutable at first as a cuneiform inscription, but as 
easily read after you once get the key. The sense of it is 
something like this: “I, X., know my place, a height of wisdom 
attained by few. Whatever you may think, I do not see that 
currant jelly, nor that preserved grape. Especially, a kind 
Providence has made me blind to bowls of white sugar, and 
deaf to the pop of champagne corks. It is much that a merciful 
compensation gives me a sense of the dingier hue of Havanna, 
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and the muddier gurgle of beer. Are there potted meats? My 
physician has ordered me three pounds of minced salt-junk 
at every meal." There is such a thing, you know, as a ship’s 
husband: X. is the ship’s poor relation. 

As I have said, he takes also a below-the-white-sugar interest 
in the jokes, laughing by precise point of compass, just as he 
would lay the ship’s course, all yawing being out of the question 
with his scrupulous decorum at the helm. Once or twice I have 
got the better of him, and touched him off into a kind of 
compromised explosion, like that of damp fireworks, that splutter 
and simmer a little, and then go out with painful slowness and 
occasional relapses. But his fuse is always of the unwillingest, 
and you must blow your match, and touch him off again and 
again with the same joke. Or rather, you must magnetize him 
many times to get him cn rapport with a jest. This once 
accomplished, you have him, and one bit of fun will last the 
whole voyage. He prefers those of one syllable, the a-b abs of 
humor. The gradual fattening of the steward, a benevolent 
mulatto with whiskers and ear-rings, who looks as if he had 
been meant for a woman, and had become a man by accident, 
as in some of those stories of the elder physiologists, is an abiding 
topic of humorous comment with Mr. X. “That 'ere sfooard,” 
he says, with a brown grin like what you might fancy on the 
face of a serious and aged seal, “'s agittin’ as fat 's a porpis. 
He was as thin 's a shingle when he come aboord last v'yge. 
Them trousis'll bust yit. He don't darst take 'em off nights, 
for the whole ship's company couldn't git him into 'em agin.” 
And then he turns aside to enjoy the intensity of his emotion by 
himself, and you hear at intervals low rumblings, an indigestion 
of laughter. He tells me of St. Elmo's fires, Marvell's corpo¬ 
sants, though with him the original corpos santos has suffered 
a sea change, and turned to comcplcasmts , pledges of fine 
weather. I shall not soon find a pleasanter companion. It is so 
delightful to meet a man who knows just what you do not . Nay, 
I think the tired mind finds something in plump ignorance like 
what the body feels in cushiony moss. Talk of the sympathv 
of kindred pursuits! It is the sympathy of the upper and nethei 
millstones, both for ever grinding the same grist, and wearing 
each other smooth. One has not far to seek for book-nature, 
artist-nature, every variety of superinduced nature, in short, but 
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genuine human-nature is hard to find. And how good it is! 
Wholesome as a potato, fit company for any dish. The free¬ 
masonry of cultivated men is agreeable, but artificial, and I like 
better the natural grip with which manhood recognizes manhood. 

X. has one good story, and with that I leave him, wishing him 
with all my heart that little inland farm at last which is his 


calenture as he paces the windy deck. One evening, when the 
clouds looked wild and whirling, I asked X. if it was coming 
on to blow. “No, 1 guess not,” said he; “bumby the moon’ll be 
up, and scoff away that ’ere loose stuff.” His intonation set the 
phrase “scoff away” in quotation marks as plain as print. So 1 put 
a query in each eye, and he went on. “Ther’ was a Dutch cappen 
onct, an’ his mate come to him in the cabin, where he sot takin’ 


his schnapps, an’ says, "Cappen, it’s agittin’ thick, an’ looks kin* 
o’ squally; hedn’t we’s good’s shorten sail V "Gimme my al- 
rninick/ says the cappen. So he looks at it a spell, an’ says 
he, "The moon’s due in less’n half an hour, an* she’ll scoff 
away ev’ythin’ clare agin.’ So the mate he goes, an’ bumby 
down he comes agin’, an’ says, "Cappen, this ’ere’s the allfiredest, 
powerfullest moon’t ever you did see. She’s scoffed away the 
maintogallants’l, an’ she’s to work on the foretops’l now. Guess 
you’d better look in the alminick agin, an’ fin’ out when this 
moon sets.’ So the cappen thought ’twas ’bout time to go on 
deck. Dreadful slow them Dutch cappens be.” And X. walked 
away, rumbling inwardly like the rote of the sea heard afar. 

And so we arrived at Malta. Did you ever hear of one of 
those eating-houses where, for a certain fee, the guest has the 
right to make one thrust with a fork into a huge pot, in which 
the whole dinner is bubbling, getting perhaps a bit of boiled 
meat, or a potato, or else nothing? Well, when the great cauldron 
of war is seething, and the nations stand around it striving to 
fish out something to their purpose from the mess, Britannia 
always has a great advantage in her trident. Malta is one of 


the tit-bits she has impaled with that awful implement. I was 
not sorry for it, when I reached my clean inn, with its kindly 
English landlady. 
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THE BLACK CAT 

F OR the most wild, yet most homely narrative which I am 
about to pen, I neither expect nor solicit belief. Mad indeed 
would I be to expect it, in a case where my very senses reject, 
their own evidence. Yet, mad am I not—and very surely do I 
not dream. Hut tomorrow I die, and today I would unburden 
my soul. My immediate purpose i; to place before the world, 
plainly, succinctly, and without, comment, a series of mere house¬ 
hold events. In their consequences, these events have terrified 
-have tortured—*-have destroyed me. Yet I will not attempt 
to expound them. To me, they have presented little but Horror; 
to many they will seem less terrible than baroques. Hereafter, 
perhaps, some intellect may be found which will reduce my 
phantasm to the commonplace: some intellect more calm, more 
logical, and far less excitable than my own, which will perceive 
in the circumstances I detail with awe, nothing more than an 
ordinary succession of very natural causes and effects. 

From mv infancy I was noted for the docility and humanity 
of mv disposition. My tenderness of heart was even so con¬ 
spicuous as to make me the jest of my companions. I was 
especially* fond of animals, and was indulged by my parents with 
a great variety of pets. With these I spent most of my time, 
and never was so happy as when feeding and caressing them. 
This peculiarity of character grew with my growth, and in my 
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manhood I derived from it one of my principal sources of pleas* 
ure. To those who have cherished an affection for a faithful 
and sagacious dog, I need hardly be at the trouble of explaining 
the nature or the intensity of the gratification thus derivable. 
There is something in the unselfish and self-sacrificing love of 
a brute which goes directly to the heart of him who has had 
frequent occasion to test the paltry friendship and gossamer 
fidelity of mere Man. 

I married early, and was happy to find in my wife a dis¬ 
position not uncongenial with my own. Observing my partiality 
for domestic pets, she lost no opportunity of procuring those of 
the most agreeable kind. We had birds, gold-fish, a fine dog, 
rabbits, a small monkey, and a cat. 

This latter was a remarkably large and beautiful animal, en¬ 
tirely black, and sagacious to an astonishing degree. In speaking 
of his intelligence, my wife, who at heart was not a little tinc¬ 
tured with superstition, made frequent allusion to the ancient 
popular notion which regarded all black cats as witches in dis¬ 
guise. Not that she was ever serious upon this point—and I 
mention the matter at all for no better reason than that it 
happens, just now, to be remembered. 

Pluto—this was the cat's name—was my favorite pet and 
playmate. I alone fed him, and he attended me wherever I 
went about the house. It was even with difficulty that I could 
prevent him from following me through the streets. 

Our friendship lasted, in this manner, for several years, dur¬ 
ing which my general temperament and character, through the 
instrumentality of the Fiend Intemperance, had, (I blush to con¬ 
fess it) experienced a radical alteration for the worse. I grew, 
day by day, more moody, more irritable, more regardless of the 
feelings of others. I suffered myself to use intemperate language 
to my wife. At length, I even offered her personal violence. My 
pets, of course, w*ere made to feel the change in my disposition. 
I not only neglected, but ill-used them. For Pluto, however, I 
still retained sufficient regard to restrain me from maltreating 
him, as I made no scruple of maltreating the rabbits, the mon¬ 
key, or even the dog, when by accident, or through affection, 
they came in my way. But my disease grew upon me—for 
what disease is like Alcohol!—and at length even Pluto, who 
was now becoming old, and consequently somewhat peevish— 
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even Pluto began to experience the effects of my ill-temper. 

One night, returning home, much intoxicated, from one of 
my haunts about town, I fancied that the cat avoided my pres¬ 
ence. I seized him; when, in his fright at my violence, he in¬ 
flicted a slight wound upon my hand with his teeth. The fury 
of a demon instantly possessed me. I knew myself no longer. 
My original soul seemed, at once, to take its flight from my 
body; and a more than fiendish malevolence, gin-nurtured, 
thrilled every fibre of my frame. I took from my waistcoat 
pocket a pen-knife, opened it, grasped the poor beast by the 
throat, and deliberately cut one of its eyes from the socket! 
1 blush, I bum, I shudder, while I pen the damnable atrocity. 

When reason returned with the morning—when I had slept 
off the fumes of the night's debauch—I experienced a sentiment 
half of horror, half of remorse, for the crime which I had been 
guilty; but it was, at best, a feeble and equivocal feeling, and 
the soul remained untouched. I again plunged into excess, and 
soon drowned in wine all memory of the deed. 

In the meantime the cat slowly recovered. The socket of the 
lost eye presented, it is true, a frightful appearance, but he no 
longer appeared to suffer any pain. He went about the house 
as usual, but, as might be expected, fled in extreme terror at my 
approach. I had so much of my old heart left, as to be at first 
grieved by this evident dislike on the part of a creature which 
had once so loved me. But this feeling soon gave place to irrita¬ 
tion. And then came, as if to my final and irrevocable overthrow, 
the spirit of Perverseness. Of this spirit philosophy takes no 
account. Yet I am not more sure that my soul lives than I am 
that perverseness is one of the primitive impulses of the human 
heart: one of the indivisible primary faculties, or sentiments, 
which give direction to the character of Man. Who has not, 
a hundred times, found himself committing a vile or a silly 
action, for no other reason than because he knows he should not? 
Have we not a perpetual inclination, in the teeth of our best 
judgment, to violate that which is Law , merely because we 
understand it to be such? This spirit of perverseness, I say, 
came to my final overthrow. It was this unfathomable longing 
of the soul to vex itself —to offer violence to its own nature— 
to do wrong for the wrong’s sake only—that urged me to con¬ 
tinue and finally to consummate the injury I had inflicted upon 
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the unoffending brute. One morning, in cool blood, I slipped a 
noose about its neck and hung it to the limb of a tree; hung it with 
the tears streaming from my eyes, and with the bitterest remorse 
at my heart; hung it because I knew that it had loved me, and 
because I felt it had given me no reason of offense; hung it 
because T knew that in so doing I was committing a sin—a deadly 
sin that would so jeopardize my immortal soul as to place it, if 
such a thing were possible, even beyond the reach of the infinite 
mercy of the Most Merciful and Most Terrible God. 

On the night of the day on which this cruel deed was done, 1 
was aroused from sleep by the cry of fire. The curtains of my 
bed were in flames. The whole house was blazing. It was with 
great difficulty that my wife, a servant and myself made our es¬ 
cape from the conflagration. The destruction was complete. My 
entire worldly wealth was swallowed up, and 1 resigned myself 
thenceforward to despair. 

I am above the weakness of seeking to establish a sequence of 
cause and effect, between the disaster and the atrocity. But I am 
detailing a chain of facts, and wish not to leave even a possible 
link imperfect. On the day succeeding the fire, I visited the ruins. 
The walls, with one exception, had fallen in. This exception was 
found in a compartment wall, not very thick, which stood about 
the middle of the house, and against which had rested the head 
of my bed. The plastering had here, in great measure, resisted 
the action of fire-—a fact which I attributed to its having been 
recently spread. About this wall a dense crowd were collected, 
and many persons seemed to be examining a particular portion 
of it with very minute and eager attention. The words “strange !” 
“singular!” and other similar expressions, excited my curiosity. 
I approached and saw, as if graven in has relief upon the white 
surface, the figure of a gigantic cat. The impression was given 
with an .accuracy truly marvelous. There was a rope about the 
animal’s neck. 

When I first beheld this apparition—for I could scarcely regard 
it as less—my wonder and my terror were extreme. But at length 
reflection came to my aid. The cat, I remembered, had been hung 
in a garden adjacent to the house. Upon the alarm of fire, this 
garden had been immediately filled by the crowd—by some one 
of whom the animal must have befcn cut from the tree and 
thrown, through an open window, into my chamber. This had 
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probably been done with the view of arousing me from sleep. 
The falling of other walls had compressed the victim of my 
cruelty into the substance of the freshly spread plaster; the lime 
of which, with the flames, and the ammonia from the carcass, had 
then accomplished the portraiture as I saw it. 

Although I thus readily accounted to my reason, if not alto¬ 
gether to my conscience, for the startling fact just detailed, it 
did not the less fail to make a deep impression upon my fancy. 
For months I could not rid myself of the phantasm of the cat; 
and during this period there came back into my spirit a half¬ 
sentiment that seemed, but was not, remorse. I went so far as 
to regret the loss of the animal, and to look about me, among 
the vile haunts which I now habitually frequented, for another 
pet of the same species, and of somewhat similar appearance, 
with which to supply its place. 

One night as 1 sat, half stupefied, in a den of more than in¬ 
famy, mv attention was suddenly drawn to some black object, 
reposing upon the head of one of the immense hogsheads of Gin, 
or of Ruin, which constituted the chief furniture of the apart¬ 
ment. I had been looking steadily at the top of this hogshead 
for some minutes, and what now caused me surprise was the fact 
that: I had not sooner perceived the object thereupon. I ap¬ 
proached it and touched it with my hand. It was a black cat— 
a very large one—fully as large as Pluto, and closely resembling 
him in every respect but one. Pluto had not a white hair upon 
any portion of his body; but: this cat had a large, although in¬ 
definite splotch of white, covering nearly the whole region of the 
breast. 

Upon my touching him, he immediately arose, purred loudly, 
rubbed against my hand, and appeared delighted with my notice. 
This, then, was the very creature of which I was in search. I at 
once offered to purchase it of the landlord; but this person made 
no claim to it—knew nothing of it—had never seen it before. 

I continued my caresses, and, when I prepared to go home, the 
animal evinced a disposition to accompany me. I permitted it to 
do so; occasionally stooping and patting it as I proceeded. When 
it reached the house, it domesticated itself at once, and became 
immediately a great favorite with my wife. 

For my own part, I soon found a dislike to it arising within 
me. This was just the reverse of what I had anticipated; but—I 
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know not how or why it was—its evident fondness for myself 
rather disgusted and annoyed. By slow degrees, these feelings of 
disgust and annoyance rose into the bitterness of hatred, I avoided 
the creature; a certain sense of shame, and the remembrance of 
my former deed of cruelty, preventing me from physically abusing 
it. I did not, for some weeks, strike, or otherwise violently ill 
use it; but gradually—very gradually—I. came to look upon it 
w T ith unutterable loathing, and to flee silently from its odious 
presence, as from the breath of pestilence. 

What added, no doubt, to my hatred of the beast, was the 
discovery, on the morning after I brought it home, that, like 
Pluto, it also had been deprived of one of its eyes. This circum¬ 
stance, however, only endeared it to my wife, vrho, as I have 
already said, possessed, in a high degree, that humanity of feeling 
which had once been my distinguishing trait, and the source of 
many of my simplest and purest pleasures. 

With my aversion to this cat, however, its partiality for my¬ 
self seemed to increase. It followed my footsteps with a perti¬ 
nacity which it would be difficult to make the reader comprehend. 
Whenever I sat, it would crouch beneath my chair, or spring upon 
my knees, covering me with its loathsome caresses. If I arose 
to walk, it would get between my feet and thus nearly throw 
me down, or, fastening its long and sharp claws in my dress, 
clamber, in this manner, to my breast. At such times, although I 
longed to destroy it with a blow, I was yet withheld from so do- 
ing, partly by a memory of my former crime, but chiefly—let me 
confess it at once—by absolute dread of the beast. 

This dread was not exactly a dread of physical evil—and yet 
I should be at a loss how otherwise to define it. I am almost 
ashamed to ow r n—yes, even in this felon's cell, I am almost 
ashamed to own—that the terror and horror with which the 
animal inspired me, had been heightened by one of the merest 
chimeras it would be possible to conceive. My wife had called 
my attention, more than once, to the character of the mark of 
white hair, of which I have spoken, and which constituted the sole 
visible difference between the strange beast and the one I had 
destroyed. The reader will remember that this mark, although 
large, had been originally very indefinite; but, by slow degrees— 
degrees nearly imperceptible, and which for a long time mv 
Reason struggled to reject as fanciful—it had, at length, assumed 
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a rigorous distinctness of outline. It was now the representation 
of an object that I shudder to name; and for this, above all, I 
loathed, and dreaded, and would have rid myself of the monster 
had I dared; it was now, I say, the image of a hideous—of a 
ghastly thing—of the Gallows!— oh, mournful and terrible en¬ 
gine of Horror and of Crime, of Agony and of Death! 

And now was I indeed wretched beyond the wretchedness of 
mere Humanity. And a brute beast—whose fellow I had con¬ 
temptuously destroyed —a brute beast to work out for me —for me 
a man, fashioned in the image of the High God—so much of in¬ 
sufferable woe! Alas! neither by day nor by night knew I the 
blessing of Rest any more! During the former the creature left 
me no moment alone; and, in the latter, I started, hourly, from 
dreams of unutterable fear, to find the hot breath of the thing 
upon my face, and its vast weight—an incarnate Night-Mare that 
1 had no power to shake off—incumbent eternally upon my heart! 

Beneath the pressure of torments such as these, the feeble 
remnant of the good within me succumbed. Evil thoughts be¬ 
came my sole intimates—*he darkest and most evil of thoughts. 
The moodiness of my usual temper increased to hatred of all 
things and of all mankind; while from the sudden, frequent, and 
ungovernable outbursts of a fury to which 1 now blindly aban¬ 
doned myself, my uncomplaining wife, alas! was the most usual 
and the most patient of sufferers. 

One day she accompanied me, upon some household errand, 
into the cellar of the old building which our poverty compelled 
us to inhabit. The cat followed me down the steep stairs, and, 
nearly throwing me headlong, exasperated me to madness. Dp- 
lifting an axe, and forgetting, in my wrath, the childish dread 
w r hich had hitherto stayed my hand, I aimed a blow at the animal 
which, of course, would have proved instantly fatal had it 
descended as I wished. But this blow was arrested by the hand 
of my wife. Goaded, by the interference, into a lage more than 
demoniacal, I withdrew my arm from her grasp and buried the 
axe in her brain. She fell dead upon the spot, without a groan. 

This hideous murder accomplished, I set myself forthwith, 
and with entire deliberation, to the task of concealing the body. I 
knew that I could not remove it from the house, either by day 
or by night, without the risk of being observed by the neighbors. 
Man\ v projects entered my mind. At one period I thought of 
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cutting the corpse into minute fragments, and destroying them 
by fire. At another, I resolved to dig a grave for it in the floor 
of the cellar. Again, I deliberated about casting it in the well 
in the yard—about packing it in a box, as if merchandise, with 
the usual arrangements, and so getting a porter to take it from 
the house. Finally I hit upon what I considered a far better 
expedient than either of these. I determined to wall it up in the 
cellar—as the monks of the middle ages are recorded to have 
walled up their victims. 

For a purpose such as this the cellar was well adapted. Its 
walls were loosely constructed, and had lately been plastered 
throughout with a rough plaster, which the dampness of the 
atmosphere had prevented from hardening. Moreover, in one of 
the walls was a projection, caused by a false chimney, or fire¬ 
place, that had been filled up, and made to resemble the rest of 
the cellar. I made no doubt that I could readily displace the 
bricks at this point, insert the corpse, and wall the whole up as 
before, so that no eve could detect anything suspicious. 

And in this calculation I was not deceived. By means of a 
crow-bar I easily dislodged the bricks, and having carefully de¬ 
posited the body against the inner wall, I propped it in that 
position, while, with little trouble, I relaid the whole structure 
as it originally stood. Having procured mortar, sand, and hair, 
with every possible precaution, I prepared a plaster which could 
not be distinguished from the old, and with this I very carefully 
went over the new brickwork. When I had finished, I felt satis¬ 
fied that all was right. The wall did not present the slightest 
appearance of having been disturbed. The rubbish on the floor 
was picked up with the minutest care. 1 looked around trium¬ 
phantly, and said to myself—"Here at least, then, my labor has 
not been in vain.” 

My next step was to look for the beast which had been the 
cause of so much wretchedness; for I had, at length, firmly 
resolved to put it to death. Had I been able to meet with it, at 
the moment, there could have been no doubt of its fate; but it 
appeared that the crafty animal had been alarmed at the violence 
of my previous anger, and forbore to present itself in my present 
mood. It is impossible to describe, or to imagine, the deep, the 
blissful sense of relief which the absence of the detested creature 
occasioned in my bosom. It did not make its appearance during 
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the night—and thus for one night at least, since its introduction 
into the house, I soundly and tranquilly slept; ay, slept even with 
the burden of murder upon my soul. 

The second and third day passed, and still my tormentor came 
not. Once again I breathed as a free man. The monster, in 
terror, had fled the premises forever ! I should behold it no more! 
My happiness was supreme! The guilt of my dark deed disturbed 
me but little. Some few inquiries had been made, but these had 
been readily answered. Even a search had been instituted—but 
of course nothing was to be discovered. I looked upon my future 
felicity as secured. 

Upon the fourth day of the assassination, a party of the police 
came, very unexpectedly, into the house, and proceeded again to 
make rigorous investigation of the premises. Secure, however, in 
the inscrutability of my place of concealment, I felt no embarrass¬ 
ment whatever. The officers bade me accompany them in their 
search. They left no nook or corner unexplored. At length, for 
the third or fourth time, they descended into the cellar. I 
quivered not in a muscle. My heart beat calmly as that of one 
who slumbers in innocence. I walked the cellar from end to end. 
I folded my arms upon my bosom, and roamed easily to and fro. 
The police were thoroughly satisfied and prepared to depart. 
The glee at my heart was too strong to be restrained. I burned 
to say if but one word, by way of triumph, and to render doubly 
sure their assurance of my guiltlessness. 

“Gentlemen,” I said at last, as the party ascended the steps, 
“I delight to have allayed your suspicions. I wish you all health 
and a little more courtesy. By the bye, gentlemen, this—this is 
a very well constructed house.” (In the rabid desire to say 
something easily, I scarcely knew what I uttered at all) “I may 
say an excellently well constructed house. These walls—are you 
going, gentlemen ?—these walls are solidly put togetherand here, 
through the mere frenzy of bravado, I rapped heavily, with a cane 
which I held in my hand, upon that very portion of the brick-work 
behind which stood the corpse of the wife of my bosom. 

But may God shield and deliver me from the fangs of the Arch- 
Fiend ! No sooner had the reverberation of my blows sunk into 
silence, than I was answered by a voice from within the tomb!— 
by a cry, at first muffled and broken, like the sobbing, of a child, 
and then quickly swelling into one long, loud, and continuous 
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scream, utterly anomalous and inhuman—a howl—a wailing 
shriek, half of horror and half of triumph, such as might have 
arisen only out of hell, conjointly from the throats of the damned 
in their agony and of the demons that exult in the damnation. 

Of my own thoughts it is folly to speak. Swooning, I staggered 
to the opposite wall. For one instant the party upon the stairs 
remained motionless, through extremity of terror and of awe. 
In the next, a dozen stout arms were toiling at the wall. It fell 
bodily. The corpse, already greatly decayed and clotted with gore, 
stood erect before the eyes of the spectators. Upon its head, 
with red extended mouth and solitary eye of fire, sat the hideous 
beast whose craft had seduced me into murder, and whose in¬ 
forming voice had consigned me to the hangman. 1 had walled 
the monster up within the tomb! 

THE MASQUE OF THE RED DEATH 

T HE “Red Death” had long devastated the country. No 
pestilence had ever been so fatal, or so hideous. Blood was 
its Avatar and its seal—the redness and the horror of blood. 
There were sharp pains, and sudden dizziness, and then profuse 
bleeding at the pores, with dissolution. The scarlet stains upon 
the body and especially upon the face of the victim, were the 
pest ban which shut him out from the aid and from the sympathy 
of his fellow-men. And the whole seizure, progress and termina¬ 
tion of the disease, were the incidents of half an hour. 

But the Prince Prospero was happy and dauntless and saga¬ 
cious. When his dominions were half depopulated, he summoned 
to his presence a thousand hale and light-hearted friends from 
among the knights and dames of his court, and with these retired 
to the deep seclusion of one of his castellated abbeys. This 
was an extensive and magnificent structure, the creation of the 
prince's own eccentric yet august taste. A strong and lofty wall 
girdled it in. This wall had gates of iron. The courtiers, having 
entered, brought furnaces and massy hammers and welded the 
bolts. They resolved to leave means neither of ingress nor egress 
to the sudden impulses of despair or of frenzy from within. The 
abbey w$s amply provisioned. With such precautions the cour¬ 
tiers might bid defiance to contagion. The external world could 
take care of itself. In the meantime it was folly to grieve, or to 
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think. The prince had provided all the appliances of pleasure. 
There were buffoons, there were improvisatori, there were ballet- 
dancers, there were musicians, there was Beauty, there was wine. 
All these and security were within. Without was the “Red Death." 

It was toward the close of the fifth or sixth month of his 
seclusion, and while the pestilence still raged most furiously 
abroad, that the Prince Prospero entertained his thousand friends 
at a masked ball of the most unusual magnificence. 

It was a voluptuous scene, that masquerade. But first let me 
tell of the rooms in which it was held. There were seven—an 
imperial suite. In many palaces, however, such suites form a 
long and straight vista, while the folding-doors slide back nearly 
to the walls on either hand, so that the view of the whole extent 
is scarcely impeded. Here the case was very different; as might 
have been expected from the prince’s love of the bizarre. The 
apartments were so irregularly disposed that the vision embraced 
but little more than one at a time. There was a sharp turn at 
every twenty or thirty yards, and at each turn a novel effect. 
To the right and left, in the middle of each wall, a tall and 
narrow Gothic window looked out upon a closed corridor which 
pursued the windings of the suite. These windows were of 
stained glass whose color varied in accordance with the prevailing 
hue of the decorations of the chamber into which it opened. 
That at the eastern extremity was hung, for example, in blue— 
and vividly blue were its windows. The second chamber was 
purple in its ornaments and tapestries, and here the panes were 
purple. The third was green throughout, and so were the case¬ 
ments. The fourth was furnished and lighted with orange—the 
fifth with white—the sixth with violet. The seventh apartment 
was closely shrouded in black velvet tapestries that hung all over 
the ceiling and down the walls, falling in heavy folds upon a 
carpet of the same material and hue. But in this chamber only 
the color of the windows failed to correspond with the decora¬ 
tions. The panes here were scarlet—a deep blood color. 
Now in no one of the seven apartments was there any 
lamp or candelabrum, amid the profusion of golden ornaments 
that lay scattered to and fro or depended from the roof. There 
was no light of any kind emanating from lamp or candle within 
the suite of chambers. But in the corridors that followed the 
suite, there stood, opposite to each window, a heavy tripod, bear- 
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ing a brazier of fire that projected its rays through the tinted 
glass and so glaringly illuminated the room. And thus were 
produced a multitude of gaudy and fantastic appearances. But 
in the western or black chamber the effect of the firelight that 
streamed upon the dark hangings through the blood-tinted panes, 
was ghastly in the extreme, and produced so wild a look upon 
the countenances of those who entered, that there were few of 
the company bold enough to set foot within its precincts at all. 

It was in this apartment, also, that there stood against the 
western wall, a gigantic clock of ebony. Its pendulum swung to 
and fro with a dull, heavy, monotonous clang; and when the 
minute-hand made the circuit of the face, and the hour was to 
be stricken, there came from the brazen lungs of the clock a 
sound which was clear and loud and deep and exceedingly 
musical, but of so peculiar a note and emphasis that, at each 
lapse of an hour, the musicians of the orchestra were constrained 
to pause, momentarily, in their performance, to hearken to the 
sound; and thus the waltzers perforce ceased their evolutions; 
and there was a brief disconcert of the whole gay company; and, 
while the chimes of the clock yet rang, it was observed that the 
giddiest grew pale, and the more aged and sedate passed their 
hands over their brows as if in confused reverie or meditation. 
But when the echoes had fully ceased, a light laughter at once 
pervaded the assembly; the musicians looked at each other and 
smiled as if at their own nervousness and folly, and made whis¬ 
pering vows, each to the .other, that the next chiming of the 
clock should produce in them no similar emotion; and then after 
the lapse of sixty minutes (which embrace three thousand and 
six hundred seconds of the Time that flies), there came yet 
another chiming of the clock, and then were the same disconcert 
and tremulousness and meditation as before. 

But, in spite of these things, it was a gay and magnificent 
revel. The tastes of the prince were peculiar. He had a fine eye 
for colors and effects. He disregarded the decora of mere fash¬ 
ion. His plans were bold and fiery, and his conceptions glowed 
with barbaric lustre. There are some who would have thought 
him mad. His followers felt that he was not. It was necessary to 
hear and see and touch him to be sure that he was not. 

He had directed, in great part, the moveable embellishments of 
the seven chambers, upon occasion of this great fete; and it was 
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bis own guiding taste which had given character to the masque¬ 
raders. Be sure they were grotesque. There were much glare 
and glitter and piquancy and phantasm—much of what has been 


since in “Hernani.’’ There were arabesque figures with unsuited 
limbs and appointments. There were delirious fancies such as the 


madman fashions. There was much of the beautiful, much of the 


wanton, much of the bizarre , something of the terrible, and not 
a little of that which might have excited disgust. To and fro in 
the seven chambers there stalked, in fact, a multitude of dreams. 
And these—rthe dreams—writhed in and about, taking hue from 
the rooms, and causing the wild music of the orchestra to seem 
as the echo of their steps. And, anon, there strikes the ebony 
clock which stands in the hall of the velvet. And then, for a mo¬ 
ment, all is still, and all is silent save the voice of the clock. The 


dreams are stiff-frozen as they stand. Rut the echoes of the 
chime die away—they have endured but an instant—and a light, 
half-subdued laughter floats after them as they depart. And now 
again, the music swells, and the dreams live, and writhe to and 
fro more merrily than ever, taking hue from the many-tinted 
windows through which stream the rays from the tripods. But 
to the chamber which lies most wcst-wardly of the seven, there 
are none of the maskers who venture; for the night is waning 
away; and there flows a ruddier light through the blood-colored 
panes ; and the blackness of the sable drapery appalls; and to 
him whose foot falls upon the sable carpet, there comes from the 
near block of ebony a muffled peal more solemnly emphatic than 
any which reaches iheir ears who indulge in the more remote 
gaieties of the other apartments. 

But these other apartments were densely crow T ded, and in them 
beat feverishly the heart of life. And the revel went whirlingly 
on, until at length there commenced the sounding of midnight 
upon the clock. And then the music ceased, as I have told; and 
the evolutions of the waltzers were quieted; and there was an 
uneasy cessation of all things as before. But now there were 
tw r elve strokes to be sounded by the bell of the clock; and thus 
it happened, perhaps, that more of thought crept, with more of 
time, into the meditations of the thoughtful among those who 
revelled. And thus, too, it happened, perhaps, that before the last 
echoes of the last chime had utterly sung into silence, there were 
many individuals in the crowd who had found leisure to become 
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aware of the presence ot a masked figure which had arrested the 
attention of no single individual before. And the rumor of this 
new presence having spread itself whisperingly around, there 
arose at length from the whole company a buzz, or murmur, 
expressive of disapprobation and surprise—then, finally, of ter¬ 
ror, of horror, and of disgust. 

In an assembly of phantasms such as I have painted, it may 
well be supposed that no ordinary appearance could have excited 
such sensation. In truth the masquerade license of the night was 
nearly unlimited; but the figure in question had out-Heroded 
Herod, and gone beyond the bounds of even the prince’s indef¬ 
inite decorum. There are chords in the hearts of the most reck¬ 
less which cannot be touched without emotion. Even with the 
utterly lost, to whom life and death are equally jests, there are 
matters of which no jest can be made. The whole company, 
indeed, seemed now deeply to feel that in the costume and bear¬ 
ing of the stranger neither wit nor propriety existed. The figure 
was tall and gaunt, and shrouded from head to foot in the habili¬ 
ments of the grave. The mask which concealed the visage was 
made so nearly to resemble the countenance of a stiffened corpse 
that the closest scrutiny must have had difficulty in detecting the 
cheat. And yet all this might have been endured, if not approved, 
by the mad revellers around. But the mummer had gone so far 
as to assume the type of the Red Death. His vesture was dabbed 
in blood —and his broad brow, with all the features of the face, 
was besprinkled with the scarlet horror. 

When the eyes of Prince Prospero fell upon this spectral image 
(which with a slow and solemn movement, as if more fully to sus¬ 
tain its role, stalked to and fro among thej waltzers) he was seen to 
be convulsed, in the first moment with a strong shudder either of 
terror or distaste; but, in the next, his brow reddened with rage. 

“Who dares?” he demanded hoarsely of the courtiers who 
stood near him—“who, dares insult us with, this blasphemous 
mockery? Seize him and unmask him—that we may know 
whom we have to hang at sunrise, from the battlements!” 

It was the eastern or blue chamber in which stood the Prince 
Prospero as he uttered these words. They rang throughout the 
seven rooms loudly and clearly—for the prince was a bold and 
robust man, and the music had become hushed at the waving of 
his hand. 
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It was in the blue room where stood the prince, with a group 
of pale courtiers by his side. At first, as he spoke, there was a 
slight rushing movement of this group in the direction of the 
intruder, who at the moment, was also near at hand, and now, 
with deliberate and stately step, made closer approach to the 
speaker. But from a certain nameless awe with which the mad 
assumptions of the mummer had inspired the whole party, there 
were found none who put forth hand to seize him; so that, 
unimpeded, he passed within a yard of the prince's person; and, 
while the vast assembly, as if with one impulse, shrank from the 
centers of the rooms to the walls, he made his way uninterrup¬ 
tedly, but with the same solemn and measured step which had 
distinguished him from the first, through the blue chamber to the 
purple—through the purple to the green—through the greui to 
the orange—through this again to the white—and even thence to 
the violet, ere a decided movement had been made to arrest him. 
It was then, however, that the Prince Prospero, maddening with 
rage and the shame of his own momentary cowardice, rushed 
hurriedly through the six chambers, while none followed him on 
account of the deadly terror that had seized upon all. He bore 
aloft a drawn dagger, and had approached, in rapid impetuosity, 
to within three or four feet of the retreating figure, when the 
latter, having attained the extremity of the velvet apartment, 
turned suddenly and confronted his pursuer. There was a sharp 
cry—and the dagger dropped gleaming upon the sable carpet, 
upon which, instantly afterwards, fell prostrate in death the 
Prince Prospero. Then, summoning the wild courage of despair, 
a throng of the revellers at once threw themselves into the black 
apartment, and, seizing the mummer, whose tall figure stood 
erect and motionless within the shadow of the ebony clock, gasped 
in unutterable horror at finding the grave-cerements and corpse¬ 
like mask which they handled with so violent a rudeness, un¬ 
tenanted by any tangible form. 

And now was acknowledged the presence of the Red Death. 
He had come like a thief in the night. And one by one dropped 
the revellers in the blood-bedewed halls of their revel, and died 
each in the despairing posture of his fall. And the life of the 
ebony clock went out with that of the last of the gay. And the 
flames of the tripods expired. And Darkness and Decay and the 
Red Death held illimitable dominion over all. 
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THE LANDLORD 

U NDER the one word, house, are included the school-house, 
the alms-house, the jail, the tavern, the dwelling-house; 
and the meanest shed or cave in which men live contains the 
elements of all these. But nowhere on the earth stands the entire 
and perfect house. The Parthenon, St. Peter's, the Gothic 
minster, the palace, the hovel, are but imperfect executions of 
an imperfect idea. Who would dwell in them? Perhaps to the 
eye of the gods, the cottage is more holy than the Parthenon, 
for they look down with no especial favor upon the shrines 
formally dedicated to them, and that should be the most sacred 
roof which shelters most of humanity. Surely, then, the gods 
who are most interested in the human race preside over the 
Tavern, where especially men congregate. Methinks I see the 
thousand shrines erected to Hospitality shining afar in all coun¬ 
tries, as well Mahometan and Jewish, as Christian, khans, and 
caravansaries, and inns, whither all pilgrims without distinction 
resort. 

Likewise we look in vain, east or west over the earth, to find 
the perfect man; but each represents only some particular ex¬ 
cellence. The Landlord is a man of more open and general sym¬ 
pathies, who possesses a spirit of hospitality which is its own re¬ 
ward, and feeds and shelters men from pure love >of the crea¬ 
tures. To be sure, this profession is as often filled by imperfect 
characters, and such as have sought it from unworthy motives, 
as any other, but so much the more should we prize the true 
and honest Landlord when we meet with him. 
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Who has not imagined to himself a country inn, where the 
traveller shall really feel in, and at home, and at his public-house, 
who was before at his private house; whose host is indeed a 
host , and a lord of the land, a self-appointed brother of his race; 
called to his place, beside, by all the winds of heaven and his 
good genius, as truly as the preacher is called to preach; a man 
of such universal sympathies, and so broad and genial a human 
nature, that he would fain sacrifice the tender but narrow ties of 
private friendship, to a broad, sunshiny, fair-weather-and-foul 
friendship for his race; who loves men, not as a philosopher, 
with philanthropy, nor as an overseer of the poor, with charity, 
but by a necessity of his nature, as he loves dogs and horses; 
and standing at his open door from morning till night, would 
fain see more and more of them come, along the highway, and is 
never satiated. To him the sun and moon are but travellers, the 
one by day and the other by night; and they too patronize his 
house. To his imagination all things travel save his sign-post and 
himself ; and though you may be his neighbor for years, he will 
show you only the civilities of the road. But on the other hand, 
while nations and individuals are alike selfish and exclusive, he 
loves all men equally; and if he treats his nearest neighbor as a 
stranger, since he has invited all nations to share his hospitality, 
the farthest travelled is in some measure kindred to him who 
takes him into the bosom of his family. 

He keeps a house of entertainment at the sign of the Black 
Horse or the Spread Eagle, and is known far and wide, and his 
fame travels with increasing radius every year. All the neigh¬ 
borhood is in his interest, and if the traveller ask how far to a 
tavern, he receives some such answer as this: “Well, sir, there’s 
a house about three miles from here, where they haven’t taken 
down their sign yet; but it’s only ten miles to Slocum’s, and 
that’s a capital house, both for man and beast.” At three miles 
he passes a cheerless barrack, standing desolate behind its sign¬ 
post, neither public nor private, and has glimpses of a discon¬ 
tented couple who have mistaken their calling. At ten miles 
see where the Tavern stands,—really an entertaining prospect,— 
so public and inviting that only the rain and snow do not enter. 
It is no gay pavilion, made of bright stuffs, and furnished with 
nuts and gingerbread, but as plain and sincere as a caravansary; 
located in no Tarrytown, where you receive only the civilities of 
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commerce, but far in the fields it exercises a primitive hospital¬ 
ity, amid the fresh scent of new hay and raspberries, if it be 
summer time, and the tinkling of cow-bells from invisible pas¬ 
tures; for it is a land flowing with milk and honey, and the 
newest milk courses in a broad, deep stream across the premises. 

In these retired places the tavern is first of all a house—else¬ 
where, last of all, or never,—and warms and shelters its inhabi¬ 
tants. It is as simple and sincere in its essentials as the caves in 
which the first men dwelt, but it is also as open and public. The 
traveller steps across the threshold, and lo! he too is master, for 
he only can be called proprietor of the house here who behaves 
with most propriety in it. The Landlord stands clear back 
in nature, to my imagination, with his axe and spade felling 
trees and raising potatoes with the vigor of a pioneer; with 
Promethean energy making nature yield her increase to supply 
the wants of so many; and he is not so exhausted, nor of so 
short a stride, but that he comes forward even to the highway 
to this wide hospitality and publicity. Surely, he has solved 
some of the problems of life. He .comes in at his backdoor, 
holding a log fresh cut for the hearth upon his shoulder with 
one hand, while he greets the newly arrived traveller with the 
other. 

Here at length we have free range, as not in palaces, nor 
cottages, nor temples, and intrude nowhere. All the secrets of 
housekeeping are exhibited to the eyes of men, above and below, 
before and behind. This is the necessary way to live, men have 
confessed, in these days, and shall he skulk and hide? And why 
should we have any serious disgust at kitchens? Perhaps they 
are the holiest recess of the house. There is the hearth, after 
all,—and the settle, and the fagots, and the kettle, and the crick¬ 
ets. We have pleasant reminiscences of these. They are the 
heart, the left ventricle, the very vital part of the house. Here 
the real and sincere life which we meet in the streets was ac¬ 
tually fed and sheltered. Here burns the taper that cheers the 
lonely traveller by night, and from this hearth ascend the smokes 
that populate the valley to his eyes by day. On the whole, a man 
may not be so little ashamed of any other part of his house, for here 
is his sincerity and earnest, at least. It may not be here that the 
besoms are plied most,—it is not here that they need to be, for 
dust will not settle on the kitchen floor more than in nature. 
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Hence it will not do for the Landlord to possess too fine a 
nature. He must have health above the common accidents of 
life, subject to no modern fashionable diseases; but no taste, 
rather a vast relish or appetite. His sentiments on all subjects 
will be delivered as freely as the wind blows; there is nothing 
private or individual in them, though still original, but they are 
public, and t>f the hue of the heavens over his house,—a certain 
out-of-door obviousness and transparency not to be disputed. 
What he does, his manners are not to be complained of, though 
abstractly offensive, for it is what man does, and in him the race 
is exhibited. When he eats, he is liver and bowels, and the whole 
digestive apparatus to the company, and so all admit the thing 
is done. He must have no idiosyncrasies, no particular bents or 
tendencies to this or that, but a general, uniform, and healthy 
development, such as his portly person indicates, offering him¬ 
self equally on all sides to men. He is not one of your peaked 
and inhospitable men of genius, with particular tastes, but, as 
we said before, has one uniform relish, and taste which never 
aspires higher than a tavern-sign, or the cut of a weather-cock. 
The man of genius, like a dog with a bone, or the slave who has 
.wallowed a diamond, or a patient with the gravel, sits afar and 
retired, off the road, hangs out no sign of refreshment for man 
and beast, but says, by all possible hints and signs, I wish to be 
alone—good-by—farewell. But the landlord can afford to live 
without privacy. He entertains no private thought, he cherishes 
no solitary hour, no Sabbath day, but thinks,—enough to assert 
the dignity of reason,—and talks, and reads the newspaper. 
What he does not tell to one traveller, he tells to another. He 
never wants to be alone, but sleeps, wakes, eats, drinks, sociably, 
still remembering his race. He walks abroad through the 
thoughts of men, and the Iliad and Shakspeare are tame to him, 
who hears the rude but homely incidents of the road from every 
traveller. The mail might drive through his brain in the midst of 
hia most lonely soliloquy, without disturbing his equanimity, pro¬ 
vided it brought plenty of news and passengers. There can be 
no ^ro-fanity where there is no fane behind, and the whole world 
may see quite round him. Perchance his lines have fallen to 
him in dustier places, and he has heroically sat down where two 
roads meet, or at the Four Corners, or the Five Points, and his 
life is sublimely trivial for the good of men. The dust of travel 
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blows ever in his eyes, and they preserve their clear, complacent 
look. The hourlics and half-hourlies, the dailies and weeklies, 
whirl on well-worn tracks, round and round his house, as if it 
were the goal in the stadium, and still he sits within in unruffled 
serenity, with no show of retreat. His neighbor dwells timidly 
behind a screen of poplars and willows, and a fence with sheaves 
of spears at regular intervals, or defended against the tender 
palms of visitors by sharp spikes,—but the traveller’s wheels 
rattle over the door-step of the tavern, and he cracks his whip 
in the entry. He is truly glad to see you, and sincere as the 
bull’s-eye over his door. The traveller seeks to find, wherever 
he goes, some one who will stand in this broad and catholic 
relation to him, who will be an inhabitant of the land to him a 
stranger, and represent its human nature, as the rock stands for 
its inanimate nature; and this is he. As his crib furnishes 
provender for the traveller’s horse, and his larder provisions for 
his appetite, so his conversation furnishes the necessary aliment 
to his spirits. He knows very well what a man wants, for he 
is a man himself, and as it were the farthest travelled, though 
he has never stirred from his door. He understands his needs 
and destiny. He would be well fed and lodged, there can be no 
doubt, and have the transient sympathy of a cheerful companion, 
and of a heart which always prophesies fair weather. And after 
all the greatest men, even, want much more the sympathy which 
every honest fellow can give, than that which the great only can 
impart. If he is not the most upright, let us allow him this praise, 
that he is the most downright of men. He has a hand to shake 
and to be shaken, and takes a sturdy and unquestionable in¬ 
terest in you, as if he had assumed the care of you, but if you 
will break your neck, he will even give you the best advice as to 
the method. 

The great poets have not been ungrateful to their landlords. 
Mine host of the Tabard Inn, in the Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales, was an honor to his profession:— 

“A semely man our Hoste was, with alle, 

For to hail been an marshal in an halle. 

A large man he was, with eyen stepe; 

A fairer burgeis is ther non in Chepe: 

Bold of speche, and wise, and well ytaught, 

And of manhood him lacked righte naught. 
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Eke thereto, was he right a mery man, 

And after souper plaien he began, 

And spake of mirthe anionges other thinges, 

Whan that we hadden made our reckoninges.” 

He is the true house-band, and centre of the company—of 
greater fellowship and practical social talent than any. He it is 
that proposes that each shall tell a tale to while away the time 
to Canterbury, and leads them himself, and concludes with his 
own tale:— 

“Now, by my father's soulc that is ded, 

But ye be mery, sniitelh of my hed: 

Hold up your hondcs withoutten more speche.” 

If we do not look up to the Landlord, we look round for him 
in all emergencies, for he is a man of infinite experience, who 
unites hands with wit. He is a more public character than a 
statesman,—a publican, and not consequently a sinner; and 
cureh, he, i f any, should be exempted from taxation and military 
duty. 

Talking with our host is next best and instructive to talking 
with one's self. It is a more conscious soliloquy; as it were, to 
speak generally, and try what we would say provided we had 
an audience. He has indulgent and open ears, and does not re¬ 
quire petty and particular statements. “Heigho!” exclaims the 
traveller. Them’s my sentiments, thinks mine host, and stands 
ready for what may come next, expressing the purest sympathy 

by his demeanor. “Hot as blazes!” says the other,-“Hard 

weather, sir,—not much stirring nowadays,” says he. He is wiser 
than to contradict his guest in any case; he lets him go on. he 
lets him travel. 

The latest sitter leaves him standing far in the night, pre¬ 
pared to live right on, while suns rise and set, and his “good 
night” has as brisk a sound as his “good morning;” and the 
earliest riser finds him tasting his liquors in the bar ere flies 
begin to buzz, with a countenance fresh as the morning star over 
the sanded floor,—and npt as one who had watched all night for 
travellers. And yet, if beds be the subject of conversation, it 
will appear that no man has been a sounder sleeper in his time. 

Finally, as for his moral character, we do not hesitate to say, 
that he has no grain of vice or meanness in him, but represents 
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just that degree of virtue which all men relish without being 
obliged to respect. He is a good man, as his bitters are good,— 
an unquestionable goodness. Not what is called a good man,— 
good to be considered, as a work of art in galleries and museums, 
—*but a good fellow, that is, good to be associated with. Who 
ever thought of the religion of an inkeeper—whether he was 
joined to the Church, partook of the sacrament, said his prayers, 
feared God, or the like? No doubt he has had his experiences, 
has felt a change,.and is a firm believer in the perseverance of 
the saints. In this last, we suspect, does the peculiarity of his 
religion consist. But he keeps an inn, and not a conscience. How 
many fragrant charities and sincere social virtues are implied in 
this daily offering of himself to the public. He cherishes good 
will to all, and gives the wayfarer as good and honest advice to 
direct him on his road as the priest. 

To conclude, the tavern will compare favorably with the 
church. The church is the place where prayers and sermons are 
delivered, but the tavern is where they are to take effect, and 
if the former are good, the latter cannot be bad. 



GEORGE WASHINGTON 

1732-1799 

The “Father of his Country” and the first president of the United States, 
while a writer only on occasion, possessed a style worthy of a cultured 
gentleman. His state papers bespeak deep thought and deliberation, and 
are characterized by force and clarity of diction. His private corre¬ 
spondence is interesting in that it shows us the man as he was, though 
as literature it is negligible. 

FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

F ELLOW-CITIZENS: Among the vicissitudes incident to 
life, no event could have filled me with greater anxieties, 
than that of which the notification was transmitted by your order, 
and received on the 14th day of the present month. On the one 
hand, I was summoned by my country, whose voice I can never 
hear but with veneration and love, from a retreat which I had 
chosen with the fondest predilection, and, in my flattering hopes, 
with an immutable decision, as the asylum of my declining years; 
a retreat which was rendered every day more necessary as well 
as more dear to me, by the addition of habit to inclination, and 
of frequent interruptions in my health to the gradual waste com¬ 
mitted on it by time. On the other hand, the magnitude and diffi¬ 
culty of the trust, to which the voice of my country called me, 
being sufficient to awaken in the wisest and most experienced of 
her citizens a distrustful scrutiny into his qualifications, could 
not but overwhelm with despondence one, who, inheriting inferior 
endowments from nature, and unpracticed in the duties of civil 
administration, ought to be peculiarly conscious of his own de¬ 
ficiencies. In this conflict of emotions, all I dare aver is, that 
it has been my faithful study to collect my duty from a just 
appreciation of every circumstance by which it might be affected. 
All I dare hope is, that, if in executing this task, I have been 
too much swayed by a grateful remembrance of former instances, 
or by an affectionate sensibility to this transcendent proof of the 
confidence of my fellow-citizens; and have thence too little con¬ 
sulted my incapacity as well as disinclination for the weighty 
and untried cares before me; my error will be palliated by the 
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motives which misled me, and its consequences be judged by 
my country with some share of the partiality in which they 
originated. 

Such being the impressions under which I have, in obedience 
to the public summons, repaired to the present station, it would 
be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first official act, my fervent 
supplications to that Almighty Being, who rules over the uni¬ 
verse, who presides in the councils of nations, and whose provi¬ 
dential aids can supply every human defect, that his benediction 
may consecrate to the liberties and happiness of the people of the 
United States a government instituted by themselves for these 
essential purposes, and may enable every instrument employed 
in its administration to execute with success the functions allotted 
to his charge. In tendering this homage to the great Author of 
every public and private good, I assure myself that it expresses 
your sentiments not less than my own; nor those of my fellow- 
citizens at large, less than either. No people can be bound to 
acknowledge and adore the invisible hand, which conducts the 
affairs of men, more than the people of the United States. Every 
step, by which they have advanced to the character of an inde¬ 
pendent nation, seems to have been distinguished by some token 
of providential agency. And, in the important revolution just 
accomplished in the system of their united government, the 
tranquil deliberations and voluntary consent of so many distinct 
communities, from which the event has resulted, cannot be com¬ 
pared with the means by r which most governments have been 
established, without some return of pious gratitude along with 
an humble anticipation of the future blessings which the past 
seems to presage. These reflections, arising out of the present 
crisis, have forced themselves too strongly on my mind to be 
suppressed. You will join with me, 1 trust, in thinking that 
there are none, under the influence of which the proceedings of 
a new and free government can more auspiciously commence. 

By the article establishing the executive department, it is made 
the duty of the President “to recommend to your consideration 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” The 
circumstances, under which I now meet you, will acquit me from 
entering into that subject farther than to refer you to the great 
constitutional charter under which we are assembled; and which, 
in defining your powers, designates the objects to which your 
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attention is to be given. It will be more consistent with those 
circumstances, and far more congenial with the feelings which 
actuate me, to substitute, in place of a recommendation of par¬ 
ticular measures, the tribute that is due to the talents, the recti¬ 
tude, and the patriotism, which adorn the characters selected to 
devise and adopt them. In these honorable qualifications I behold 
the surest pledges, that as, on one side, no local prejudices or 
attachments, no separate views or party animosities, will mis¬ 
direct the comprehensive and equal eye, which ought to watch 
over this great assemblage of communities and interests; so, on 
another, that the foundations of our national policy will be laid 
in the pure and immutable principles of private morality, and the 
preeminence of a free government be exemplified by all the at¬ 
tributes, which can win the affections of its citizens, and com¬ 
mand the respect of the world. 

I dwell on this prospect with every satisfaction, which an 
ardent love for my country can inspire; since there is no truth 
more thoroughly established, than that there exists in the econ¬ 
omy and course of nature an indissoluble union between virtue 
and happiness, between duty and advantage, between the genuine 
maxims of an honest and magnanimous policy, and the solid 
rewards of public prosperity and felicity; since we ought to be 
no less persuaded that the propitious smiles of Heaven can 
never be expected on a nation that disregards the eternal rules 
of order and right, which Heaven itself has ordained; and since 
the preservation of the sacred fire of liberty, and the destiny 
of the republican model of government, are justly considered 
as deeply, perhaps as finally staked on the experiment intrusted 
to the hands of the American people. 

Besides the ordinary objects submitted to your care, it will 
remain with your judgment to decide, how far an exercise of the 
occasional power delegated by the fifth article of the Constitution 
is rendered expedient at the present juncture by the nature of 
objections which have been urged against the system, or by the 
degree of inquietude which has given birth to them. Instead 
of undertaking particular recommendations on this subject, in 
which I could be guided by no lights derived from official oppor¬ 
tunities, I shall again give way to my entire confidence in your 
discernment and pursuit of the public good; for I assure myself, 
that, whilst you carefully avoid every alteration, which might 
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endanger the benefits of a united and effective government, or 
which ought to await the future lessons of experience, a reverence 
for the charactertistic rights of freemen, and a regard for the 
public harmony, will sufficiently influence your deliberations on 
the question, how far the former can be more impregnably forti¬ 
fied, or the latter be safely and advantageously promoted. 

To the preceding observations I have one to add, which will 
be most properly addressed to the House of Representatives. It 
concerns myself, and will therefore be as brief as possible. When 
I was first honored with a call into the service of my country, 
then on the eve of an arduous struggle for its liberties, the light 
in which I contemplated my duty required, that I should renounce 
every pecuniary compensation. From this resolution I have in 
no instance departed. And being still under the impressions 
which produced it, I must decline as inapplicable to myself any 
share in the personal emoluments, which may be indispensably 
included in a permanent provision for the executive department; 
and must accordingly pray, that the pecuniary estimates for the 
station in which I am placed may, during my continuance in it, 
be limited to such actual expenditures as the public good may 
be thought to require. 

Having thus imparted to you my sentiments, as they have been 
awakened by the occasion which brings us together, I shall take 
my present leave; but not without resorting once more to the 
benign Parent of the human race, in humble supplication, that, 
since he has been pleased to favor the American people with 
opportunities for deliberating in perfect tranquillity, and disposi¬ 
tions for deciding with unparalleled unanimity on a form of 
government for the security of their union and the advancement 
of their happiness; so his divine blessing may be equally con¬ 
spicuous in the enlarged views, the temperate consultations, and 
the wise measures, on which the success of this government 
must depend. 



WALT WHITMAN 

1819-1892 

The first .aggressively American figure in American literature. He spent 
his early childhood on his father’s Long Island farm, moving later to 
Brooklyn, where he learned to love the noise and the crowds of the city 
streets. His education was scant. He worked at various trades, and 
finally became editor of a small newspaper. He was something of a 
vagabond by nature, and took long walking trips through the Great Lakes 
district and down the Mississippi. Meantime he wrote indifferent poems 
and sketches for newspapers. In 185S he published “Leaves of Grass," 
which marks the beginning of a new trail in literature. During the 
civil war he devoted himself to hospital service. His later years were 
troubled by sickness and poverty. He died at Camden; New Jersey. 
“Leaves of Grass," his only important work, is now recognized at its true 
worth. For originality and sheer power Whitman stands alone. 

PREFACES TO “LEAVES OF GRASS” 

AMERICA does not repel the past, or what the past has pro- 
duced under its forms, or amid other politics, or the idea 
of castes, or the old religions—accepts the lesson with calmness 
—is not impatient because the slough still sticks to opinions and 
manners in literature, while the life which served its require¬ 
ments has passed into the new life of the new forms—perceives 
that the corpse is slowly borne from the eating and sleeping 
rooms of the house—perceives that it waits a little while in the 
door-r-that it was fittest for its days—that its action has de¬ 
scended to the stalwart and well-shaped heir who approaches— 
and that he shall be fittest for his days. 

The Americans of all nations at any time upon the earth, have 
probably the fullest poetical nature. The United States themselves 
are essentially the greatest poem. In the history of the earth 
hitherto, the largest and most stirring appear tame and orderly 
to their ampler largeness and stir. Here at last is something 
in the doings of man that corresponds with the broadcast doings 
of the day and night. Here is action untied from strings, neces¬ 
sarily blind to particulars and details, magnificently moving in 
masses. Here is the hospitality which forever indicates heroes. 
Here the performance, disdaining the trivial, unapproach’d in 
the tremendous audacity of its crowds and groupings, and the 
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push of its perspective, spreads with crampless and flowing 
breadth, and showers its prolific and splendid extravagance. One 
sees it must indeed own the riches of the summer and winter, 
and need never be bankrupt while com grows from the ground, 
or the orchards drop apples, or the bays contain fish, or men 
beget children upon women. 

Other states indicate themselves in their deputies—but the 
genius of the United States is not best or most in its executives 
or legislatures, nor in its ambassadors, or authors, or colleges or 
churches or parlors, nor even in its newspapers or inventors—but 
always most in the common people, south, north, west, east, in all 
its States, through all its mighty amplitude. The largeness of the 
nation, however, were monstrous without a corresponding large¬ 
ness and generosity of the spirit of the citizen. Not swarming 
states, nor streets and steamships, nor prosperous business, nor 
farm, nor capital, nor learning, may suffice for the ideal of man 
—nor suffice the poet. No reminiscences may suffice either. A 
live nation can always cut a deep mark, and can have the best 
authority the cheapest—namely, from its own soul. This is the 
sum of the profitable uses of individuals or states, and of present 
action and grandeur, and of the subjects of poets. (As if it 
were necessary to trot back generation after generation to the 
eastern records! As if the beauty and sacredness of the demon¬ 
strable must fall behind that of the mythical! As if men do not 
make their mark out of any times! As if the opening of the 
western continent by discovery, and what has transpired in 
North and South America, were less than the small theatre of 
the antique, or the aimless sleep-walking of the middle ages!) 
The pride of the United States leaves the wealth and finesse of 
the cities, and all returns of commerce and agriculture, and all 
the magnitude of geography or shows of exterior victory, to 
enjoy the sight and realization of full-sized men, or one full- 
sized man unconquerable and simple. 

The American poets are to enclose old and new, for America 
is the race of races. The expression of the American poet is 
to be transcendent and new. It is to be indirect, and not direct 
or descriptive or epic. Its quality goes through these to much 
more. Let the age and wars of other nations be chanted, and 
their eras and characters be illustrated, and that finish the verse. 
Not so the great psalm of the republic. Here the theme is 
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ci*eative, and has vista. Whatever stagnates in the flat of custom 
or obedience or legislation, the great poet never stagnates. Obe¬ 
dience does not master him, he masters it. High up out of reach 
he stands, turning a concentrated light—he turns the pivot with 
his finger—he baffles the swiftest runners as he stands, and easily 
overtakes and envelopes them. The time straying toward in¬ 
fidelity and confections and persiflage he withholds by steady 
faith. Faith is the antiseptic of the soul—it pervades the com¬ 
mon people and preserves them—they never give up believing 
and expecting and trusting. There is that indescribable fresh¬ 
ness and unconsciousness about an illiterate person, that humbles 
and mocks the power of the noblest expressive genius. The 
poet sees for a certainty how one not a great artist may be just 
as sacred and perfect as the greatest artist. 

The power to destroy or remould is freely used by the greatest 
poet, but seldom the power of attack. What is past, is past. If 
he does not expose superior models, and prove himself by every 
step he takes, he is not what is wanted. The presence of the 
great poet conquers—not parleying, or struggling, or any pre¬ 
pared attempts. Now he has passed that way, see after him! 
There is not left any vestige of despair, or misanthropy, or cun¬ 
ning, or exclusiveness, or the ignominy of a nativity or color, or 
delusion of hell or the necessity of hell—and no man thence¬ 
forward shall be degraded for ignorance or weakness or sin. 
The greatest poet hardly knows pettiness or triviality. If he 
breathes into anything that was before thought small, it dilates 
with the grandeur and life of the universe. He is a seer—he is 
individual—he is complete in himself—the others are as good 
as he, only he sees it, and they do not. He is not one of the 
chorus—he does not stop for any regulation—he is the president 
of regulation. What the eyesight does to the rest, he does to 
the rest. Who knows the curious mystery of the eyesight? The 
other senses corroborate themselves, but this is removed from 
any proof but its own, and foreruns the identities of the spiritual 
world. A single glance of it mocks all the investigations of man, 
and all the instruments and books of the earth, and all reason¬ 
ing. What is marvelous? what is unlikely? what is impossible 
or baseless or vague—after you have once just open’d the space 
of a peach-pit, and given audience to far and near, and to the 
sunset, and had all things enter with electric swiftness, softly 
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and duly, without confusion or jostling or jam? 

The land and sea, the animals, fishes and birds, the sky of 
heaven and the orbs, the forests,.mountains and rivers, are not 
small themes—but folks expect of the poet to indicate more than 
the beauty and dignity which always attach to dumb real objects 
—they expect him to indicate the path between reality and their 
souls. Men and women perceive the beauty well enough—prob¬ 
ably as well as he. The ‘passionate tenacity of hunters, woodmen, 
early risers, cultivators of gardens and orchards and fields, the 
love of healthy women for the manly form, seafaring persons, 
drivers of horses, the passion for light and the open air, all is 
an old varied sign of the unfailing perception of beauty, and 
of a residence of the poetic in out-door people. They can never 
be assisted by poets to perceive—some may, but they never can. 
The poetic quality is not marshal’d in rhyme or uniformity, or 
abstract addresses to things, nor in melancholy complaints or 
good precepts, but is the life of these and much else, and is in 
the soul. The profit of rhyme is that it drops seeds of a sweeter 
and more luxuriant .rhyme, and of uniformity that it conveys 
itself into its own roots in the ground out of sight. The rhyme 
and uniformity of perfect poems show the free growth of metri¬ 
cal laws, and bud from them as unerringly and loosely as lilacs 
and roses on a bush, and take shapes as compact as the shapes of 
chestnuts and oranges, and melons and pears, and shed the per¬ 
fume impalpable to form. The fluency and ornaments of the 
finest poems or music or orations or recitations, are not inde¬ 
pendent but dependent. All beauty comes from beautiful blood 
and a beautiful brain. If the greatnesses are in conjunction in a 
man or woman, it is enough—the fact will prevail through the 
universe; but the gaggery and gilt of a million years will not 
prevail. Who troubles himself about his ornaments or fluency 
is lost. This is what you shall do: Love the earth and sun and 
the animals, despise riches, give alms to everyone that asks, 
stand up for the stupid and crazy, devote your income and labor 
to others, hate tyrants, argue not concerning God, have patience 
and indulgence toward the people, take off your hat to nothing 
known or unknown, or to any man or number of men—go 
freely with powerful uneducated persons, arid with the young, 
and with the mothers of families—re-examine all you have*been 
told in school or church or in any book, and dismiss whatever 
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insults your own soul; and your very flesh shall be a great 
poem, and have the richest fluency, not only in its words, but in 
the silent lines of its lips and face, and between the lashes of 
your eyes, and in every motion and joint of your body. The poet 
shall not spend his time in unneeded work. ITe shall know that 
the ground is already plough'd and manured; others may not 
know it, but he shall. He shall go directly to the creation. His 
trust shall master the trust of everything he touches—and shall 
master all attachment. 

The known universe has one complete lover, and that is the 
greatest poet. He consumes an eternal passion, and is indiffer¬ 
ent which chance happens, and which possible contingency of 
fortune or misfortune, and persuades daily and hourly his de¬ 
licious pay. What balks or breaks others is fuel for his burning 
progress to contact and amorous joy. Other proportions of the 
reception of pleasure dwindle to nothing to his proportions. All 
expected from heaven or from the highest, he is rapport with in 
the sight of the daybreak, or the scenes of the winter woods, 
or the presence of children playing, or with his arm round the 
neck of a man or woman. His love above all love has leisure 
and expanse—he leaves room ahead of himself. He is no irreso¬ 
lute or suspicious lover—he is sure—he scorns intervals. His 
experience and the showers and thrills are not for nothing. 
Nothing can jar him—suffering and darkness cannot—death and 
fear cannot. To him complaint and jealousy and envy are corpses 
buried and rotten in the earth—he saw them buried. The sea 
is not surer of the shore, or the shore of the sea, than he is the 
fruition of his love, and of all perfection and beauty. 

The fruition of beauty is no chance of miss or hit—it is as 
inevitable as life—it is exact and plumb as gravitation. From the 
eyesight proceeds another eyesight, and from the hearing pro¬ 
ceeds another hearing, and from the voice proceeds another 
voice, eternally curious of the harmony of things with man. 
These understand the law of perfection in masses and floods— 
that it is the profuse and impartial—that there is not a minute 
of the light or dark, nor an acre of the earth and sea, without 
it—nor any direction of the sky, nor any trade or employment, 
nor any turn of events. This is the reason that about the proper 
expression of beauty there is precision and balance. One part 
does not need to be thrust above another. The best singer is not 
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the one who has the most lithe and powerful organ. The pleas¬ 
ure of poems is not in them that take the handsomest measure 
and sound. 

Without effort, and without exposing in the least how it is 
done, the greatest poet brings the spirit of any or all events 
and passions and scenes and persons, some more and some less, 
to bear on your individual character as you hear or read. To do 
this well is to compete with the laws that pursue and follow 
Time. What is the purpose must surely be there, and the clue 
of it must be there—and the faintest indication is the indication 
of the best, and then becomes the clearest indication. Past and 
present and future are not disjoin'd but join’d. The greatest poet 
forms the consistence of what is to be, from what has been and 
is. He drags the dead out of their coffins and stands them again 
on their feet. He says to the past, Rise cittd walk before me 
that I may realize you. He learns the lesson—he places himself 
where the future becomes present. The greatest poet does not 
only dazzle his rays over character and scenes and passions— 
he finally ascends, and finishes all—he exhibits the pinnacles that 
no man can tell what they are for, or what is beyond—he glows 
a moment on the extremest verge. He is most wonderful in his 
last half-hidden smile or frown; by that flash of the moment 
of parting the one that sees it shall be encouraged or terrified 
afterward for many years. The greatest poet does not moralize 
or make applications of morals—he knows the soul. The soul 
has that measureless pride which consists in never acknowledging 
any lessons or.deductions but its own. But it has sympathy as 
measureless as its pride, and the one balances the other, and 
neither can stretch too far while it stretches in company with 
the other. The inmost secrets of art sleep with the twain. The 
greatest poet has lain close betwixt both, and they are vital in 
his style and thoughts. 

The art of art, the glory of expression and the sunshine of the 
light of letters, is simplicity. Nothing is better than simplicity 
—nothing can make up for excess, or for the lack of definite¬ 
ness. To carry on the heave of impulse and pierce intellectual 
depths and give all subjects their articulations, are powers neither 
common nor very uncommon. But to speak in literature with the 
perfect rectitude and insouciance of the movements of animals, 
and the unimpeachableness of the sentiment of trees in the 
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woods and grass by the roadside, is the flawless triumph of art. 
If you have look’d on him who has achiev’d it you have look’d 
on one of the masters of the artists of all nations and times. 
You shall not contemplate the flight of the gray gull over the 
bay, or the mettlesome action of the blood horse, or the tall 
leaning of sunflowers on their stalk, or the appearance of the 
sun journeying through heaven, or the appearance of the moon 
afterward, with any more satisfaction than you shall contemplate 
him. The great poet has less a mark’d style, and is more the 
channel of thoughts and things without increase of diminution, 
and is the free channel of himself. He swears to his art, I will 
not be meddlesome, I will not have in my writing any elegance, 
or effect, or originality, to hang in the way between me and 
the rest like curtains. I will have nothing hang in the way, not 
the richest curtains. What I tell I tell for precisely what it is. 
Let who may exalt or startle or fascinate or soothe, I will have 
purposes as health or heat or snow has, and be as regardless 
of observation. What I experience or portray shall go from my 
composition without a shred of my composition. You shall stand 
by my side and look in the mirror with me. 

The old red blood and stainless gentility of great poets will 
be proved by their unconstraint. A heroic person walks at his 
ease through and out of that custom or precedent or authority 
that suits him not. Of the traits of the brotherhood of first- 
class writers, savants, musicians, inventors and artists, nothing 
is finer than silent defiance advancing from new free forms. 
In the need of poems, philosophy, politics, mechanism, science, 
behavior, the craft of art, an appropriate native grand opera, 
shipcraft, or any craft, he is greatest forever and ever who con¬ 
tributes the greatest original practical example. The cleanest 
expression is that which finds no sphere worthy of itself, and 
makes one. 

The message of great poems to each man and woman are, 
Come to us on equal terms, only then can you understand us. 
We are no better than you, what we inclose you inclose, what 
we enjoy you may enjoy. Did you suppose there could be only 
one Supreme? We affirm there can be unnumber’d Supremes, 
and that one does not countervail another any more than one 
eyesight countervails another—and that men can be good or 
grand only of the consciousness of their supremacy within them. 
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What do you think is the grandeur of storms and dismember¬ 
ments, and the deadliest battles and wrecks, and the wildest 
fury of the elements, and the power of the sea, and the motion 
of Nature, and the throes of human desires, and dignity and 
hate and love? It is that something in the soul which says, 
Rage on, whirl on, I tread master here and everywhere—Master 
of the spasms of the sky and of the shatter of the sea, Master of 
nature and passion and death, and of all terror and all pain. 

The American bards shall be mark'd for generosity and affec¬ 
tion, and for encouraging competitors. They shall be Kosmos, 
without monopoly or secrecy, glad to pass anything to anyone— 
hungry for equals night and day. They shall not be careful 
of riches and privilege—they shall be riches and privilege—they 
shall perceive who the most affluent man is. The most affluent 
man is he that confronts all the shows he sees by equivalents 
out of the stronger wealth of himself. The American bard shall 
delineate no class of persons, nor one or two out of the strata 
of interests, nor love most nor truth most, nor the soul most, 
nor the body most—and not be for the Eastern States more 
than the Western, or the Northern States more than the 
Southern. 

Exact science and its practical movements are no checks on 
the greatest poet, but always his encouragement and support. 
The outset and remembrance are there—there the arms that 
lifted him first, and braced him best—there he returns after 
all his goings and comings. The sailor and traveler—the anato¬ 
mist, chemist, astronomer, geologist, phrenologist, spiritualist, 
methematician, historian, and lexicographer, are not poets, but 
they are the lawgivers of poets, and their construction underlies 
the structure of every perfect poem. No matter what rises or 
is utter'd, they sent the seed of the conception of it—of them 
and by them stand the visible proofs of souls. If there shall 
be love and content between the father and the son, and if the 
greatness of the son is the exuding of the greatness of the 
father, there shall be love between the poet and the man of 
demonstrable science. In i:he beauty of poems are henceforth 
the tuft and final applause of science. 

Great is the faith of the flush of knowledge, and of the inves¬ 
tigation of the depths of qualities and things. Cleaving and cir¬ 
cling here swells the soul of the poet, yet is president of itself 
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always. The depths are fathomless, and therefore calm. The 
innocence and nakedness are resumed—they are neither modest 
nor immodest. The whole theory of the supernatural, and all 
that was twined with it or educed out of it, departs as a dream. 
What has ever happen’d—what happens, and whatever may or 
shall happen, the vital laws inclose all. They are sufficient for 
any case and for all cases—none to be hurried or retarded—anv 
special miracle of affairs or persons inadmissible in the vast 
clear scheme where every motion and every spear of grass, and 
the frames and spirits of men and women and all that concerns 
them, are unspeakably perfect miracles, all referring to all, and 
each distinct and in its place. It is also not consistent with 
the reality of the soul to admit that there is anything in the 
known universe more divine than men and women. 

Men and women, and the earth and all upon it, are to be 
taken as they are, and the investigation of their past and present 
and future shall be unintermitted, and shall be done with perfect 
candor. Upon this basis philosophy speculates, ever looking 
towards the poet, ever regarding the eternal tendencies of all 
toward happiness, never inconsistent with what is clear to the 
senses and to the soul. For the eternal tendencies of all toward 
happiness make the only point of sane philosophy. Whatever 
comprehends less than that—whatever is less than the laws of 
light and of astronomical motion—or less than the laws that 
follow the thief, the liar, the glutton and the drunkard, through 
this life and doubtless afterward—or less than vast stretches 
of time, or the slow formation of density, or the patient up¬ 
heaving of strata—is of no account. Whatever would put God 
in a poem or system of philosophy as contending against some 
being or influence, is also of no account. Sanity and ensemble 
characterize the great master—spoilt in one principle, all is spoilt. 
The great master has nothing to do with miracles. He sees health 
for himself in being one of the mass—he sees the hiatus in sin¬ 
gular eminence. To the perfect shape comes common ground. 
To be under the general law is great, for that is to correspond 
with it. The master knows that he is unspeakably great, and that 
all fctre unspeakably great—that nothing, for instance, is greater 
than to conceive children, and bring them up well—-that to be 
is just as great as to perceive or tell. 

In the make of the great masters the idea of political liberty 
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is indispensable. Liberty takes the adherence of heroes wher¬ 
ever man and woman exist—but never takes any adherence or 
welcome from the rest more than from poets. They are the voice 
and exposition of liberty. They out of ages are worthy the grand 
idea—to them it is confided, and they must sustain it. Nothing 
has precedence of it, and nothing can warp or degrade it. 

As the attributes of the poets of the kosmos concentre in the 
real body, and in the pleasure of things, they possess the supe¬ 
riority of genuineness over all fiction and romance. As they emit 
themselves, facts are shower’d over with light—the daylight is 
lit with more volatile light—the deep between the setting and 
rising sun goes deeper many fold. Each precise object or con¬ 
dition or combination < ; process exhibits a 1 jauty—the multipli¬ 
cation table its—old age its—the carpenter’s trade its—the grand 
opera its—the huge-hull’d clean-shap’d New York clipper at sea 
under steam or full sail gleams with unmatch’d beauty—the 
American circles and large harmonies of government gleam with 
theirs—and the commonest definite intentions and actions with 
theirs. The poets of the kosmos advance through all interpositions 
and coverings and turmoils and stratagems to first principles. They 
are of use—they dissolve poverty from its need, and riches from 
its conceit. You large proprietor, they say, shall not realize or 
perceive more than anyone else. The owner of the library is 
not he who holds a legal title to it, having bought and paid for it. 
Anyone and everyone is owner of the library (indeed he or 
she alone is owner), who can read the same through all the 
varieties of tongues and subjects and styles, and in whom they 
enter with ease, and make supple and powerful and rich and 
large. 

These American States, strong and healthy and accomplish’d, 
shall receive no pleasure from violations of natural models, and 
must not permit them. In paintings or mouldings or carvings in 
mineral or wood, or in the illustrations of books or newspapers, 
or in the patterns of woven stuffs, or anything to beautify rooms 
or furniture or costumes, or to put upon cornices or monuments, 
or on the prows or sterns of ships, or to put anywhere before 
the human eye indoors or out, that which distorts honest shapes, 
or which creates unearthly beings or places or contingencies, is 
a nuisance and revolt. Of the human form especially, it is so 
great it must never be made ridiculous. Of ornaments to a 
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work nothing outre can be allow’d—but those ornaments can 
be allow’d that conform to the perfect facts of the open air, 
and that flow out of the nature of the work, and come irre¬ 
pressibly from it, and are necessary to the completion of the 
work. Most works are most beautiful without ornament. Ex¬ 
aggerations will be revenged in human physiology. Clean and 
vigorous children are jetted and conceiv’d only in those com¬ 
munities where the models of natural forms are public every 
day. Great genius and the people of these States must never 
be demean’d to romances. As soon as histories are properly 
told, no more need of romances. 

1 he great poets are to be known by the absence in them of 
tricks, and by the justification of perfect personal candor. All 
faults may be forgiven of him who has perfect candor. Hence¬ 
forth let no man of us lie, for we have seen that openness wins 
the inner and outer world, and that there is no single exception, 
and that never since our earth gather’d itself in a mass have 
deceit or subterfuge or prevarication attracted its smallest par¬ 
ticle or the faintest tinge of a shade—and that through the en¬ 
veloping wealth and rank of a state, or the whole republic of 
states, a sneak or sly person shall be discover’d and despised 
—and that the soul has never once been fool’d and never can 
be fool’d—and thrift without the loving nod of the soul is only 
a foetid puff—and there never grew up in any of the continents 
of the globe, nor upon any planet or satellite, nor in that con¬ 
dition wdiieh precedes the birth of babes, nor at any time during 
the changes of life, nor in any stretch of abeyance or action 
of vitality, nor in any process of formation or reformation any¬ 
where, a being whose instinct hated the truth. 

Extreme caution or prudence, the soundest organic health, large 
hope and comparison and fondness for women and children, large 
alimentiveness and destructiveness and causality, with a perfect 
sense of the oneness of nature, and the propriety of the same 
spirit applied to human affairs, are called up of the float of the 
brain of the world to be parts of the greatest poet from his birth 
out of his mother’s womb, and from her birth out of her mother’s. 
Caution seldom goes far enough. It has been thought that the 
prudent citizen was the citizen who applied himself to solid g&ins, 
and did well for himself and for his family, and completed a 
lawful life without debt or crime. The greatest poet sees and ad- 
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mits these economies as he sees the economies of food and sleep, 
but has higher notions of prudence than to think he gives much 
when he gives a few slight attentions at the latch of the gate. 
The premises of the prudence of life are not the hospitality of 
it, or the ripeness and harvest of it. Beyond the independence of 
a little sum laid aside for burial-money, and of a few clap¬ 
boards around and shingles overhead on a lot of American soil 
own’d, and the easy dollars that supply the year’s plain clothing 
and meals, the melancholy prudence of the abandonment of such 
a great being as a man is, to the toss and pallor of years of 
money-making, with all their scorching days and icy nights, and 
all their stifling deceits and underhand dodgings, or infinitesimals 
of parlors, or shameless stuffing while others starve, and all the 
loss of the bloom and odor of the earth, and of the flowers and 
atmosphere, and of the sea, and of the true taste of the women 
and men you pass or have to do with in youth or middle age, 
and the issuing sickness and desperate revolt at the close of a 
life without elevation or naivete, (even if you have achiev’d a 
secure 10,000 a year; or election to Congress or the Governor¬ 
ship,) and the ghastly chatter of a death without serenity or 
majesty, is the great fraud upon modern civilization and fore¬ 
thought, blotching the surface and system which civilzation un¬ 
deniably drafts, and moistening with tears the immense features 
it spreads and spreads with such velocity before the reach’d 
kisses of the soul. 

Ever the right explanation remains to be made about prudence. 
The prudence of the mere wealth and respectability of the most 
esteem’d life appears too faint for the eye to observe at all, when 
little and large alike drop quietly aside at the thought of the 
prudence suitable for immortality. What is the wisdom that fills 
the thinness of a year, or seventy or eighty years—to'the wisdom 
spaced out by ages, and coming back at a certain time with strong 
reinforcements and rich presents, and the clear faces of wedding- 
guests as far as you can look, in every direction, running gaily 
toward you ? Only the soul is of itself—all else has reference to 
what ensues. All that a person does or thinks is of consequence. 
Noty can the push of charity or personal force ever be anything 
else than the profoundest reason, whether it brings argument to 
hand or no. No specification is necessary—to add or subtract or 
divide is in vain. Little or big, learn’d or unlearn'd, white or 
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black, legal or illegal, sick or well, from the first inspiration down 
the windpipe to the last expiration out of it, all that a male or 
female does that is vigorous and benevolent and clean is so much 
sure profit to him or her in the unshakable order of the universe, 
and through the whole scope of it forever. The prudence of the 
greatest poet answers at last the craving and glut of the soul, puts 
off nothing, permits no let-up for his own case or any case, has 
no particular sabbath or judgment day, divides not the living 
from the dead, or the righteous from the unrighteous, is satisfied 
with the present, matches every thought or act by its correlative, 
and knows no possible forgiveness or deputed atonement. 

The direct trial of him who would be the greatest poet is to* 
day. If he does not flood himself with the immediate age as 
with vast oceanic tides—if he be not himself the age transfigur’d, 
and if to him is not open’d the eternity which gives similitude to 
all periods and locations and processes, and animate and inani¬ 
mate forms, and which is the bond of time, and rises up from its 
inconceivable vagueness and infiniteness in the swimming shapes 
of today, and is held by the ductile anchors of life, and makes 
the present spot the passage from what was to what shall be, and 
commits itself to the representation of this wave of an hour, and 
this one of the sixty beautiful children of the wave—let him 
merge in the general run, and w T ait his development. 

Still the final test of poems, or any character or w r ork, remains. 
The prescient poet projects himself centuries ahead, and judges 
performer or performance after the changes of time. Does it 
live through them? Does it still hold on untired? Will the same 
style, and the direction of genius to similar points, be satisfac¬ 
tory now? Have the marches of tens and hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of years made willing detours to the right hand and the 
left hand for his sake? Is he beloved long and long after he is 
buried? Does the young man think often of him? and the young 
woman think often of him? and do the middle-aged and the old 
think of him? 

A great poem is for ages and ages in common, and for all 
degrees and complexions, and all departments and sects, and for 
a woman as much as a man, and a man as much as a woripn. 
A great poem is no finish to a man or woman, but rather a begin¬ 
ning. Has any one fancied he could sit at last under some due 
authorit} r , and rest satisfied w r ith explanations, and realize, and 
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be content and full? To no such terminus does the greatest poet 
bring—he brings neither cessation nor shelter’d fatness and ease. 
The touch of him, like Nature, tells in action. Whom he takes 
he takes with firm sure grasp into live regions previously unat¬ 
tain’d—thenceforward is no rest—they see the space and inef¬ 
fable sheen that turn the old spots and lights into dead vacuums. 
Now there shall be a man cohered out of tumult and chaos— 
the elder encouraged the younger and shows him how—they two 
shall launch off fearlessly together till the new world fits an orbit 
for itself, and looks unabash’d on the lesser orbits of the stars, 
and sweeps through the ceaseless rings, and shall never be quiet 
again. 

There will soon be no more priests. Their work is done. A new 
order shall arise, and they shall be the priests of man, and every 
man shall be his own priest. They shall find their inspiration in 
real objects today, symptoms of the past and future. They shall 
not deign to defend immortality or God, or the perfection of 
things, or liberty, or the exquisite beauty and reality of the soul. 
They shall arise in America, and be responded to from the re¬ 
mainder of the earth. 

The English language befriends the grand American expression 
—it is brawny enough, and limber and full enough. On the tough 
stock of a race who through all change of circumstances was 
never without the idea of political liberty, which is the animus 
of all liberty, it has attracted the terms of daintier and gayer and 
subtler and more elegant tongues. It is the powerful language of 
resistance—it is the dialect of common sense. It is the speech of 
the proud and melancholy races, and of all who aspire. It is the 
chosen togue to express growth, faith, self-esteeem, freedom, jus¬ 
tice, equality, friendliness, amplitude, prudence, decision, and 
courage. It is the medium that shall wellnigh express the inex¬ 
pressible. 

No great literature, nor any like style of behavior or orator) , 
or social intercourse or household arrangements, or public insti¬ 
tutions, or the treatment by bosses of employ’d people, nor ex¬ 
ecutive detail, or detail of the army and navy, nor spirit of legis¬ 
lation or courts, or police or tuition or architecture, or songs or 
amusements, can long elude the jealous and passionate instinct of 
American standards. Whether or no the sign appears from the 
mouths of the people, it throbs a live interrogation in every free- 
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man's and freewoman’s heart, after that which passes by, or this 
built to remain. Is it uniform with my country? Are its disposals 
without ignominious distinctions? Is it for the ever-growing 
communes of brothers and lovers, large, well united, proud, be¬ 
yond the old models, generous beyond all models? Is it some¬ 
thing grown fresh out of the fields, or drawn from the sea for 
use to me today here? I know that what answers for me, an 
American, in Texas, Ohio, Canada, must answer for any individ¬ 
ual or nation that serves for a part of my materials. Does this 
answer? Is it for the nursing of the young of the republic? 
Does it solve readily with the sweet milk of the nipples of the 
breasts of the Mother of Many Children? 

America.prepares with composure and good-will for the vis¬ 
itors that have sent word. It is not intellect that is to be their 
warrant and welcome. The talented, the artist, the ingenious, the 
editor, the statesman, the erudite, are not unappreciated—they 
fall in their place and do their work. The soul of the nation also 
does its work. It rejects none, it permits all. Only toward the 
like of itself will it advance half-way. An individual is as superb 
as a nation when he has the qualities which make a superb na¬ 
tion. The soul of the largest and wealthiest and proudest nation 
may well go half-way to meet that of its poets. 
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A DAY OF DAYS 

M R. HERBERT MOORE, a gentleman of some note in the 
scientific world, and a childless widower, finding himselt 
at last unable to reconcile his sedentary habits with the manage¬ 
ment of a household, had invited his only sister to come and 
superintend his domestic affairs. Miss Adela Moore had as¬ 
sented the more willingly to his proposal, as by her mother’s 
death she had recently been left without a formal protector. 
She was twenty-five years of age, and was a very active member 
of what she and her friends called society. She was almost 
equally at home in the very best company of three great cities, 
and sfie had encountered most of the adventures which await a 
girl on the threshold of life. She had become rather hastily 
and imprudently engaged, but she had eventually succeeded in 
disengaging herself. She had spent a summer in Europe, and she 
had made a voyage to Cuba with a dear friend in the last stage 
of consumption, who had died at the hotel in Havana. Although 
by no means beautiful in person, she was yet thoroughly pleasing, 
rejoicing fii what young ladies are fond of calling an air . That 
is, she was tall and slender, with a long neck, a low forehead and 
a handsome nose. Even after six years of ‘‘society,” too, she still 
had excellent manners. She was, moreover, mistress of a very 
pretty little fortune, and was accounted clever without detriment 
to her amiability, and amiable without detriment to her wit. 
These facts, as the reader will allow, might have ensured her 
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the very best prospects; but he has seen that she had found 
herself willing to forfeit her prospects and bury herself in the 
country. It seemed to her that she had seen enough of the world 
and of human nature, and that a couple cf years of seclusion 
might not be unprofitable. She had begun ; > suspect that for a 
girl of her age she was unduly old and wise—and, what is more, 
to suspect that others suspected as much. A great observer of 
life and manners, so far as her opportunities went, she conceived 
that it behooved her to organize the results of her observation 
into principles of conduct and of belief. She was becoming—so 
she argued—too impersonal, too critical, too intelligent, too con¬ 
templative, too just. A woman had no business to be so just. The 
society of nature, of the great expansive skies and the primeval 
woods, would prove severely unpropitious to her excessive intel¬ 
lectual growth. She would spend her time in the fields and 
live in her feelings, her simple sense, and the perusal of profit¬ 
able books from Herbert’s library. 

She found her brother very prettily housed at about a mile’s 
distance from the nearest town, and about six miles’ distance 
from another town, the seat of a small college, before which he 
delivered a weekly lecture. She had seen so little of him of late 
years that his acquaintance was almost to make; but it was very 
soon made. Herbert Moore was one of the simplest and least 
aggressive of men, and one of the most patient and delicate of 
students. He had a vague notion that Adela was a young woman 
of extravagant pleasures, and that, somehow, on her arrival, 
his house would be overrun with the train of her attendant 
revellers. It was not until after they had been six months to¬ 
gether that he discovered that his sister was a model of diligence 
and temperance. By the time six months more had passed, Adela 
had bought back a delightful sense of youth and naivete . She 
learned, under her brother’s tuition, to walk—nay, to climb, for 
there were great hills in the neighborhood—to ride and to 
botanize. At the end of a year, in the month of August, she 
received a visit from an old friend, a girl of her own age, who 
had been spending July at a watering-place, and who was about 
to be married. Adela had begun to fear that she had lapsed 
into an almost irreclaimable rusticity, and had suffered a per¬ 
manent diminution of the social facility for which she had for¬ 
merly been distinguished, but a week spent in tete-a-tete with 
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her friend convinced her not only that she had not forgotten 
much that she had feared, but also that she had not forgotten 
much that she had hoped. For this, and other reasons, her 
friend’s departure left her slightly depressed. She felt lonely 
and even a little elderly. She had lost another illusion. Laura B., 
for whom a year ago she had entertained a serious regard, now 
impressed her as a very flimsy little person, who talked about 
her lover with an almost indecent flippancy. 

Meanwhile, September was slowly running its course. One 
morning Mr. Moore took a hasty breakfast and started to catch 
a train for S., whither a scientific conference called him, which 
might, he said, release him that afternoon in time for dinner 
at home, and might, on the other hand, detain him until the 
evening. It was almost the first time during Adda’s rustication 
that she had been left alone for several hours. Her brother’s 
quiet presence was inappreciable enough; yet now that he was 
at a distance she nevertheless felt a singular sense of freedom; 
a sort of return of those days of early childhood, when, through 
some domestic catastrophe, she had for an infinite morning been 
left to her own devices. What should she do? she asked herself, 
half laughing. It was a fair day for work: but it was a still 
better one for play. Should she drive into town and pay a long¬ 
standing debt of morning calls? Should she go into the kitchen 
and try her hand at a pudding for dinner ? She felt a delicious 
longing to do something illicit, to play with fire, to discover 
some Bluebeard’s closet. But poor Herbert was no Bluebeard. 
If she were to burn down his house he would exact no amends. 
Adela went out to the veranda, and, sitting down on the steps, 
gazed across the country. It was apparently the last day of 
Summer. The sky was faintly blue; the woody hills were putting 
on the morbid colors of Autumn; the great pine grove behind 
the house seemed to have caught and have imprisoned the pro¬ 
testing breezes. Looking down the road toward the village, it 
occurred to Adela that she might have a visit, and so kindly was 
her mood that she felt herself competent to a chat with one of 
her rustic neighbors. As the sun rose higher, she went in and 
established herself with a piece of embroidery in a deep, bow 
window in the second story, which, betwixt its muslin curtains 
and its external frame-work of vines, commanded most insid¬ 
iously the principal approach to the house. While she drew 
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her threads, she surveyed the road with a deepening conviction 
that she was destined to have a caller. The air was warm, yet 
not hot; the dust had been laid during the night by a gentle rain. 
It had been from the first a source of complaint among Adda's 
new friends that her courtesies were so thoroughly indiscriminate 
ing. Not only had she lent herself to no friendships, but she 
had committed herself to no preferences. Nevertheless, it was 
with a by no means impartial fancy that she sat thus expectant 
at her casement. She had very soon made up her mind that, to 
answer the exactions of the hour, her visitor should perforce 
be of the other sex, and as, thanks to the somewhat uncompromis¬ 
ing indifference which, during her residence, she had exhibited 
to the jeuncssc dorec of the county, her roll-call, in this her 
hour of need, was limited to a single name, so her thoughts 
were now centered upon the bearer of that name, Mr. Madison 
Perkins, the Unitarian minister. If, instead of being Miss 
Moore’s story, this were Mr. Perkins’, it might easily be con¬ 
densed into the one pregnant fact that he was very far gone 
in love for our heroine. Although of a dilferent faith from his, 
she had been so well pleased with one of his sermons, to which 
she had allowed herself to lend a tolerant ear, that, meeting him 
some time afterward, she had received him with what she con¬ 
sidered a rather knotty doctrinal question; whereupon, gracefully 
waiving the question, he had asked permission to call upon her 
and talk over her “difficulties/’' This short interview had en¬ 
shrined her in the young minister’s heart; and the half dozen 
occasions on which he had subsequently contrived to see her had 
each contributed an additional taper to her shrine. It is but fair 
to add, however, that, although a captive, Mr. Perkins was as 
yet no captor. He was simply an honorable young man, who hap¬ 
pened at th’is moment to be the most sympathetic companion 
within reach. Adela, at twenty-five years of age, had both a 
past and a future. Mr. Perkins reechoed the one, and fore¬ 
shadowed the other. 

So, at last, when, as the morning waned toward noon, Adela 
descried in the distance a man's figure treading the grassy margin 
of the road, and swinging his stick as he came, she smiled to 
herself with some complacency. But even while she smiled she 
became conscious of a most foolish acceleration of the process 
of her heart. She rose, and resenting her gratuitous emotion, 
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stood for a moment half resolved to have herself denied. As 
she did so, she glanced along the road again. Her friend had 
drawn nearer, and, as the distance lessened, lo! it seemed to her 
that he was not her friend. Before many moments her doubts 
were removed. The gentleman was a stranger. In front of the 
house three roads diverged from a great spreading elm. The 
stranger came along the opposite side of the highway, and when 
he reached the elm stopped and looked about him as if to verify 
a direction. Then he deliberately crossed over. Adela had time 
to see, unseen, that he was a shapely young man, with a bearded 
chin and a straw hat. After the due interval, Becky, the maid, 
came up with a card somewhat rudely superscribed in pencil: 

Thomas Ludlow, 

New York. 

Turning it over in her fingers, Adela saw that the reverse of 
a card had been used, abstracted from the basket on her own 
drawing-room table. The printed name on the other side was 
dashed out; it ran: Mr. Madison Perkins. 

“He asked me to give you this, ma'am,” said Becky. “He 
helped himself to it out of the tray.” 

“Did he ask for me by name?” 

“No, ma'am, he asked for Mr. Moore. When I .told him Mr. 
Moore was away, he asked for some of the family. I told him 
you were all the family, ma’am.” 

“Very well,” said Adela, “I will go down.” But, begging her 
pardon, we will precede her by a few steps. 

Tom Ludlow, as his friends called him, was a young man of 
twenty-eight, concerning whom you might haye heard the most 
various opinions; for, as far as he was known (which, indeed, 
was not very far), he was at once one of the best liked and one 
of the best hated of men. Born in one of the lower strata of 
New York society, he was still slightly incrusted, if we may so 
express it, with his native soil. A certain crudity of manners 
and of aspect proved him to be one of the great majority of the 
ungloved. On this basis, however, he was a sufficiently good- 
looking fellow: a middle-sized, agile figure; a head so well shaped 
as to be handsome; a pair of inquisitive, responsive eyes, and a 
large, manly mouth, constituting his heritage of beauty. Turned 
upon the world at an early age, he had, in the pursuit of a sub¬ 
sistence, tried his head at everything in succession, and had 
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generally found it to be quite as hard as the opposing substance; 
and his figure may have been thought to reflect this sweet assur¬ 
ance in a look ot somewhat aggressive satisfaction with things 
in general, himself included. He was a man of strong faculties 
and a strong will, but it is doubtful whether his feelings were 
stronger than he. He was liked for his directness, his good 
humor, his general soundness and serviceableness; he was dis¬ 
liked for the same qualities under different names; that is, for 
his impudence, his offensive optimisms and his inhuman avidity 
for facts. When his friends insisted upon his noble disinter¬ 
estedness, his enemies were wont to reply it was all very well 
to ignore, to nullify oneself in the pursuit of science, but that 
to suppress the rest of mankind coincidentally betrayed an excess 
of zeal. Fortunately for Ludlow, on the whole, he was no great 
listener; and even if he had been, a certain plebean thick- 
skinnedness would have been the guaranty of his equanimity; 
although it must be added that, if, like a genuine democrat, he 
was very insensitive, like a genuine democrat, too, he was amaz- 
ingly proud. His tastes, which had always been for the natural 
sciences, had recently led him to paleontology, that branch of 
them cultivated by Herbert Moore; and it was upon business 
connected with this pursuit that, after a short correspondence, 
he had now come to see him. 

As Adela went in to him, he came out with a bow from the 
window, whence he had been contemplating the lawn. She ac¬ 
knowledged his greeting. 

'‘Miss Moore, I believe,” said Ludlow. 

“Miss Moore,” said Adela. 

“I beg your pardon for this intrusion, but as I had come from 
a distance to see Mr. Moore on business, I thought I might 
venture either to ask at headquarters how he may most easily be 
reached, or even to charge you with a message.” These words 
were accompanied with a smile before which it was Adela's 
destiny to succumb—if this is not too forcible a term for the 
movement of feeling with which she answered them. 

“Pray make no apologies,” she said. “We hardly recognize 
such a thing as intrusion in the country. Won't you sit down ? 
My brother went away only this morning, and I expect him back 
this afternoon.” 

“This afternoon? Indeed. In that case I believe I'll wait. It 
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was very stupid of me not to have dropped a word beforehand. 
But I have been in the city all summer long, and I shall not be 
sorry to screw a little vacation out of his business. I'm pro¬ 
digiously fond of the country, and I very seldom get a glimpse 
of it.” 

“It's possible,” said Adela, “that my brother may not come 
home until the evening. He was uncertain. You might go to 
him at S." 

Ludlow reflected a moment, with his eyes on his hostess. “If 
he does return in the afternoon, at what hour will he arrive?’' 

“At three." 

“And my own train leaves at four. Allow him a quarter of 
an hour to come from town and myself a quarter of an hour to 
get there (if he would give me his vehicle back), I should have 
half an hour to see him. We couldn’t do much talk, but I could 
ask him the essential questions. I wish chiefly to ask him for 
some letters. It seems a pity to take two superfluous—that is, 
possibly superfluous—railway journeys of an hour apiece, for I 
should probably come back with him. Don’t you think so?" he 
asked, very frankly. 

“You know best," said Adela. “I’m not particularly fond of 
the journey to S., even when it’s absolutely necessary." 

“Yes; and then this is such a lovely day for a good long ramble 
in the fields. That’s a thing I haven’t done since I don’t know 
when. I’ll stay." And he placed his hat on the floor beside him. 

“I’m afraid, now that 1 think of it," said Adela, “that there 
is no train until so late an hour that you would have very little 
time left on your arrival to talk with my brother before the 
hour at which he himself might have determined to start for 
home. It’s true that you might induce him to remain till the 
evening." 

“Dear me! I shouldn’t like to, do that. It might be very in-* 
convenient for him. Besides I shouldn’t have time. And then 
I always like to see a man in his own home—or in my own 
home; a man, that is, whom I have any regard for—and I have a 
very great regard for your brother, Miss Moore. When men 
meet at a half-way house, neither feels at his ease. And then 
this is such an uncommonly pretty place of yours,” pursued 
Ludlow, looking about him. 

“Yes, it’s a very pretty place,” said Adela. 
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Ludlow got up and walked to the window. “I want to look at 
your view/' he said. “A lovely view it is. You're a happy 
woman, Miss Moore, to live before such a prospect." 

“Yes, if pretty scenery can make one happy, I ought to be 
happy." And Adela was glad to regain her feet and stand on 
the other side of the table, before the window. 

“Don't you think it can?" asked Ludlow, turning around. “I 
don't know, though, perhaps it can't. Ugly sights can't make 
you unhappy, necessarily. I've been working for a year in one 
of the narrowest, darkest, dirtiest, and busiest streets in New 
York, with rusty bricks and muddy gutters for scenery. But 
I think I can hardly set up to be miserable. I wish I could. 
Tt might be a claim on your favor." As he said these words, 
he stood leaning against the window shutter, without the curtain, 
with folded arms. The morning light covered his face, and, 
mingled with that of his broad laugh, showed Adela that it was 
a very pleasant face. 

“Whatever else he may be," she said to herself as she stood 
within the shade of the other curtain, playing with the paper- 
knife which she had plucked from the table, “I think he is 
honest. I am afraid he isn't a gentleman—but he is not a 
simpleton." 

She met his eye frankly for a moment. “What do you want 
of mv favor?" she asked, with an abruptness of which she was 
acutely conscious. “Does he wish to make friends," she pur¬ 
sued, “or does he merely wish to pay me a vulgar compliment? 
There is bad taste, perhaps, in either case, but especially in the 
latter." Meanwhile her visitor had already answered her. 

“What do I want of your favor? Why, I want to make the 
most of it." And Ludlow blushed at his own audacity. 

Adela, however, kept her color. “I'm afraid it will need all 
your pulling and stretching," she said, with a little laugh. 

“All right. I'm great at pulling and stretching," said Ludlow, 
with a deepening of his great masculine blush, and a broad 
laugh to match it. 

Adela glanced toward the clock on the mantel. She was 
curious to measure the duration of her acquaintance with this 
breezy invader of her privacy, with whom she so suddenly 
found herself bandying florid personalities. She had known 
him some eight minutes. 
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Ludlow observed her movement. “I'm interrupting you and 
detaining you from your own affairs/' he said; and he moved 
toward his hat. “I suppose I must bid you good-morning/' And 
he picked it up. 

Adela stood at the table and watched him cross the room. 
To express a very delicate feeling in terms comparatively broad, 
she was loth to have him go. She divined, too, that he was loth 
to go. The knowledge of this feeling on his part, however, 
affected her composure slightly. The truth is—we say it with 
all respect—Adela was an old hand. She was modest, honest 
and wise; but, as we have said, she had a past—a past of which 
importunate swains in the guise of morning callers had been 
no inconsiderable part; and a great dexterity in what may be 
called outflanking these gentlemen, was one of her registered 
accomplishments. Her liveliest emotion at present, therefore, 
was less one of annoyance at her companion tha# of surprise 
at her own gracious impulses, which were yet undeniable. “Am 
I dreaming?" she asked herself. wShe looked out of the window, 
and then back at Ludlow, who stood grasping his hat and stick, 
contemplating her face. Should she bid him remain? “He is 
honest," she repeated; “why should not I be honest for once?" 
“I'm sorry you are in a hurry," she said aloud. 

“I am in no hurry," he answered. 

Adela turned her face to the window again, and toward the 
opposite hills. There was a moment's pause. 

“I thought you were in a hurry," said Ludlow. 

Adela gave him her eyes. “My brother would be very glad 
to have you remain as long as you like. He would expect me 
to offer you what little hospitality is in my power." 

“Pray, offer it then." 

“That's easily done. This is the parlor, and there beyond the 
hall, is my brother's study. Perhaps you would like to look 
at his books and his collections. I know nothing about them, and 
I should be a very poor guide. But you are welcome to go in 
and use your discretion in examining what may interest you." 

“This, I take it, would be but another way of bidding you a 
good-morning." 

“For the present, yes.” 

“But I hesitate to take such liberties with your brother's treas¬ 
ures as you prescribe." 
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“Prescribe, sir? I prescribe nothing.” 

“But if I decline to penetrate into Mr. Moore's sanctum, what 
alternative remains?” 

“Really—you must make your own alternative.” 

“I think you mentioned the parlor. Suppose I choose that.” 

“Just as you please. Here are some books, and, if you like, 
I will bring you some magazines. Can I serve you in any other 
way? Are you tired by your walk? Would you like a glass 
of wine?” 

“Tired by my walk?—not exactly. You are very kind, but I 
feel no immediate desire for a glass of wine. I think you needn’t 
trouble yourself about the magazines, either. I am in no mood 
to read.” And Ludlow pulled out his watch and compared it 
with the clock. “I’m afraid your clock is fast.” 

“Yes;” said Adela, “very likely.” 

“Some ten minutes. Well, I suppose I had better be walking 
and, coming toward Adela, he extended his hand. 

She gave him hers. “It’s a day of days for a long, slow 
ramble,” she said. 

Ludlow's only rejoinder was his hand-shake. He moved 
slowly toward the door, half accompanied by Adela. “Poor 
fellow!” she said to herself. The lattice summer-door admitted 
into the entry a cool, dusky light, in which Adela looked pale. 
Ludlow divided its wings with his stick, and disclosed a land¬ 
scape, long, deep and bright, framed by the pillars of the veranda. 
He stopped on the threshold, swinging his stick. “I hope I shan't 
lose my way,” he said. 

“I hope not. My brother will not forgive me if you do.” 

Ludlow's brows were slightly contracted by a frown, but he 
contrived to smile with his lips. “When shall I come back? 
he asked abruptly. 

Adela found but a low tone-r-almost a whisper— at her com¬ 
mand, to answer. “Whenever you please,” she said. 

The young man turned about, with his back to the bright 
doorway, and looked into Adela’s face, which was now covered 
with light. “Miss Moore,” said he, “It's very much against my 
will that I leave you at all.” 

Adela stood debating with herself. What if her companion 
should stay? It would, under the circumstances, be an adven¬ 
ture; but was an* adventure necessarily unadvisable? It lay 
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wholly with herself to decide. She was her own mistress, and 
she had hitherto been a just mistress. Might she not for once 
be a generous one? The reader will observe in Adela's medita¬ 
tion the recurrence of this saving clause “for once." It rests 
upon the simple fact that she had begun the day in a romantic 
mood. She was prepared to be interested; and now that an inter¬ 
esting phenomenon had presented itself, that it stood before her 
in vivid human—nay, manly—shape, instinct with reciprocity, 
was she to close her hand to the liberality of fate? To do so 
would be to court mischance; for it would involve, moreover, 
a petty insult to human nature. Was not the man before her 
fairly redolent of honesty, and was that not enough? He was 
not what Adela had been used to call a gentleman.’ To this con¬ 
viction she had made a swallow’s flight; but from this assur¬ 
ance she would start. “I have seen" (she thus concluded) “all 
the gentlemen can show me; let us try something new." 

“I see no reason why you should run away so fast, Mr. Lud¬ 
low," she said, aloud. 

“I think," cried Ludlow, “it would be the greatest piece of 
folly I ever committed." 

“I think it would be a pity," said Adela, with a smile. 

“And you invite me into your parlor again? I come as your 
visitor, you know. I was your brother’s before. It’s a simple 
enough matter. We are old friends. We have a broad common 
ground in your brother. Isn’t that about it ?" 

“You may adopt whatever theory you please. To my mind, 
it is, indeed, a very simple matter." 

“Oh, but I wouldn’t have it too simple," said Ludlow, with a 
mighty smile. 

“Have it as you please." 

Ludlow leaned back against the doorway. “Your kindness is 
too much for me, Miss Moore," said he. “I am passive; I am 
in your hands; do with me what you please. I can't help 
contrasting my fate with what it might have been but for you. 
A quarter of an hour ago I was ignorant of your existence; 
you weren’t in my programme. I had no idea your brother had 
a sister. When your servant spoke of ‘Miss Moore/ upon my 
word I expected something rather elderly—something venerable 
—some rigid old lady, who would say, ‘exactly/ and 'very well, 
sir/ and leave me to spend the rest of the morning tilting back in 
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a chair on the hotel piazza. It shows what fools we are to attempt 
to forecast the future.” 

“We must not let our imagination run away with us in any 
direction,” said Adela. 

“Imagination? I don’t believe I have any. No, madam,” and 
Ludlow straightened himself up, “I live in the present. I write 
my programme from hour to hour—or, at any rate, I will in 
the future.” 

“I think you are very wise,” said Adela. “Suppose you write 
a programme for the present hour. What shall we do ? It seems 
to me a pity to spend so lovely a morning indoors. I fancy this 
is the last day of Summer. We ought to celebrate it. How 
would you like a walk?” Adela had decided that, to reconcile 
her favors with the proper maintenance of her dignity, her only 
course was to play the perfect hostess. This decision made, very 
naturally and gracefully she played her part. It was the one 
possible part. And yet it did not preclude those delicate sensa¬ 
tions with which her novel episode seemed charged: it simply 
legitimated them. A romantic adventure on so classical a basis 
would assuredly hurt no one. 

“I should like a walk very much,” said Ludlow; “a walk with 
a halt at the end of it.” 

“Well, if you will consent to a short halt at the beginning of it,” 
said Adela, “I will be with you in a very few minutes.” When 
she returned in her little hat and shawl, she found her friend 
seated on the veranda steps. He arose and gave her a card. 

“I have been requested, in your absence, to hand you this,” 
he said. 

Adela read with some compunction the name of Mr. Madison 
Perkins. 

“Has he been here ?” she asked. “Why didn’t he come in ?” 

“I told him you were not at home. If it wasn’t true then, 
it was going to be true so soon that the interval was hardly 
worth taking aocount of. He addressed himself to me, as I 
seemed from my position to be quite at home here; but I con¬ 
fess he looked at me as if he doubted my word. He hesitated 
as to whether he should confide his name to me, or Whether he 
should confide it in that shape to the entry table. I think he 
wished to show me that he suspected my veracity, for he was 
making rather grimly for the table when I, fearing that once 
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inside the house he might encounter the living truth, informed 
him in the most good-humored tone possible that I would take 
charge of his little tribute.” 

“I think, Mr. Ludlow, that you are a strangely unscrupulous 
man. How did you know that Mr. Perkin's business was not 
urgent ?” 

“1 didn’t know it. But I knew it could be no more urgent 
than mine. Depend upon it. Miss Moore, you have no case 
against me. I only pretend to be a man; to have admitted that 
charming young gentleman would have been heroic.” 

Adela was familiar with a sequestered spot, in the very heart 
of the fields, as it seemed to her, to which she now proposed 
to conduct her friend. The point was to select a goal neither too 
distant nor too near, and to adopt a pace neither too rapid nor 
too slow. But although Adela’s happy valley was a good two 
miles away, and they had measured the interval with the very 
minimum of speed, yet most sudden seemed their arrival at the 
stile over which Adela was used to strike into the meadows. 
Once on the road, she felt a precipitate conviction that there 
could be no evil in an adventure so essentially wholesome as that 
to which she had lent herself, and that there could be no guile in 
a spirit so deeply sensitive to the sacred influences of Nature, 
and to the melancholy aspect of incipient Autumn as that of her 
companion. A man with an unaffected relish for small children 
is a man to inspire young women with a generous confidence; 
and so, in a lesser degree, a man with a genuine feeling for the 
simple beauties of a common New England landscape may not 
unreasonably be accepted by the daughters of the scene as a 
person worthy of their esteem. Adela was a great observer of 
the clouds, the trees and the streams, the sounds and colors, 
the echoes and reflections native to her adopted home; and she 
experienced an honest joy at the sight of Ludlow’s keen appre¬ 
ciation of these modest facts. His enjoyment of them, deep as 
it was, however, had to struggle against that sensuous depression 
natural to a man who had spent the Summer in a close and fetid 
laboratory in the heart of a great city, and against a sensation 
of a less material color—the feeling that Adela was a delightful 
girl. Still, naturally a great talker, he celebrated his impressions 
in a generous flow of good-humored eloquence. Adela resolved 
within herself that he was decidedly a companion for the open 
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air. He was a man to make use, even to abuse, of the wide 
horizon and the high ceiling of Nature. The freedom of his 
gestures, the sonority of his voice, the keenness of his vision, the 
general vivacity of his manners, seemed to necessitate and to 
justify a universal absence of barriers. They crossed the stile, 
and waded through the long grass of several successive meadows, 
until the ground began to rise, the stony surfaces to crop through 
the turf, when, after a short ascent they reached a broad plateau, 
covered with bowlders and shrubs, which lost itself on one side 
in a short, steep cliff, whence fields and marshes stretched down 
to the opposite river; and on the other, in scattered clumps of 
pine and maple, which gradually thickened and multiplied, until 
the horizon in that quarter was blue with a long line of woods. 
Here was both sun and shade—the unobstructed sky, or the 
whispering dome of a circle of pines. Adela led the way to a 
sunny seat among the rocks, which commanded the course of 
the river, and where a cluster of trees would lend an admonitory 
undertone to their conversation. 

Before long, however, its muffled eloquence became rather 
importunate, and Adela remarked upon the essential melancholy 
of the phenomenon. 

‘It has always seemed to me,” rejoined Ludlow, “that the 
wind in the pines expresses tolerably well man's sense of a 
coming change, simply as a change." 

“Perhaps it does," said Adela. “The pines are forever rustling, 
and men are forever changing." 

“Yes, but they can only be said to express it when there is 
some one there to hear them; and more especially some one in 
whose life a change is, to his own knowledge, going to take place. 
Then they are quite prophetic. Don't you know Longfellow 
says so?" 

“Yes, I know Longfellow says so. But you seem to speak 
from vour own feelings." 

“I do." 

“Is there a change pending in your life?" 

“Yes, rather an important one." 

“I believe that is what men say when they are going to be 
married," said Adela. 

“I'm going to be divorced, rather. I’m going to Europe.” 

“Indeed! soon?” 
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“Tomorrow,” said Ludlow, after an instant’s pause. 

“Oh!” said Adela, “How I envy you!” 

Ludlow, who sat looking over the cliff and tossing stoqes down 
into the plain, observed a certain inequality in the tone of his 
companion’s two exclamations. The first was nature, the second 
art. He turned his eyes upon her, but she had turned hers away 
upon the distance. Then, for a moment, he retreated within 
himself and thought. He rapidly surveyed his position. Here 
was he, Tom Ludlow, a hard headed son of toil, without fortune, 
without credit, without antecedents, whose lot was cast exclu¬ 
sively with vulgar males, and who had never had a mother, a 
sister nor a well-bred sweetheart to pitch his voice for the femi¬ 
nine tympanum; who had seldom come nearer an indubitable 
young lady than, in a favoring crowd, to receive a mechanical 
“thank you” (as if he were a policeman), for some ingeniously' 
provoked service; here he found himself up to his neck in a 
sudden pastoral with the most ladyish young woman in the land. 
That it was in him to enjoy the society of such a woman (pro¬ 
vided, of course, she were not a fool), he very weir knew; but 
he had not yet suspected that it was possible for him (in the 
midst of more serious cares) to obtain it. Was he now to infer 
that this final gift was his—the gift of pleasing women who were 
worth the pleasing? The inference was at least logical. He had 
made a good impression. Why else should a modest and dis¬ 
cerning girl have so speedily have granted him her favor? It 
was with a little thrill of satisfaction that Ludlow reflected upon 
the directness of his course. “It all comes back,” he said to 
himself, “to my old theory, that a process can't be too simple. 
I used no arts. In such an enterprise I shouldn’t have known 
where to begin. It was my ignorance of the regulation method 
that served me. Women like a gentleman, of course; but they 
like a man better.” It was the little touch of nature he had 
discerned in Adela’s tone that had set him thinking; but as 
compared with the frankness of his own attitude it betrayed 
after all no undue emotion. Ludlow had accepted the fact of 
his adaptability to the idle mood of a cultivated woman in a 
thoroughly rational spirit, and he was not now tempted to exag¬ 
gerate its bearings. He was not the man to be intoxicated by 
success—this or any other. “If Miss Moore,” he pursued, “is 
so wise—or so foolish—as to like me half an hour for what I 
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am, she is welcome. Assuredly,” he added, as he gazed at her 
intelligent profile, “she will not like me for what I am not.” It 
needs a woman, however, far more intelligent than (thank 
heaven!) most women are—more intelligent, certainly, than 
Adela was—to guard her happiness against a strong man's con¬ 
sistent assumption of her intelligence; and doubtless it was from 
a sense of this general truth, as Ludlow still gazed, he felt an 
emotion of manly tenderness. “I wouldn’t offend her for the 
world,” he thought. Just then, Adela, conscious of his gaze, 
looked about; and before he knew it, Ludlow had repeated 
aloud, “Miss Moore, 1 wouldn’t offend you for the world.” 

Adela glanced at him for a moment with a little flush that 
subsided into a smile. “To what dreadful injury is that the 
prelude?” she asked. 

“It’S the prelude to nothing. It refers to the past—to any 
possible displeasure I may have caused you.” 

“Your scruples are unnecessary, Mr. Ludlow. If you had 
given me offense, I should not have left you to apologize for it. 
I should not have left the matter to occur to you as you sat 
dreaming charitably in the sun.” 

“What would you have done ?” 

“Done? nothing. You don’t imagine I would have rebuked 
you—or snubbed you—or answered you back, I take it. I would 
have left undone—what, I can’t tell you. Ask yourself w*hat I 
have done. I’m sure I hardly know myself,” said Adela, with 
some intensity. “At all events, here I am sitting with you in the 
fields, as if you were a friend of years. Why do you speak of 
offense?” And Adela (an uncommon accident with her) lost 
command of her voice, which trembled ever so slightly. “What, 
an odd thought! why should you offend me ? Do I invite it ?” 
Her color had deepened again, and her eyes brightened. She 
had forgotten herself, and before speaking had not, as was her 
wont, sought counsel of that staunch conservative, her taste. 
She had spoken from a full heart—-a heart which had been filling 
rapidly since the outset of their walk with a feeling almost 
passionate in its quality, and which that little blast of prose 
which had brought her Ludlow’s announcement of his depar¬ 
ture, had caused to overflow. The reader may give this feeling 
such a name as he pleases. We will content ourselves with say¬ 
ing that Adela had played with fire so effectually that she had 
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been scorched. The slight vehemence of the speech just quoted 
had covered her sensation of pain. 

“You pull one up rather short, Miss Moore/’ said Ludlow. 
“A man says the best he can/' 

Adela made no reply. For a moment she hung her head. Was 
she to cry out because she was hurt? Was she to introduce her 
injured soul as an impertinent third into the company? No! 
Here our reserved and contemplated heroine is herself again. 
Her part was still to be the perfect young lady. For bur own 
part, we can imagine no figure more bewitching than that of the 
perfect young lady under these circumstances; and if Adela 
had been the most accomplished coquette in the world she could 
not have assumed a more becoming expression than the air of 
languid equanimity which now covered her features. But hav¬ 
ing paid this generous homage to propriety, she felt free to 
suffer. Raising her eyes from the ground, she abruptly addressed 
her companion with this injunction: 

“Mr. Ludlow,” said she, “tell me something about yourself.” 

Ludlow burst into a laugh, “What shall I tell you?” 

“Everything.” 

“Everything? Excuse me, I'm not such a fool. But do you 
know that's a delicious request you make? I suppose I ought 
to blush and hesitate; but I never yet blushed or hesitated in the 
right place.” 

* “Very good. There is one fact. Continue. Begin at the be¬ 
ginning.” 

“Well, let me see. My name you know. I # m twenty-eight 
years old.” 

“That’s the end,” said Adela. 

“But you don't want the history of my babyhood, I take it. 
I imagine that I was a very big, noisy and ugly baby: what’s 
called a ‘splendid infant.’ My parents were poor, and, of course, 
honest. They belonged to a very different set—or ‘sphere,’ 1 
suppose you call it—from any you probably know. They were 
working people. My father was a chemist in a small way, and I 
fancy my mother was not above using her hands to turn a 
penny. But although I don't remember her, I am sure she was 
a good, sound woman; I feel her occasionally in my own sinews. 
I myself have been at work all my life, and a very good worker 
I am, let me tell you. I'm not patient, as I imagine your brother 
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to be—although I have more patience than you might suppose— 
but I'm plucky. If you think I am over-egotistical, remember 
’twas you began it. I don’t know whether I’m clever, and I don’t 
much care ; that word is used only by unpractical people. But I’m 
clear-headed, and inquisitive, and enthusiastic. That’s as far as 
I can describe myself. I don’t know anything about my character. 
I simply suspect I’m a pretty good fellow. I don’t know whether 
I’m grave or gay, lively or severe. I don’t know whether I’m high 
tempered or low-tempered. 1 don’t believe I’m ‘high-toned.’ I 
fancy I’m good-natured enough, inasmuch as I am not nervous. 
I should not be at all surprised to discover I was prodigiously 
conceited; but I’m afraid the discovery wouldn’t cut me down, 
much. I'm desperately hard to snub, I know. Oh, you would 
think me a great brute if you, knew me. I should hesitate to say 
whether I am of a loving turn. I know I’m desperately tired of 
a number of persons who are very fond of me; I’m afraid I’m 
ungrateful. Of course as a man speaking to a woman, there’s 
nothing for it but to say I’m selfish ; but I hate to talk about such 
windy abstractions. In the way of positive facts: I’m not edu¬ 
cated. I know no Greek and very little Latin. But I can honestly 
say that first and last I have read a great many books—and, 
thank God, I have a memory! And I have some tastes, too. I’m 
very fond of music. I have a goodold voice of my own : that I 
can’t help knowing; and I am not one to be bullied about pictures. 
Is that enough? I’m conscious of an utter inability to say any¬ 
thing to the point. To put myself in a nutshell, I suppose I’m 
simply a working man; I have his virtues and I have his defects. 
I’m a very common fellow.” 

“Do you call yourself a very common fellow because you 
ieally believe yourself to be one, -or because you are weakly 
tempted to disfigure your rather flattering catalogue with a final 
blot ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. You show more subtlety in that one 
question than I have shown in my whole string of affirmations. 
You women are strong on asking witty questions. Seriously, 1 
believe I am a common fellow. I wouldn’t make the admission 
to everyone though. But to you, Miss Moore, who sit there under 
your parasol as impartial as the Muse of History, to you I owe 
the truth. I'm no man of genius. There is something 1 miss; 
some final distinction I lack; you may call it what you please. 
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Perhaps it's humility. Perhaps you can find it in Ruskin, some¬ 
where. Perhaps it's patience—perhaps it's imagination. Pm vul¬ 
gar, Miss Moore. Pm the vulgar son of vulgar people. I use 
the word, of course in its strictest sense. So much I grant you at 
the outset, and then I walk ahead.” 

“Have you any sisters?'* 

“Not a sister; and no brothers, nor cousins, nor uncles, nor 
aunts/* 

“And you sail for Europe, tomorrow?*’ 

“Tomorrow at ten o’clock.” 

“To be away how long?” 

“As long as I possibly can. Five years if possible.” 

“What do vou expect to do in those five years?” 

“Study.” 

“Nothing but study?” 

“It will all oome back to that, I fancy. I hope to enjoy myself 
reasonably, and to look at the world as I go. But I must not 
waste time; Pm growing old.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To Berlin. I wanted to get letters from your brother.” 

“Have you money? Are you well off?” 

“Well off? Not I, no. Pm poor. 1 travel on a little money that 
has just come to me from an unexpected quarter: an old debt 
owing my father. It will take me to Germany and keep me for 
six months. After that I shall work my way.” 

“Are you happy? Are you contented?” 

“Just now Pm pretty comfortable, thank you.” 

“But will you be so when you get to Berlin?” 

“I don’t promise to be contented; but Pm pretty sure to be 
happy.” 

“Well!” said Adela, “I sincerely hope you may be.” 

“Amen!” said Ludlow. 

Of what more was said at this moment, no record may be 
given. The reader has been put into possession of the key of 
our friends’ conversation; it is only needful to say that sub¬ 
stantially upon this key, it was prolonged for half an hour more. 
As the minutes elapsed, Adela found herself drifting further and 
further away, from her anchorage. When at last she compelled 
herself to consult her watch, and remind her companion that 
there remained but just time enough for them to reach home. 
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in anticipation of her brother’s arrival, she knew that she was 
rapidly floating seaward. As she descended the hill at her com¬ 
panion’s side, she felt herself suddenly thrilled by an acute temp¬ 
tation. Her first instinct was to close her eyes upon it, in the 
trust that when she opened them again it would have vanished; 
but she found that it was not to be so uncompromisingly dis¬ 
missed. It importuned her so effectually, that before she had 
walked a mile homeward, she had succumbed tb it, or had at 
least given it the pledge of that quickening of the heart which 
accompanies a bold resolution. This little sacrifice allowed her 
no breath for idle words, and she accordingly advanced with a 
bent and listening head. Ludlow marched along, with no apparent 
diminution of his habitual buoyancy of mien, talking as fast and 
as loud as at the outset. He adventured a prophecy that Mr. 
Moore would not have returned, and charged Adela with a 
humorous message of regrets. Adela had begun by wondering 
whether the approach of their separation had wrought within 
him any sentimental depression at all commensurate with her 
own, with that which sealed her lips and weighed upon her 
heart; and now she was debating as to whether his express dec¬ 
laration that he felt “awfully blue” ought necessarily to remove 
her doubts. Ludlow followed up this declaration with a very 
pretty review of the morning, and a sober valedictory which, 
whether intensely felt or not, struck Adela as at least nobly bare 
of flimsy compliments. He might be a common fellow—but he 
was certainly a very uncommon one. When they reached the 
garden gate, it was with a fluttering heart that Adela scanned 
the premises for some accidental sign of her brother’s presence. 
She felt that there would be an special fitness in his not having 
returned. She led the way in. The hall table was bare of his 
hat and overcoat. The only object it displayed was Mr. Perkin’s 
card, which Adela had deposited there on her exit. All that was 
represented by that little white ticket seemed a thousand miles 
away. Finally, Mr. Moore’s absence from his study was con¬ 
clusive against his return. 

As Adela went back thence into the drawing-room, she simply 
shook her head at Ludlow, who was standing before the fire¬ 
place ; and as she did so, she caught her reflection in the mantle- 
glass, “Verily/’ she said to herelf, “I have traveled far." She had 
pretty well unlearned the repose of the Veres of Vere. But she 
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was to break with it still more completely. It was with a singular 
hardihood that she prepared to redeem the little pledge which had 
been extorted from her on her way home. She felt that there was 
no trial to which her generosity might now be called which she 
would not hail with enthusiasm. Unfortunately, her generosity 
was not likely to be challenged; although she nevertheless had the 
satisfaction of assuring herself at this moment that, like the 
mercy of the Lord, it was infinite. Should she satisfy herself of 
her friend's? or should she leave it delightfully uncertain? These 
had been the terms of what had been called her temptation, at the 
foot of the hill. But inasmuch as Adela was by no means strictly 
engaged in the pursuit of pleasure, and as the notion of a grain 
of suffering was by no means repugnant to her, she had resolved 
to obtain possession of the one essential fact of her case, even 
though she should be at heavy costs to maintain it. 

“Well, I have very little time,” said Ludlow; “I must get my 
dinner and pay my bill and drive to the train.” And he put out 
his hand. 

Adela gave him her own, and looked him full in the eyes. 
“You are in a great hurry,” said she. 

“It’s not I who am in a hurry. It's my confounded destiny. 
It's the train and the steamer.” 

“If you really wished to stay you wouldn’t be bullied by the 
train and the steamer.” 

“Very true—very true. But do I really wish to stay?” 

“That’s the question. That's what I want to know.” 

“You ask difficult questions, Miss Moore.” 

“I mean they shall be difficult.” 

“Then, of course, you are prepared to answer difficult ones.” 

“I don’t know that that’s of course, but I am.” 

“Well, then, do you vcish me to stay? All I have to do is to 
throw down my hat, sit down and fold my arms for twenty 
minutes. I lose my train and my ship. I stay in America, instead 
of going to Europe.” 

“I have thought of all that.” 

“I don’t mean to say it’s a great deal. There are pleasures and 
pleasures.” 

“Yes, and especially the former. It is a great deal.” 

“And you invite me to accept it?” 

“No; I ought not to say that. What I ask of you is whether, 
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if I should so invite you, you would say ‘yes.* ” 

“That makes the matter very easy for you, Miss Moore. 
What attractions do you hold out ?” 

“I hold out nothing whatever, sir.” 

“I suppose that means a great deal.” 

“It means what it seems to mean.” 

“Well, you are certainly a most interesting woman, Miss 
Moore—a charming woman.” • 

“Why don’t you call me 'fascinating' at once, and bid me good 
morning?” 

“I don’t know but that I shall have to come to that. But I will 
give you no answer that leaves you at an advantage. Ask me 
to stay—command me to stay, if that suits you better—and I 
will see how it sounds. Come, you must not trifle with a man.” 
He still held Adela’s hand, and they had been looking frankly 
into each other’s eyes. He paused, waiting for an answer. 

“Good-by, Mr. Ludlow,” said Adela. “God bless you!” And 
she was about to withdraw her hand; but he held it. 

“Are we friends?” said he. 

Adela gave a little shrug of her shoulders. “Friends of three 
hours.” 

Ludlow looked at her with some sternness. “Our parting could 
at best hardly have been sweet,” said he; “but why should you 
make it bitter, Miss Moore?” 

“If it’s bitter, why should you try to change it?” 

“Because I don’t like bitter things.” 

Ludlow had caught a glimpse of the truth—that truth of which 
the reader has had a glimpse—and he stood there at once thrilled 
and annoyed. He had both a heart and a conscience. “It’s not 
nvy fault,” he cried to the latter; but he was unable to add, in 
all consistency, that it was his misfortune. It would be very 
heroic, very poetic, very chivalric, to lose his steamer, and he 
felt that he could do so for sufficient cause—at the suggestion 
of a fact. But the motive here was less than a fact—an idea; 
less than an idea—a fancy. “It’s a very pretty little romance as 
it is,” he said to himself. “Why spoil it? She is an admirable 
girl: to have learned that is enough for me.” He raised her 
hand to his lips, pressed them to it, dropped it, reached the door 
and bounded out of the garden gate. 

The day was ended. 
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THE OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT 

A S Mr. John Oakhurst, gambler, stepped into the main street 
h of Poker Flat on the morning of the 23rd of November, 
1850, he was conscious of a change in its moral atmosphere since 
the preceding night. Two or three men, conversing earnestly 
together, ceased as. he approached, and exchanged significant 
glances. There was a Sabbath lull in the air, which, in a settle¬ 
ment unused to Sabbath influences, looked ominous. 

Mr. Oakhurst’s calm, handsome face betrayed small concern in 
these indications. Whether he was conscious of any predisposing 
cause was another question. “I reckon they’re after somebody,” 
he reflected; “likely it’s me.” He returned to his pocket the 
handkerchief with which he had been whipping away the red 
dust of Poker Flat from his neat boots, and quietly discharged 
his mind of any further conjecture. 

In point of fact, Poker Flat was “after somebody.” It had 
lately suffered the loss of several thousand dollars, two valuable 
horses, and a prominent citizen. It was experiencing a spasm 
of virtuous reaction, quite as lawless and ungovernable as any 
of the acts that had provoked it. A secret committee had deter¬ 
mined to rid the town of all improper persons. This was done 
permanently in regard of two men who were then hanging from 
the boughs of a sycamore in the gulch, and temporarily in the 
banishment of certain other objectionable characters. I regret 
.to say that some of these were ladies. It is but due to the sex, 
however, to state that their impropriety was professional, and it 
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was only in such easily established standards of evil that Poker 
Flat ventured to sit in judgment. 

Mr. Oakhurst was right in supposing that he was included in 
this category. A few of the committee had urged hanging him 
as a possible example and a sure method of reimbursing them¬ 
selves from his pockets of the sums he had won from them. “It's 
agin justice/' said Jim Wheeler, “to let this yer young man from 
Roaring Camp—an entire stranger—carry away our money.” 
But a crude sentiment of equity residing in the breasts of those 
who had been fortunate enough to win from Mr. Oakhurst over¬ 
ruled this narrower local prejudice. 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence with philosophic calmness, 
none the less coolly that he was aware of the hesitation of his 
judges. He was too much of a gambler not to accept fate. With 
him life was at best an uncertain game, and he recognized the 
usual percentage in favor of the dealer. 

A body of armed men accompanied the deported wickedness 
of Poker Flat to the outskirts of the settlement. Besides Mr. 
Oakhurst, who was known to be a coolly desperate man, and for 
whose intimidation the armed escort was intended, the expa¬ 
triated party consisted of a young woman familiarly known as 
“The Duchessanother who had won the title of “Mother Ship- 
ton and “Uncle Billy,” a suspected sluice-robber and confirmed 
drunkard. The calvacade provoked no comments from the spec¬ 
tators, nor was any word uttered by the escort. Only when the 
gulch which marked the uttermost limit of Poker Flat was 
reached, the leader spoke briefly and to the point. The exiles 
were forbidden to return at the peril of their lives. 

As the escort disappeared, their pent-up feelings found vent in 
a few hysterical tears from the Duchess, some bad language from 
Mother Shipton, and a Parthian volley of expletives from Uncle 
Billy. The philosophic Oakhurst alone remained silent. He lis¬ 
tened calmly to Mother Shipton’s desire to cut somebody's heart 
out, to the repeated statements of the Duchess that she would 
die in the road, and to the alarming oaths that seemed to be 
bumped out of Uncle Billy as he rode forward. With the easy 
good humor characteristic of his class, he insisted upon exchang¬ 
ing his own riding-horse, “Five-Spot,” for the sorry mule which 
the Duchess rode. But even this act did not draw the party into 
any closer sympathy. The young woman readjusted her some- 
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what draggled plumes with a feeble, faded coquetry; Mother 
Shipton eyed the possessor of “Five-Spot” with malevolence, and 
Uncle Billy included the whole party in one sweeping anathema. 

The road to Sandy Bar—a camp that, not having as yet expe¬ 
rienced the regenerating influences of Poker Flat, consequently 
seemed to offer some invitation to the emigrants—lay over a steep 
mountain range. It was distant a day's severe travel. In that 
advanced season the party soon passed out of the moist, tem¬ 
perate regions of the foothills into the dry. cold, bracing air of 
the Sierras. The trail was* narrow and difficult. At noon the 
Duchess, rolling out of her saddle upon the ground, declared 
her intention of going no farther, and the party halted. 

The spot was singularly wild and impressive. A wooded am¬ 
phitheatre, surrounded on three sides by precipitous cliffs of 
naked granite, sloped gently toward the crest of another preci¬ 
pice that overlooked the valley. It was, undoubtedly, the most 
suitable spot for a camp, had camping been advisable. But Mr. 
Oakhurst knew that scarcely half the journey to Sandy Bar 
was accomplished, and the party were not equipped or pro¬ 
visioned for delay. This fact he pointed out to his companions 
curtly, with a philosophic commentary on the folly of “throwing 
up their hand before the game was played out.” But they were 
furnished with liquor, which in this emergency stood them in 
place of food, fuel, rest, and prescience. In spite of his remon¬ 
strances, it was not long before they were more or less under 
its influence. Uncle Billy passed rapidly from a bellicose state 
into one of stupor, the Duchess became maudlin, and Mother 
Shipton snored. Mr. Oakhurst alone remained erect, leaning 
against a rock, calmly surveying them. 

Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It interfered with a profession 
which required coolness, impassiveness, and presence of mind, 
and, in his own language, he “couldn't afford it.” As he gazed 
at his recumbent fellow exiles, the loneliness begotten of his 
pariah trade, his habits of life, his very vices, for the first time 
seriously oppressed him. He bestirred himself in dusting his 
black clothes, washing his hands and face, and other acts char¬ 
acteristic of his studiously neat habits, and for a moment forgot 
his annoyance. The thought of deserting his weaker and more 
pitiable companions never perhaps occurred to him. Yet he could 
not help feeling the want of that excitement which, singularly 
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enough, was most conducive to that calm equanimity for which 
he was notorious. He looked at the gloomy walls that rose a 
thousand feet sheer above the circling pines around him, at the 
sky ominously clouded, at the valley below, already deepening 
into shadow; and, doing so, suddenly he heard his own name 
called. 

A horseman slowly ascended the trail. In the fresh open face 
of the newcomer Mr. Oakhurst recognized Tom Simson, other¬ 
wise known as “The Innocent,” of Sandy Bar. He had met him 
some months before over a “little game,” and had, with perfect 
equanimity, won the entire fortune—amounting to some forty 
dollars—of that guileless youth. After the game was finished, Mr. 
Oakhurst drew the youthful spectator behind the door and thus 
addressed him: “Tommy, you’re a good little man, but you can’t 
gamble worth a cent. Don’t try it over again.” He then handed 
him his money back, pushed him gently from the room, and so 
made a devoted slave of Tom Simson. 

There was a remembrance of this in his boyish and enthusi¬ 
astic greeting of Mr. Oakhurst. He had started, he said, to 
to Poker Flat to seek his fortune. “Alone?” No, not exactly 
alone; in fact (a giggle), he had run away with Piney Woods. 
Didn’t Mr. Oakhurst remember Piney ? She that used to wait on 
the table at the Temperance House? They had been engaged a 
long time, but old Jake Woods had objected, and so they had 
run away, and were going to Poker Flat to be married, and here 
they were. And they were tired out, and how lucky it was they 
had found a place to camp, and company. All this the Innocent 
delivered rapidly, while Piney, a stout, comely damsel of fifteen, 
emerged from behind the pine tree, where she had been blushing 
unseen, and rode to the side of her lover. 

Mr. Oakhurst seldom troubled himself with sentiment, still 
less with propriety; but he had a vague idea that the situation 
was not fortunate. He retained, however, his presence of mind 
sufficiently to kick Uncle Billy, who was about to say something, 
and Uncle Billy was sober enough to recognize in Mr. Oakhurst’s 
kick a superior power that would not bear trifling. He then en¬ 
deavored to dissuade Tom Simson from delaying further, but in 
vain. He even pointed out the fact that there was no provision, 
nor means of making a camp. But, unluckily, the Innocent met 
this objection by assuring the party that he was provided with 
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an extra mule loaded with provisions and by the discovery of a 
rude attempt at a log house near the trail. “Piney can stay with 
Mrs. Oakhurst,” said the Innocent, pointing to the Duchess, “and 
I can shift for myself. ,, 

Nothing but Mr. Oakhurst’s admonishing foot saved Uncle 
Billy from bursting into a roar of laughter. As it was, he felt 
compelled to retire up the canon until he could recover his 
gra.'^v. There he confided the joke to the tall pine trees, with 
many slaps of his leg, contortions of his face, and the usual 
profanity. But when he returned to the party, he found them 
seated by a fire—for the air had grown strangely chill and the 
sky overcast—in apparently amicable conversation. Pinev was 
actually talking in an impulsive girlish fashion to the Duchess, 
who was listening with an interest and animation she had not 
shown for many days. The Innocent was holding forth, appar¬ 
ently with equal effect, to Mr. Oakhurst and Mother Shipton, 
who was actually relaxing into amiability. “Is this yer a d—cl 
picnic?” said Uncle Billy, with inward scorn, as he surveyed the 
sylvan group, the glancing firelight, and the tethered animals in 
the foreground. Suddenly an idea mingled with the alcoholic 
fumes that disturbed his brain. It was apparently of a jocular 
nature, for he felt impelled to slap his leg again and cram his 
fist into his month. 

As the shadows crept slowly up the mountain, a slight breeze 
rocked the tops of the pine trees and moaned through their 
long and gloomy aisles. The ruined cabin, patched and covered 
with pine boughs, was set apart for the ladies. As the lovers 
parted, they unaffectedly exchanged a kiss, so honest and sincere 
that it might have been heard above the swaying pines. The 
frail Duchess and the malevolent Mother Shipton were probably 
too stunned to remark upon this last evidence of simplicity, and 
so turned without a word to the hut. The fire was replenisned, 
the men lay down before the door, and in a few minutes were 
asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light sleeper. Toward morning he awoke 
benumbed and cold. As he stirred the dying fire, the wind, which 
was now blowing strongly, brought to his cheek that which caused 
the blood to leave it—snow! 

He started to his feet with the intention of awakening the 
sleepers, for there was no time to lose. But turning to where 
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Uncle Billy had been lying, he found him gone. A suspicion 
leaped to his brain, and a curse to his lips. He ran to the spot 
where the mules had been tethered—they were no longer there. 
The tracks were already rapidly disappearing in the snow. 

The momentary excitement brought Mr. Oakhurst back to the 
fire with his usual calm. He did not waken the sleepers. The 
Innocent slumbered peacefully, with a smile on his good-humored, 
freckled face; the virgin Piney slept beside her frailer sisters 
as sweetly as though attended by celestial guardians; and Mr. 
Oakhurst, drawing his blanket over his shoulders, stroked his 
mustaches and waited for the dawn. It came slowly in a whirl¬ 
ing mist of snowflakes that dazzled and confused the eye. What 
could be seen of the landscape appeared magically changed. He 
looked over the valley, and summed up the present and future 
in two words, “Snowed in!” 

A careful inventory of the provisions, which, fortunately for 
the party, had been stored within the hut, and so escaped the 
felonious fingers of Uncle Billy, disclosed the fact that with 
care and prudence they might last ten days longer. “That is,” 
said Mr. Oakhurst sotto voce to the Innocent, “if you’re willing 
to board us. If you ain’t—and perhaps you’d better not—you 
can wait till Uncle Billy gets back with provisions.” For some 
occult reason, Mr. Oakhurst could not bring himself to disclose 
Uncle Billy’s rascality, and so offered the hypothesis that he had 
wandered from the camp and had accidentally stampeded the 
animals. He dropped a warning to the Duchess and Mother Ship- 
ton, who of course knew the facts of their associate's defection. 
“They’ll find out the truth about us all when they find out any¬ 
thing,” he added significantly, “and there’s no good frightening 
them now.” 

Tom Simson not only put all his worldly store at the disposal 
of Mr. Oakhurst, but seemed to enjoy the prospect of their 
enforced seclusion. “We’ll have a good camp for a week, and 
then the snow'll melt, and we’ll all go back together.” The 
cheerful gayety of the young man and Mr. Oakhurst’s calm 
infected the others. The Innocent, with the aid of pine boughs, 
extemporized a thatch for the roofless cabin, and the Duchess 
directed Piney in the rearrangement of the interior with a taste 
and tact that opened the blue eyes of that provincial maiden to 
their fullest extent. “I reckon now you’re used to fine things 
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at Poker Flat/’ said Piney. The Duchess turned away sharply 
to conceal something that reddened her cheeks through their 
professional tint, and Mother Shipton requested Piney not to 
“chatter.” But when Mr. Oakhurst returned from a weary search 
for the trail, he heard the sound of happy laughter echoed from 
the rocks. He stopped in some alarm, and his thoughts first 
naturally reverted to the whiskey, which he had prudently 
cached. “And yet it don’t somehow sound like whiskey/’ said 
the gambler. It was not until he caught sight of the blazing fire 
through the still blinding storm, and the group around it, that he 
settled to the conviction that it was "square fun.” 

Whether Mr. Oakhurst had cached his cards with the whiskey 
as something debarred the free access of the community, I can¬ 
not say. It was certain that, in Mother Shipton’s words, he 
"didn’t say ‘cards’ once” during that evening. Haply the time 
was beguiled by an accordion, produced somewhat ostentatiously 
by Tom Simson from his pack. Notwithstanding some difficul¬ 
ties attending the manipulation of this instrument, Piney Woods 
managed to pluck several reluctant melodies from its keys, to 
an accompaniment by the Innocent on a pair of bone castanets. 
But the crowning festivity of the evening was reached in a rude 
camp-meeting hymn, which the lovers, joining hands, sang with 
great earnestness and vociferation. I fear that a certain defiant 
tone and Covenanter’s swing to its chorus, rather than any 
devotional quality, caused it speedily to infect the others, who 
at last joined in the refrain: 

“I’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 

And I'm bound to die in His army.” 

The pines rocked, the storm eddied and whirled above the 
miserable group, and the flames of their altar leaped heaven¬ 
ward, as if in token of the vow. 

At midnight the storm abated, the rolling clouds parted, and 
the stars glittered keenly above the sleeping camp. Mr. Oak¬ 
hurst, whose professional habits had. enabled him to live on the 
smallest possible amount of sleep, in dividing the watch with 
Tom Simson somehow managed to take upon himself the greater 
part of that duty. He excused himself to the Innocent by saying 
that he had "often been a week without sleep/' "Doing what?” 
asked Tom. "Poker!” replied Oakhurst sententiously. "When a 
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man gets a streak of luck—nigger-luck—he don't get tired. The 
luck gives in first. Luck," continued the gambler reflectively, 
“is a mighty queer thing. All you know about it for certain 
is that it's bound to change. And it's finding out when it's going 
to change that makes you. We've had a streak of bad luck since 
we left Poker Flat—you come along, and slap you get into it, 
too. If you can hold your cards right along you're all right. 
For," added the gambler, with cheerful irrelevance— 

“ ‘I'm proud to live in the service of the Lord, 

And I’m bound to die in His army.’ ” 

The third day came, and the sun, looking through the white- 
curtained valley, saw the outcasts divide their slowly decreasing 
store of provisions for the morning meal. It was one of the 
peculiarities of that mountain climate that its rays diffused a 
kindly warmth over the wintry landscape, as if in regretful 
commiseration of the past. But it revealed drift on drift of 
snow piled high around the hut—a hopeless, uncharted, trackless 
sea of white lying below the rocky shores to which the cast¬ 
aways still clung. Through the marvelously clear air the smoke 
of the pastoral village of Poker Flat rose miles away. Mother 
Shipton saw it, and from a remote pinnacle of her rocky fastness 
hurled in that direction a final malediction. It was her last 
vituperative attempt, and perhaps for that reason was invested 
with a certain degree of sublimity. It did her good, she privately 
informed the Duchess. “J us t you go out there and cuss, and 
see." She then set herself to the task of amusing "the child," 
as she and the Duchess were pleased to call Piney. Piney w r as 
no chicken, but it was a soothing and original theory of the pair 

thus to account for the fact that she didn't swear and wasn't 
* 

improper. 

When night crept up again through the gorges, the reedy 
notes of the accordion rose and fell in fitful spasms and long- 
drawn gasps by the flickering camp-fire. But music failed to 
fill entirely the aching void left by insufficient food, and a new 
diversion was proposed by Piney—story-telling. Neither Mr. 
Oakhurst nor his female companions caring to relate their per¬ 
sonal experiences, this plan would have failed too, but for the 
Innocent. Some months before he had chanced upon a stray 
copy of Mr. Pope's ingenious translation of the Iliad. He now 
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proposed to narrate the principal incidents of that poem—having 
thoroughly mastered the argument and fairly forgotten the 
words—in the current vernacular of Sandy Bar. And so for 
the rest of that night the Homeric demigods again walked the 
earth. Trojan bully and wily Greek wrestled in the winds, and 
the great pines in the canon seemed to bow to the wrath of the 
son of Peleus. Mr. Oakhurst listened with quiet satisfaction. 
Most especially was he interested in the fate of “Ashheels," as the 
Innocent persisted in denominating the “swift-footed Achilles.” 

So, with small food and much of Homer and the accordion, a 
week passed over the heads of the outcasts. The sun again for¬ 
sook them, and again from leaden skies the snowflakes were 
sifted over the land. Day by day closer around them drew the 
snowy circle, until at last they looked from their prison over 
drifted walls of dazzling white, that towered twenty feet above 
their heads. It became more and more difficult to replenish their 
fires, even from the fallen trees beside them, now half hidden 
in the drifts. And yet no one complained. The lovers turned 
from the dreary prospect and looked into each other's eyes, and 
were happy. Mr. Oakhurst settled himself coolly to the losing 
game before him. The Duchess, more cheerful than she had been, 
assumed the care of Piney. Only Mother Shipton-—once the 
strongest of the party—seemed to sicken and fade. At midnight 
on the tenth day she called Oakhurst to her side. “Pm going,’' 
she said, in a voice of querulous weakness, “but don't say any¬ 
thing about it. Don't waken the kids. Take the bundle from 
under my head, and open it.'' Mr. Oakhurst did so. It contained 
Mother Shipton's rations for the last week, untouched. “Give 
'em to the child," she said, pointing to the sleeping Piney. “You've 
starved yourself," said the gambler. “Thai's what they call it," 
said the woman querulously, as she lay down again, and, turning 
her face to the wall, passed quietly away. 

The accordion and the bones were put aside that day, and 
Homer was forgotten. When the body of Mother Shipton had 
been committed to the snow, Mr. Oakhurst took the Innocent 
aside, and showed him a pair of snowshoes, which he had fash¬ 
ioned from the old pack-saddle. “There'9 one chance in a hun¬ 
dred to save her yet," he said, pointing to Piney; “but it's there," 
he add£d, pointing toward Poker Flat. “If you can reach there 
in two days she’s safe." “And you?" asked Tom Simson. “I'll 
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stay here/' was the curt reply. 

The lovers parted with a long embrace. “You are not going, 
too?'’ said the Duchess, as she saw Mr. Oakhurst apparently 
waiting to accompany him. “As far as the canon,” he replied. 
He turned suddenly and kissed the Duchess, leaving her pallid 
face aflame, and her trembling limbs rigid with amazement. 

Night came, but not Mr. Oakhurst. It brought the storm again 
and the whirling snow. Then the Duchess, feeding the fire, found 
that some one had quietly piled beside the hut enough fuel to 
last a few days longer. The tears rose to her .eyes, but she hid 
them from Piney. 

The women slept but little. In the morning, looking into each 
other's faces, they read their fate. Neither spoke, but Piney, 
accepting the position of the stronger, drew near and placed her 
arm around the Duchess's waist. They kept this attitude for the 
rest of the day. That night the storm reached its greatest fury, 
and, rending asunder the protecting vines, invaded the very hut. 

Toward morning they found themselves unable to feed the fire, 
which gradually died away. A s the embers slowly blackened, the 
Duchess crept closer to Piney, and broke the silence of many 
hours: “Piney, can you pray?'' “No, dear/' said Piney simply. 
The Duchess, without knowing exactly why, felt relieved, and, 
putting her head upon Piney's shoulder, spoke no more. And 
so reclining, the younger and purer pillowing the head of her 
soiled sister upon her virgin breast, they fell asleep. 

The wind lolled as if it feared to waken them. Feathery 
drifts of snow, shaken from the long pine boughs, flew like 
white winged birds, and settled about them as they slept. The 
moon through the rifted clouds looked down upon what had 
been the camp. But all human stain, all trace of earthly travail, 
was hidden beneath the spotless mantle mercifully flung from 
above. 

They slept all that day and the next, nor did they veaken when 
voices and footsteps broke the silence of the camp. And when 
pitying fingers brushed the snow from their wan faces, you 
could scarcely have told from the equal peace that dwelt upon 
them which was she that had sinned. Even the law of Poker Flat 
recognized this, and turned away, leaving them still locked in 
each other's arms. 
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Hut at the head of the gulch, on one of the largest pine trees, 
they found the deuce of clubs pinned to the bark with a bowie- 
knife. It bore the following, written in pencil in a firm hand: 

t 

BENEATH THIS TREE 
LIES THE BODY 
OF 

JOHN OAKHURST, 

WHO STRUCK A STREAK OF BAD LUCK 
ON THE 23D OF NOVEMBER, 1850, 

AND 

HANDED IN HIS CHECKS 
ON THE 7TH OF DECEMBER, 1850. 

t 

And pulseless and cold, with a Derringer by his side, and a 
bullet in his heart, though still calm as in life, beneath the snow 
lay he who was at once the strongest and yet the weakest of the 
outcasts of Poker Flat 



ARABIAN NIGHTS 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, or the Thousand and One Nights, 
is a collection of oriental tales as old as the orient itself. When and by 
whom they were first written down is not known. They are probably 
the work of a number of poets and story-tellers. The western world 
first became acquainted with them through the translation of Antoine 
Gallant, a great French orientalist, in 1704, and has ever since read them 
with delight 

THE STORY OF JULLANAR OF THE SEA 

T HERE was, ill olden time, and in an ancient age and period, 
in the land of the Persians, a King named Shah-Zeman, and 
the place of his residence was Khurasan. He had a hundred 
concubines; but he had not been blest, during his whole life, with 
a male child by any of them, nor a female; and he reflected upon 
this, one day, and lamented that the greater portion of his life 
had passed, and he had not been blessed with a male child to 
inherit the kingdom after him as he had inherited it from his 
fathers and forefathers. So the utmost grief, and violent vexa¬ 
tion, befell him on this account. 

Now while he was sitting one day, one of his memluks came 
in to him, and said to him, O my lord, at the door is a slave-girl 
with a merchant: none more beautiful than she hath bedn seen. 
And he replied, Bring to me the merchant and the slave-girl. 
The merchant and the slave-girl therefore came to him; and 
when he saw her, he found her to resemble the Rudevni 1 lance. 
She was wrapped in an izar of silk embroidered with gold, and 
the merchant uncovered her face, whereupon the place was il¬ 
luminated by her beauty, and there hung down from her fore¬ 
head seven locks of hair reaching to her anklets, like the tails of 
horses. She had eyes bordered with kohl, and heavy hips, and 
slender waist: she w r as such as would cure the malady of the 
sick, and extinguish the fire of the thirsty, and was as the poet 
hath said in these verses:— 

I am enamoured of her; she is perfect in beauty, and perfect also in 
gravity and in dignity. 

She is neither tall nor short; but her hips are such that the izar is too 
narrow for them. 

l Rudeyneh, a fabulous character famous for making straight spearshafts. 
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Her stature is a mean between the small and the large: so there is neither 
tallness nor shortness to find fault with. 

Her hair reacheth to her ankles, and is black as night, but her face is ever 
like the day. 

The King, therefore wondered at the sight of her, and at her 
beauty and loveliness, and her stature and justness of form; 
and he said to the merchant, O shevkh, for how much is this 
damsel to be sold? The merchant answered, O my lord, I pur¬ 
chased her for two thousand pieces of gold of the merchant 
who owned her before me, and I have been for three years 
travelling with her, and she hath cost, to the period of her ar¬ 
rival at this place, three thousand pieces of gold; and she is a 
present from me unto thee. Upon this, the King conferred upon 
him a magnificent robe of honor, and gave orders to present him 
with ten thousand pieces of gold. So he took them, and kissed 
the hands of the King, thanking him for his bounty and benefi¬ 
cence, and departed. Then the King committed the damsel to 
the tirewomen, saying to them, Amend the state of this damsel, 
and deck her, and furnish for her a private chamber, and take 
her into it. He also gave orders to his chamberlains that every 
thing which she required should be conveyed to her. The seat of 
government where he resided was on the shore of the sea, and 
his city was called the White City. And they conducted the dam¬ 
sel into a private chamber, which chamber had windows over¬ 
looking the sea; and the King commanded his chamberlains to 
close all the doors upon her after taking to her all that she 
required. 

The King then went in to visit the damsel; but she rose not 
to him, nor took any notice of him. So the King said, It seemeth 
that she hath been with people who have not taught her good 
manners. And looking at the damsel, he saw her to be a person 
surpassing in beauty and loveliness, and in stature and justness 
of form; her face was like the disk of the moon at the full, or 
the shining sun in the clear sky; and he wondered at her beauty 
and loveliness, and stature and justness of form, extolling the 
perfection of God, the Creator: lauded be his power! Then the 
King advanced to the damsel, and :eated himself by her side, 
pressed her to his bosom, and seated her upon his thigh; and 
he kissed her lips, which he found to be sweeter than honey. 
After this, he gave orders to bring tables of the richest viands, 
comprising dishes of every kind; and the King ate, and put 
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morsels into her mouth until she was satisfied, but she spoke not 
a single word. The King talked to her, and inquired of her her 
name; but she was silent, not uttering a word, nor returning him 
an answer, ceasing not to hang down her head towards the 
ground; and what protected her from the anger of the King was 
the excess of her beauty and loveliness, and her tenderness of 
manner. So the King said within himself, Extolled be the per¬ 
fection of God, the Creator of this damsel! How elegant is she, 
saving that she doth not speak! But perfection belongeth unto 
God, whose name be exalted!—Then the King asked the female 
slaves whether she had spoken; and they answered him, From 
the time of her arrival to the present moment she hath not 
spoken one word, and we have not heard her talk. The King 
therefore caused some of the female slaves and concubines to 
come, and ordered them to sing to her, and to make merry with 
her, thinking that then she might perhaps speak. Accordingly the 
female slaves and concubines played before her with all kinds 
of musical instruments, and enacted sports and other perform¬ 
ances, and they sang so that every one who was present was 
moved with delight, except the damsel, who looked at them and 
was silent, neither laughing nor speaking. So the heart of the 
King was contracted. He however inclined to her entirely, pay¬ 
ing no regard to others, but relinquishing all the rest of his 
concubines and favorites. 

He remained with her a whole year, which seemed as one day, 
and still she spoke not; and he said to her one day, when his 
love of her, and his passion, were excessive, O desire of 'souls, 
verily the love that I have for thee is great, and I have relin¬ 
quished for thy sake all my female slaves, and the concubines 
and the women and the favorites, and made thee my worldly 
portion, and been patient with thee a whole year. I beg God 
(whose name be exalted!) that He will, in his grace, soften thy 
heart towards me, and that thou mayest speak to me. Or, if 
thou be dumb, inform me by a sign, that I may give up hope 
of thy speaking. I also beg of God (whose perfection be ex¬ 
tolled!) that He will bless me by thee with a male child that may 
inherit my kingdom after me; for I am single and solitary, 
having none to be my heir, and my age hath become great. I 
conjure thee then by Allah, if thou love me, that thou return me 
a reply.—And upon this, the damsel hung down her head towards 
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the ground, meditating. Then she raised her head, and smiled 
in the face of the King, whereat it appeared to the King that 
lightning filled the private chamber; and she said, O magnani¬ 
mous King, and bold lion, God hath answered thy prayer; for I 
am about to bear thee issue, and the time is almost come. But 
I know not whether the child is male or female. And were it not 
for my being in this state, I had not spoken to thee one word.— 
And when the King heard what she said, his face brightened up 
with joy and happiness, and he kissed her head and her hands 
by reason of the violence of his joy, and said, Praise be to God 
who hath favored me with things that I desired; the first, thy 
speaking; and the second, thy information that thou art about to 
bear me issue. Then the King arose and went forth from her, 
and seated himself upon the throne of his kingdom in a state of 
exceeding happiness; and he ordered the Wezir to give out to 
the poor and the needy and the widows and others a hundred 
thousand pieces of gold as a thank-offering to God (whose name 
be exalted!) and an alms on his part. So the Wezir did as the 
King had commanded him. And after that, the King went in to 
the damsel, and sat with her, and embraced her and pressed her 
to his bosom, saying to her, O my mistress, who ownest me as 
thy slave, wherefore hath been this silence, seeing that thou hast 
been with me a whole year, night and day, awake and asleep, yet 
hast not spoken to me during this year except on this day? What 
then hath been the cause of thy silence? 

The damsel answered, Hear, O King of the age, and know 
that I am a poor person, a stranger, broken-hearted: I have be¬ 
come separated from my mother and my family and my brother. 
And when the King heard her words, he knew her desire, and 
he replied, As to thy saying that thou art poor, there is no oc¬ 
casion fcr such an assertion; for all my kingdom and my goods 
and possessions are at thy service, and I also have become thy 
memluk: and as to thy saying, I have become separated from my 
mother and my family and my brother—inform me in what place 
they are, and I will send to them, and bring them to thee. So 
she said to him. Know, O fortunate King, that my name is 
Jullanar of the Sea. My father was one of the Kings of the 
Sea, and he died, and left to us the kingdom; but while we were 
enjoying it, one of the Kings came upon us, and took the king¬ 
dom from our hands. I have also a brother named Salih, and 
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tny mother is of the women of the sea; and I quarrelled with 
my brother, and swore that I would throw myself into the hands 
of a man of the inhabitants of the land. Accordingly I came 
forth from the sea, and sat upon the shore of an island in the 
moonlight, and there passed by me a man who took me and con¬ 
ducted me to his abode, and desired to make me his concubine; 
but I smote him upon his head, and he almost died; wherefore 
he went and sold me to this man from whom thou tookest me, 
and he was an excellent, virtuous man, a person of religion and 
fidelity and kindness. But had not thy heart loved me, and hadst 
thou not preferrer. me above all thy concubines, I had not re¬ 
mained with thee one hour; for I should have cast myself into 
the sea from this window, and gone to my mother and my 
people. I was ashamed, however, to go to them in the state in 
which I am; for they would imagine evil of me, and would not 
believe me, even though I should swear to them, were I to tell 
them that a King had purchased me with his money, and had 
made the his worldly portion, and chosen me in preference to his 
wives and all that his right hand possessed. This is my story, 
and peace be on thee!—And when he heard her words, he 
thanked her, and kissed her between her eyes, and said to her, 
By Allah, O my mistress, and light of my eyes, I cannot 
endure thy separation for one hour; and if thou quit me, I shall 
die instantly. How then shall the affair be?—She answered, O 
my master, the time of the birth is near, and my family must 
come.—And how, said the King, do they walk in the sea without 
being wetted? She answered, We walk in the sea as ye walk 
upon the land, through the influence of the names engraved upon 
the seal of Suleyman the son of Da’ud, upon both of whom be 
peace! But, O King, when my family and my brethren come, I 
will inform them that thou boughtest me with thy money, and 
hast treated me with kindness and beneficence, and it will be meet 
that thou confirm my assertion to them. They will also see thy 
state with their eyes, and will know that thou art a King, the 
son of a King.—And thereupon the King said, O my mistress, 
do what seemeth fit to thee, and what thou wishest; for I will 
comply with thy desire in all that thou wilt do. And the damsel 
said, Know, O King of the age, that we walk in the sea with our 
eyes open, and see what is in it, and we see the sun and the moon 
and the stars and the sky as on the face of the earth, and this 
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hurteth us not. Know also, that in the sea are many peoples and 
various forms of all the kinds that are on the land; and know, 
moreover, that all that is on the land, in comparison with what 
is in the sea, is a very small matter.—And the King wondered at 
her words. 

Then the damsel took forth from her shoulders two pieces 
of Kamari aloes-wood, and took a bit of them, and, having 
lighted a fire in a perfuming-vessel, threw into it that bit, and 
she uttered a loud whistle and proceeded to speak words which 
no one understood; whereupon q, .;reat smoke arose, while the 
King looked on After this, she said to the King, O my lord, 
arise and conceal thyself in a closet, that I may shew thee my 
brother and my mother and my family without their seeing thee ; 
for I desire to bring them, and thou shalt see in this place, at 
this time, a wonder, and shalt wonder at the various shapes and 
strange forms that God (whose name be exalted!) hath created. 
So the King arose immediately, and entered a closet, and looked 
to see what she would do. And she proceeded to burn perfume 
and repeat spells until the sea foamed and was agitated, and 
there came forth from it a young man of comely form, of beau¬ 
tiful countenance, like the moon at the full, with shining fore¬ 
head, and red cheek, and hair resembling pearls and jewels; he 
was. of all the creation, the most like to his sister, and the tongue 
of the case itself seemed to recite in his praise these verses:— 

The moon becometh perfect once in each month; but the loveliness of 
thy face is perfect every day. 

Its abode is in the heart of one sipn at a time; but thine abode is in all 
hearts at once. 

Afterwards, there came forth from the sea a grizzly-haired old 
wortian, and with her five damsels, resembling moons, and bear¬ 
ing a likeness to the damsel whose name was Jullanar. Then 
the King saw the young man and the old woman and the damsels 
walk upon the surface of the water until they came to the damsel 
Jullanar; and when they drew near to the window, and Jullanar 
beheld them, she rose to them and met them with joy and Happi¬ 
ness. On their seeing her, they knew her, and they went in to 
her and embraced her, weeping violently; and they said to her, 
O Jullanar, how is it that thou leavest us for four years, and we 
know not the place in which thou art? By Allah, the world was 
contracted unto us, by reason of the distress occasioned by thy 
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separation, and we had no delight in food nor in drink a single 
day, weeping night and day on account of the excess of our 
longing to see thee.—Then the damsel began to kiss the hand of 
the young man her brother, and the hand of her mother, and so 
also the hands of the daughters of her uncle, and they sat with 
her a while, asking her respecting her state, and the things that 
had happened to her, and her present condition. 

So she said to them, Know ye, that when I quitted you, and 
came forth from the sea, I sat upon the shore of an island, and 
a man took me, and sold me to a merchant, and the merchant 
brought me to thij> city, and sold me to its King for ten thousand 
pieces of gold. Then he treated me with attention, and forsook 
all his concubines and his women and his favorites for my sake, 
and was diverted by his regard for me from every thing that he 
possessed and what was in this city.—And when her brother 
heard her words, he said, Praise be to God who hath reunited 
us with thee! But it is my desire, O my sister, that thou wouldst 
arise and go with us to our country and our family.—So when 
the King heard the words of her brother, his reason fled in con¬ 
sequence of his fear lest the damsel should accept the proposal 
of her brother, and he could not prevent her, though he was in¬ 
flamed with love of her; wherefore he became perplexed, in 
violent fear of her separation. But as to the damsel Jullanar, on 
hearing the words of her brother, she said, By Allah, O my 
brother the man who purchased me is the King of this city, and 
he is a great King, and a man of wisdom, generous, of the ut¬ 
most liberality. He hath treated me with honor, and he is a 
person of kindness, a!nd of great wealth, but hath no male child 
nor a female. He hath shewn favor to me, and acted well to me 
in every respect; and from the day when I came to him to the 
present time, I have not heard from him a bad word to grieve 
my heart; but he hath not ceased to treat me with courtesy, and 
hath done nothing without consulting me, and I am living with 
him in the best of states, and the most perfect of enjoyments. 
Moreover, if I quitted him, he would perish: for he can never 
endure my separation even for a single hour. I also, if I quitted 
him, should die, by reason of the violence of my love for him in 
consequence of the excess of his kindness to me during the 
period of my residence with him; for if my father were living, 
my condition with him would not be like my condition with 
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this great, glorious King. Ye have seen, too, that I am about to 
bear him issue; and praise be to God who hath made me to be a 
(laughter of a King of the Sea, and my husband the greatest 
of the Kings of the Land. God, (whose name be exalted I) af¬ 
flicted me not, but compensated me well; and as the King hath 
not a male child nor a female, I beg God (whose name be 
exalted!) to bless me with a male child that may inherit of this 
great King these buildings and palaces and possessions of which 
God hath made him owner.—And when her brother and the 
daughters of her uncle heard her words, their eyes became cheer¬ 
ful thereat, and they said to her, O Jullanar, thou knowcst the 
place which thou hast in our estimation, and art acquainted with 
our affection for thee, and thou art assured that thou art the 
dearest of all persons to us, and art certain that we desire for 
thee comfort, without trouble or toil. Therefore if thou be not in 
a state of comfort, arise and accompany us to our country and our 
family; but if thou be comfortable here, in honor and happiness, 
this is our desire and wish; for we desire not aught save thy 
comfort in every respect.—And Jullanar replied, By Allah, I am 
in a state of the utmost comfort and enjoyment, in honor and 
desirable happiness. So when the King heard these words 
from her, he rejoiced, and his heart became tranquillized, and he 
thanked her for them; his love for her increased, and penetrated 
to his heart's core, and he knew that she loved him as he loved 
her, and that she desired to remain with him to see his child 
which she was 'd bear him. 

Then the damsel Jullanar of the Sea gave orders to the female 
slaves to bring forward the tables and the viands of all kinds; 
and Jullanar herself was the person who superintended the 
preparation of the viands in the kitchen. So the female slaves 
brought to them the viands and the sweetmeats and the fruits; 
and she ate with he** family. Bt t afterwards they said to her, 
O Jullanar, thy master is a man who is a stranger to us, and 
we have entered his abode without his permission and without 
his knowledge of us, and thou praisest to us his excellence, and 
hast also brought to us* his food, and we have eaten, but have 
not had an interview with him, nor seen him, nor hath he seen 
us, nor con e Into our presence, nor eaten with us, that the bond 
of bread and salt might be established between us. And they 
all desisted from eating, and were enraged at her, and fire*began 
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to issue from then mouths as frcm cressets. So when the King 
beheld this, his reason fled, in consequence of the violence of 
his fear of them. Then Jullanar rose to^them, and soothed their 
hearts; after which she walked along until she entered the closet 
in which was the King her master; and she said to him ; O my 
master, didst thou see, and didst thou hear my thanks to thee, and 
my praise of thee in the presence of my family; and didst thou 
hear what they said to me, that they desired to take me with 
them to our family and oui country ^ The King answered her, 
I heard and saw. May God recompense thee for us well! By 
Allah, I knew not the extent oi tne love that thou feelest fo* 
me until this blessed hour, and I doubt not of thy love I^r me. 
—She replied, O my master, is the recompense of beneficence 
aught but beneficence? Thou hast treated me* with beneficence, 
and bestowed upon me great lavors, and I see that thou lovest 
me with the utmost ove, and tnou hast shewn me every kind¬ 
ness, and preferred me above all whom thou lovest and desirest 
How then could my heart be happy to quit thee and to depart 
from thee; and how could that be when thou bestowest benefits 
and favors upon me? Now I desire of thy goodness that thou 
come and salute my family, and see them, and that th~y may see 
thee, and that pleasure and mutual friendship may ensue. But 
know, O King of the age, that my brother and my mother and 
the daughters of my uncle have conceived a great love for thee 
in consequence of my praising thee to them, and they have said, 
We will not depart from thee to our country until we have an 
interview with the King, and salute him. So they desire to be¬ 
hold thee, and to become familiar with thee,—And the King said 
to her, I hear and obey; for this is what I desire. He then rose 
from his place, and went to them, and saluted them with the best 
salutation; and they hastened to rise to him ; they met him in the 
most polite manner, and he sat with them in the pavilion, ate 
with them at the table, and remained with them for a period of 
thirty days. Then they desired to return to their country and 
abode. So they took leave of the King, and the Queen Jullanar 
of the Sea, and departed from them, after the King had treated 
them with the utmost honor. 

After this, Jullanar fulfilled her period, and she gave birth to 
a boy, resembling the moon at the full, whereat the King ex¬ 
perienced the utmost happiness, because he had not before been 
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blest with a son nor a daughter during nis life. They continued 
the rejoicings, and the decorations of the city, for a periou of 
seven days, in the utmost happiness and enjoyment; and on the 
seventh day, the mother of the Queen Jullanar, and her brother, 
and the daughters of her uncle, all came, when they knew that 
Jullanar had given birth to her child. The King met them, re¬ 
joicing at their arrival, and said to them, I said I would not 
name my son until ye should come, and that ye should name him 
according to your knowledge. And they named him Bedr Basim ; 
all of them agreeing as to this name. They then presented the 
boy to his maternal uncle, Salih, wdio took him upon his hands 
and rising with him from among them, walked about the palace 
to the right and left; after which, he went forth with him from 
the palace, descended with him to the sea, and walked on until 
he became concealed from the eye of the King. So when tiu 
King saw that he had taken his son, and disappeared from him 
at the bottom of the sea, he despaired of him, and began to weep 
and wail. But Jullanar, seeing him in this state, said to him 
O King of the age,.fear not nor grieve for thv son; for I love 
my child more than thou, and my child is with my brother; 
therefore care not for the sea, nor fear his being drowned. If 
my brother knew that any injury would betide the little one, 
he had not done w^hat he hath done; and presently he will bring 
thee thy son safe, if it be the will of God, whose name be ex¬ 
alted !—And but a short time had elapsed when the sea was agi¬ 
tated and disturbed, and the uncle of the little one came forth 
from it, having with him the King’s son safe, and he flew' from 
the sea until he came to them, w r ith the little one on his arms, 
silent, and his face resembling the moon in the night of its full¬ 
ness. Then the uncle of the little one looked towards the King, 
and said to him, Perhaps thou fearedst some injury to thy son 
when I descended into the sea, having him with me. So he re¬ 
plied, Yes, O my master, I feared for him, and I did not imagine 
that he would ever come forth from it safe. And Salih said to 
him, O King of the Land, we applied to his eyes a collyrium that 
we know, and repeated over him the names engraved upon the 
seal of Suleyman the Son of Da'ud (on both of whom be 
peace!); for when a child is born among us, we do to him 
as I have told thee. Fear not therefore, on his account, drowm- 
ing, nor suffocation, nor all the seas if he descend unto them. 
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like as ye walk upon the land, we walk in the sea. 

He then took forth from his pocket a case, written upon, and 
sealed; and he broke its seal, and scattered its contents, where¬ 
upon there fell from it strung jewels, consisting of all kinds of 
jacinths and other gems, together with three hundred oblong 
emeralds, and three hundred oblong large jewels, of the size of 
the eggs of the ostrich, the light of which was more resplendent 
than the light of the sun and the moon. And he said, O King of 
the age, these jewels and jacinths are a present from me unto 
thee; for we never brought thee a present, because we knew 
not the place of Jullanar’s abode, nor were acquainted with any 
trace or tidings of her. So when we saw thee to have become 
united to her, and that we all had become one, we brought thee 
this present; and after every period of a few days, we will bring 
thee the like of it, if it be the will of God, whose name be 
exalted! For these jewels and jacinths with us are more plentiful 
than the gravel upon the land, and we know the excellent among 
them, and the bad, and all the ways to them, and the places where 
they are found, and they are easy of access to us.—Ai d when 
the King looked at those jewels and jacinths, his reason was con¬ 
founded and his mind was bewildered, and he said: By Allah, 
one of these jewels is worth my kingdom! Then the King 
thanked Salih of the Sea for his generosity, and, looking towards 
the Queen Jullanar, he said to her, I am abashed at thy brother; 
for he hath shewn favor to me, and presented me with this 
magnificient present, which the people of the earth would fail 
to procure. So Jullanar thanked her brother lor that which he 
had done; but her brotluv said, O Kim; of the age, thou hadst a 
prior claim upon us, and to thank thee hath been incumbent on 
us; for thou hast treated my sister with neficence, and we have 
entered thine abode, and eaten of thy provision; and the poet 
hath said;— 

Had 7 wept before she did, in my passion for So'da, I had healed my 
soul before repentance came. 

But she wept before / did: her tears drew mine; and T said, The merit 
belongs to the precedent 

Then Salih said, If we stood serving thee, O King of the age, 
a thousand years, regarding nothing else, we could not requite 
thee, and our doing so would be but a small thing in comparison 
with thy desert.—The King therefore thanked him eloquently. 
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And Salih remained with the King, he and his mother and the 
daughters of his uncle, forty days; after which he arose and 
kissed the ground before the King, the husband of his sister. 
So the King said to him, What dost thou desire, O Salih ? And 
he answered, O King of the age, thou has conferred favors upon 
us, and we desire of thy goodness that thou wouldst grant us a 
boon, and give us permission to depart; for we have become 
desirous of seeing again our family and our country and our 
relations and our homes. We will not, however, relinquish the 
service of thee, nor that of my sister nor the son of my sister; 
and by Allah, O King of the age, to quit you is not pleasant 
to my heart; but how can we act, when we have been reared 
in the sea, and the land is not agreeable to us?—So when the 
King heard his words, he rose upon his feet, and bade farewell 
to Salih of the Sea and his mother and the daughters of his 
uncle, and they wept together on account of the separation. Then 
they said to the King, In a short time we shall be with you, and 
we will never relinquish you, but after every period of a few 
days we will visit you. And after this, they flew towards the 
sea, and descended into it, and disappeared. 

The King treated Jullanar with beneficence, and honored her 
exceedingly, and th^ little one grew up well; and his maternal 
uncle, with his grandmother and the daughters of his uncle, 
after every period of a few days used to come to the residence 
of the King, and to remain with him a month, and two months, 
and then return to their places. The boy ceased not, with in¬ 
crease of age, to increase in beauty and loveliness until his age 
became fifteen years; and he was incomparable in his perfect 
beauty, and his stature and his justness of form. He had learned 
writing and reading, and history and grammar and philology, 
and archery; and he learned to play with the spear; and he also 
learned horsemanship, and all that the sons of the Kings re* 
quired. There was not one of the children of the inhabitants of 
the city, men and women, that talked not of the charms of that 
young man; for,he was of surpassing loveliness and perfection; 
and the King loved him greatly. Then the King summoned the 
Wezir and the emirs, and the lords of the empire, and the great 
men of the kingdom, and made them swear by binding oaths 
that they would make Bedr Basim King over them after his 
father; so they swore to him by binding oaths, and rejoiced 
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thereat; and the King himself was beneficent to the people, 
courteous in speech, of auspicious aspect, saying nothing but 
what was foi the good of the people. And on the following 
day, the King mounted, together with the lords of the empire 
and all the emirs, and all the soldiers walked with him through 
the city and returned; and when they drew near to the palace, 
the King dismounted to wait upon his son, and he and all the 
emirs and the lords of the empire bore the ghashiyeh before 
him. Each one of the emirs and the lords of the empire bore 
the ghashiyeh a while; and they ceased not to proceed until 
they arrived at the vestibule of the palace; the King’s son riding. 
Thereupon he alighted, and his father embraced him, he and 
the emirs, and they seated him upon the throne of the kingdom, 
while his father stood, as also did the emirs, before him. Then 
Bedr Basim judged the people, displaced the tyrannical and 
invested the just, and continued to give judgment until near 
midday, when he rose from the throne of the kingdom, and went 
in to his mother Jullanar of the Sea, having upon his head the 
crown, and resembling the moon. So when his mother saw him, 
and the King before him, she rose to him and kissed him, and 
congratulated him on his elevation to the dignity of Sultan; 
and she offered up a prayer in favor of him and his father for 
length of life, and victory over their enemies. He then sat with 
his mother and rested; and when the time of afternoon-prayers 
arrived, he rode with the emirs before him until he came to 
the horse-course, where he played with arms till the time of 
nightfall, together with his father and the lords of his empire; 
after which he returned to the palace, with all the people before 
him. Every day he used to ride to the horse-course; and when 
he returned, he sat to judge the people, and administered justice 
between the emir and the poor man. He ceased not to do thus 
for a whole year; and after that, he used to ride to the chase, 
and to go about through the cities and provinces that were under 
his rule, making proclamation of safety and security, and doing 
ns do the Kings; and he was incomparable among the people 
of his age in glory and courage, and in justice to the people. 

Now it came to pass that the old King, the father of Bedr 
Basim, fell sick one day, whereupon his heart throbbed, and he 
felt that he was about to be removed to the mansion of eternity. 
Then his malady increased so that he was at the point of death. 
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He therefore summoned his son, and charged him to take care 
of his subjects and his mother and all the lords of his empire 
and all the dependants. He also made them swear, and cove¬ 
nanted with them, that they would obey his son, a second time; 
and he confided in their oaths. And after this, he remained a 
few days, and was admitted to the mercy of God, whose name 
he exalted! His son Bedr Basim, and his wife Jullanar, and 
the emirs and wezirs and the lords of the empire, mourned over 
him; and they made for him a tomb, and buried him in it, and 
continued the ceremonies of mourning for him a whole month. 
Salih, the brother of Jullanar, and her mother, and the daughters 
of her uncle, also came, and consoled them for the loss of the 
King; and they said, O Jullanar, if the King hath died, he hath 
left this ingenuous youth, and he who hath left such as he is 
hath not died. This is he who hath not an equal, the crushing 
lion, and the splendid moon.—Then the lords of the empire, 
and the grandees, went in to the King Bedr Basim, and said to 
him, O King, there is no harm in mourning for the King; but 
mourning becometh not any save women; therefore trouble not 
thy heart and ours by mourning for thy father, for he hath died 
and left thee, and he who hath left such as thou art hath not 
died. They proceeded to address him with soft words, and to 
console him, and after that they conducted him into the bath ; 
and when he came forth from the bath, he put on a magnificent 
suit woven of gold, adorned with jewels and jacinths, and he 
put the royal crown upon his head, seated himself upon the 
throne of his kingdom, and performed the affairs of the people, 
deciding equitably between the strong and the weak, and exact¬ 
ing for the poor man his due from the emir; wherefore the 
people loved him exceedingly. Thus he continued to do so for 
the space of a whole year; and after every short period, his 
family of the sea visited him; so his life was pleasant, and 
his eye was cheerful; and he ceased not to live in this state 
for a length of time. 



A JAPANESE TALE 

This famous story relates the most celebrated episode in the annals of 
modern Japan. The actual deed was done in the year 1703, and within a 
few months became the basis of a popular play. Before the middle of the 
century over fifty plays and operas and a host of tales and poems had 
been written round it. Practically nothing is known of the authorship of 
these stories, which in themselves form a considerable literature. 

THE FORTY-SEVEN RONINS 

A T THE beginning of the Eighteenth Century there lived a 
l daitnio, called Asano Takumi no Kami, the Lord of the 
Castle of Ako, in the province of Ilarima. Now it happened that 
an Imperial ambassador from the Court of the Mikado, having 
been sent to the Shogun at Yedo, Takumi no Kami and another 
noble called Kamei Sama, were appointed to receive and feast 
the envoy; and a high official, named Kira Kotsuke no Suke, 
was named to teach them the proper ceremonies to be observed 
upon the occasion. The two nobles were accordingly forced to go 
daily to the castle to listen to the instructions of Kotsuke no Suke. 
But this Kotsuke no Suke was a man greedy of money, and as 
he deemed that the presents which the two daimios, according to 
time-honored custqm, had brought him in return for his instruc¬ 
tion, were mean and unworthy, he conceived a great hatred 
against them, and took no pains in teaching them, but on the 
contrary rather sought to make laughing-stocks of them. Takumi 
no Kami, restrained by a stern sense of duty, bore his insults 
with patience, but Kamei Sama, who had less control over his 
temper, was violently incensed and determined to kill Kotsuke 
no Suk6. 

One night when his duties at the castle were ended, Kamei 
Sama returned to his own palace, and having summoned his 
councilors to a secret conference, said to them: "Kotsuke no Suke 
has insulted Takumi no Kami and myself during our service in 
attendance on the Imperial envoy. This is against all decency, 
and I was minded to kill him on the spot; but I bethought me 
that if I did such a deed within the precincts of the castle, hot 
only would my own life be forfeit, but my family and vassals 
would be ruined: so I stayed my hand. Still the life of such a 
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wretch ifc a sorrow to the people, ancl to-morrow when I go to 
Court I will slay him: my mind is made up, and I will listen to no 
remonstrance.” And as he spoke his face became livid with rage. 

Now one of Kamei Sama’s councilors was a man of great judg¬ 
ment, and when he saw from his lord’s manner that remonstrance 
would be useless, he said: “Your lordship’s words are law; your 
servant will make all preparations accordingly; and to-morrow, 
when your lordship goes to Court, if this Kotsuke no Suke should 
again be insolent, let him die the death.” And his lord was 
pleased at this speech, and waited with impatience for the day to 
break, that he might return to Court and kill his enemy. 

But the councilor went home, and was much troubled, and 
thought anxiously about what his prince had said. And as he 
reflected, it occurred to him that since Kotsuke no Suke had the 
reputation of being a miser he would certainly be open to a bribe, 
and that it was better to pay any sum, no matter how great, than 
that this lord and his house should be ruined. So he collected all 
the money he could, and, giving it to his servants to carry, rode 
off in the night to Kotsuke no Suite’s palace, and said to his 
retainers: “My master, who is now in attendance upon the Im¬ 
perial envoy, owes much thanks to my Lord Kotsuke no Suke, who 
has been at so great pains to teach him the proper ceremonies 
to be observed during the reception of the Imperial envoy. This 
is but a shabby present which he has sent by me, but he hopes 
that his lordship will condescend to accept it, and commends him¬ 
self to his lordship’s favor.” And, with these words, he produced 
a thousand ounces of silver for Kotsuke no Suke, and a hundred 
ounces to be distributed among his retainers. 

When the latter saw the money their eyes sparkled with pleas¬ 
ure, and they were profuse in their thanks; and, begging the 
councilor to wait a little, they went and told their master of the 
lordly present which had arrived with a polite message from 
Kamei Sana. Kotsuke Suke in eager delight sent for the coun¬ 
cilor into an inner chamber, and after thanking him, promised 
on the morrow to instruct his master carefully in all the different 
points of etiquette. So the councilor seeing the miser’s glee re¬ 
joiced at the success of his plan; and having taken his leave he re¬ 
turned home in high spirits. But Kamei Sama, little thinking how 
his vassal had propitiated his enemy, lay brooding over his ven¬ 
geance, and on the following morning at daybreak went to Court 
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in solemn procession. 

When Kotsuke no Suke met him his manner had completely 
changed, and nothing could exceed his courtesy. “You have come 
early to Court this morning, my Lord Kamei,” said he. “I cannot 
sufficiently admire your zeal. I shall have the honor to call your 
attention to several points of etiquette to-day. I must beg your 
lordship to excuse my previous conduct, which must have seemed 
very rude; but I am naturally of a cross-grained disposition, so I 
pray you to forgive me.” And as he kept on humbling himself 
and making fair speeches, the heart of Kamei Sama was gradu¬ 
ally softened, and he renouncedhis intention of killing him. Thus, 
by the cleverness of his councilor, was Kamei Sama, with all lT.s. 
house, saved from ruin. 

Shortly after this Takumi no Kami, who had sent no present, 
arrived at the castle, and Kotsuke no Suke turned him into ridi¬ 
cule even more than before, provoking him with sneers and cov¬ 
ered insults; but Takumi no Kami affected to ignore all this, and 
submitted himself patiently to Kotsuke no Sukc’s orders. 

This conduct, so far from producing a good effect, only made 
Kotsuke no Suke despise him the more, until at last he said 
haughtily: “Here, my Lord of Takumi, the ribbon of my sock 
has come untied; be so good as to tie it up for me.” 

Takumi no Kami, although burning with rage at the affront, 
still thought that as he was on duty he was bound to obey, and 
tied up the ribbon of the sock. Then Kotsuke no Suke, turning 
from him, petulantly exclaimed: “Why, how clumsy you are ? 
You cannot so much as tie up the ribbon of a sock properly ? 
Anyone can see that you are a boor from the country, and know 
nothing of the manners of Yedo.” And with a scornful laugh he 
moved towards an inner room. 

But the patience of Takumi no Kami was exhausted; this last 
insult was more than he could bear. 

, “Stop a moment, my lord,” cried he. 

“Well, what is it?” replied the other. And, as he turned round, 
Takumi no Kami drew his dirk, and aimed a blow at his head; 
but Kotsuke no Suke, being protected by the Court cap which he 
wore, the wound was but a scratch, so he ran away; and Takumi 
no Kami, pursuing him, tried a second time to cut him down, 
but missing his aim, struck his dirk into a pillar. At this moment 
an officer, named Kajikawa Yosobei, seeing the affray, rushed up. 
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and holding back the infuriated noble, gave Kotsuke no Suke time 
to make good his escape. 

Then there arose a great uproar and confusion, and Takumi no 
Kami was arrested and disarmed, and confined in one of the 
apartments of the palace under the care of the censors. A coun¬ 
cil was held, and the prisoner was given over to the safeguard 
of a daimio, called Tamura Ukiyo no Daibu, who kept him in 
close custody in his own house, to the great grief of his wife and 
of his retainers; and when the deliberations of the council were 
completed, it was decided that, as he had committed an outrage 
and attacked another man within the precincts of the palace, he 
must perform hara kiri , that is, commit suicide by disem¬ 
boweling; his goods must be confiscated, and his family ruined. 
Such was the law. So Takumi no Kami performed hara kiri , his 
castle of Ako was confiscated, and his retainers, having become 
Ronins, some of them took service with other daimios, and others 
became merchants. 


Now amongst these retainers was his principal councilor, a 
man called Oishi Kuranosuke, who with forty-six other faithful 
dependents formed a league to avenge their master’s death by 
killing Kotsuke no Suke. This Oishi Kuranosuke was absent at 
the castle of Ako at the time of the affray, which, had he been 
with his prince, would never have occurred ; for, being a wise 
man, he would not have failed to propitiate Kotsuke no Suke 
by sending him suitable presents; while the councilor who was in 
attendance on the prince at Yedo was a dullard, who neglected 
this precaution, and so caused the death of his master and the 
ruin of his house. 


So Oishi Kuranosuke and his forty-six companions began to 
lay their plans of vengeance against Kotsuke no Suke; but the 
latter was so well guarded by a body of men lent to him by a 
daimio called Uvesugi Sama, whose daughter he had married, 
that they saw that the only way of attaining their end would be 
to throw their enemy off his guard. With this object they sepa¬ 
rated, and disguised themselves, some as carpenters or craftsmen, 
others as merchants; and their chief, Kuranosuke, went to Kioto, 
and built a house in the quarter called Yamashina, where he took 
to frequenting houses of the worst repute, and gave himself up to 
drunkenness and debauchery, as if nothing were further from 
his mind than revenge. Kotsuke no Suke, in the meanwhile, sus- 
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peering that Takurni no Kami’s former retainers would be schem¬ 
ing against his life, secretly sent spies to Kioto, and caused a 
faithful account to be kept of all that Kuranosuke did. The latter, 
however, determined thoroughly to delude the enemy into a false 
security, went on leading a dissolute life with harlots and wine- 
bibbers. One day, as he was returning home drunk from some 
low haunt, he fell down in the street and went to sleep, and all 
the passers-by laughed him to scorn. It happened that a Satsuma 
man saw this, and said: “Is not this Oishi Kuranosuke, who was 
a councilor of Asano Takumi no Kami, and who, not having the 
heart to avenge his lord, gives himself up to women and wine? 
See how he lies drunk in the public street! Faithless beast! Fool 
and craven! Unworthy the name of a Samurai!” 

And he trod on Kuranosuke’s face as he slept, and spat upon 
him; but when Kotsuke no S uke's spies reported all this at Yedo 
he was greatly relieved at the news, and felt secure from danger. 

One day Kuranosuke’s wife, who was bitterly grieved to see her 
husband lead this abandoned life, went to him and said: “My 
lord, you told me at first that your debauchery was but a trick to 
make your enemy relax in watchfulness. But indeed, indeed, this 
has gone too far. I pray and beseech you to put some restraint 
upon yourself.” 

“Trouble me not,” replied Kuranosuke, “for I will not listen 
to your whining. Since my way of life is displeasing to you, I 
will divorce you, and you may go about your business; and I will 
buv some pretty young girl from one of the public-houses, and 
marry her for my pleasure. I am sick of the sight of an old 
woman like you about the house, so get you gone—the sooner the 
better.” 

So saying, he flew into a violent rage, and his wife, terror- 
stricken, pleaded piteously for mercy. 

“Oh, my lord! unsay those terrible words! I have been your 
faithful wife for twenty years, and have borne you three children; 
in sickness and in sorrow I have been with you; you cannot be 
so cruel as to turn me out of doors now Have pity! have pity!” 

“Cease this useless wailing. My mind is made up, and you must 
go; and as the children are in my way also, you are welcome to 
take them with you.” 

When she heard her husband speak thus, in her grief she 
sought her eldest son, Oishi Chikara, and begged him to plead 
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for her, and pray that she might be pardoned. But nothing would 
turn Kuranosuke from his purpose; so his wife was sent away, 
with the two younger children, and went back to her native place. 
But Oishi Chikara remained with his father. 

The spies communicated all this without fail to Kotsuke no 
Suke, and he, when he heard how Kuranosuke having turned his 
wife and children out of doors and bought a concubine, was 
groveling in a life of drunkenness and lust, began to think that 
he had no longer anything to fear from the retainers of Takumi 
no Kami, who must be cowards, without the courage to avenge 
their lord. So by degrees he began to keep a less strict watch, and 
sent back half of the guard which had been lent to him by his 
father-in-law, Uyesugi Sama. Little did he think how he was 
falling into the trap laid for him by Kuranosuke, who, in his 
zeal to slay his lord’s enemy, thought nothing of divorcing his 
wife and sending away his children! Admirable and faithful 
man! 

In this way Kuranosuke continued to throw dust in the eyes 
of his foe, by persisting in his apparently shameless conduct; but 
his associates all went to Yedo, and, having in their several 
capacities as workmen and peddlers contrived to gain access to 
Kotsuke no Suke’s house, made themselves familiar with the plan 
of the building and the arrangement of the different rooms, and 
ascertained the character of the inmates, who were brave and 
loyal men, and who were cowards; upon all of which matters 
they sent regular reports to Kuranosuke. And when at last it 
became evident from the letters which arrived from Yedo that 
Kotsuke no Suke was thoroughly off his guard, Kuranosuke re¬ 
joiced that the day of vengeance was at hand; and, having ap¬ 
pointed a trysting-place at Yedo, he fled secretly from Kioto, 
eluding the vigilance of his enemy’s spies. Then the forty-seven 
men, having laid all their plans, bided their time patiently. 

It was now midwinter, the twelfth month of the year, and the 
cold was bitter. One night, during a heavy fall of snow, when the 
whole world was hushed, and peaceful men were stretched in 
sleep upon the mats, the Ronins determnied that no more favor¬ 
able opportunity could occur for carrying out their purpose. So 
they took counsel together, and having divided their band into 
two parties, assigned to each man his post. One band, led by 
Oishi Kuranosuke, was to attack the front gate, and the other, 
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under his son Oishi Chikara, was to attack the rear of Kdtsuke 
no Suke's house; but as Chikara was only sixteen years of age, 
Yoshida Chiuzayemon was appointed to act as his guardian, 
further it was arranged that a drum, beaten at the order of 
Kuranosuke, should be the signal for the simultaneous attack; and 
that if any one slew Kotsuke no Suke and cut off his head he 
should blow a shrill whistle, as a signal to his comrades, who 
would hurry to the spot, and, having identified the head, carry 
it off to the temple called Sengakuji, and lay it as an offering 
before the tomb of their dead lord. Then they must report their 
deed to the Government, and await their sentence. To this the 
Ronins one and all pledged themselves. Midnight was fixed upon 
as the hour, and the forty-seven comrades, having made all ready 
for the attack, partook of a last farewell feast together, for on 
the morrow they must die. Then Oishi Kuranosuke addressed 
the band, and said : 

“To-night we shall attack our enemy in his palace; his retainers 
will certainly resist us, and we shall be obliged to kill them. But 
to slay old men and women and children is a pitiful thing; there¬ 
fore, I pray you each one to take a great heed lest you kill a 
single helpless person.” His comrades all applauded this speech, 
and so they remained, waiting for the hour of midnight to arrive. 

When the appointed hour came, the Ronins set forth. . The 
wind howled furiously, and the driving snow beat in their faces; 
but little cared they for wind or snow as they hurried on their 
road. At last they reached Kotsuke no Suke's house, and divided 
themselves into two bands; and Chikara, with twenty-three men, 
went round to the back gate. Then four men, by means of a 
ladder of ropes which they hung on to the roof of the porch, 
effected an entry into the courtyard; and, as they saw signs that 
all inmates of the house were asleep, they went into the porter’s 
lodge where the guard slept, and, before the latter had time to 
recover from their astonishment, bound them. The terrified guard 
prayed hard for mercy, that their lives might be spared; and to 
this the Ronins agreed on condition that the keys of the gate 
should be given up; but the others tremblingly said that the keys 
were kept in the house of one of their officers, and that they had 
no means of obtaining them. Then the Ronins lost patience, and 
with a hammer smashed to shivers the big wooden bolt which 
secured the gate, and the doors flew open to the right and to the 
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left. At the same time Chikara and his party broke in by the back 
gate. 

Then Oishi Kuranosuke sent a messenger to the neighboring 
houses, bearing the following message: “We, the Ronins who 
were formerly in the service of Asano Takumi no Kami, are this 
night about to break into the palace of Kotsuke no Suke, to 
avenge our lord. As we are neither night robbers nor ruffians, 
no hurt will be done to the neighboring houses. We pray you to 
set your minds at rest.” And as Kotsuke no Suke was hated by 
his neighbors for his covetousness, they did not unite their forces 
to assist him. Another precaution was yet taken. Lest any of the 
people inside should run out to call the relations of the family 
to the rescue, and these coming in force should interfere with the 
plans of the Ronins, Kuranosuke stationed ten of his men armed 
with bows on the roof of the four sides of the courtyard, with 
orders to shoot any retainers who might attempt to leave the 
place. Having thus laid all his plans and posted his men, Kurano¬ 
suke with his own hand beat the drum and gave the signal for 
attack. 

Ten of ’Kotsuke no Suke’s retainers, hearing the noise, woke 
up; and, drawing their swords, rushed into the front room to 
defend their master. At this moment the Ronins, whQ had burst 
open the door of the front hall, entered the same room. Then 
arose a furious fight between the two parties, in the midst of 
which Chikara, leading his men through the garden, broke into 
the back of the house; and Kotsuke no Suke, in terror of his life, 
took refuge, with his wife and female servants, in a closet in the 
veranda; while the rest of his retainers, who slept in the barrack 
outside the house, made ready to go to the rescue. But the Ronins 
who had come in by the front door, and were fighting with the 
ten retainers, ended by overpowering and slaying the latter with¬ 
out losing one of their own number; after which, forcing their 
way bravely towards the back rooms, they were joined by Chikara 
and his men, and the two bands were united in one. 

By this time the remainder of Kotsuke no Suke's men had come 
in, and the fight became general; and Kuranosuke, sitting on a 
camp-stool, gave his orders and directed the Ronins. Soon the 
inmates of the house perceived that they were no match for their 
enemy, so they tried to send out intelligence of their plight to 
Uyesugi Sama, their lord's father-in-law, begging him to come to 
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the rescue with all the force at his command. But the messengers 
were shot down by the archers whom Kuranosuke had posted on 
the roof. So no help coming, they fought on in despair. Then 
Kuranosuke cried out with a loud voice: “Kotsuke no Suke alone 
is our enemy; let someone go inside and bring him forth dead or 
alive!” 

Now in front of Kotsuke no Suke’s private room stood three 
brave retainers with drawn swords. The first was Kobayashi 
Hchachi, the second was Waku Handaiyu, and the third was 
Shimidzu Ikkaku, all good men and true, and expert swordsmen. 
So stoutly did these men lay about them that for awhile they 
kept the whole of the Ronins at bay, and at one moment even 
forced them back. When Oishi Kuranosuke saw this, he ground 
his teeth with rage, and shouted to his men: “What! did not 
every man of you swear to lay down his life in avenging his 
lord, and now are you beaten back by three men? Cowards, 
not fit to be spoken to! To die fighting in a master's cause should 
be the noblest ambition of a retainer!” Then turning to his own 
son Chikara, he said, “Here, boy! engage those men, and if 
they are too strong for you, die!" 

Spurred by these words, Chikara seized a spear and gave 
battle to Waku Handaiyu, but could not hold his ground, and 
hacking by degrees, was driven out into the garden, where he 
missed his footing and slipped into a pond; but as Handaiyu, 
thinking to kill him, looked down into the pond, Chikara cut his 
enemy in the leg and caused him to fall, and then crawling out 
of the water despatched him. In the meanwhile, Kobayashi 
Hehachi and Shimidzu Ikkaku had been killed by the other 
Ronins, and of all Kotsuke no Suke’s retainers not one fighting 
man remained. Chikara, seeing this, went with his bloody sword 
in his hand into a back room to search for Kotsuke no Suke, 
but he only found the son of the latter, a young lord named 
Kira Sahioye, who, carrying a halberd, attacked him, but was 
soon wounded and fled. Thus the whole of Kotsuke no Stike’s 
men having been killed, there was an end of the fighting; but as 
yet there was no trace of Kotsuke no Suke to be found. 

Then Kuranosuke divided his men into several parties and 
searched the whole house, but all in vain; women and children 
weeping were alone to be seen. At this the forty-seven men be¬ 
gan to lose heart in regret, that after all their toil they had allowed 
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their enemy to escape them, and there was a moment when in 
their despair they agreed to commit suicide together upon the spot; 
but they determined to make one more effort. So Kuranosuke 
went into Kotsuke no Suke's sleeping-room, and touching the quilt 
with his hands, exclaimed, “I have just felt the bed-clothes 
and they are yet warm, and so methinks that our enemy is not 
far off. He must certainly be hidden somewhere in the house.” 
Greatly excited by this, the Ronins renewed their search. Now 
in the raised part of the room, near the place of honor, there 
was a picture hanging; taking down this picture, they saw that 
there was a large hole in the plastered wall, and on thrusting a 
spear in they could feel nothing beyond it. So one of the Ronins, 
called Yazama Jiutaro, got into the hole, and found that on the 
other side there was a little courtyard, in which there stood 
an outhouse for holding charcoal and firewood. Looking into 
the outhouse, he spied something white at the further end, at 
which he struck with his spear, when two armed men sprang 
out upon him and tried to cut him down, but he kept them back 
until one of his comrades came up and killed one of the two 
men and engaged the other, while Jiutaro entered the outhouse 
and felt about with his spear. Again seeing something white, 
he struck it with his lance, when a cry of pain betrayed that it 
was a man; so he rushed up, and the man in white clothes, who 
had been wounded in the thigh, drew a dirk and aimed a blow 
at him. But Jiutaro wrested the dirk from him, and clutching 
him by the collar, dragged him out of the outhouse. Then the 
other Ronin came up, and they examined the prisoner atten¬ 
tively, and saw that he was a noble-looking man, some sixty 
years of age, dressed in a white satin sleeping-robe, which was 
stained by the blood from the thigh-wound which Jiutaro 
had inflicted. The two men felt convinced that this was no other 
than Kotsuke no Suke, and they asked him his name, but he 
gave no answer, so they gave the signal whistle, and all their 
comrades collected together at the call; then Oishi Kuranosuke,, 
bringing a lantern, scanned the old man’s features, and it was 
indeed Kotsuke no Suke; and if further proof were wanting, 
he still bore a scar on his forehead where their master, Asano 
Takumi no Kami, had wounded him during the affray in the 
castle. There being no possibility of mistake, therefore Oishi 
Kuranosuke went down on his lmees, and addressing the oH 
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man very respectfully, said: 

“My lord, we are the retainers of Asano Takumi no Kami. 
Last year your lordship and our master quarreled in the palace, 
and our master war, sentenced to hara kiri, and his family was 
ruined. We have come tonight to avenge him, as is the duty 
of faithful and loyal men. I pray your lordship to acknowledge 
the justice of our purpose. And now, my lord, we beseech you 
to perform hara kiri . I myself shall have the honor to act as 
your second, and when, with all humility, I shall have received 
your lordship’s head, it is my intention to lay it as an offering 
upon the grave of Asano Takumi no Kami.” 

Thus, in consideration of the high rank of Kotsuke no Suke, 
the Ronins treated him with the greatest courtesy, and over and 
over again entreated him to perform hara kiri. But he crouched 
speechless and trembling. At last Kuranosuke, seeing that it was 
vain to urge him to die the death of a nobleman, forced him 
down, and cut off his head with the same dirk with which 
Asano Takumi no Kami had killed himself. Then the forty-seven 
comrades, elated at having accomplished their design, placed 
the head in a bucket, and prepared to depart; but before leaving 
the house they carefully extinguished all the lights and fires in 
the place, lest by any accident a fire should break out and the 
neighbors suffer. 

As they were on their way to Takanawa, the suburb in which 
the temple called Sengakuji stands, the day broke; and the 
people flocked out to see the forty-seven men, who, with their 
clothes and arms all blood-stained, presented a terrible appear¬ 
ance; and everyone praised them, wondering at their valor and 
faithfulness. But they expected every moment that Kotsuke no 
Suke’s father-in-law would attack them and carry off their head, 
so they determined to die nobly sword in hand. However, they 
reached Takanawa in safety, for Matsudaira Aki no Kami, one 
of the eighteen chief dainiios of Japan of whose house Asano 
Takumi no Kami had been a cadet, l.-d been highly pleased when 
he heard of the last night’s work, and he had made ready to 
assist the Ronins in case they were attacked. So Kotsuke no 
Suke's father-in-law dared not pursue them. 

At about seven in the morning they came opposite to the pal¬ 
ace of Matsudaira Mutsu no Kami, the Prince of Sendai, and 
the prince hearing of it, sent for one of his councilors and said: 
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“The retainers of Takumi no Kami have slain their lord’s enemy. 
The inconvenience which he suffered in consequence of having 
and are passing this way; I am filled with admiration at their 
devotion, so, as they must be tired and hungry after their night’s 
work, do you go and invite them to come in here, and set some 
gruel and a cup of wine before them.” 

So the councilor went out and said to Oishi Kuranosuke, ‘'Sir, 
I am a councilor of the Prince of Sendai, and my master bids 
me beg you, as you must be worn out after all you have under¬ 
gone, to come in and partake of such poor refreshment as we can 
offer you. This is my message to you from my lord.” 

“I thank you, sir,” replied Kuranosuke. “It is very good of 
his lordship to trouble himself to think of us. We shall accept 
his kindness gratefully.” 

So the forty-seven Ronins went into the palace, and were 
feasted with gruel and wine, and all the retainers of the Prince 
of Sendai came and praised them. 

Then Kuranosuke turned to the councilor and said, “Sir, 
we are truly indebted to you for this kind hospitality; but as we 
have still to hurry to Seng r 1 :uji, we must needs humbly take our 
leave.” And, after returning many thanks to their hosts, they 
left the palace of the Prince of Sendai and hastened to Senga- 
kuji, where they were met by the abbot of the monastery, who 
went to the front gate to receive them, and led them to the tomb 
of Takumi no Kami. 

And when they came to their lord’s grave they took the head 
of Kotsuke no Suke, and, having washed it clean in a well hard 
by, laid it as an offering before the tomb. When they had done 
this, they engaged the priests of the temple to come and read 
prayers while they burnt incense; first Oishi Kuranosuke burnt 
incense, and then his son Oishi Chikara, and after them the 
other forty-five men performed the same ceremony. Then Ku¬ 
ranosuke, having given all the money that he had by him to the 
abbot, said: 

“When we forty-seven men shall have performed hara kiri, 
I beg you to bury us decently. I rely upon your kindness. This 
is but a trifle that I have to offer; such as it is, let it be spent 
in masses for our souls.” 

And the abbot, marveling at the faithful courage of the men, 
with tears in his eyes pledged himself to fulfil their wishes. So 
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the forty-seven Ronins, with their minds at rest, waited patiently 
until they should receive the orders of the Government. 

At last they were summoned to the Supreme Court, where 
the governors of Yedo and the public censors had assembled; and 
the sentence passed upon them was as follows: “Whereas, neith¬ 
er respecting the dignity of the city nor fearing the Government, 
having leagued yourselves together to slay your enemy, you 
violently broke into the house of Kira Kotsuke no Suke by night 
and murdered him, the sentence of the Court is, that, for this 
audacious conduct, you perform hara kiri” When the sentence 
had been read, the forty-seven Ronins were divided into four 
parties, and handed over to the safe keeping of four different 
daimios; and sheriffs were sent to the palaces of those daimios 
in whose presence the Ronins were made to perform hara kiri. 
But, as from the very beginning they had all made up their 
minds that to this end they must come, they met their death 
nobly; and their corpses were carried to Sengakuji, and buried 
in front of the tomb of their master, Asano Takumi no Kami. 
And when the fame of this became noised abroad, the people 
flocked to pray at the graves of these faithful men. 

Among those who came to pray was a Satsuma man, who, 
prostrating himself before the grave of Oishi Kuranosuke, said: 
“When I saw you lying drunk by the roadside at Yamashina, in 
Kioto, I knew not that you were plotting to avenge your lord; 
and, thinking you to be a faithless man, I trampled on you and 
spat in your face as I passed. And now I have come to ask 
pardon and offer atonement for the insult of last year.” With 
these words he prostrated himself again before the grave and, 
drawing a dirk from his girdle, performed hara kiri and died. 
And the chief priest of the temple, taking pity upon him, buried 
him by the side of the Ronins; and his tomb still remains to be 
seen with those of the forty-seven comrades. 

This is the end of the story of the Forty-seven Ronins. 
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SOMETHING 

“T WANT to be something!” said the eldest of five brothers. 

A “I want to do something in the world, I don't care how 
humble my position may be in society, if I only effect some good, 
for that will really be something. I’ll make bricks, for they are 
quite indispensable things, and then I shall truly have done some¬ 
thing.” 

“But that something will not be enough!” quoth the second 
brother. “What you intend doing is just as much as nothing at 
all. It is journeyman’s work, and can be done by a machine. No. 
I wo.uld rather be a bricklayer at once, for that is something real; 
and that’s what I will be. That brings rank: as a bricklayer one 
belongs to a guild, and is a citizen, and has one’s own flag and 
one’s own house of call. Yes, and if all goes well, I will keep 
journeymen. I shall become a master bricklayer, and my wife 
will be a master’s wife—that is what I call something.” 

“That’s nothing at all!” said the third. “That is beyond the 
pale of the guild, and there are many of those in a town that 
stand far above the mere master artisan. You may be an honest 
man; but as ‘master’ you will after all only belong to those who 
are ranked among common men. I know something better than 
that. I will be an architect, and will thus enter into the territory 
of art and speculation. I shall be reckoned among those who 
stand high in point of intellect. I shall certainly have to serve 
up from the pickaxe, so to speak; so I must begin as a carpenter’s 
apprentice, and must go about as an assistant, in a cap, though 
I am accustomed to wear a silk hat. I shall have to fetch beer 
and spirits for the common journeymen, and they will call me 
‘thou,* and that is insulting! But I shall imagine to myself that 
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the whole thing is only acting, and a kind of masquerade. To¬ 
morrow—that is to say, when I have served my time—I shall go 
my own way, and the others will be nothing to me. I shall go 
to the academy, and get instructions in drawing, and shall be 
called an architect. That’s something! I may get to be called 
‘sir,’ and even ‘worshipful sir’ or even get a handle at the front 
or at the back of mv name, and shall go on building and building, 
just as those before me have built. That will always be a thing 
to remember, and that’s what I call something!” 

“But I don’t care at all for that something,” said the fourth. “I 
won’t sail in the wake of others, and be a copyist. I will be a 
genius and will stand up greater than all the rest of you together. 
I shall be the creator of a new style, and will give the plan of 
a building suitable to the climate and the material of the country, 
for the nationality of the people, for the development of the age 
—and an additional story for my Own genius.” 

“But supposing the climate and the material are bad,” said the 
fifth, “that would be a disastrous circumstance, for these two 
exert a great influence! Nationality, moreover, may expand it¬ 
self until it becomes affectation, and the development of the 
century may run wild with your work, as youth often runs wild. 
I quite realize the. fact that none of you will be anything real, 
however much you may believe in yourselves. But, do what you 
like, I will not resemble you: I shall keep on the outside of things, 
and criticize whatever you produce. To every work there is at¬ 
tached something that is not right—something that has gone 
wrong; and I will ferret that out and find fault with it; and 
that will be doing something!’ 

And he kept his word: and everybody said concerning this fifth 
brother, “There is certainly something in him; he has a good 
head, but he does nothing.” And by that very means they thought 
something of him! 

Now, you see, this is only a little story; but will never end so 
long as the world lasts. 

But what became of the five brothers? Why, this is nothing, 
and not something. 

Listen, it is a capital story. 

The eldest brother, who manufactured bricks, soon became 
aware of the fact that every brick, however small it might be, 
produced for him a little coin, though this coin was only copper ; 
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and many copper pennies laid one upon the other can be changed 
into a shining dollar; and wherever one knocks with such a dollar 
in one’s hand, whether at the baker’s, or the butcher's, or the 
tailor's—wherever it may be, the door flies open, and the visitor 
is welcomed, and gets what he wants. You see that is what 
comes of bricks. Some of those belonging to the eldest brother 
certainly crumbled away, or broke in two, but there was a use 
even for these. 

On the high rampart, the wall that kept out the sea, Margaret, 
the poor woman, wished to build herself a little house. All the 
faulty bricks were given to her, and a few perfect ones into the 
bargain, for the eldest brother was a good-natured man, though 
he certainly did not achieve anything beyond the manufacture of 
bricks. The poor woman put together the house for herself. It 
was little and narrow and the single window was quite crooked. 
The door was too low, and the thatched roof might have shown 
better workmanship. But after all it was a shelter; and from the 
little house you could look far across the sea, whose waves broke 
vainly against the protecting rampart on which it was built. The 
salt billows spurted their spray over the whole house, which was 
still standing when he who had given the bricks for its erection 
had long been dead and buried. * 

The second brother knew better how to build a wall, for he 
had served an apprenticeship to it. When he had served his 
time and passed his examination, he packed his knapsack and sang 
the journeyman's song: 

“While I am young I’ll wander, from place to place I’ll roam, 

And everywhere build houses, until I come back home; 

And youth will give me courage, and my true love won’t forget: 
Hurrah, then, for a workman’s life! I’ll be a master yet!” 

And he carried his idea into effect. When he had come home 
and become a master, he built one house after another in the 
town. He built a whole street; and when the street was finished 
and became an ornament to the place, the houses built a house for 
him in return, that was to be his own. But how can houses build 
a house? If you ask them they will not answer you, but people 
will understand what is meant by the expression, and say, “Cer¬ 
tainly, it was the street that built his house for him." It was 
little, and the floor was covered with clay; but when he danced 
with his bride upon this clay floor, it seemed to become polished 
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oak; and from every stone in the wall sprang forth a flower, and 
the room was gay, as if with the costliest paper-hanger's work. 
It was a pretty house, and in it lived a happy pair. The flag of 
the guild fluttered before the house, and the journeymen and 
apprentices shouted hurrah! Yes, he certainly was something! 
And at last he died; and that was something too. 

Now came the architect, the third brother, who had been at first 
a carpenter’s apprentice, had worn a cap, and served as an errand 
boy, but had afterwards gone to the academy, and risen to become 
an architect, and to be called “honoured sir." Yes, if the houses 
of the street had built a house for the brother who had become 
a bricklayer, the street now received its name from the architect, 
and the handsomest house in it became his property. That was 
something, and he was something; and he had a long title before 
and after his name. His children were called genteel children, 
and when he died his widow was “a widow of rank," and that 
is something!—and his name always remained at the corner of the 
street, and lived on in the mouth of every one as the street's name 
—and that was something! 

Now came the genius of the family, the fourth brother, who 
wanted to invent something new and original, and an additional 
story on the top of it for himself. But the top story tumbled 
down, and he came tumbling down with it, and broke his neck. 
Nevertheless he had a splendid funeral, with guild flags and 
music, poems in the papers, and flowers strewn on the paving- 
stones in the street; and three funeral orations were held over him, 
each one longer than the last, which would have rejoiced him 
greatly, for he always liked it when people talked about him; a 
monument also was erected over his grave. It was only one 
story high, but still it was something. 

Now he was dead, like the three other brothers; but the last 
one who was a critic, outlived them all: and that was quite right, 
for by this means he got the last word, and it was of great im¬ 
portance to him to have the last word. The people always said 
he had a good head of his own. At last his hour came, and he 
died, and came to the gates of Paradise. There souls always 
enter two and two, and he came up with another soul that wanted 
to get into Paradise too; and who should this be but old Dame 
Margaret from the house upon the sea wall. 

"I suppose this is done for the sake of contrast, that I and this 
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wretched soul should arrive here at exactly the same time,” said 
the critic. “Pray, who are you, my good woman?” he asked. 
“Do you want to get in here too?” 

And the old woman curtsied as well as she could: she thought 
it must be St. Peter himself talking to her. 

‘Tni a poor old woman of a very humble family,” she replied. 
“V m old Margaret that lived in the house on the sea wall.” 

“Well, and what have you done? What have you accomplished 
down there?” 

“I have really accomplished nothing at all in the world: nothing 
that I can plead to have the doors here opened to me. It would 
be a real mercy to allow me to slip in through the gate.” 

“In what manner did you leave the world?” asked he, just for 
the sake of saying something; for it was wearisome work standing 
there and saying nothing. 

“Why, I really don't know how I left it. I was sick and miserable 
during my last years, and could not well bear creeping out of bed, 
and going out suddenly into the frost and cold. It was a hard win¬ 
ter, but I have got out of it all now. For a few days the weather 
was quite calm, but very cold, as your honour must very well know. 
The sea was covered with ice as far as one could look. All the 
people from the town walked out upon the ice, and I think they 
said there was a dance there, and skating. There was beautiful 
music and a great feast there too; the sound came into my poor 
little room, where I lay ill. And it was towards the evening; the 
moon had risen beautifully, but was not yet in its full splendour; I 
looked from my bed out over the wide sea, and far off, just 
where the sea and sky join, a strange white cloud came up. I 
lay looking at the cloud, and I saw a little black spot in the middle 
of it, that grew larger and larger; and now I knew what it meant, 
for I am old and experienced, though this token is not often seen. 
I knew it, and a shuddering came upon me. Twice in my life 
I have seen the same thing; and I knew there would be an awful 
tempest and a spring flood, which would overwhelm the poor 
people who were now drinking and dancing and rejoicing—young 
and old, the whole city had issued forth: who was to warn them, 
if no one saw what was coming yonder, or knew, as I did, what 
it meant? I was dreadfully alarmed and felt more lively than I 
had done for. a long time. I crept out of bed, and got to the win¬ 
dow, but could not crawl farther, I was so exhausted. But I 
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managed to open the window. I saw the people outside running 
and jumping about on the ice; I could see the beautiful flags that 
waved in the wind. I heard the boys shouting ‘hurrah!’ and the 
servant men and maids singing. There were all kinds of merri¬ 
ment going on. But the white cloud with the black spot! I was 
too far from t*he people. Soon the storm would burst, and the 
ice would break, and all who were upon it would be lost without 
remedy. They could not hear me, and I could not come out to 
them. Oh, if I could only bring them ashore! Then kind Heaven 
inspired me with the thought of setting fire to my bed, and rather 
to let the house burn down, than that all those people should 
perish so miserably. I succeeded in lighting up a beacon for 
them. The red flame blazed up on high, and 1 escaped out of the 
door, but fell down exhausted on the threshold, and could get no 
farther. The flames rushed on towards me, flickered through the 
window, and rose high above the roof. All the people on the ice 
yonder beheld it, and ran as fast as they could, to give aid to the 
poor old woman who, they thought, was being hurned to death. 
Not one remained behind. I heard them coming; but I also became 
aware of a rushing sound in the air; I heard a rumbling like the 
sound of heavy artillery; the spring flood was lifting the covering 
of ice, which presently cracked and burst into a thousand frag¬ 
ments. But the people succeeded in reaching the sea wall—I 
saved them all! But I fancy I could not bear the cold and the 
fright, and so I came up here to the gates of Paradise. I am told 
they are opened to poor creatures like me—and now I have no 
house left down upon the rampart: not that I think this will give 
me admission here.” 

Then the gates of heaven were opened, and the angel led the 
old woman in. She left a straw behind her, a straw that had been 
in her bed when she set it on fire to save the lives of many; and 
this straw had been changed into the purest gold—into gold that 
grew and grew, and spread out into beauteous leaves and flowers. 

“Look, this is what the poor woman brought,” said the angel 
to the critic. “What dost thou bring? I know that thou hast 
accomplished Nothing—thou hast not made so much as a single 
brick. Ah, if thou couldst only return and effect at least as much 
as that! Probably the brick, when thou hadst made, it, would 
not be worth much; but if it were made with a good will, it would 
at least be something. But thou canst not go back, and I can do 
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nothing for thee!” 

Then the poor soul, the old dame who had lived on the dyke, 
put in a petition for him. She said, 

“His brother gave me the bricks and the pieces out of which I 
built up my house, and th^t was a great deal for a poor woman 
like me. Could not all those bricks and pieces be counted as a 
single brick in his favor? It was an act of mercy. He wants it 
now; and is not this the very fountain of mercy ?” 

Then the angel said, 

“Thy brother, him whom thou hast regarded as the least among 
you all, he whose honest industry seemed to thee as the most 
humble, hath given thee this heavenly gift. Thou shalt not be 
turned away. It shall be vouchsafed to thee to stand here without 
the gate, and to reflect, and repent of thy life down yonder; but 
thou shalt not be admitted until thou hast in earnest accomplished 
something.” 

“I could have said that in better words!” thought the critic, but 
he did not find fault aloud; and for him, after all, that was 
“SOMETHING!” - 



DESIDER1US ERASMUS 

1467-1536 

A Dutch scholar, born at Rotterdam. The unhappy love-story of his 
parents forms, with some modifications, the plot of Reade’s great novel. 
“The Cloister and the Hearth/’ At seventeen Erasmus was persuaded 
to become a monk. In 1492 he went to Paris to complete his studies, 
and there met an Englishman, Lord Mount joy, who pensioned him for 
life. Shortly after the Pope released him from his vows. In 1497 he 
went to England where he met Sir Thomas More and wrote his “Praise 
of Folly/* In 1510-1514 he lectured at Cambridge. He returned to the 
continent in 1514 to undertake his great work of editing the Greek Testa¬ 
ment and thus pave the way for the Reformation. He died at Basle. 
The most famous of his writings are “Praise of Folly’* and the 
“Colloquies.” 


A WRITTEN PORTRAIT OF MORE 
Erasmus to Ulrich von Hutten 

M OST illustrious Hutten, your love, I had almost said your 
passion for the genius of Thomas More,—kindled as it is 
by his writings, which, as you truly say, are as learned and 
witty as anything can possibly be,—is, I assure you, shared by 
many others; and moreover the feeling in this case is mutual; 
since More is so delighted with what you have written, that I 
am myself almost jealous of you. It is an example of what 
Plato says of that sweetest wisdom, which excites much more 
ardent love among men than the most admirable beauty of form. 
It is not discerned by the eye of sense, but the mind has eyes 
of its own, so that even here the Greek saying holds true, that 
out of Looking grows Liking; and so it comes to pass that people 
are sometimes united in the warmest affection, who have never 
seen or spoken to each other. And, as it is a common experience, 
that for some unexplained reason different people are attracted 
by different kinds of beauty, so between one mind and another, 
there seems to be a sort of latent kindred, which causes us to be 
specially delighted with some minds, and not with others. 

As to your asking me to paint you a full-length portrait of 
More, I only wish my power of satisfying your request were 
equal to your earnestness in pressing it. For to me too, it will 
be no unpleasant task to linger awhile in the contemplation of 
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a friend, who is the most delightful character in the world. But, 
in the ‘first place, it is not given to every man to be aware of 
all More’s accomplishments; and in the next place, I know not 
whether he will himself like to have his portrait painted by any 
artist that chooses to do so. For indeed I do not think it more 
easy to make a likeness of More than of Alexander the Great, 
or of Achilles; neither were those heroes more worthy of immor¬ 
tality. The hand of an Apelles is required for such a subject, 
and I am afraid I am more like a Fulvius or a Rutuba than an 
Apelles. Nevertheless I will try to draw you a sketch, rather 
than a portrait, of the entire man, so far as daily and domestic 
intercourse has enabled me to < bserve his likeness and retain 
it in my memory. But if some diplomatic employment should 
ever bring you together, you will find out, how poor an artist 
you have chosen for this commission; and I am afraid you will 
think me guilty of envy or of wilful blindness in taking note 
of so few out of the many good points of his character. 

To begin with that part of him which is least known to you— 
in shape and stature More is not a tall man, but not remarkably 
short, all his limbs being so symmetrical, that no deficiency 
is observed in this respect. His complexion is fair, his face being 
rather blonde than pale, but with no approach to redness, except 
a very delicate flush, which lights up the whole. His hair is 
auburn inclining to black, or if you like it better, black inclining 
to auburn; his beard thin, his eyes a bluish grey with some sort 
of tinting upon them. This kind of eye is thought to be a sign 
of the happiest character, and is regarded with favor in England, 
whereas with us black eyes are rather preferred. It is said, 
that no kind of eye is so free from defects of sight. His coun¬ 
tenance answers to his character, having an expression of kind 
and friendly cheerfulness with a little air of raillery. To speak 
candidly, it is a face more expressive of pleasantry than of 
gravity or dignity, though very far removed from folly or buf¬ 
foonery. His right shoulder seems a little higher than his left, 
especially when he is walking, a peculiarity that is not innate, 
but the result of habit, like many tricks of the kind. In the rest 
of his body there is nothing displeasing—only his hands are a 
little coarse, or appear so, as compared with the rest of his 
figure. He has always from his boyhood been very negligent of 
his toilet, so as not to give much attention even to the things. 
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which according to Ovid are all that men need care about. What 
a charm there was in his looks when young, may even now be 
inferred from what remains; although I knew him myself when 
he was not more than three and-twenty years old; for he has 
not yet passed much beyond his fortieth year. His health is 
sound rather than robust, but sufficient for any labors suitable 
to an honorable citizen; and we may fairly hope, that his life 
may be long, as he has a father living of a great age, but an age 
full of freshness and vigor. 

I have never seen any person less fastidious in his choice of 
food. As a young man, he was by preference a water-drinker, 
a practice he derived from his father. But, not to give annoy¬ 
ance to others, he used at table to conceal this habit from his 
guests by drinking out of a pewter vessel, either small beer 
almost as weak as water, or plain water. As to wine, it being 
the custom, where he was, for the company to invite each other 
to drink in turn out of the same cup, he used sometimes to sip 
a little of it, to avoid appearing to shrink from it altogether, and 
to habituate himself to the common practice. For his eating 
he has been accustomed to prefer beef and salt meats, and 
household bread thoroughly fermented, to those articles of diet 
which are commonly regarded as delicacies. But he does not 
shrink from things that impart an innocent pleasure, even of a 
bodily kind, and'has always a good appetite for milk-puddings 
and for fruit, and eats a dish of eggs with greatest relish. 

His voice is neither loud nor excessively low, but of a pene¬ 
trating tone. It has nothing in it melodious or soft, but is simply 
suitable for speech, as he does not seem to have any natural 
talent for singing, though he takes pleasure in music of every 
kind. His articulation is wonderfully distinct, being equally free 
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from hurry and from hesitation. 

He likes to be dressed simply, and does not wear silk, or 
purple, or gold chains, except when it is not allowable to dis¬ 
pense with them. He cares marvelously little for those formali¬ 
ties, which with ordinary people are the test of politeness; and 
as he does not exact these ceremonies from others, so be is not 
scrupulous in observing them himself, either on occasions of 
meeting or at entertainments, though he understands how to use 
them, if he thinks proper to do so; but he holds it to be effem¬ 
inate and unworthy of a man to waste much of his time on such 
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trifles. 

He was formerly rather disinclined to a Court life and to any 
intimacy with princes, having always a special hatred of tyranny 
and a great fancy for equality; whereas you will scarcely find 
any’ Court so well-ordered, as not to have much bustle and am¬ 
bition and pretense and luxury, or to be free from tyranny in 
some form or other. He could not even be tempted to Henry 
the Eighth’s Court without great trouble, although nothing could 
be desired more courteous or less exacting than this Prince. He 
is naturally fond of liberty and leisure; but as he enjoys a holi¬ 
day when he has it, so whenever business requires it, no one is 
more vigilant or more patient. 

He seems to be born and made for friendship, of which he 
is the sincerest and most persistent devotee. Neither is he afraid 
of that multiplicity of friends, of which Hesiod disapproves. 
Accessible to every tender of intimacy, he is by no means fas¬ 
tidious in choosing his acquaintance, while he is most accommo¬ 
dating in keeping it on foot, and constant in retaining it. If he 
has fallen in with anyone whose faults he cannot cure, he finds 
some opportunity of parting with him, untying the knot of in¬ 
timacy without tearing it; but when he has found any sincere 
friends, whose characters are suited to his own, he is so delighted 
with their society and conversation, that he seems to find in these 
the chief pleasure of life, having an absolute distaste for tennis 
and dice and cards, and the other games with which the mass 
of gentlemen beguile the tediousness of Time. It should be 
added that, while he is somewhat neglectful of his own interest, 
no one takes more pains in attending to the concerns of his 
friends. What more neecl I say? If anyone requires a perfect 
example of true friendship, it is in More that he will best find it. 

In company his extraordinary kindness and sweetness of tem¬ 
per are such as to cheer the dullest spirit, and alleviate the annoy¬ 
ance of the most trying circumstances. From boyhood he was 
always so pleased with a joke, that it might seem that jesting was 
the main object of his life; but with all that, he did not go so far 
as buffoonery, nor had ever any inclination to bitterness. When 
quite a youth, he wrote farces and acted them. If a thing was 
facetiously said, even though it was aimed at himself, he was 
charmed with it, so much did he enjoy any witticism that had 
a flavor of subtlety or genius. This led to his amusing himself 
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as a young man with epigrams, and taking great delight in 
Lucian. Indeed, it was he that suggested my writing the Moria, 
or Praise of Folly, which was much the same thing as setting 
a camel to dance. 

There is nothing that occurs in human life, from which he 
does not seek to extract some pleasure, although the matter 
may be serious in Itself. If he has to do with the learned and 
intelligent, he is delighted with their cleverness, if with unlearned 
or stupid people, he finds amusement in their folly. He is not 
offended even by professed clowns, as he adapts himself with 
marvelous dexterity to the tastes of all; while with ladies gen¬ 
erally, and even with his wife, his conversation is made up of 
humor and playfulness. You would say it was a second Dem¬ 
ocritus, or rather that Pythagorean philosopher, who strolls in 
leisurly mood through the market-place, contemplating the tur¬ 
moil of those who buy and sell. There is no one less guided by 
the opinion of the multitude, but on the other hand no one sticks 
more closely to common sense. 

One of his amusements is in observing the forms, characters 
and instincts of different animals. Accordingly there is scarcely 
any kind of bird, that he does not keep about his residence, and 
the same of other animals not quite so common, as monkeys, 
foxes, ferrets, weasels and the like. Beside these, if he meets 
with any strange object, imported from abroad or otherwise 
remarkable, he is most eager to buy it, and has his house so 
well supplied with these objects, that there is something in every 
room which catches your eye, as you enter it; and his own 
pleasure is renewed every time that he sees others interested. 

When of a sentimental age, he was not a stranger to the 
emotions of love, but without loss of character, having no in¬ 
clination to press his advantage, and being more attracted by a 
mutual liking than by any licentious object. 

He had drunk deep of Good Letters from his earliest years; 
and when a young man, he applied himself to the study of Greek 
and of philosophy; but his father was so far from encouraging 
him in this pursuit, that he withdrew his allowance and almost 
disowned him, because he thought he was deserting his heredi¬ 
tary study, being himself an expert professor of English law. 
For rempte as that profession is from true learning, those who 
become masters of it have the highest rank and reputation among 
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their countrymen; and it is difficult to find any readier way to 
acquire fortune and honor. Indeed a considerable part of the 
nobility of that island has had its origin in this profession, in 
which it is said that no one can be perfect, unless he has toiled at 
it for many years. It was natural, that in his younger days our 
friend's genius, born for better things, should shrink from this 
study; nevertheless, after he had had a taste of the learning of 
the Schools, he became so conversant with it, that there was no 
one more eagerly consulted by suitors; and the income that he 
made by it was not surpassed by any of those who did nothing 
else; such was the power and quickness of his intellect. 

He also expended considerable labor in perusing the volumes 
of the orthodox Fathers; and when scarcely more than a youth, 
he lectured publicly on the Dc Civitate Dei of Augustine before 
a numerous audience, old men and priests not being ashamed to 
take a lesson in divinity from a young layman, and not at all 
sorry to have done so. Meantime he applied his whole mind to 
religion, having some thought of taking orders, for which he 
prepared himself by watchings and fastings and prayers and such 
like exercises; wherein he showed much more wisdom than the 
generality of people, who rashly engage in so arduous a profes¬ 
sion without testing themselves beforehand. And indeed there 
was no obstacle to his adopting this kind of life, except the fact, 
that he could not shake, off his wish to marry. Accordingly he 
resolved to be a chaste husband rather than a licentious priest. 

When he married, he chose a very young girl, a lady by birth, 
with her character still unformed, having been always kept in the 
country with her parents and sisters,—so that he was all the bet¬ 
ter able to fashion her according to his own habits. Under his 
direction she was instructed in learning and in every kind of 
Music, and had almost completely become just such a person as 
would have been a delightful companion for his whole life, if an 
early death had not carried her away. She had however borne 
him several children, of whom three girls, Margaret, Alice and 
Cecily, and one boy, John, are still living. 

More did not however long remain single, but contrary to his 
friends’ advice, a few months after his wife’s death, he married 
a widow, more for the sake of the management of his household, 
than to please his own fancy, as she is no great beauty, # nor yet 
young, nec bella admodum nec puclla, as he sometimes laughingly 
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says, but a sharp and watchful housewife; with whom neverthe¬ 
less he lives, on as sweet and pleasant terms as if she were as 
young and lovely as any one could desire; and scarcely any hus¬ 
band obtains from his wife by masterfulness and severity as 
much compliance as he does by blandishments and jests. Indeed, 
what more compliance could he have, when he has induced a 
woman who is already elderly, who is not naturally of a yielding 
character, and whose mind is occupied with business, to learn to 
play on the harp, the viol, the spinet and the flute, and to give 
up every day a prescribed time to practice? With similar kind¬ 
ness he rules his whole household, in which there are no tragic 
incidents, and no quarrels. If anything of the kind should be 
likely, he either calms it down, or applies a remedy at once. 
And in parting with any member of his household he has never 
acted in a hostile spirit, or treated him as an enemy. Indeed his 
house seems to have a sort of fatal felicity, no one having lived 
in it without being advanced to higher fortune, no inmate hav¬ 
ing ever had a stain upon his character. 

It would be difficult to find any one living on such terms with 
a mother as he does with his step-mother. For his father had 
brought in one step-mother after another; and he has been as 
affectionate with each of them as with a mother. He has lately 
introduced a third, and More swears that he never saw anything 
better. His affection for his parents, children and sisters is such, 
that he neither wearies them with his love, nor ever fails in any 
kindly attention. 

His character is entirely free from any touch of avarice. He 
has set aside out of his property what he thinks sufficient for his 
children, and spends the rest in a liberal fashion. When he was 
still dependent on his profession, he gave every client true and 
friendly counsel with an eye to their advantage rather than his 
own, generally advising them, that the cheapest thing they could 
do was to come to terms with their opponents. If he could not 
persuade them to do this, he pointed out how they might go to 
law at least expense; for there are some people whose character 
leads them to delight in litigation. 

In the City of London, where he was born, he acted for some 
years as judge ill civil causes. This office, which is by no means 
burdensome,—inasmuch as the Court sits only on Thursdays be¬ 
fore dinner,—is considered highly honorable; and no judge ever 
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disposed of more suits, or conducted himself with more perfect 
integrity. In most cases he remitted the fees which are due from 
the litigants, the practice being for the plaintiff to deposit three 
groats before the hearing, and the defendant a like sum, and no 
more being allowed to be exacted. By such conduct he made 
himself extremely popular in the City. 

He had made up his mind to be contented with this position, 
which was sufficiently dignified without being exposed to serious 
dangers. He has been thrust more than once into an embassy, in 
the conduct of which he has shown great ability; and King Henry 
m consequence would never rest until he dragged him into his 
Court. “Dragged him,” I say, and with reason; for no one was 
ever more ambitious of being admitted into a Court, than he was 
anxious to escape it. But as this excellent monarch was resolved 
to pack his household with learned, serious, intelligent and hon¬ 
est men, he especially insisted upon having More among them— 
with whom he is on such terms of intimacy that he cannot bear 
to let him go. If serious affairs are in hand, no one gives wiser 
counsel; if it pleases the King to relax his mind with agreeable 
conversation, no man is better company. Difficult questions are 
often arising, which require a grave and prudent judge; and 
these questions are resolved by More in such a way, that both 
sides are satisfied. And yet no one has ever induced him to ac¬ 
cept a present. What a blessing it would be for the world, if 
magistrates like More were everywhere put in office by sov¬ 
ereigns ! 

Meantime there is no assumption of superiority. In the midst 
of so great a pressure of business he remembers his humble 
friends; and from time to time he returns to his beloved studies. 
Whatever authority he derives from his rank, and whatever in¬ 
fluence he enjoys by the favor of a powerful sovereign, are em¬ 
ployed in the service of the public, or in that of his friends. It 
has always been part of his character to be most obliging to 
everybody, and marvelously ready with his sympathy; and this 
disposition is more conspicuous than ever, now that his power of 
doing good is greater. Some he relieves with money, some he 
protects by his authority, some he promotes by his recommenda¬ 
tion, while those whom he cannot otherwise assist are benefited 
by his advice. No one is sent away in distress, and you might 
call him the general patron of all poor people. He counts it a 
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great gain to himself, if he has relieved some oppressed person, 
made the path clear for one that was in difficulties, or brought 
back into favor one that was in disgrace. No man more readily 
confers a benefit, no man expects less in return. And successful 
as he is in so many ways—while success is generally accompanied 
by self-conceit—I have never seen any mortal being more free 
from this failing. 

I now propose to turn to the subject of those studies which 
have been the chief means of bringing More and me together. 
In his first youth his principal literary exercises were in verse. 
He afterwards wrestled for a long time to make his prose more 
smooth; practicing his pen in every kind of writing in order to 
form that style, the character of which there is no occasion for 
me to recall, especially to you, who have his books always in 
your hands. He took the greatest pleasure in declamations, choos¬ 
ing some disputable subject, as involving a keener exercise of 
mind. Hence, while still a youth, he attempted a dialogue, in 
which he carried the defence of Plato's community even to the 
matter of wives! He wrote an answer to Lucian’s Tyrannicide , 
in which argument it w r as his wish to have me for a rival, in 
order to test his own proficiency in this kind of writing. 

He published his Utopia for the purpose of showing, what are 
the things that occasion mischief in commonwealths; having the 
English constitution especially in view, which he so thoroughly 
knows and understands. He had written the second book at his 
leisure, and afterwards, when he found it was required, added 
the first off-hand. Hence there is some inequality in the style. 

It would be difficult to find any one more successful in speak 
ing ex tempore, the happiest thoughts being attended by the hap 
piest language; while a mind that catches and anticipates all that 
passes, and a ready memory, having everything as it were in 
stock, promptly supply whatever the time, or the occasion, de¬ 
mands. In disputations nothing can be imagined more acute, 
so that the most eminent theologians often find their match, 
when he meets them on their own ground. Hence John Colet, a 
man of keen and exact judgment, is wont to say in familiar 
conversation, that England has only one genius, whereas that 
island abounds in distinguished intellects* 

However averse he may be from all superstition, he is a steady 
adherent of true piety; having regular hours for his prayers. 
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which are not uttered by rote, but from the heart. He talks 
with his friends about a future life in such a way as to make 
you feel that he believes what he says, and does not speak 
without the best hope. Such is, More, even at Court; and there 
are still people who think that Christians are only to be found 
in monasteries! Such are the persons, whom a wise King admits 
into his household, and into his chamber; and not only admits, 
but invites, nay, compels them to come in. These he has by him 
as the constant witnesses and judges of his life—as his advisers 
and traveling companions. By these he rejoices to be accom¬ 
panied, rather than by dissolute young men or by fops, or even 
by decorated grandees, or by crafty ministers, of whom one would 
lure him to silly amusements, another would incite him to tyranny, 
and a third would suggest some fresh schemes for plundering 
his people. If you had lived at this Court, you would, I am 
sure, give a new description of Court life, and cease to be 
Misaulos; though you too live with such* a prince, that you 
cannot wish for a better, and have some companions like Stromcr 
and Copp, whose sympathies are on the right side. But what is 
that small number compared with such a swarm of distinguished 
men as Mountjoy, Linacre, Pace, Colet, Skokesley, Latimer, 
More, Tunstall, Clerk, and others like them, any one of whose 
names signifies at once a world of virtues and accomplishments? 
However, I have no mean hope, that Albert, who is at this time 
the one ornament of our Germany, will attach to his household 
a multitude of persons like himself, and set a notable example 
to other princes; so that they may exert themselves in their 
own circles to do the like. 

You have now before you an ill-drawn portrait, by a poor 
artist, of an excellent original! You will be still less pleased 
with the portrait, if you come to have a closer acquaintance 
with More himself. But meantime I have made sure of this, 
that you will not be able to charge me with neglecting your 
command, nor continue to find fault with the shortness of 
my letters; though even this one has not seemed too long to me 
in writing it, and will not, I am confident, appear prolix to you, 
as you read it; our More's sweetness will secure that. However, 
—not to leave unanswered your last letter, which I read in print 
before I saw it in writing,—I have been informed of the kind¬ 
ness of the most illustrious Prince Albert by his own letter to me. 
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But how, I should like to know, has it come to pass, that that cup 
has reached eveiy one by means of your letter before it has come 
to me? You certainly could not have sent it more safely by any 
one than by Richard Pace, the ambassador of the English king, 
whether I was in Brabant or in England. 

You, I see, are doing vigorous battle both with the pen and 
with the sword,—successfully too, as well as bravely! For I hear 
you are in great favor with the Cardinal of Gaeta. I am glad that 
we have good news of Capnio. If Literature allows the name of 
Franz von Sickingen to die, she may fairly be taxed with ingrati¬ 
tude. 

For our own news, there will be another occasion. Only this 
at present; business is conducted at this Court by the meanest 
sycophancy,—a trade to which I must confess myself unequal. 
If there is any one of your acquaintance who wants to learn it, I 
will point him out a wonderful master of this accomplishment,— 
one, of whom you may say that he was evidently born for it. 
Cicero was not a more successful orator than he a sycophant; 
and he finds many docile pupils among us! The right time is not 
come, but before long I will introduce the man to you, so that 
he may obtain the glory which he well deserves, and of which he 
is sadly ambitious. He will then be celebrated in the letters of 
all the learned, as a portent rather than a man. Farewell. 
Antwerp, 23 July, [1517], 



BJORNSTJERNE MARTINIUS 
BJORNSON 

1832-1910 

A Norse novelist, dramatist, poet, and social reformer. After a wild 
youth he landed at Copenhagen, where he began to write with the purpose 
of creating a Norse renaissance. It was only in 1884 that his incessant 
struggle by speech and pen and deed on the side of liberalism, inde¬ 
pendence and reform was crowned with political success. In 1903 he 
received the Nobel prize for literature. His literary work is multitudinous, 
and includes poems and dramas, many of which are based on the ancient 
Norse sagas, and novels and short stories of peasant life, which continue 
to exercise a profound influence on European literature. 

THE FATHER 

T HE man whose story is here to be told was the wealthiest 
and most influential person in his parish; his name was 
Thord Overaas. He appeared in the priest’s study one day, tall 
and earnest. 

"I have gotten a son,” said he, ‘‘and I wish to present him for 
baptism.” 

“What shall his name be?” 

“Finn—after my father.” 

“And the sponsors?” 

They were mentioned, and proved to be the best men and 
women of Thord’s relations in the parish. 

“Is there anything else?” inquired the priest, and looked up. 
The peasant hesitated a little. 

“I should like very much to have him baptized by himself,” 
said he, finally. 

“That is to say on a week-day?” 

“Next Saturday, at twelve o'clock noon.” 

“Is there anything else?” inquired the priest. 

“There is nothing else;” and the peasant twirled his cap, as 
though he were about to go. 

Then the priest rose. “There is yet this, however,” said he, 
and walking toward Thord, he took him by the hand and looked 
gravely into his eyes; “God grant that the child may become 
a blessing to you!” 
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One day sixteen years later, Thord stood once more in the 
priest's study. 

“Really, you carry your age astonishingly well, Thord," said 
the priest; for he saw no change whatever in the man. 

“That is because I have no troubles," replied Thord. 

To this the priest said nothing, but after a while he asked: 
“What is your pleasure this evening?" 

“ I have come this evening about that son of mine who is to be 
confirmed tomorrow.” 

“He is a bright boy.” 

“I did not wish to pay the priest until I heard what number 
the boy would have when he takes his place in church tomor¬ 
row.” 

“He will stand number one.” 

“So I have heard; and here are ten dollars for the priest.” 

“Is there anything else I can do for you?” inquired the priest, 
fixing his eyes on Thord. 

“There is nothing else.” 

Thord went out. 

Eight years more rolled by, and then one day a noise was heard 
outside of the priest’s study, for many men were approaching, and 
at their heard was Thord, who entered first. 

The priest looked up and recognized him. 

“You come well attended this evening, Thord,” said he. 

“I am here to request that the banns may be published for my 
son; he is about to marry Karen Storliden, daughter of Gud- 
mund, wdio stands here beside me.” 

“Why, that is the richest girl in the parish.” 

“So they say,” replied the peasant, stroking back his hair with 
one hand. 

The priest sat a while as if in deep thought, then entered the 
names in his book, without making any comments, and the men 
wrote their signatures underneath. Thord laid three dollars on 
the table. 

“One is all I am to have,” said the priest. 

“I know that very well; but he is my only child, I want to do 
it handsomely.” 

The priest took the money. 

“This is now the third time, Thord, that you have come here 
on your son's account.” 
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“But now I am through with him,” said Thord, and folding 
up his pocket-book he said farewell and walked away. 

The men slowly followed him. 

A fortnight later, the father and son were rowing across the 
lake, one calm, still day, to Storliden to make arrangements for 
the wedding. 

“This thwart is not secure/' said the son, and stood up to 
straighten the seat on which he was sitting. 

At the same moment the board he was standing on slipped 
from under him; he threw out his arms, uttered a shriek, and 
fell overboard. 

“Take hold of the oar!” shouted the father, springing to his 
feet and holding out the oar. 

But when the son had made a couple of efforts he grew stiff. 

“Wait a moment!" cried the father, and began to row toward 
his son. Then the son rolled over on his back, gave his father 
one long look, and sank. 

Thord could scarcely believe it; he held the boat still, and 
stared at the spot where his son had gone down, as though he 
must surely come to the surface again. There rose some bubbles, 
then some more, and finally one large one that burst; and the 
lake lay there as smooth and bright as a mirror again. 

For three days and three nights people saw the father rowing 
round and round the spot, without taking either food or sleep; 
he was dragging the lake for the body of his son. And toward 
morning of the third day he found it, and carried it in his arms 
up and over the hills to his gard. 

It might have been about a year from that day, when the 
priest, late one autumn evening, heard someone in the passage 
outside his door, carefully trying to find the latch. The priest 
opened the door, and in walked a tall, thin man, with bowed form 
and white hair. The priest looked long at him before he recog¬ 
nized him. It was Thord. 

“Are you out walking so late?” said the priest, and stood still 
in front of him. 

“Ah, yes! it is late,” said Thord, and took a seat. 

The priest sat down also, as though waiting. A long, long 
silence followed. At last Thord said: 

“I have something with me that I should like to give to the 
poor; I \v.ant it to be invested as a legacy in my son's name.” 
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He rose, laid some money on the table, and sat down again. 
The priest counted it. 

“It is a great deal of money,” said he. 

“It is half the price of my gard. I sold it today.” 

The priest sat long in silence. At last he asked, but gently: 

“What do you propose to do now, Thord?” 

“Something better.” 

They sat there for a while, Thord with downcast eyes, the 
priest with his eyes fixed on Thord. Presently the priest said, 
slowly and softly: 

“I think your son has at last brought you a true blessing.” 

“Yes, I think so myself,” said Thord, looking up, while two 
big tears coursed slowly down his cheeks. 



MIGUEL DE SAAVEDRA CERVANTES 

1547-1616 

Cervantes is to Spanish what Shakespeare is to English and Goethe to 
German literature. He was the fourth of the seven children of an indi¬ 
gent physician, and spent his early years at Valladolid and Madrid. He 
quitted Madrid suddenly, having apparently become involved in difficulties 
on account of a love-duel, and at twenty-two was in Rome. He served for 
a time in the Italian army, taking part in the battle of Lepanto where he 
lost his left hand, and in 1575 set out by sea for Spain. The vessel being 
captured by pirates he became a slave in Algiers. Five years later he was 
ransomed, and returned to Madrid to earn a precarious living by writing 
and acting as deputy-collector in the department of naval stores. His 
dreary existence was somewhat brightened by a happy marriage. In 1603 
he began to write, a chapter or two a week, “Don Quixote,” and made 
himself immortal. Besides this great work Cervantes wrote many plays 
and short stories, which would be negligible, but for the fact that they are 
from his hand. The following is a good example of his short stories. 

RINCONETE AND CORTADILLO 

O N THE confines of Alcudia, between the provinces of Castile 
and Andalusia, might be seen a notable house of entertain¬ 
ment for travelers, called the Little Windmill. On one of the 
hottest days of summer, two boys were seen loitering about this 
place; one was about fourteen years of age, and the other might 
perhaps have attained his seventeeth year. They were both good 
looking, though in a sadly destitute condition; coats they had 
none; their trousers were of coarse linen, and, for want of better 
stockings, they were obliged to be contented with their bare skin. 

It is true that their feet were covered, those of one being care¬ 
fully bound in straw or rushes, while the shoes of the other were 
of so peculiar a formation, that it would seem the utmost ingenu¬ 
ity of the wearer had been displayed, in rendering them more 
than usually accessible to the elements of air and water. The 
head of one was partly covered by a scanty cap; the other wore 
a hat, though without seeming to trouble himself about its de¬ 
ficiency of crown and brim. The scanty remains of a shirt of 
the color of chamois leather partly adorned the neck and shoul¬ 
ders of the younger; while his companion had remedied the in¬ 
convenience of such a deficiency by the waistband of an old pair 
of trousers, covered with grease and completely in tatters, which 
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hung suspended from his neck on his breast, and appeared to 
conceal a small bundle. In this repository of valuables was con¬ 
cealed a pack of cards of a different shape to those generally 
used; for by reason of their long service, the comers were so 
much worn, that they began to assume a circular shape, which 
had been rendered still more distinct by the application of the 
scissors, it being found that the circular form was the most dur¬ 
able. Both the youths were much sunburned; their nails were 
begrimed with dirt, and their skin could hardly be called clean. 
One was armed with a broken sword, and the other with a yel¬ 
low-handled knife, which completed their costume. 

They sallied from the inn and seated themselves opposite each 
other, under a sort of covering which serves for a veranda in 
houses of that description; and the elder, bowing very politely 
to the other, addressed him with all the air of a man of ton. 
“If I might take the liberty of addressing a gentleman of your 
distinguished appearance without the ceremony of introduction, 
I should inquire what part of the country has the honor of claim¬ 
ing you as a resident, and whither you intend to travel ?” 

“Senor Caballero," returned the other, with equal ceremony 
and politeness, “with respect to your first question, I am sorry 
that I am unable to satisfy your curiosity, being utterly ignorant 
of it myself; and, as to the second, I lament that I can afford 
you as little informaiton, for I really don't know." 

“Why, truly, sir," said he without the shirt, “if I might give 
an opinion, you certainly don’t look as though you had dropped 
from heaven; and if you had, I should not think you would 
choose this place for your descent—consequently you must be 
going somewhere." 

“That is very just," replied the one with the hat; “and yet I 
have told you the truth, for my country is no longer mine, my 
father having turned me out: and as to the future, I must trust 
to chance, which I dare say will put something in my way by 
which I may get an honest livelihood." 

“And pray, may I ask whether you belong to any profession?" 
said the original querist. 

“No other," replied the other, or younger, “than running like a 
hare, leaping like a deer, or using a pair of scissors very deli¬ 
cately, will fit me for." 

“That is all very good and useful," said his companion, “for 
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on next Holy Thursday you will find good employment in cut¬ 
ting paper ornaments for the church.” “Ah, but my abilities in 
cutting do not lie that way,” said the younger gentleman. “My 
father, by the blessing of Providence, is a tailor and shoemaker, 
and he taught me to cut out antiparas , which, as I dare say you 
know, are buskins, used by men in harvest—I obtained such a; 
proficiency in the art, that I might have passed examination as 
a master, had not my bad fortune deprived me of my employ¬ 
ment.” 

“That will happen to the best of us,” remarked the elder cava¬ 
lier, “and I have always heard that the best abilities have always 
the worst fortune. But I don’t doubt a gentleman of your ac¬ 
quirements has some way of bettering his fortune; and, if my 
judgment don’t deceive me, you possess some other accomplish¬ 
ments, which perhaps your modesty will not allow you to make 
public.” “Why, that is very true,” said he of the shirt, laugh¬ 
ing, “but, as you say, sir, they are not exactly for the public.” 

“Well, then,” said the other, at the instant, “although I con¬ 
sider myself as discreet as most youth, yet, to give you some con¬ 
fidence in me, I will be open with you, and shall expect the same 
in return, for it is not without reason that fortune has thrown 
us together, and I am sure it will be to our loss if we do not be¬ 
come friends. You must know that my name is Pedro de Rin¬ 
con, and I am a native of Fuenfrida, a place of some note, where 
my father is a minister of the church, that is to say, he sells the 
pope’s indulgences, being, as the vulgar call him, the Bulero. 
As I assisted him in his traffic, I acquired such dexterity in mak¬ 
ing bargains, that few could obtain any advantage over me; but 
observing one day that I was fonder of the money I received, 
than of my business, he put a purse of dollars into my hand, 
and packed me off to Madrid to seek my fortune. 

“Amongst the temptations of the city, the contents of my purse 
soon vanished, and I found myself at last possessed of more wit 
than fortune. I applied for assistance to those who had assisted 
me to spend my money, but it was perfectly astounding to see 
the want of recollection evinced by these wretches directly I 
made known my distress: some positively denied my acquain¬ 
tance, while others dismissed me with their advice to be more 
cautious in future. I shrugged my shoulders, but suffered my 
lot patiently; and turned out to seek my fortune with such readi- 
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ness, that I did not think of providing myself with any luxuries. 
I took what I thought most necessary, from the things which re¬ 
mained to me, and amongst others, these cards (at the same 
time drawing them from their concealment) from which I have 
managed to derive an honorable subsistence amongst the inns 
frequented by travelers. I always play at Vingt-un, which is a 
very excellent game for my purpose; and although you see the 
cards are somewhat the worse for wear, yet, I can assure you, 
they possess a marvelous virtue for those who understand them; 
indeed, they have become so familiar to me from long acquain¬ 
tance, that I know them as well by the back as the front. 

“Independently of these advantages, I learned of a certain am¬ 
bassador a method of handling the cards, by which I am as much 
at home with their capabilities, as you are in the cutting of 
antiparas. So you see, my honorable sir, that I am in no danger 
of starving, for let me be in what place I may, there are always 
persons to be found who are willing to divert themselves with an 
innocent game; and he who has the least experience, is generally 
the loser. Now, for example, let us look out for a pigeon amongst 
these carriers within; we will sit down and play as though in 
earnest, and if any one wishes to make a third, you will see that 
he will be the first to lay down his cash.” 

“With all my heart,” returned the younger adventurer, “and 
I feel much indebted for your frankness, in return for which I 
can do no otherwise than relate, in a few words, what concerns 
myself. I am a native of that goodly country situated between 
Salamanca and Medina del Campo. My father is a tailor, and 
taught me such a good use of the scissors, that, instead of cut¬ 
ting clothes, I learned to cut purses. My ambition, however, was 
not to be limited to the narrow precincts of a country village; 
and I was already disgusted with the treatment of a mother-in- 
law; leaving my home, therefore, I repaired to Toledo, where, 
giving a free scope to my abilities, I did wonders. There was no 
rosary, let it be hung ever so carefully, and no pocket however 
ingeniously contrived, that my fingers did not visit, or my scis¬ 
sors divide—even though they were guarded by the eyes of Ar¬ 
gus. I can assure you, that, during the four months I resided 
in that city, I managed to escape all inconveniences. I was never 
caught between double doors; never taken off my guard; fell not 
into the hands of the constables, nor became the dupe of an in- 
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former. 

“It is now, however, about eight days since, that a spy of the 
police gave notice of me to the corregidor, who, being a great ad¬ 
mirer of people of talent, expressed an anxious desire to be ac¬ 
quainted with me; my extreme modesty, for which I am remark¬ 
able, prevented me that honor; for thinking myself neither by 
birth nor education qualified to move in such distinguished soci¬ 
ety, I was obliged to disappoint his worship, by withdrawing 
myself from Toledo. I effected my removal with such haste, 
that I actually did not allow myself time to procure a coach, to 
provide myself with linen, or indeed any of those conveniences 

with which gentlemen usually travel; and here I am as you see 

««« 11 

me. 

“Really that was very amusing,” said Rincon, grinning; “but 
now as we know each other, I think it is time to drop our gen¬ 
tility, and confess that we have not anything in the world but 
what we stand in.” 

“There is no use in mincing the matter,” quoth Diego Cortado, 
for by such name he called himself, “it is even as you say; and 
since our friendship ought to be lasting, Seiior Rincon, I think 
we should commence it by a proper manifestation of our feel¬ 
ings” ; and then rising, both the gentlemen embraced each other 
with great apparent cordiality and good will. This little cere¬ 
mony completing their good understanding, they sat down to play 
with the above-mentioned cards, having cleaned them from dust 
and straw, though not from grease and certain deceitful signs; 
and in a few hands Cortado became as clever at the game as his 
master Rincon. 

At this time one of the carriers came out, when, seeing the two 
boys at play, he asked them whether they had any objection to 
a third, to which they good-naturedly consented. Fortune fa¬ 
vored the boys so well, that in less than half an hour the carrier 
lost twelve reals, and twenty-two maravedis, which in paying cost 
him just as many twinges of regret. The loser, however, seeing 
his adversaries were only boys, thought he could take his money 
from them again with impunity; but the one drew his piece of a 
sword, and the other handled his knife so formidably, that had 
not the carrier’s companions come to his succor, it was likely 
to have gone ill with him. 

At this time a troop of people passed on horseback, who, see- 
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ing the disturbance between the boys and the carrier, parted 
them, and told the former they were going to pass the night about 
a league further, whither, if they pleased, they might accompany 
them. “We will go with pleasure/' said Rincon, “and anything 
we can do in return, we shall be most happy”; and, without fur¬ 
ther invitation, they jumped up on two of the mules and set for¬ 
ward with the party, leaving the carrier in no very enviable state 
of temper- The landlord could not help laughing at the dexterity 
of the young rogues; for he confessed he had overheard their 
conversation, and thus learned that the cards were false. At this 
discovery, the carrier could hardly contain himself for rage. He 
swore the most formidable oaths, and declared his intention of 
following the young sharpers and reclaiming his lost pieces—not 
that he valued the money, as he said; but from pure shame to 
think that so great a man as he should be cheated by two such 
very little rogues. His companion, however; endeavored to paci¬ 
fy him, saying, “It was much better to abide by the loss, than to 
get laughed at for his simplicity.” 

The two companions now congratulated themselves on their 
good fortune, and made themselves so useful to their fellow- 
travelers, that they were allowed to mount behind them the best 
part of the way; and although many opportunities occurred of 
exercising their professional abilities with advantage, yet they 
desisted, from the consideration that they might endanger their 
journey to Seville, whither they were going. However, on enter¬ 
ing the city by the Aduana gate, Cortado was not able to resist 
the temptation of cutting open the portmanteau of a Frenchman, 
behind whom he was mounted. His knife was handy on all 
occasions, and he inflicted so grievous a wound on the valise, 
that he presently discovered its contents, and selected from them 
two shirts, a small sun-dial, and a memorandum .book. These 
things, it is true, were of little value; but they served to replen¬ 
ish their purse, which was now exhausted, with twenty reals. 

Having secured this, they went to view the city, of which they 
had heard so much; the cathedral excited their admiration, and 
they were astonished at the great concourse of people on the 
river. The galleys, likewise, did not escape their observation, and 
an involuntary sigh escaped from each, as his thoughts naturally 
anticipated the time when he might have a closer view of them. 

They were surprised to see such a number of boys with bas- 
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kets, plying for hire; and they took the opportunity of asking 
one the nature of his office—whether it was laborious—and what 
was the gain? It was an Asturian boy of whom they made the 
inquiry, and he replied, ‘That the business was easy enough— 
that they paid no duty—and that on some days they gained five 
reals, and on others six, as it might happen—with which they, 
lived the life of a king—free to seek any master that paid them 
well—and then they enjoyed themselves after their own fashion/' 

This account of the Asturian pleased the two friends might¬ 
ily ; for the anticipation of carrying the goods of others seemed 
highly favorable to their peculiar abilities, and they forthwith 
determined to purchase the necessary equipment for their new 
profession. The Asturian told them it would be necessary to 
buy some small bags, and three baskets, for fish, flesh, and fruit 
—the bags to be used solely for bread; and that when provided 
with these necessaries, they were to attend in the mornings at 
the flesh-market, in the square of San Salvador—on fast-days 
at the fish-market—and in the evening they were to look for 
employment at the river side. This instruction the two friends 
committed to memory; and having purchased what was necessary 
with the spoils of the Frenchman, they planted themselves the 
next morning in the square of San Salvador. They had not been 
there long, before their new baskets attracted the attention 
of the other boys, who soon flocked around them, anxious to 
know whence they came, and everything concerning them; to 
all which the friends gave those answers which might have been 
expected from young persons of their talent and discretion. 

At this time a soldier and a student came up, who liking the 
cleanliness of the baskets, the former called Rincon, and the stu¬ 
dent beckoned Cortado. Rincon, by way of commencing his of¬ 
fice, fiowed very humbly to his employer, and said, T hope your 
honor "will not forget that I am a beginner." 

"Never fear," said the soldier, "your reward shall not be amiss, 
for I can afford to be liberal—I am going to give a feast today 
to some friends of my mistress." 

"Then pray load me as much as you please," returned the youth, 
"for I have both the will and the strength to carry the whole 
market; aye, and sugar to season it withal, if such be your hon¬ 
or's pleasure.". 

The soldier was so well pleased with the quickness of the 
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youth, that he told him, if he desired to quit his present employ¬ 
ment, he would take him into his service. Rincon replied with 
many thanks, saying, “That as he was so newly entered on the 
office, he wished to see whether it would turn out well or ill; 
but, in case of failure, he should not have the honor of serving 
so respectable a gentleman, because he had given his word to a 
priest.” The soldier laughed, and gave him a good load, directing 
him to the house of his mistress, and desiring him to remember 
it well, as he would have occasion to go there often; he then gave 
him three quartos, and dismissed him. Rincon returned with 
the utmost speed to the square, lest he should lose an opportuni¬ 
ty ; for the Asturian had cautioned him to be diligent and trust¬ 
worthy ; although in carrying small fish, or such like commodity, 
there was no harm, he said, in taking a little from a quantity 
which could not be missed; but on no account to take it if there 
should be the least chance of detection, as credit was the soul 
of their trade. 

Cortado returned just about the same time as Rincon,, who, 
showing his companion the three quartos, asked him what luck 
he had met with ? Cortado, putting his hand into his breast, drew 
out a purse which seemed to have been made in times past, but 
was nevertheless well stocked with money, and said, “His rev¬ 
erence has done me the favor to pay me with this purse, and 
with these two quartos; but take the purse, Rincon, lest his wor¬ 
ship may change his mind.” Rincon had hardly secreted the purse, 
when back came the student, perspiring at every pore, and in 
the utmost agitation and perplexity; coming to Cortado, “My 
good boy,” said he, “have you by chance seen a purse of such and 
such marks, containing fifteen crowns of gold, three reals, and 
so many maravedis in quartos, only wanting the few pieces with 
which I paid for the meat which you carried?” 

Cortado replied, without moving a muscle of his countenance, 
“All I can say to your reverence is that your purse would not 
have been lost had you taken better care of it.” 

“That is but too true, sinner that I am,” returned the student, 
“for had I taken better care of it, some rascal could never have 
robbed me,” 

“That is exactly what I think,” said Cortado; “but as your 
reverence knows there is a remedy for all things but death, now 
I should advise your reverence to avail yourself of the first and 
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principal, which is patience, for it is recommended by God. One 
day follows another; and he that gives takes away; so in like 
manner the time may arrive, that he who has stolen your purse 
may repent and restore it, even in better condition than he 
found it.” 

'‘That I will excuse,” interrupted the student. 

“For my part,” continued Cortado, “I would not be the stealer 
of the purse for a trifle; for as your reverence is in sacred 
orders, it is neither more nor less than sacrilege.” 

‘‘You say right,” said the afflicted student, “for though I am 
no priest, but only the sacristan of a convent, the money I have 
lost is the third of a chaplain's salary, which is left in my charge, 
and therefore it is blessed and holy coin.” 

“As you have made your bread so must you eat it,” said Cor¬ 
tado, in a condoling manner; “but the day of judgment will ar¬ 
rive, and then we shall see the rogue who was hardened enough 
to steal the chaplain's salary. And pray what might the situa¬ 
tion of your friend be worth per annum, with regard to salary, 
Senor Sacristan?” asked Cortado, innocently. 

“Salary of the devil,” returned the sacristan, incensed beyond 
measure at what appeared to be trifling with him. “Is this a time 
to talk about salary? Tell me, my friend, do you know anything 
of the purse? If so, say; if not, God be with you; for I must go 
and have it cried.” 

“That is the best thing you can do,” said Cortado, “and re¬ 
member,” he added, calling after him, “that you are very par¬ 
ticular about the description of the purse and the exact sum 
contained therein, for if you make the mistake of a single far¬ 
thing, you will never see your purse again in this world; I only 
say this, sir, by way of advice.” 

“There is no fear of that, my friend,” returned the sacristan. 
“I have it so truly in my memory that I shall not mistake a sin¬ 
gle thread.” Saying this, he drew from his pocket a handker¬ 
chief to wipe the perspiration from his countenance; a movement 
not lost on Cortado, who immediately seemed to. take a more 
vivid interest in the poor man's loss, and suggested several expe¬ 
dients for its recovery. The advice of Cortado was given in so 
vague a manner, that the sacristan was tempted to ask a repe¬ 
tition ; during which, Cortado, taking advantage of the sacris¬ 
tan's anxiety, contrived to beguile him of his handkerchief, when. 
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with many expressions of condolence, he took his leave, recom¬ 
mending him to use all diligence in the recovery of his property; 
and then returned to Rincon. 

“What have you been so busy about with the student?” in¬ 
quired his companion. 

“Why, I have been listening to the poor gentleman’s distress, 
which I protest has so affected me, that I was under the neces¬ 
sity of borrowing his handkerchief,” replied the young wag, at 
the same time producing it, and applying it to his eyes. 

The two young rogues then indulged in some merriment at the 
expense of the poor sacristan; but Cortado had not effected the 
latter transfer so secretly as to escape the observation of a lad 
who had been watching him. “Pray, gentlemen,” said he, advan¬ 
cing towards them, “may I ask of what profession you call your¬ 
selves?” “We don’t understand you, sir,” replied Rincon. “1 
ask you, gentlemen, whether you are from Murcia,” repeated the 
youth. “Neither from Murcia nor from Thebes,” responded 
Cortado, “and if you have nothing further to say, I wish you a 
good morning.” 

“You don’t choose to understand me, eh! my masters?” said 
the querist, “but I think I could soon make you understand—aye, 
and teach you to eat pap out of a spoon. What I wish to ask 
of you, gentlemen, is merely whether your honors are thieves, or 
no? although it is a useless question, because I already see that 
you are; but I must inquire with more reason, whether you have 
paid your footing to the Senor Monipodio?” 

“Do thieves pay taxes in this country, my fair sir?” asked 
Rincon. “If they do not actually pay, at least they are registered 
by the Senor Monipodio, who is their father and their master; 
therefore I should counsel you to come with me for that purpose, 
or perhaps you will have cause to repent it.” 

“I always thought,” said Cortado, “that thieving was a free 
trade, without any duty or impost; and if the professors paid at 
all, it was only at the stocks, or over the back and shoulders. 
But as every country has its own peculiar regulations, so we shall 
be happy to conform to yours, if we might make bold to ask a 
gentleman of your respectable appearance, to guide us to the 
abode of the worthy cavalier of whom you speak, where we will 
prove our proficiency in the science.” 

“That is well,” said the other, “and you will see how well 
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qualified our master is for his situation. Why! during the four 
years he has had charge of us, not more than four have suf¬ 
fered the capital punishment. But come along, and on the road I 
will explain to you a little of our vocabulary, which it will be 
necessary for you to know/’ During this walk, which was not 
very short, their new acquaintance instructed them in the lam 
guage of the craft, very much to the edification of the novice. 
“And pray, sir,” asked Rincon, “may I venture to inquire whether 
you are a thief yourself?” “Yes, sir; that is to say, by the bless¬ 
ing of God and the prayers of good people, I hope I shall be, 
although I am not yet out of my novitiate.” 

“Well,” said Cortado, “you will excuse me for the remark ; 
but although I have seen and heard a good deal, I never yet 
heard of thieving by the grace of God and the prayers of good 
people.” 

“Sir,” replied the guide, “I am no theologian, and therefore 
cannot argue on the subject; but this I know, that everybody 
ought to praise God in the vocation to which Providence has been 
pleased to call him; and the more so as our master Monipodia 
has expressly ordered it.” 

“Doubtless that gentleman must be of a very religious turn,” 
said Rincon, “since he makes his thieves praise God.” 

“He is the most exemplary man of our profession,” returned 
the youth; “he orders that a part of everything which is stolen 
shall be set apart to buy oil for the lamp of an image in the city, 
which is possessed of marvelous virtue. Indeed, we have all seen 
the good effects of it; for it was but the other day, when a friend 
of ours was condemned to punishment for stealing two asses, 
and he bore it without a single cry, as though it was nothing, 
which can only be attributed to our regular devotion. And you 
must know that some of our club are so particular that they will 
not steal on a Friday, nor hold conversation with any woman on 
a Sabbath whose name is Mary.” 

“Indeed! this is most exemplary conduct,” said Cortado; “but 
pray do not the priests sometimes order these religious persons 
to make restitution or penance ?” 

“No,” returned the other, "because they never go to confes¬ 
sion; and if letters of excommunication are taken out against 
them, they are not likely to know it, because they never go to 
church during the time they are read • excepting, indeed, at the 
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great holiday, when the crowd of people gathered there mikes it 
a matter of business.” 

“Pious rogues!’* ejaculated Rincon. “And what is the harm of 
it?” cried the other. “Is it not much worse to be a heretic? or to 
murder your father and mother?” “Why, that certainly is very 
bad/* said Rincon; “but as fortune is so kind as to allow' us to be 
of this respectable fraternity, 1 must beg you, sir, to quicken 
your pace, for I am dying to see our respectable friend Moni- 
podio, of whose virtues you have said so much.” “Your praise¬ 
worthy impatience shall soon be gratified, for we are already 
arrived; but you must wait awhile at the portal, while I go 
within to see whether he is at leisure; for this is the hour he 
usually gives audience.” The companions had just time to survey 
the house, which was not of the most promising appearance, 
when their guide reappeared, and called them in. They entered 
a small courtyard, paved with fanciful brickwork, of a bright 
red color: on one side was a bench with three legs; and on the 
other a broken jar, placed on a stand not in a much better con¬ 
dition. In another place was a rush mat, and in the middle was 
a space for flowers. 

The boys observed everything attentively; and as the Senor 
Monipodio did not make his appearance, they took the liberty 
of entering the lower room, which adjoined the courtyard. There 
they beheld two fencing swords, with two shields of cork, sus¬ 
pended on pegs; a large bow without any case, and three more 
rush mats on the floor. On the front wall was placed an image 
of the Virgin, of no great merit in its workmanship; under 
which was seen a small basket, and a white basin; serving, as 
Rincon shrewdly conjectured, the former to receive alms, and 
the latter for holy water. 

While they were waiting, there arrived two young men about 
twenty years of age, dressed as students; shortly afterwards 
came two of their brothers of the basket, and a blind man, who 
all walked about the open space without speaking a word to each 
other. Shortly after them came two elderly persons in .spectacles; 
they looked grave and respectable, and carried in their hands 
goodsized rosaries. An old woman next arrived, who immediately 
on her entrance went to the image of the Virgin, and having 
taken the holy water with great devotion, prostrated herself 
before the image. Having indulged in this pious occupation some 
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time, she arose, put a small offering into the basket, kissed the 
floor three times, lifted her hands and eyes to heaven, and then 
rejoined the others in the courtyard. Lastly appeared, to give 
additional grace to the company, two bravos, of most sinister 
aspect; with large whiskers, slouched hats, and ruffled collars. 
They were armed with enormous swords, several pistols, and 
targets hanging from their belts. The moment these worthies 
cast their eyes on the two friends, they came to them and in¬ 
quired whether they belonged to the fraternity ? Rincon answered 
in the affirmative, making great demonstration of respect, which 
the formidable appearance of the querists seemed to demand. At 
this moment arrived the long-expected Senor Monipodio, to the 
great joy of the respectable company assembled. 

He seemed about forty-five years of age, tall of stature, his 
countenance of a sullen hue, with sunken eyes, eyebrows joined 
in the center, and a black bushy beard. He was dressed in a 
shirt, and covered with a huge cloak reaching to his feet, on 
which were a pair of old shoes down at the heels. He wore 
loose trousers of linen, and a hat used by the lowest vagabonds, 
bell-shaped at the crown, and large in the brim. Across his 
shoulders was a belt, to which was suspended a short and stout 
sword. His hands were short, with fat fingers and long nails; 
and his feet were a pair, but not matched. 

In short, the appearance of this gentleman, whose reputation 
had been so strenuously supported, was anything but favorable, 
he being, unfortunately, one of the most ill-looking, misshapen 
barbarians in the world. The youth who had acted as guide to 
Rincon and his friend, now led them forward, and presented 
them to the dignitary, saying, “These are the two gentlemen of 
whom I spoke to your worship. If you please, you can examine 
them, and see whether they are worthy to enter our brother¬ 
hood.' J 

“That I will do with much pleasure," replied Monipodio, to 
whom, be it observed, the whole company bowed respectfully 
on his entrance, except the two bravos, who, considering them¬ 
selves artists of a higher order, merely saluted him by touching 
their hats. 

Monipodio, having made the tour of the courtyard to see his 
visitors, then asked the newcomers their profession, name, and 
country. Rincon answered that their profession did not need 
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much explanation, and as to the rest, it was but of little im¬ 
portance, as such information was never expected from those 
who were to receive orders of distinction. “You are right, young 
man/’ returned the worthy, “it is always proper to conceal such 
truths;—for example, if business did not go well, it would not 
be very agreeable for your parents to see in the public book, that 
so and so, son of so and so, of such a place, stood in the pillory, 
or was flogged, on such a day, for such a theft; no, no, you are 
right; and to prevent such inconveniences, everybody ought to 
have a designation of his own choosing, therefore we only re¬ 
quire your names.” This was complied with by the two candi¬ 
dates, when Monipodio said, “It is my pleasure, gentlemen, thal 
henceforward you adopt the names of Rinconete and Cortadillo, 
for those which you at present bear, and which, I think, will be 
quite adapted to your pursuits. It is likewise necessary to make 
a private communication of the names of your parents, as it is a 
custom with us once a year to say masses for the souls of those 
that are no more, which expense is defrayed from a common 
fund, appropriated for the benefit of the community, such as 
paying the lawyer who defends us, the priest who advises us, 
and to reward those our worthy friends who, when a hue and cry 
is raised after any of our members, appease the losers, by telling* 
them that God will punish the wicked.” “These are excellent 
regulations,” said Rinconete, wbo had already accommodated him¬ 
self to his new appellation; “I cannot sufficiently admire the 
sagacity of their compiler ; but, Senor, our parents have no need 
of the pious assistance of the brotherhood, being still in the land 
of the living. If a change should happily occur, we will not fail 
to inform you.” 

“That is well,” said Monipodio; who then beckoned the boy 
who had introduced them. “Ganchoso,” said the great man, “are 
the sentinels placed?” “Yes, sir, there are three placed to pre¬ 
vent any surprise.” “Very good,” returned the professor, “and 
now let us proceed to business! Rinconette, let me hear what 
are your attainments.” 

“Sir,” replied he, “I possess a little spice of art; I can handle 
cards well, know how to turn an ace to a king, and little maneu¬ 
vers of that sort; I know the table of chances better than the 
ten commandments, and have learnt that a stolen guinea is better 
than a borrowed crown.” “That is very good as a beginning,” 
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said Monipodio, “but, as you must be aware, these are merely 
the groundwork of the art. However, with the assistance of a 
dozen lessons, by the blessing of God, I hope to make you a 
respectable artist. ,, Rinconete bowed, and returned thanks to the 
master, who called on Cortadillo to state his qualifications. 

“Sir,” said Cortadillo, “I have learnt the rule of arithmetic,, 
which says, ‘put in two and take out five*; and I know how to 
dive into a pocket with ease and safety/’ 

“Is that all?” said Monipodio. “That is all, to my misfortune,” 
said Cortadillo. 

“Never mind,” said the professor, “you are in a good school, 
where, doubtless, you will soon improve, if you will follow my 
instructions.” . 

“We have all the desire to improve in everything that touches 
our art and occupation,” replied Rinconete. 

“Very good,” said Monipodio, “but I should like to know how 
you could endure, upon occasion, a dozen lashes without opening 
vour lips, even as much as to say, ‘This mouth is mine/ ” 

“We are not so misinstructed,” said Cortadillo, “as not to 
know, that what the tongue borrows sometimes the throat pays; 
and heaven have mercy on the poor devil who does not know 
it is as easy to say no, as yes! 9 

“That is enough,” said Monipodio, “I see you are a youth of 
talent; I am quite satisfied with you, and shall enter you forth¬ 
with on our company as a full member, without serving any 
novitiate, or paying any duty.” The company declared their full 
approbation of the award of their superior, and complimented the 
newly elected brother; when one of the sentinels came running 
in, saying, that the alguazil of vagabonds was coming towards 
the house at full speed. 

“You need not disturb yourselves,” said Monipodio to his 
friends, some of whom began to evidence signs of embarrass¬ 
ment, “this alguazil is a particular friend of mine, and never 
comes with any hostile intentions; I will presently see what he 
wants.” Every one was quieted with this intimation, and Moni¬ 
podio went to the door to speak to his friend, with whom he was 
- some little time in conversation. On his return, he asked who 
had occupied the square of San Salvador that morning. 

“I was there,” replied the guide. “Then how is it that you have 
not given notice of a purse, which you took there, containing 
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fifteen gold crowns, two reals, and some quartos,” asked Moni¬ 
podio. “Why, sir,” replied the boy, “the fact is, that I have never 
seen the purse; I have not taken it—worse luck for me—and I 
cannot imagine who has.” 

“No nonsense with me, sir,” said Monipodio; “the purse must 
and shall be forthcoming; the alguazil is an intimate friend, and 
has done us great service.” The boy protested in the strongest 
terms, that he had no knowledge of it; when Monipodio began 
to show symptoms of ire. “No one shall dare to play tricks with 
me,” said he, his eyes sparkling with anger: “produce the purse, 
or take the consequences.” The boy again asserted his innocence, 
which only increased the master’s rage* and excited the feelings 
of the whole community against the delinquent who had offended 
against the laws; when Rinconete, finding it would be a seriot^s 
disturbance, consulted a moment with Cortadillo, who thought 
with him it would be better to appease the anger of Monipodio: 
therefore, drawing forth the sacristan’s purse, he said, “Calm 
yourselves, my worthy masters, for here is the purse which the 
alguazil requires, and likewise a handkerchief which my com¬ 
panion borrowed from the same worthy gentleman this morning.” 
The countenance of the professor immediately brightened at this 
confession, and he exclaimed, “Cortadillo the Good, for by such 
distinction shall you henceforward be known—keep the hand¬ 
kerchief, and content yourself this time with having rendered us 
a signal service; for the sacristan, whose acquaintance you made 
this morning, is a relative of the alguazil, who is one of our 
best friends; therefore, we must comply with the proverb, which 
says, ‘To him who gives you a fowl it is not much to send a leg’; 
and the alguazil winks at more in a single day, than we could 
compass in a hundred.” Much approbation was manifested by 
the company at this generous act; and they fully agreed in the 
justice of the enconium bestowed on Cortadillo, who remained 
as proud of his title as other worthy and distinguished men, who 
have acquired the like honor from their virtues or other qualities. 

Before the return of Monipodio, two girls entered the apart¬ 
ment, who from their address and manner, Rinconete easily 
guessed to belong to the community. They were welcomed very 
warmly by the two bravos, Chiquiznaque and Maniferro, the latter 
so called from having lost a hand by the course of law, and its 
place being supplied by one of iron. “Well, what news, my 
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charmer?'' said one. “What do you bring for the good of the 
club?" “You will see directly," replied one of the girls, called 
Gananciosa; “Silvatillo is coming." 

She had hardly spoken these words, when a boy entered, bear¬ 
ing a large basket covered with a sheet. The good people seemed 
all very much delighted with the appearance of Silvatillo; and \ 
Monipodio, taking one of the rush mats, placed it in the middle, 
and invited his friends to place themselves round it; then, un¬ 
covering the basket, which contained abundance of eatables, he 
desired every one to carve for himself. There was no want of 
good-will in obeying this injunction, and the knives of the guests 
were put in requisition; Cortadillo making use of his scanty 
sword in lieu of a better and more appropriate weapon. The con¬ 
tents of the basket were soon dispatched; and some elderly gen¬ 
tlemen who were of the party, obtained permission to leave, 
having, as they said, some important business to attend. These 
reverend members 'of the community, it appeared, were of the 
utmost utility; obtaining access by the respectability of their age 
to houses of consideration, and then ascertaining their value, 
and facilities for plunder, with which they did not fail to ac¬ 
quaint their worthy employer. 

The meal was scarcely finished before a disturbance was heard 
within, and one of the scouts came running in to inform them 
that the justice, followed by a whole posse comitatus, was ad¬ 
vancing to the house. In an instant all was confusion; the re¬ 
mains of the feast were scattered on all sides. Bravos and priests, 
old and young, lame and blind, instantly betook themselves to 
their different hiding-places for refuge; and in an instant, the 
scene of hilarity became as tranquil as though there had been no 
revelers there. Cortadillo and his friend remained, because they 
knew not whither to fly; and Monipodio, secure in conscious in¬ 
nocence, as master of the house awaited the coming storm. 

It proved after all a groundless alarm. The justice passed on 
his way to some other quarters, and the runaways were about 
to be recalled, when a cavalier was introduced, who seemed to 
be known to Monipodio, who ordered the bravos to be called 
down, but no others. “How is it," said the cavalier, “that you 
have not executed my commands?" 

“I do not know what has been done in the business,” re¬ 
plied Monipodio, “but hear the artist who had the affair in 
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hand, and I will answer for it he can give you good reason/' He 
then called Chiquiznaque to give an account of his commission. 

“Is it of the merchant in the crossway ?" asked the man of 
office. 

“The same/' said the cavalier. 

“Ah! I watched for him last night at the very door of his 
house/' rejoined the bravo, “and when he came I looked him 
full in the face, which I found to be so very small, that there 
was positively not space enough for the fourteen slashes that 
you ordered me to give him; therefore I could not complete 
your destruction." 

“My destruction !" echoed the cavalier; crossing himself. “God 
forbid ! My instructions, suppose the gentleman means to say.” 

“Yes," said the unperturbed Chiquiznaque, “that is what I 
mean. Rut lest you should say I am not a man of honor, and 
have neglected my duty, I gave the required number of slashes 
on the face of his lackey, who, I warrant, can show the marks." 

“What use is that to me," said the cavalier; “I had rather 
that the master had seven than the lackey fourteen; however, 
you will have no more than the money I left, and I will bid 
you a good morning." Saying this, he took off his hat, and, 
bowing to the gentlemen, was about to leave, when Senor Mon- 
ipodio caught him by the skirt. “Stay, sir, if you please,” said 
he, “and as we have acted honorably in this affair, we shall ex¬ 
pect you will do so likewise; there are twenty ducats wanting, 
which we must have before you leave.” 

“What do you call acting honorably?" said the cavalier. “Is 
it giving the punishment to the man that was intended for the 
master ?” 

“His honor forgets the proverb that says, 'Love me, love my 
dog,' " said Chiquiznaque. “And what the devil has that to do 
with the case?” asked the cavalier. “A great deal,” replied tht 
other, “for the same rule reversed must be equally true; there¬ 
fore, ‘Hate me, hate my dog/ is applicable here, and our con¬ 
ditions are thus honorably fulfilled.” 

“Come, your honor must not split straws with your servants,” 
observed the professor, “but take my advice, and pay what has 
been honestly earned; and if you are contented to give an order 
that can be executed on the master, it shall be punctually per¬ 
formed.” 
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“If you will do that,” said the cavalier, ‘Til pay it willingly.” 
“It shall be done as I am a Christian,” said the master. “Fll en¬ 
gage that Chiquiznaque shall make both master and man so 
like each other, that they shall not be known apart.” 

“Well, with this promise,” said the cavalier, “take this chain 
for the twenty ducats owing, and forty on account of the busi¬ 
ness you have in hand. It is worth a thousand reals; but I shall 
require no change, as I think I shall have occasion shortly to send 
you to another friend of mine on the same errand.” He then took 
a handsome gold chain from his neck, which was received with 
the utmost politeness by Monipodio, and Chiquiznaque prom¬ 
ised on that very night to wait on the merchant. The cavalier 
went away very well contented; and the professor then called 
the members who were absent, and placing himself in the center, 
drew out his book of memorandums, and gave it to Rinconete 
to read aloud. The first part of the book was an account of the 
heavy business which had been paid for by their different em¬ 
ployers, such as assassinations, slashing in the face with a pon¬ 
iard, maiming, etc. It began thus: 

“Memorandum of the serious business for the week. 

“First, The merchant of the crossway to receive fourteen 
cuts across the face—value fifty crowns—thirty received on 
account; to be executed by Chiquiznaque.” “That is all for this 
week in that line,” said Monipodio; “go on a few leaves further, 
and see what is to be done under the article of cudgeling.” 

“First, The master of the Clover-flower eating-house a doz¬ 
en stripes of the very best quality, at the rate of one crown each 
—time allowed six days; to be executed by Maniferro.” “You 
may soon rub that out,” said Maniferro, “for this is the last 
night.” “Is there any more, my boy?” asked Monipodio. “Yes, 
sir,” said Rinconete, “there is one more. The hunchbacked tailor, 
commonly called the Goldfinch, six stripes of the best quality, 
by order of the lady who left the necklace—to be executed by 
Desmochado (the cropper).” 

“I can’t think how it is that Desmochado has not completed 
that order,” said Monipodio. “The time has been up these two 
days.” “I met him yesterday,” Said Maniferro, “and he told 
me the hunchback had been ill and was confined to his house.” 
“Ah! I thought so,” returned the master; “for I always es¬ 
teemed Desmochado a good artist and punctual in his obliga- 
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tions. Ther£ is no more, boy; pass on to common assaults/* 
Rinconete found in another page as follows: "Memorandum 
of common business,” such as "blacking the face with a bottle 
of ink”—"nailing a horn over the doors of cuckolds”—"pre¬ 
tenses at assassination”—"false alarms.” "That is enough/* 
said Monipodio; "I undertake all that business, because I make 
it a rule to keep secret little affairs of delicacy; and would rather 
nail up twenty horns, than give intelligence of one.” The busi¬ 
ness of the day being then concluded, the names of the new 
members were entered in the book, during which one of the old 
respectable looking gentlemen returned, to inform the profes¬ 
sor that he had seen the gentleman from Malaga, who informed 
him that he was so much improved # in his art, that now he 
should not be afraid to play with the very devil, and would 
wager that he could cheat him with clean cards. He had been 
prevented from waiting on the master since his tour by illness; 
but should not fail to be at the general rendezvous on Sunday 
morning. "I always said that Lovillo would arrive at eminence 
in his profession,” said Monipodio; "he has the best hands I 
ever saw; and to be a good artist we must have good tools.” 
"I have likewise seen the Jew who acts the clergyman,” said 
the venerable reporter- "he has taken lodgings in the same 
house with some people whom he hopes to tempt at play; but 
he will not fail to attend on Sunday.” "Ah! the Jew is a great 
scoundrel,” said Monipodio: "I have long had great doubts 
of his honesty, by his never coming near me. Unless he con¬ 
ducts himself more orderly, I shall strip him of his gown. Have 
you anything more to say?” "Nothing more at present,” re¬ 
turned the old gentleman. 

"There, my children; take these fifty reals amongst you for the 
present,” said the master, "and God bless and prosper you in 
your honest endeavors; and, on Sunday next, I shall expect every¬ 
body present without fail, as I have a lecture to give you on the 
improvement of our art.” He then embraced Rinconete and 
Cortadillo, giving them in charge of their former guide, to con¬ 
duct them to the boundaries of the walks allotted to them, where 
they were to be accountable for everything stolen from that 
district. The company then separated, and the two friends re¬ 
tired with their guide, highly edified and delighted with their 
visit. 



A TALE OF ANCIENT EGYPT 

SETNA AND THE MAGIC BOOK 

The following tale dates from approximately 1400 B.C. The manuscript 
thereof was found during the nineteenth century in the tomb of a Coptic 
monk, and is a part of the so-called Doulaq Papyrus. Nothing is known 
concerning the author of the tale, but scholars conjecture that he flour¬ 
ished not long after the origin of the Egyptian short story, back in the 
dim pre-historic centuries. At any rate, it is one of the finest examples of 
this Egyptian art that has come down to us—one of those wonder tales 
that from immemorial times have evoked the admiration of the world, 
and particularly of the Orientals. 

T HE mighty King User.maat.ra (Rameses the Great) had a 
son named Setna Kha.em.uast who was a great scribe, and 
very learned in all the ancient writings. And he heard that the 
magic book of Thoth, by which a man may enchant heaven and 
earth, and know the language of all birds and beasts, was buried 
in the cemetery of Memphis. And he went to search for it with 
his brother An.he.hor.eru; and when they found the tomb of the 
King’s son, Na.nefer.ka.ptah, son of the King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Mer.neb.ptah, Setna opened it and went in. 

Now in the tomb was Na.nefer.ka.ptah, and with him was the 
ka of his wife Ahura; for though she was buried at Koptos, her 
ka dwelt at Memphis with her husband, whom she loved. And 
Setna saw them seated before their offerings, and the book lay 
between them. And Na.nefer.ka.ptah said to Setna, “Who are 
you that break into my tomb in this way?” He said, “I am Setna, 
son of the great King User.maat.ra, living forever, and I come 
for that book which I see between you.” And Na.nefer.ka.ptah 
said, “It cannot be given to you.” Then said Setna, “But I will 
carry it away by force.” 

Then Ahura said to Setna, “Do not take this book; for it will 
bring trouble on you, as it has upon us. Listen to what we have 
suffered for it.” 


ahura’s tale 

“We were the two children of the King Mer.neb.ptah, and he 
loved us very much, for he had no others; and Na.nefer.ka.ptah 
was in his palace as heir over all the land. And when we were 
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grown, the King said to the Queen, 'I will marry Na.nefer.ka.- 
ptah to the daughter of a general, and Ahura to the son of an¬ 
other general/ And the Queen said, ‘No; he is the heir, let him 
marry his sister, like the heir of a king; none other is fit for 
him.* And the King said, ‘That is not fair; they had better be 
married to the children of the general/ 

“And the Queen said, ‘It is you who are not dealing rightly 
with me.' And the King answered, ‘If I have no more than these 
two children, is it right that they should marry one another? I 
will marry Na.nefer.ka.ptah to the daughter of an officer, and 
Ahura to the son of another officer. It has often been done so 
in our family/ 

“And at a time when there was a great feast before the King, 
they came to fetch me to the feast. And I was very troubled, 
and did not behave as I used to do. And the King said to me, 
‘Ahura, have you sent someone to me about this sorry matter, 
saying, “Let me be married to my elder brother” ?’ I said to him, 
‘Well, let me marry the son of an officer, and he marry the 
daughter of another officer, as it often happens so in our family.* 
I laughed, and the King laughed. And the King told the steward 
of the palace, ‘Let them take Ahura to the house of Na.nefer.¬ 
ka.ptah tonight, and all kinds of good things with her/ So they 
brought me as a wife to the house of Na.nefer.ka.ptah; and the 
King ordered them to give me presents of silver and gold, and 
things from the palace. 

“And Na.nefer.ka.ptah passed a happy time with me, and 
received all the presents from the palace; and we loved one an¬ 
other. And when I expected a child, they told the King, and he 
was most heartily glad; and he sent me many things, and a 
present of the best silver and gold and linen. And when the time 
came, I bore this little child that is before you. And they gave 
him the name of Mer-ab, and registered him in the book of 
the ‘House of life/ 

“And when my brother Na.nefer.ka.ptah went to the cemetery 
of Memphis, he did nothing on earth but read the writings that 
are in the catacombs of the kings, and the tablets of the ‘House 
of life/ and the inscriptions that are seen on the monuments, 
and he worked hard on the writings. And there was a priest 
there called Nesi-ptah; and as Na.nefer.ka.ptah went into a 
temple to pray, it happened that he went behind this priest, and 
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was reading the inscriptions that were on the chapels of the 
gods. And the priest mocked him and laughed. So Na.nefer.¬ 
ka.ptah said to him, ‘Why are you laughing at me?’ And he 
replied, T was not laughing at you, or if I happened to do so, 
it was at your reading writings that are worthless. If you wish 
so much to read writings, come to me, and I will bring you to 
the palace where the book is which Thoth himself wrote with 
his own hand, and which will bring you to the gods. When you 
read but two pages in this you will enchant the heaven, the earth, 
the abyss, the mountains, and the sea; you shall know what the 
birds of the sky and the crawling things are saying ; you shall 
see the fishes of the deep, for a divine power is there to bring 
them up out of the depth: And when you read the second page, 
if you are in the world of ghosts, you will become again in the 
shape you were in on earth. You will see the sun shining in the 
sky, with all the gods, and the full moon/ 

“And Na.nefer.ka.ptah said: ‘By the life of the King! Tell 
me of anything you want done, and Til do it for you, if you will 
only send me where this book is/ And the priest answered Na.¬ 
nefer.ka.ptah, ‘If you want to go to the place where the book 
is, you must give me 100 pieces of silver for my funeral, and 
provide that they shall bury me as a rich priest/ So Na.nefer.- 
ka-ptah called his lad and told him to give the priest 100 pieces 
of silver; and he made them do as he wished, even everything 
that he asked for. Then the priest said to Na-nefer.ka.ptah: ‘This 
book is in the middle of the river at Koptos, in an iron box; 
in the iron box is a bronze box; in the bronze box is a sycamore 
box; in the sycamore box is an ivory and ebony box; in the ivory 
and ebony box is a silver box; in the silver box is a golden box, 
and in that is the book. It is twisted all round with snakes and 
scorpions and.all the other crawling things around the box in 
which the book is; and there is a deathless snake by the box/ 
And when the priest told Na.nefer.ka.ptah, he did not know 
where on earth he was, he was so much delighted. 

“And when he came from the temple he told me all that had 
happened to him. And he said: ‘I shall go to Koptos, for I 
must fetch this book; I will not stay any longer in the north/ 
And I said, ‘Let me dissuade you, for you prepare sorrow and 
you will bring me into trouble in the Thebaid/ And I laid my 
hand on Na.nefer.ka.ptah, to keep him from going to Koptos, but 
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he would not listen to me; and he went to the King and told the 
King all that the priest had said. The King asked him, ‘What is 
it that you want?’ and he replied, ‘Let them give me the royal 
boat with its belongings, for I will go to the south with Ahura 
and her little boy Mer-ab, and fetch this book without delay/ 
So they gave him the royal boat with its belongings and we went 
with him to the haven, and sailed from there up to Koptos. 

“Then the priests of Isis of Koptos, and the high-priest of 
Isis, came down to us without waiting, to meet Na-nefer-ka.ptah, 
and their wives also came to me. We went into the temple of 
Isis and Harpokrates; and Na.nefer.ka.ptah brought an ox, a 
goose, and some wine, and made a burnt-offering and a drink- 
offering before Isis of Koptos and Harpokrates. They brought 
us to a very fine house, with all good things; and Na.nefer.ka.¬ 
ptah spent four days there and feasted with the priests of Isis 
of Koptos, and the wives of the priests of Isis also made holiday 
with me. 

“And the morning of the fifth day came; and Na.nefer.ka.ptah 
called a priest to him, and made a magic cabin that was ^ull of 
men and tackle. He put the spell upon it, and put life in it, and 
gave them breath, and sank it in the water. He filled the royal 
boat with sand, and took leave of me, and sailed from the haven: 
and I sat by the river at Koptos that I might see what would 
become of him. And he said, ‘Workmen, w r ork for me, even at 
the place w’here the book is/ And they toiled by night and by 
day; and when they had reached it in three days, he threw the 
sand out, and made a shoal in the river. And then he found 
on it entwined serpents and scorpions and all kinds of crawling 
things around the box in which the book was; and by it he 
found a deathless snake around the box. And he laid the spell 
upon the entwined serpents and scorpions and all kinds of crawl¬ 
ing things which were around the box, that they should not come 
out. And he went to the deathless snake, and fought with him, 
and killed him; but he came to life again, and took a new form. 
He then fought again with him a second time; but he came to 
life again, and took a third form. He then cut him in two parts, 
and put sand between the parts, that he should not appear again. 

“Na.nefer.ka.ptah then went to the place where he found the 
box. He uncovered a box of iron, and opened it; he found then 
a box of bronze, and opened that; then he found a box of syca- 
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more wood, and opened that; again, he found a box of ivory and 
ebony, and opened that; yet he found a box of silver, and opened 
that; and then he found a box of gold; he opened that, and found 
the book in it. He took the book from the golden box, and read 
a page of spells from it. He enchanted the heaven and the earth, 
the abyss, the mountains, and the sea; he knew what the birds of 
the sky, the fish of the deep, and the beasts of the hills all said. 
He read another page of the spells, and saw the sun shining 
in the sky, with all the gods, the full moon, and the stars in 
their shapes; he saw the fishes of the deep, for a divine power 
was present that brought them up from the water. He then read 
the spell upon the workmen that he had made, and taken from 
the haven, and said to them, ‘Work for me, back to the place 
from which I came/ And they toiled night and day, and so he 
came back to the place w here I sat by the river of Koptos; 1 had 
not drunk nor eaten anything, and had done nothing on earth, 
but sat like one who is gone to the grave. 

“I then told Na.nefer.ka.ptah that I wished to see this book, 
for which we had taken so much trouble. He gave the book into 
my hands; and when I read a page of the spells in it I also 
enchanted heaven and earth, the abyss, the mountains, and the 
sea. I also knew what the birds of the sky, the fishes of the 
deep, and the beasts of the hills all said. I read another page 
of the spells, and I saw the sun shining in the sky with all the 
gods, the full moon, and the stars in their shapes; I saw the 
fishes of the deep, for a divine powder w r as present that brought 
them up from the w r ater. As I could not write, I asked Na.nefer.¬ 
ka.ptah, who was a good writer, and a very learned one; he 
called for a new piece of papyrujs, and wrote on it all that was 
in the book before him. He dipped it in beer, and washed it 
off in the liquid; for he knew' that if it were washed off, and he 
drank it, he would know all that there was in the writing. 

“We returned back to Koptos the same day, and made a feast 
before Isis of Koptos and Harpokrates. We then went to the 
haven and sailed, and went northward of Koptos. And as we 
went on Thoth discovered all that Na.nefer.ka.ptah had done 
with the book! and Thoth hastened to tell Ra, and said, ‘Now 
know that my book and my revelation are with Na.nefer.ka.ptah, 
son of the King Mer.neb.ptah. He has forced himself into my 
place, and robbed it, and seized my box with the writings, and 
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killed my guards who protected it.’ And Ra replied to him, ‘He 
is before you, take him and all his kin/ He sent a power from 
heaven with the command, ‘Do not let Na.nefer.ka.ptah return 
safe to Memphis with all his kin/ And after this hour, the little 
boy Mer-ab, going out from the awning of the royal boat, fell 
into the river: he called on Ra, and everybody who was on the 
bank raised a cry. Na.nefer.ka.ptah went out of the cabin, and 
read the spell over him; he brought his body up because a divine 
power brought him to the surface. lie read another spell over 
him, and made him tell of all that happened to him, and of what 
Thoth had said before Ra. 

“We turned back with him to Koptos. We brought him to the 
Good House, we fetched the people to him, and made one em¬ 
balm him; and we buried him in his coffin in the cemetery of 
Koptos like a great and noble person. 

“And Na.nefer.ka.ptah, my brother, said: ‘Let us go down, 
let us not delay, for the King has not yet heard of what has 
happened to him, and his heart will be sad about it/ So we went 
to the haven, we sailed, and did not stay to the north of Koptos. 
When we were come to the place where the little boy Mer-ab 
had fallen into the water, 1 went out from the awning of tht* 
royal boat, and I fell into the river. They called Na.nefer.ka.ptah, 
and he came out from the cabin of the royal boat; he read a speR 
over me, and brought my body up, because a divine power 
brought me to the surface. He drew me out, and read the spel) 
over me, and made me tell him of all that had happened to me, 
and of what Thoth had said before Ra. Then he turned back 
with me to Koptos, he brought me to the Good House, he fetched 
the people to me, and made one embalm me, as great and noble 
people are buried, and laid me in the tomb where Mer-ab my 
young child was. 

“He turned to the haven, and sailed down, and delayed not ih 
the north of Koptos. When he was come to the place where we 
fell into the river, he said to his heart: ‘Shall X not better turn 
back again to Koptos that I may lie by them? For, if not, wher* 
1 go down to Memphis, and the King asks after his children, 
what shall I say to him? Can I tell him, “I have taken your chil 
dren to the Thebaid, and killed them, while I remained alive 
and I have come to Memphis still alive”?’ Then he made then* 
bring him a linen cloth of striped byssus; he made a band, ana 
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bound the book firmly, and tied it upon him. Na.nefer.ka.ptah 
then went out of the awning of the royal boat and fell into the 
river. He cried on Ra; and all those who were on the bank 
made an outcry, saying: ‘Great woe! Sad woe! Is he lost, that 
good scribe and able man that has no equal?* 

“The royal boat Went on, without anyone on earth knowing 
where Na.nefer.ka.ptah was. It went on to Memphis, and they 
told all this to the King. Then the King went down to the royal 
boat in mourning, and all the soldiers and high-priests of Ptah 
were in mourning, and all the officials and courtiers. And when 
he saw Na.nefer.ka.ptah, who was in the inner cabin of the 
royal boat—from his rank of high scribe—he lifted him up. 
And they saw the book by him; and the King said, ‘Let one 
hide this book that is with him.* And the officers of the king, 
the priests of Ptah, and the high-priest of Ptah, said to the 
King, ‘Our Lord, may the King live as long as the sun! Na.¬ 
nefer.ka.ptah was a good scribe, and a very skilful man.* And 
the King had him laid in his Good House to the sixteenth day, 
and then had him wrapped to the thirty-fifth day, and laid him 
out to the seventieth day, and then had him put in his grave in his 
resting place. 

“I have now told you the sorrow which has come upon us 
because of this book for which you ask, saying, ‘Let it be given 
to me/ You have no claim to it; and, indeed, for the sake of it, 
we have given up our life on earth/* 

And Setna said to Ahura, “Give me the book which I see 
between you and Na.nefer.ka.ptah; for if you do not I will take 
it by force/* Then Na.nefer.ka.ptah rose from his seat and said, 
“Are you Setna, to whom my wife has told of all these blows 
of fate, which you have not suffered? Can you take this book 
by your skill as a good scribe? If, indeed, you can play games 
with me, let us play a game, then, of 52 points/* And Setna said, 
“I am ready/* and the board and its pieces were put before him. 
And Na.nefer.ka.ptah won a game from Setna; and he put the 
spell upon him, and defended himself with the game board that 
was before him, and sunk him into the ground above his feet 
He did the same at the second game, and won it from Setna, 
and sunk him into the ground to his waist. He did the same at 
the third game, and made him sink into the ground up to his 
fcars. Then Setna struck Na.nefer.ka.ptah a great blow with his 
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hand. And Setna called his brother An.he.hor.eru and said to 
him, “Make haste and go upon earth, and tell the King all that 
has happened to me, and bring me the talisman of my father 
Ptah, and my magic books.” 

And he hurried up upon earth, and told the King all that had 
happened to Setna. The King said, “Bring him the talisman of 
his father Ptah, and his magic books.” And An.he.hor.eru 
hurried down into the tomb; he laid the talisman on Setna, and 
he sprang up again immediately. And then Setna reached out 
his hand for the book, and took it. Then—as Setna went out 
from the tomb—there went a Light before him, and Darkness 
behind him. And Ahura wept at him, and she said: “Glory to 
the King of Darkness! Hail to the King of Light! all power 
is gone from the tomb.” But Na.nefer.ka.ptah said to Ahura: 
“Do not let your heart be sad; I will make him bring back this 
book, with a forked stick in his hand, and a fire-pan on his 
head.” And Setna went out from the tomb, and it closed behind 
him as it was before. 

Then Setna went to the King, and told him everything that 
had happened to him with the book. And the King said to 
Setna, “Take back the book to the grave of Na.nefer.ka.ptah, 
like a prudent man, or else he will make you bring it with a 
forked stick in your hand, and a fire-pan on your head.” But 
Setna would not listen to him; and when Setna had unrolled 
the book he did nothing on earth but read it to everybody. 

After that it happened one day, when Setna was walking near 
the temple of Ptah, he saw a woman of such beauty that another 
could not be found to equal her. On her there was much gold, 
and with her were fifty-two servants. From the time that Setna 
beheld her, he no longer knew the part of the world he lived in. 
He called his page, saying, “Do not delay going to the place 
where that woman is and finding out who she is.” The young 
page made no delay. He addressed the maidservant who walked 
behind her, and questioned her, “What person is that?” She 
said to him, “She is Tbubui, daughter of the prophet of Bastit, 
who now goes to make her prayer before Ptah.” When the 
young man had returned to Setna, he recounted all the words 
she had said to him without exception. Setna said to the young 
man, “Go and say thus to the maidservant, ‘Setna-Khamois, 
son of the Pharaoh Usimares it is who sends me, saying, “I will 
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give thee ten pieces of gold that thou mayest pass an hour with 
me. If there is necessity to have recourse to violence he will do 
it, and he will take thee to a hidden place, where no one in the 
‘ world will find thee/'' When the young man had returned to the 
place where Tbubui was, he addressed the maidservant, and 
spake with her, but she exclaimed against his words, as though 
it were an insult to speak them. Tbubui said to the young man, 
“Cease to speak to that wretched girl; come and speak to me.” 
The young man approached the place where Tbubui was; he 
said to her, “I will give thee ten pieces of gold if thou wilt pass 
an hour with Setna-Khamois, the son of Pharaoh Usimares. If 
there is necessity to have recourse to violence, he will do so, and 
will take thee to a hidden place where no one in the world will 
find thee.” Tbubui said, “Go, say to Setna, T am a hierodule, I 
am no mean person; if thou dost desire to have thy pleasure of 
me, thou shalt come to Bubastis into my house. All will be ready 
there, and thou shalt have thy pleasure of me, and no one in the 
world shall know it, and I shall not have acted like a woman of 
the streets.” When the page had returned to Setna, he repeated 
to him all the words that she had said without exception, and 
he said, “Lo, I am satisfied.” But all who were with Setna 
began to curse. 

Setna caused a boat to be fetched, he embarked, and delayed 
not to arrive at Bubastis. He went to the west of the town, 
until he came to a house that was very high; it had a wall all 
round it, it had a garden on the north side, there was a flight of 
steps in front of it. Setna inquired saying, “Whose is this 
house?” They said to him, “It is the house of Tbubui.” Setna 
entered the grounds, and he marveled at the pavilion situated 
in the garden while they told Tbubui; she came down, she took 
the hand of Setna, and she sair to him, “By my life! the journey 
to the house of the priest of Bastit, lady of Ankhutaui, at which 
thou art arrived, is very pleasant to me. Come up with me.” 
Setna went up by the stairway of the house with Tbubui. He 
found the upper story of the house sanded and powdered with 
sand and powder of real lapis lazuli and real turquoise. There 
were several beds there, spread with stuffs of royal linen, and 
also many cups of gold on a stand. They filled a golden cup 
with wine and placed it in the hand of Setna and Tbubui said 
to him, “Will it please thee to rest thyself?” He said to her. 
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“That is not what I wish to do.” They put scented wood on the 
fire, they brought perfumes of the kind that are supplied to 
Pharaoh, and Setna made a happy day with Tbubui. “Let us 
accomplish that for which we have come here.” She said to 
him, “Thou shalt arrive at thy house, that where thou art. But 
for me, I am a hierodule, I am no mean person. If thou desirest 
to have thy pleasure of me, thou shalt make me a contract of 
sustenance, and a contract of money on all the things and all 
the goods that are thine.” He said to her, “Let the scribe of the 
school be brought.” He was brought immediately, and Setna 
caused to be made in favor of Tbubui a contract for maintenance, 
and he made her in writing a dowry of all the things, all the 
goods that were his. An hour passed, one came to say this to 
Setna, “Thy children are below.” He said, “Let them be brought 
up.” Tbubui arose; she put on a robe of fine linen and Setna 
beheld all her limbs through it, and his desire increased yet 
more than before. Setna said to Tbubui, “Let us accomplish 
now that for which I came.” She said to him, “Thou shalt arrive 
at my house, that where thou art. But for me, I am a hierodule; 
I am no mean person. If thou desirest to have thy pleasure of 
me, thou wilt cause thy children to subscribe to my writing that 
they may not seek a quarrel with my children on the subject of 
thy possessions.” Setna had his children fetched and made them 
subscribe to the writing. Setna said to Tbubui, “Let me now 
accomplish that for which I came.” She said to him, “Thou shalt 
arrive at thy house, that where thou art. But for me, I am a 
hierodule; I am no mean person. If thou dost desire to have 
thy pleasure of me, thou shalt cause thy children to be slain, 
so that they may not seek a quarrel with my children on account 
of thy possessions.” Setna said, “Let the crime be committed 
on them of which the desire has entered thy heart.” She caused 
the children of Setna to be slain before him, she had them thrown 
out below the window, to the dogs and cats, and they ate their 
flesh, and he heard them while he was drinking with Tbubui. 
Setna said to Tbubui, “Let us accomplish that for which we have 
come here, for all that thou hast said before me has been done 
for thee.” She said to him, “Come into this chamber.” Setna 
entered the chamber; he lay down on a bed of ivory and ebony, 
in order that his love might be rewarded, and Tbubui lay down 
by the side of Setna. He stretched out his hand to touch her; 
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she opened her mouth widely and uttered a loud cry. 

When Setna came to himself he was in a place of a furnace 
without any clothing on his back. After an hour Setna perceived 
a very big man standing on a platform, with quite a number of 
attendants beneath his feet, for he had the semblance of a 
Pharaoh. Setna was about to raise himself but he could not 
arise for shame, .for he had no clothing on his back. This 
Pharaoh said, “Setna, what is the state in which you are?” He 
said, “It is Na.nefer.ka.ptah who has had all this done to me.” 
This Pharaoh said, “Go to Memphis; thy children, lo! they 
wish for thee. Lo! they are standing before Pharaoh.” Setna 
spake before this Pharaoh, “My great lord the king—mayest thou 
have the duration of Ra—how can I arrive at Memphis, for I 
have no raiment in the world on my back ?” This Pharaoh called 
a page who was standing near him and commanded him to give 
a garment to Setna. This Pharaoh said, “Setna, go to Memphis. 
Thy children, behold they live, behold they are standing before 
the King.” 

So Setna went to Memphis, and embraced his children for 
that they were alive. And the King said to him, “Were you not 
drunk to do so?” Then Setna told all the things that had hap¬ 
pened with Tbubui and Na.nefer.ka.ptah. And the King said, 
“Setna, I have already lifted up my hand against you before, and 
said, ‘He will kill you if you do not take back the book to the 
place you took it from.* But you have never listened to me till 
this hour. Now, then, take the book to Na.nefer.ka.ptah, with a 
forked stick in your hand, and a fire-pan on your head.” 

So Setna went out from before the King, with a forked stick 
in his hand, and a fire-pan on his head. He went down to the 
tomb in which was Na.nefer.ka.ptah. And Ahura said to him, 
“It is Ptah, the great god, that has brought you back safe.” 
Na.nefer.ka.ptah laughed, and he said, “This is the business 
that I told you before.” And when Setna had praised Na.nefer.- 
ka.ptah, he found it as the proverb says, “The sun was in the 
whole tomb.” And Ahura and Na.nefer.ka.ptah besought Setna 
greatly. And Setna said, “Na.nefer.ka.ptah, is it aught dis¬ 
graceful (that you lay on me to do) ?” And Na.nefer.ka.ptah 
said, “Setna, you know this, that Ahura and Mer-ab, her child, 
behold! they are in Koptos; bring them here into this tomb, 
by the skill of a good scribe. Let it be impressed upon you to 
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take pains, and to go to Koptos to bring them here/' Setna 
then went out from the tomb to the King, and told the King 
all that Na.nefer.ka.ptah had told him. 

The King said, “Setna, go to Koptos and bring back Ahura 
and Mer-ab." He answered the King, ‘‘Let one give me the 
royal boat and its belongings." And they gave him the royal 
boat and its belongings, and he left the haven, and sailed without 
stopping till he came to Koptos. 

And they made this known to the priests of Isis at Koptos and 
to the high-driest of Isis; and behold they came down to him, and 
gave him their hand to the shore. He went up with them and 
entered into the temple of Isis of Koptos and of Harpokrates. 
He ordered one to offer for him an ox, a goose, and some wine, 
and he made a burnt-offering and a drink-offering before Isis 
of Koptos and Harpokrates. He went to the cemetery of Koptos 
with the priests of Isis and the high-priest of Isis. They dug 
about for three days and three nights, for they searched even 
in all the catacombs which were in the cemetery of Koptos; they 
turned over the steles of the scribes of the “double house of life,” 
and read the inscriptions that they found on them. But they 
could not find the resting-place of Ahura and Mer-ab. 

Now Na.nefer.ka.ptah perceived that they could not find the 
resting-place of Ahura and her child Mer-ab. So he raised him¬ 
self up as a venerable, very old ancient, and came before Setna. 
And Setna saw him, and Setna said to the ancient: “You look 
like a very old man; do you know where is the resting-place of 
Ahura and her child Mer-ab?" The ancient said to Setna: “It 
was told by the father of the father of my father to the father 
of my father, and the father of my father has told it to my 
father; the resting-place of Ahura and of her child Mer-ab is 
in a mound south of the town of Pehemato." And Setna said to 
the ancient, “Perhaps we may do damage to Pehemato, and 
you are ready to lead one to the town for the sake of that.” 
The ancient replied to Setna: “If one listens to me, shall he 
therefore destroy the town of Pehemato! If they do not find 
Ahura and her child Mer-ab under the south corner of their 
town may I be disgraced." They attended to the ancient, and 
found the resting-place of Ahura and her child Mer-ab under the 
south corner of the town of Pehemato. Setna laid them in the 
royal boat to bring them as honored persons, and restored the 
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town of.Pehemato as it originally was. And Na.nefer.ka.ptah 
made Setna to know that it was he who had come to Koptos, 
to enable them to find out where the resting-place was of Ahura 
and her child Mer-ab, 

So Setna left the haven in the royal boat, and sailed without 
stopping, and reached Memphis with all the soldiers who were 
with him. And when they told the King he came down to the 
royal boat. He took them as honored persons escorted to the 
catacombs, in which Na.nefer.ka.ptah was, and smoothed down 
the ground over them. r 

This is the completed writing of the tale of Setna Kha.em.uast,. and 
Na.nefer.ka.ptah, and his wife Ahura, and their child Mer-ab. It was 
written in the thirty-fifth year, the month of Tybi. 








